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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  Translator  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  his  labours  on 
Neander  began,  and  were  prosecuted  to  the  completion  of  several 
successiye  Tolumes  or  parts  of  the  present  work,  many  years  ago, 
— though  not  before  a  partial  translation  of  the  same  work  had 
already  appeared  in  England. 

He  has  certainly  no  reason  to  regret,  but  rather  much  reason 
to  congratulate  himself,  that  his  first  translation  did  not  find  its 
way  to  the  press.  In  1843  Dr  N"eander  sent  forth  a  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  first  three  centuries.  In  this  new  edition,  the 
alterations  are  numerous  and  important.  The  great  features  of 
the  original  work,  its  method  and  spirit,  are  indeed  faithfully 
preserved;  but,  in  other  respects,  there  are  very  decided  im- 
provements. 

These  important  changes,  occurring  not  here  and  there,  but 
through  entire  pages  and  paragraphs,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
translate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  anew.  The  Trans- 
lator has  submitted  to  this  labour  with  the  more  cheer&lness,  as 
it  enables  him  to  present  the  work  to  the  English  reader  in  the 
form  in  which  Dr  Neander  has  been  pleased  to  express  his  wish 
that  it  should  appear. 

It  has  been,  throughout,  the  Translator's  aim  and  efibrt  to  ren- 
der a  faithful  version  of  the  original.  He  has  never  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  text, 
or  to  omit  any  thing  from  it.  He  has  never  resorted  to  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  anything  which  could  be  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  in  the  place  where  it  stands.     On  the  extreme  diffi- 
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VI  PREFACE. 

culty  of  giving  an  exact  rendering  in  English  of  an  author's 
language,  so  exceedingly  idiomatic,  so  thoroughly  German  in  all 
his  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  as  the  author  of 
this  history,  he  need  not  enlarge.  K  allowance  be  made  for  the 
Blight  but  necessary  modifications  which  for  this  reason  hare  some- 
times  been  resorted  to,  the  Translator  believes  it  will  be  found, 
that  as  he  has  clearly  conceived  his  author's  meaning,  so  he  has 
faithfully  expressed  it  in  some  form  of  English  that  can  be  under- 
stood. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  express  his  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  all  those  friends  who  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  task ;  and  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  whose  consent  to 
overlook  the  proof-sheets  before  they  came  under  the  Translator's 
final  revision,  was  an  act  of  real  kindness,  which  will  not  by  him 
be  very  easily  forgotten. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME 


TO  F.  VON  8CHELLING,  THE  PHILOSOPHER, 

As  the  first  yolome  of  my  Church  Hbtory  is  about  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  a  better  shape,  I  feel  constrained  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  you  a  testimony  of  my  sincere  respect  and  love,  and  my 
hearty  thanks  for  aU  the  instruction  and  excitement  to  thought  derived 
from  what  you  have  said,  both  publicly  and  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  and  for  aU  you  have  done,  during  your  residence  here,  in  the  service 
of  our  common  holy  cause.  When  I  dedicate  a  work  of  this  character  to 
a  philosopher  like  you,  I  know  that  it  is  nothing  foreign  from  your  philo- 
sophy ;  for  that  takes  history  for  its  point  of  departure,  and  would  teach 
us  to  imderstand  it  according  to  its  inward  essence.  In  striving  to  appre- 
hend the  history  of  the  Chiurch,  not  as  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  outward 
facts,  but  as  a  development  proceeding  from  within,  and  presenting  an 
image  and  reflex  of  internal  histor}-,  I  trust  that  I  am  serving  a  spirit 
which  may  claim  some  relationship  to  your  philosophy,  however  feeble 
the  powers  with  which  it  may  be  done.  In  what  you  publicly  expressed 
respecting  the  stadia  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  how 
much  there  was  which  struck  in  harmony  with  my  own  views  I  I  might 
feel  some  hesitation  in  laying  before  a  man  of  your  classical  attainments, 
such  a  master  of  form  as  weU  as  of  matter,  a  work  of  whose  defects,  when 
compared  with  the  idea  at  its  foundation,  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
than  its  author.  But  I  know,  too,  that  fellowship  of  spirit  and  feeling 
will  be  accounted  of  more  worth  by  you  than  all  else  besides. 

Trusting,  then,  that  you  will  accept  this  offering  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  it  is  presented,  I  conclude  with  the  sincerest  wishes  that  a  gracious 
God  may  long  preserve  you  in  health,  and  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  your 
powers  ;  that  he  would  make  you  wholly  our  own,  and  long  keep  you  in 
the  midst  of  us,  to  awaken  the  s^&)^  ^m^o^vroj^  in  the  minds  of  our  beloved 
German  youth  ;  to  exert  your  powerfttl  influence  against  all  debasement 
and  crippling  of  the  intellect ;  to  lead  back  those  who  are  astray  from  the 
unnatural  and  the  distorted  to  a  healthful  simplicity ;  to  exhibit  a  pattern 
of  right  method  and  of  true  freedom  in  science  ;  to  testify  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  goal  and  central  point  of  all  history ;  and — so  far  as  it 
comes  within  the  province  of  science — to  prepare  the  way  for  that  new, 
Christian y  age  of  the  world,  whose  dawn  already  greets  us  from  afar, 
that,  for  such  ends  as  these,  He  would  prolong  the  evening  of  your  life, 
and  make  it  even  more  glorious  than  was  its  morning. 

These  are  the  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  culls  himself,  with 
his  whole  heart. 

Yours, 

A.  NEANDBR. 

Beblis,  July  11,  1842. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITIOlf. 


To  exliibit  the  liistory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  liying  witness  of 
the  divine  power  of  Christianity ;  as  a  school  of  Christian  experience ;  a 
voice,  sounding  through  the  ages,  of  instruction,  of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof, 
for  all  who  are  disposed  to  listen  ;  this,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  been 
the  leading  aim  of  my  life  and  studies.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  alwa}rs 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  with  the  great  dif- 
ficulties which  must  attend  it,  if  so  conducted  as  to  answer  the  demands 
of  science  and  of  the  great  practical  want  which  I  have  mentioned ;  for 
both  of  these  are,  in  the  present  case,  closely  connected.  Nothing  but 
what  can  stand  as  truth  before  the  scrutiny  of  genuine,  unprejudiced 
tcience-— of  a  science  which  does  not  see  through  the  glass  of  a  particular 
philosophical  or  dogmatic  school, — can  be  profitable  for  instruction,  doc- 
trine, and  reproof;  and  wherever  a  science  relating  to  the  things  of  God 
and  their  revelation  and  evolution  among  mankind  has  not  become,  by 
mismanagement  of  human  perversity,  an  insignificant  caricature,  or  a 
lifeless  skeleton,  it  must  necessarily  bear  these  fruits.  Sdence  and  life 
are  here  designed  to  interpenetrate  each  other,  if  life  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  manifold  contradictions  of  error,  and  science  to  death  and  inanity. 

Although  I  certainly  felt  the  inward  call  to  such  an  imdertaking,  yet 
the  sense  of  its  weight  and  its  responsibleness— -especially  at  the  present 
time,  which  so  much  needs  the  historiam  vitce  magisiram^  as  a  sure  com- 
pass in  the  storm  and  tumult  of  events — has  continually  deterred  me  from 
attempting  to  realize  the  fisivourite  idea  which  so  long  floated  before  my 
mind.  After  several  preliminary  essays,  on  works  connected  with  church 
history,  I  was  led  by  various  motives,  personal  and  outward,  to  engage  in 
a  task  which,  if  too  long  delayed,  might  never  be  accomplished. 

The  immediate  outward  occasion  was,  that  my  respected  publisher  in- 
vited me  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  my  work  on  the  Empe- 
ror Julian ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  full  and  ample  treatment  of 
the  subject,  which  in  that  work  had  been  only  a  fragment.  But  in 
setting  about  this  task,  I  found  that  the  book,  according  to  the  views 
which  I  then  entertained,  would  have  to  take  an  entirely  new  shape,  and 
if  it  came  to  any  thing,  to  be  wrought  into  a  far  more  comprehensive 
whole.  Thus  was  suggested  to  me  the  thought  of  publishing,  in  the  first 
place,  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  three  first  centuries,  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  geuend  Church  History  ;  and  the  encouragement  received  from 
my  publisher  confirmed  me  in  the  plan. 

I  here  enter,  then,  upon  the  execuUon  of  this  work,  and  present  to  the 
public  the  first  great  division  of  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the 
three  first  centuries.  The  second  division,  if  it  please  God,  shall  follow 
by  the  next  Easter  fair.  The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  whole, 
is,  to  my  own  mind,  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  could  not  prevail  on 
myself  to  incorporate  it  immediately  with  the  present  history.  Hence, 
in  this  work,  I  have  simply  presupposed  it ;  and  I  reserve  for  a  future 
opportunity  the  publication  of  it,  as  a  separate  work  by  itself. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.  IX 

May  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  truth  attend  the  com^^ 
mencement  of  this  work  with  his  blessing,  and  grant  me  both  the  ability 
and  the  right  disposition  to  prosecute  it  to  the  end. 

To  conclude,  I  offer  my  hearty  thanks  to  all  the  friends  who  have 
attended  tiiis  work  in  its  transition  through  the  press  with  their  kind 
assistance;  and  especially  to  my  excellent  friend,  one  of  our  promising 
young  theologians  (soon  afterwards  removed  to  a  better  world),  the  theo- 
logical student  Singer.  To  his  assiduity  and  care,  accompanied  with  no 
small  labour  in  correcting  the  proofs,  the  appearance  of  this  volume  is 
greatly  indebted.  The  indexes  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  woric,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  much  to  the  reader^s  convenience,  are  also  due  to 
the  industry  of  this  valued  and  beloved  friend. 

A.  NEANDER. 
Beklgt,  Octd)er  18,  1825. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


First  of  all,  I  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness  which 
has  enabled  me — ^beyond  any  expectations  I  could  have  formed  when,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  I  commenced  the  publication  of  my  Church  History — ^to  pro- 
secute the  work  so  far,  and  also  to  recast  the  6rst  volume  of  it  in  a  better 
shape.  The  first  edition  having  been  disposed  of  within  a  year,  a  re -impres- 
sion of  the  text  and  doubling  the  number  of  copies  made  it  possible  to  defer 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  for  so  long  a  period.  For  this  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  prudent  arrangement  of  my  respected  publisher ;  for  had  I 
undertaken  to  prepare  a  new  edition  at  any  earlier  period,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  in  my  power  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  far  as  I  have.  Besides, 
owing  to  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed,  I  had  become  almost  a  stranger 
to  this  portion  of  it,  in  its  original  form,  and  hence  the  defects  which  de- 
manded correction,  could  not  fail  to  appear  to  me  the  more  glaring.  Many 
of  the  corrections  have  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  friends  and  of  ene- 
mies ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  listen  also  to  the  latter,  when  the 
truth  speaks  through  them. 

I  must  still  hold  fast  to  the  same  fundamental  position  in  theology,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  history,  which  I  held  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking. 
I  must  strenuously  defend  it,  over  against,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  same 
midn  tendencies  which  I  then  had  to  combat.  On  many  points,  histor}',  in 
the  meantime,  has  already  decided.  Nothing  will  remain  hidden  :  principles 
must  unfold  themselves,  and  bring  out  to  the  light  the  results  which  lie 
within  them.  When  this  has  been  done,  all  the  shifts  are  in  vain,  by  which 
men  would  seek  to  reverse  the  decision  of  history,  and  repeat  over  again  the 
old  trick  of  deception. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  my  labours  seventeen  years  ago,  I  dedi- 
cated my  work  to  the  friend  who  was  about  to  leave  me,  Wilhelm  Bohmer, 
— ^a  young  man  whom  I  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  a  whole  class 
inspired  with  the  same  disposition,  who  has  since,  as  a  man,  maintained  his 
standing  among  the  learned  theologians  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  with 
whom  I  have  ever  remained  bound  by  the  same  fellowship  of  spirit, — I  affixed 
to  it  the  motto  of  our  common  theology,  and  of  this  exhibition  of  history,— 
"  Pectus  est,  quod  theologum  facit."  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this 
maxim  ;  shame  rather  to  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  ridicule  it.  They 
have  pronounced  sentence  on  themselves.  It  was  the  watchword  of  those 
men  who  called  forth  theology  from  the  dead  forms  of  scholasticism  to  the 
living  spirit  of  God's  word.  So  let  this  be  our  motto  still,  in  despite  of  all 
starveling  or  over-crammed  Philisters, — of  all  the  foolish  men  who  wrap  them- 
selves in  the  conceit  of  their  own  superior  science,  or  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  dazzled  by  such  vain  pretensions. 

The  first  division  of  this  work,  in  its  present  altered  shape,  will  occupy 
two  volumes.  The  second  volume,  with  the  Divine  permission,  will  soon 
follow  the  present  ;  and  I  hope  also,  the  continuation  of  the  whole  work  will 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

A.  NEANDER. 

Berlin,  Juli/  11,  1842. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


TO    MY  BELOVED  AND   MUCH-HONOURED   FRIEND, 

DR   HEUBNER, 

8UPERINTBKDEKT-OENERAL  AT  WITTENBERa, 
THE     THEOLOaUB    HON    OLOBIJi    SED    0SU0I8. 

When,  last  year,  the  noble  festival  was   held  in  commemoration  of  the 

twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  Theological  Seminary,  fix)m  which,  dmnng 

that  space  of  time,   so  rich  a  blessing  has  flowed  to  the  churches  of  this 

country,   gladly  would  I  have  borne  some  part  or  other  in  honour  of  this 

occasion  so  interesting  to  my  heart.     It  was  not  my  happiness  to  enjoy 

that  privilege.     I  now  come  afler  the  feast,  with  a  small  offering,  which 

assures  you  of  my  sincere  love  and  respect.     There  is  also  a  jubilee  festival 

ID  commemoration   of  our  ancient  friendship.     It  is  now  more  than  five 

and  twenty  years    since  it  was  my  happiness  to  make  your  acquaintance, 

in  the  society  of  that  man  of  God,  who  but  a  short  time  ago  was  called 

home  firom  the  midst  of  us.  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  a  man  whose  memory 

thousands  bless, — and   from  that  time  I  have  looked  towards  you  as  to  a 

point  of  light  amid  the  darkness  of  this  worldly  age.     You  will  receive 

this  tribute  of  my  sincere  esteem  with  indulgent  good-will.     If  you  find 

a  good  deal  here,  as  in  other  writings  of  mine,   which  does  not  accord  with 

your  own  views  of  doctrine,  this,  I  am  confident,   cannot  disturb  your  kind 

feelings.     You  understand    how  to   make  subordinate  difierences   recede 

and  give  place  to  the  higher  fellowship  grounded  on  that  one  foundation, 

which  is  Christ.     You  are  a  disciple  of  the  true  spirit  of  love  and  freedom, 

which,  so  far  from  insisting  that  everything  shall  be  cast  in  the  same  mould, 

maketh  free. 

Grod  grant  that  you  may  be  spared  yet  many  years,  as  a  blessing  to  His 
church,  which,  in  these  times  of  encroaching  darkness,  needs  such  witnesses 
above  all  things  else. 

With  all  my  heart,  yours, 

A.  NEANDER. 

Beeliv,  June  28,  1843. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


The  following  is  that  part  of  the  first  book  of  my  Church  History 
which  contains  the  History  of  Doctrines.  The  actiye  investigations  which 
have  been  going  on,  during  the  few  years  past,  in  this  department,  gave 
occasion,  here  especially,  for  the  correction  or  more  ample  proof  of  many 
things  which  I  had  advanced  ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  me  for  making  these  improvements.  A  tendency  which  aims 
at  science  and  spirit  by  referring  everything  to  the  head,  could,  most 
assuredly,  never  find  in  me  anything  but  an  unfiuhionable  opponent. 

In  conclusion,  I  present  my  hearty  thanks  to  my  firiend,  Herbiann 
BosSEL,  for  the  patient  and  skilfiil  care  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  cor- 
rection of  this  volume,  and  in  preparing  the  running  titles,  and  the  in- 
dexes at  the  end. 

The  two  prefaces  to  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  I 
leave  out  for  want  of  room.  The  third  volume  was  dedicated  to  the 
beloved  man  with  whom,  as  a  colleague,  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  permanently  connected,  and  was  meant  as  a  salutation  of  hearty 
love  on  the  occasion  of  his  then  recent  arrival  on  a  visit  to  this  city,  in 
July  19,  1827. 

The  guide  to  Church  History,  which  I  promised  some  time  ago,  will 
now  beyond  all  doubt  be  prepared  by  a  very  dear  young  firiend  of  mine, 
Hr.  Lie.  Jacobi,  who  has  already  made  himself  fitvourably  known  by  his 
essay  on  Felagius,  and  firom  whom  the  best  which  could  be  done  may  be 
expected. 

A.  NEANDER. 

Bkrun,  June  23,  1843. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORLD,  ROMAN,  GREEK,  AND  JEWISH,  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  AND  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  trace,  from  the  small  mustard-grain, 
through  the  course  of  the  past  centuries,  lying  open  for  our  inspec- 
tion, the  growth  of  that  mighty  tree,  which  is  destined  to  over- 
shadow the  earth,  and  under  the  branches  of  which  all  its  people 
are  to  find  a  safe  habitation.  The  history  will  shew  how  a  little 
leayen,  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity,  has  been  gradually  pene- 
trating it.  Looking  back  on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries, 
we  would  survey  a  process  of  development  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  included ;  a  process  moving  steadily  onward,  though  not  in 
a  direct  line,  but  through  various  windings,  yet  in  the  end  fur- 
thered by  whatever  has  attempted  to  arrest  its  course ;  a  process 
having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  constantly  following  the  same 
laws,  BO  that  in  the  past,  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we  may 
see  the  germ  of  the  future,  which  is  coining  to  meet  us.  But 
although  the  contemplation  of  history  enables  us  to  perceive  the 
powers  as  they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  laboratories,  and  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  actual  operation,  yet,  in  order  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  all  this,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  we  have  formed 
some  just  conception  of  that,  in  its  inward  essence,  which  we 
would  study  in  its  manifestation  and  process  of  development. 
Our  knowledge  here  falls  into  a  necessary  circle.  To  understand  his- 
tory, it  is  supposed  that  we  have  some  understanding  of  that  which 
constitutes  its  working  principle;  but  it  is  also  history  which 
famishes  us  the  proper  test,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  its 
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2  RELATION  OF  CURISTIANITY 

principle  has  been  rightly  apprehended.  Certainly,  then,  our 
understanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity  will  depend  on  the 
conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of  Christianity  itself. 

Now,  Christianity  we  regard  not  as  a  power  that  has  sprung  up 
out  of  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as  one  which  descended 
from  above,  because  heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted 
humanity ;  a  power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human 
nature  can  create  out  of  its  own  resources,  must  impart  to  that 
nature  a  new  life,  and  change  it  from  its  inmost  centre.  The 
great  source  of  this  power  is  the  person  whose  life  its  appearance 
exhibits  to  us — Jesus  of  Nazareth — the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
when  alienated  from  God  by  sin.  In  the  submission  of  faith  to 
him,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed,  con- 
sists the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of  that  fellowship  of  the 
divine  life  resulting  from  it,  which  we  designate  under  the  name 
of  the  Church.  Out  of  this  springs  the  common  consciousness, 
which  unites  all  its  members  in  one,  however  separated  from  one 
another  by  space  or  time.  The  continuance  of  all  those  agencies, 
whereby  Christianity  has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  life  of  our  race, 
depends  on  our  holding  fast  to  this,  its  peculiar  essence,  to  the 
same  that  has  been  the  spring  of  these  agencies  from  the  begin- 
ning. To  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  derived  its  origin  from  these 
influences  in  humanity,  and  which  must  ever  continue  to  spring 
np  afresh  from  the  same,  may  be  applied  the  remark  of  an  ancient 
historian  respecting  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that  they  will  be 
preserved  by  the  same  means  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  foundation.^ 

But  although  Christianity  can  be  understood  only  as  something 
which  is  above  nature  and  reason,  something  communicated  to 
them  from  a  higher  source,  yet  it  stands  in  necessary  connection 
with  the  essence  of  these  powers  and  with  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment,— otherwise,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  fitted  to  elevate  them 
to  any  higher  stage ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  operate  on  them  at 
all.  And  such  a  connection,  considered  by  itself,  we  must  pre- 
sume to  exist  in  the  works  of  God,  in  the  mutual  and  harmonious 
agreement  of  which  is  manifested  the  divine  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  connection  of  which  we  now  speak  consists  in  this  ; 
that  what  has  by  their  Creator  been  implanted  in  the  essence  of 
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human  nature  and  reason,  what  has  its  ground  in  their  idea  and 
their  destination,  can  attain  to  its  full  realization  only  by  means 
of  that  higher  principle,  as  we  see  it  actually  realized  in  Him 
who  is  its  Source,  and  in  whom  is  expressed  the  original  type  and 
model,  after  which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And  accordingly,  we 
see  the  evidence  of  this  connection,  whenever  ^  observe  how 
human  nature  and  reason  do,  by  virtue  of  this  their  original 
capacity,  actually  strive,  in  their  historical  development,  towards 
this  higher  principle,  which  needs  to  be  communicated  to  them  in 
order  to  their  own  completion ;  and  how,  by  the  same  capacity, 
they  are  made  receptive  of  tliis  principle,  and  conducted  onward 
till  they  yield  to  it  and  become  moulded  by  its  influence.  It  is  \ 
simply  because  such  a  connection  exists ;  because  in  all  cases 
where,  through  the  historic  preparation,  the  soil  has  been  rendered 
suitable  for  its  reception,  Christianity  enters  readily  into  all  that 
is  human,  striving  to  assimilate  it  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  inter- 
penetrate it  with  its  own  power,  that  on  a  superficial  view,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  Christianity  itself  were  only  a  product  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  different  spiritual  elements  it  had  drawn  to- 
gether ;  and  the  opinion  has  found  advocates,  that  it  could  thus  be 
explained.  So  may  it  also  become  blended  for  a  while  with  the  im- 
pure elements,  attracted  by  its  influence,  and  in  its  manifestation 
assume  a  shape  which  wholly  resembles  them ; — till  at  length,  by  its 
own  intrinsic  power,  it  begins  a  process  of  purification,  from  which 
it  issues  forth  refined  and  ennobled,  even  in  its  outward  form. 
But  this  circumstance,  again,  might  seem  to  furnish  some  hold 
for  the  opinion^  as  if  all  those  impure  elements,  which  only  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christianity  in  its  outward  manifestation, 
sprang  from  its  essence ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  opera- 
tion of  its  essence,  as  the  process  of  development  went  on,  was 
to  separate  and  reject  them.  In  the  contemplation  of  history,  as  of 
nature,  it  is  always  in  truth  a  very  difficult  thing  to  avoid  confound- 
ing accidental  symptoms  with  more  deep-seated  agencies, — to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  true  cause  from  what  merely  works  on  the 
surface.' 

If  this  holds  good,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  development  of  human  nature  generally,  it  will  be 

'  We  miglit  apply  here  what  the  great  historian  Polybios  says  on  another,  thongh  kin- 
dred subject :  'A^;>^n  r   %tm^%^u  jmu  ^ifn  ^ii^mxiv  alriat  ««^  w^afi^tf^  iU.  vi.  6. 
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found  to  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  great  period,  which 
was  chosen  for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and 
for  the  diffusion  among  mankind,  from  him,  as  the  source,  of  those 
powers  from  above,  which  formed  the  commencement  of  that  new 
creation,  whose  progressive  work  became  thenceforth  the  final 
problem  and  tjje  goal  of  history.  It  is,  therefore,  only  from  its 
historical  connection  with  the  previous  development  of  that  por- 
tion of  mankind,  among  whom  Christianity  first  appeared,  that 
its  effects  can  be  rightly  understood ;  and  such  a  connected  view 
of  the  subject  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  of  false  ex- 
planations. 

This  connection  is  hinted  at  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  where  he 
says  that  Christ  appeared  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 
For  herein,  certainly,  it  is  implied,  that  the  precise  time  when  he 
appeared  had  some  particular  relation  to  his  appearance ;  that 
the  preparatory  steps,  through  the  previous  development  in  the 
history  of  the  nations,  had  been  directed  precisely  to  this  point, 
and  were  destined  to  proceed  just  so  far,  in  order  to  admit  of  this 
appearance — the  goal  and  central  point  of  all.  It  is  true,  this 
appearance  stands  in  an  altogether  peculiar  relation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
it  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense.  It  is  connected  with  this  reli- 
gion by  the  common  element  of  a  divine  revelation, — the  super- 
natural and  supra-rational  element ;  by  the  common  interest  of 
Theism  and  the  Theocracy ;  as  all  revealed  religion,  the  entire 
development  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  points  from  the  begin- 
ning towards  one  end ;  which  being  reached,  every  thing  must  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  one  organic  whole, — a  whole  wherein  all 
the  principal  momenta  served  to  announce  beforehand,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  end  towards  which  they  were  tending  as  their 
last  fulfilment  and  consummation.  It  is  in  this  reference,  Christ 
says  of  his  relation  to  this  religion,  what  he  could  not  say  after  the 
same  manner,  of  his  relation  to  any  other,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil ;  although  it  remains 
none  the  less  true,  that  Christ  stands  in  the  relation  of  one  who 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  to  all  the  truth  at  bottom  in  all 
religions,  to  the  purely  human  element  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
But  still  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  connection  of 
the  appearance  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  alone.      Judaism 
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itself,  as  the  reyealed  religion  of  Theism,  can  be  understood  in  its 
true  significance,  only  as  contrasted  with  the  Nature-religion  of 
Paganism.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  seed  of  divine  truth  out 
of  which  Christianity  sprang,  was  communicated  to  reason  by 
dirine  revelation ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  reason  unfolding  itself 
from  beneath,  must  seek,  especially  among  that  great  historical 
people,  the  Greeks,  how  far  it  could  singly,  and  by  its  own  power, 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  To  this,  the  Apostle 
Paul  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  God  hath  determined  for  all  nations 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
— how  long  they  should  continue,  and  how  far  they  should  ex- 
tend their  sway, — ^that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him."  And  so,  too,  when  he  says 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
that  the  world,  by  its  own  wisdom,  sought  to  know  Grod  in  his 
wisdom,  but  could  not  know  him.  As  it  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  Hebrews  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  heaven-derived  element 
of  the  Theistic  religion,  so  it  was  ordained  that  among  the  Greeks, 
all  seeds  of  human  culture  should  unfold  themselves  in  beautiftil 
harmony,  to  a  complete  and  perfect  whole ;  and  then  Christianity, 
taking  up  the  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  was 
to  unite  both  in  one,  and  shew  how  it  was  necessary  that  both 
should  co-operate  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  itself  and  for 
the  unfolding  of  what  it  contains.  Origen  had  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  what  Celsus  the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity  main- 
tained, when  he  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 
talents  and  fitness  of  position,  which  qualified  them  for  applying 
human  culture  to  the  development  and  elaboration  of  those  ele- 
ments of  divine  knowledge  they  had  received  from  other  quarters, 
namely  from  the  East.^ 

Besides,  among  Pagans,  the  transient  flashes  of  a  deeply-seated 
consciousness  of  God, — ^the  sporadic  revelations  of  Him  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  not  left  him- 
self without  witness  among  any  people, — are  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken;— the  testimonia  animsB  naturaliter  christianse,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  an  ancient  father,  which  pointed  to  Christianity. 

*  "Oti  x^TfMt  »m)  /3iC«um0'c«^«u  urn}  ii^Hn^mt  vr^it  ii^grnf  rk  vwi  ^m^Qi^f  iv^i/i*r«  Jifi%iufif 
•**•<»  "EXktmt.  Origen,  acqaiescing  in  this  opinion,  mjs  it  serves  precisely  for  the 
rindication  of  Chrixtianity.     c.  Cels.  i.  2. 
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And  while  it  was  necessary  that  the  influence  of  Judaism  should 
penetrate  into  the  heathen  world,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  and 
open  a  point  of  communication  for  Christianity,  so  was  it  needful 
also,  that  the  stem  and  repulsive  stiffness  of  Judaism  should  he 
softened  and  expanded  by  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  or- 
der to  become  recipient  for  what  was  new  in  the  presentations 
of  the  Gospel.  The  three  great  historical  nations  had  to  contri- 
bute, each  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
planting  of  Christianity, — the  Jews  on  the  side  of  the  religious 
element ;  the  Greeks  on  the  side  of  science  and  art ;  the  Romans, 
as  masters  of  the  world,  on  the  aide  of  the  political  element. 
When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  arrived,  and  Christ  appeared, 
— when  the  goal  of  history  had  thus  been  reached, — ^then  it  was, 
that  through  him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  that-  proceeded 
from  him, — ^the  might  of  Christianity, — all  the  threads,  hitherto 
separated,  of  human  development,  were  to  be  brought  together 
and  interwoven  in  one  web. 

Now,  how  it  was,  that  the  different  courses  of  development 
under  revealed,  and  in  natural  religion, — under  Judaism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greek  or  Roman  institutions  on  the  other, — co- 
operated to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  it  is  our  present 
purpose  more  particularly  to  consider ;  and  we  will  first  cast  a 
glance  at  the  religious  state  of  the  pagan  world  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 


STATE  OF  THE  PAGAN  WORLD  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

If,  in  the  ancient  world,  a  dark  fatality  seemed  to  reveal  itself 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  an  irresistible  cycle  to  which  all 
human  greatness  was  forced  to  submit,  in  this  impression  we  may 
recognise  the  consciousness  of  a  necessary  law  of  development  at 
that  stage  of  the  world.  All  national  greatness  depends  on  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  and  manners ;  and  this  again  on  the  power 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  the  popular  religions 
of  antiquity  answered  only  for  a  certain  stage  of  culture.  When 
the  nations,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  had  passed  beyond 
this,  the  necessary  consequence  was  a  dissevering  of  the  spiiit 
from  the  religious  traditions.  In  the  case  of  the  more  quiet  and 
equable  development  of  the  Oriental  mind, — so  tenacious  of  the 
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old, — the  opposition  between  the  mythic  religion  of  the  people, 
and  the  secret,  theosophic  doctrines  of  a  priestly  cast,  who  gave 
direction  to  the  popular  conscience,  might  exist  for  centuries 
without  change.  But  among  the  more  excitable  nations  of  the 
West,  intellectual  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attained  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence,  must  necessarily  fall  into  collision  with  the 
mythic  religion,  handed  down  from  the  infancy  of  the  people. 
The  more  widely  diffused  cultivation  became,  the  more  extensiye 
grew  this  schiBm.  Beligion  was  depriyed  of  its  power,  and  the 
defection  from  this  led  at  the  same  time  to  the  depraration  of 
morals.  Thus  the  culture  which  had  no  religious  and  moral 
ground  of  support,  capable  of  withstanding  every  shock,  and  in- 
destructible under  all  changes, — ^as  soon  as  it  was  rent  from  its 
connection  with  the  inner  life  that  alone  gives  the  vigour  of  health 
to  all  human  concerns, — could  only  degenerate  into  false  civiliza- 
tion and  corruption.  There  was  as  yet  no  salt  to  preserve  the 
life  of  humanity  from  decomposing,  or  to  restore  it  back  again 
when  passing  to  decomposition. 

As  it  was  the  Grecian  mind, — ^freed  in  its  development  from 
the  influence  of  tradition, — to  which  philosophy  and  every  inde- 
pendent science  under  its  form,  owe  their  existence ;  so  too,  it 
was  among  the  Greeks  that-  the  mighty  schism  first  presented 
itself,  between  the  human  mind  striving  after  its  freedom,  and 
the  popular  religion.  As  early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  arbitrary  and  heartless  dialectic  of  the  Sophists 
was  directed  against  the  might  of  holy  tradition  and  morals. 
Plato  already  represents  Socrates  discoursing  against  this  rage 
for  enlightenment,  which  he  characterises  as  a  '*  boorish  wisdom,"  ^ 
that  put  itself  to  the  thankless  task  of  tracing  back  all  mythical 
tales  to  some  natural  fact,  neglecting  meanwhile,  what  is  most 
important  and  nearest  to  man,  the  knowledge  of  himself.  And 
in  the  times  immediately  succeeding,  appeared  a  certain  Eue- 
merus,  from  the  school  of  Cyrene,  who  fancied  that  he  had  com- 
passed the  long-sought  object,  and  resolved  the  whole  doctrine 
concerning  the  gods,  into  a  history  of  nature. 

Among  the  Bomans,   religion  was  more  closely  interwoven, 

*  *Ay(»i»^  rifl  ^•fm  xt^f****fy  **  what  he  8*78  of  one  of  those  enlighteners  who  were 
for  explaining  every  thing  into  the  natural  and  trivial.  Phwdma,  p.  286,  Plat  ed. 
Bipont,  voL  x. 
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than  in  the  other  ancient  states,  with  politics.  One  gave  life  to 
the  other.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  whole  civil  and  do- 
mestic life  was  based  on  religious  customs,  which,  by  their  con- 
nection with  modesty  of  manners,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  more  ©sthetic  than  moral  element  of  the  Grecian  my- 
thology,— a  system  which  did  not  shrink  from  eren  entering  into 
union  with  immorality.^  The  great  historian  Polybius  has  givfen 
a  picture  of  Roman  life,  as  it  wa«  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Christ,  while  it  yet  retained  its  ancient  simplicity.  Judging  by 
those  maxims  of  the  understanding  which,  as  a  statesman,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  believed 
that  the  trait  of  character  for  which  the  Roman  people  had  been 
commonly  reproached,  the  excessive  superstition  inwrought  with 
their  public  and  private  life,  was,  in  truth,  the  firmest  pillar  of 
the  Roman  state.*  Contemplating  religion  in  this  outward  way, 
he  saw  in  it  only  a  means,  employed  by  the  wisdom  of  law-givers, 
for  training  and  leading  the  multitude.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
were  it  even  possible  to  form  a  state  of  wise  men,  such  a  pro- 
cedure would,  perhaps,  be  found  unnecessary.  But  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  which  unruly  passions  and  desires  exercised 
over  the  excitable  multitude,  there  was  need  of  such  means,  in 
order  to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  dread  of  the  invisible,  and  by 
terrifying  fictions.*  From  this  power  of  religious  faith  he  ac- 
counted for  the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  with  whom  an  oath  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  to  be 
relied  on  with  far  more  confidence  than  any  number  of  other 
securities  in  the  Grecian  states.  But  while  he  praised  the 
ancients,  who,  not  without  good  reasons,  had  introduced  among  the 
multitude  these  opinions  concerning  tlie  gods  and  the  things  of 
the  lower  world,  he  felt  constrained  to  censure  those  of  his  own 
contemporaries,  who  were  most  unreasonably  and  inconsiderately 
seeking  to  destroy  these  convictions.* 

'  A  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Grecian  religions,  particularly  noticed  hy 
DionjsiuB  of  HalicarnaasuSf  a  Greek  writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  8ee  the  well-known 
and  remarkable  passage  in  Archseol.  Roman.  I.  ii.  o.  18. 

T^dyfAaTa,  Xiygt  ii  rvv  inftiett/Aefiect,     L.  vi.  C.  56. 

^  Ati«'(r«i,  ro7i  ainXoif  (poCci$  xa)  r^  roiavrip  r^ctyuhiif  ra  vrXn^ri  fvn^^iif, 

*  /^ix%^  ct  xuXMte)  i»H$vft  ftci  rkf  irt^i  Sitiv  Ifveias  *»^  Tk$  vwt^  rif  iv  ^^•v  imXri-^xtf 

tlx   tlxjp  ftxi   el>f  trv^tf   %U   rk  vXnfffi  ira^Ufaymyuir'    vXv  }>%  fMtXX^t  •/  vDy  ii«^  *m.\ 

mXiyatf  ixCuXXut  ai/rec. 
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It  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  at  the  point  occupied  by  the 
ancient  world,  that  in  proportion  as  scientific  culture  came  to  be 
more  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  this  opposition  noticed 
by  Polybius  between  the  subjective  conviction  of  individuals  and 
the  public  state-religion,  would  become  more  strongly  marked. 
There  were  no  means  of  creating  a  fellowship  of  religious  interest 
on '  truthful  grounds,  between  the  cultivated  class  and  the  people. 
The  wiser  sort   endeavoured  to   sustain  the  popular   religion; 
either   because,   like  Polybius,   they  merely  recognised  in  it  a 
necessary  means  to  political  ends ;  or  because,  like  philosophers  , 
of  more  depth,  they  regarded  it  as  not  barely  the  work  of  human 
caprice,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher  necessity ;  as  resting  on  a 
basis  of  truth,  which  could  be  brought  near  the  consciousness  of  . 
the  multitude  only  under  this  human  form ;  as  the  fragments  of  ! 
a  tradition,  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  possessed 
in  the  earliest  times,  wherein  all  that  was  true,  and  that  claimed 
to  be  acknowledged  as  such  also  by  the  wise,  -ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from   tlie  imperfect  form.*      With  Polybius    agrees 
Strabo  the  geographer,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Casar. 
**  The  multitude  of  women,"  he  observes,  "  and  the  entire  mass  of 
the  common  people,  cannot  be  led  to  piety  by  the  doctrines  of 
philosophy  ;  for  this  purpose  superstition  also  is  necessary,  which 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  myths  and  tales  of  wonder."     Having 
adduced  some  examples  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  he  adds, 
"  such  things  the  founders  of  states  employed  as  bugbears  to 
awe  childish  people."     These  myths,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  were 
required  not  only  for  children,  but  no  less  for  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  who  are  no  better  than  children ;  and  so  too  for 
those  whose  education  is  imperfect,  for  in  their  case,  too,  reason 


*  So  Aristode,  who  says :  "  It  has  heen  handed  dowiif  io  a  mythical  form,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  posterity,  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  the  divioe  (the  Deity)  compasses 
entire  nature.  All  besides  this  has  been  added,  after  the  mythical  style,  for  the  parpose 
of  persuading  the  multitude,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  laws  and  the  adyantage  of  the 
state.  Thus  men  have  given  to  the  gods  human  forms,  and  have  even  represented  them 
under  the  figure  of  other  beings,  in  the  train  of  which  fictions  foUowed  many  more  of 
the  like  sort.  But  if  we  separate  from  all  this  the  original  principle,  and  consider  it 
alone,  namely,  that  the  first  essences  are  gods,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  been  divinely 
said ;  and  since  it  is  probable  that  philosophy  and  the  arts  have  been  several  times,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible,  found  and  lost,  such  doctrines  may  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  as  the  remains  of  ancient  wisdom.**    Metaphy:).  x.  8. 
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has  not  as  yet  acquired  strength  enough  to  throw  off  the  habits 
they  have  brought  with  them  from  the  years  of  childhood/ 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Koman  republic,  when  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  culture,  this  opposition,  which  had  for  a  long  time  existed 
among  the  Greeks,  between  the  religion  of  thinking  men  and  the 
state-religion,  or  the  popular  faith,  began  to  prevail  more  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
Thus  the  learned  Roman  antiquarian  Varro,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  distinguished  three  kinds  of  theology, 
the  poetic  or  mythical,  the  civil,  and  the  natural ;  the  last  being 
the  one  which  belongs  to  the  whole  world,  and  in  which  the  wise 
are  agreed.  The  theologia  civilis,  in  its  relation  to  truth,  seemed 
to  him  to  lie  half-way  between  mythology  and  philosophical  reli- 
gion." Seneca  said,  in  his  tract  "  against  superstition,"  "  the 
whole  of  that  vulgar  crowd  of  gods,  which  for  ages  past  a  Protean 
superstition  has  been  accumulating,  we  shall  worship  in  this 
sense,  viz.  that  we  ever  remember  the  worship  we  pay  them  is 
due  rather  to  good  manners  than  to  their  own  worth.  All  such 
rites  the  sage  will  observe,  because  they  are  commanded  by  the 
laws,  not  because  they  are  pleasing  to  the  gods."  So  Cotta, 
whom  Cicero  introduces  as  the  Academician,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  work,  *'  De  natura  Deorum,"  knows  how  to  distinguish,  in 
his  own  person,  the  two  different  positions  of  the  pontifex  and 
the  philosopher.  But  not  every  one  had  the  wisdom  which  could 
hold  these  two  positions  distinctly  apart,  and  keep  them  from 
destroying,  where  they  had  nothing  better  to  substitute  in  place 
of  what  they  destroyed.  The  inner  disunion  was  at  length  no 
longer  to  be  concealed  even  from  those  who  were  no  philosophers. 
When,  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  a  superficial  cultivation  came 
to  be  more  widely  spread  among  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  gradually  disappeared ;  when  the  old  civic 
virtue,  and  the  old  constitution  and  freedom  sank  away,  and  were 
succeeded  by  every  species  of  moral  depravation  and  by  servitude, 

^  In  Strabo  C^graph.  L  i.  o.  2. 

^  His  words  are :  **  Prima  theologia  maxime  aocommodata  est  ad  theatmm,  secnnda 
ad  mundmn,  tertia  ad  urbem.  Ea,  qnse  scnbant  poetse,  minns  esse,  qnam  at  populi  se- 
qui  debeant,  quae  antera  philosophi,  plus  qnam  at  ea  volgam  scrutari  expediat  Ea,  qan 
fncilius  intra  parietes  in  schola,  quam  extra  in  foro  ferre  possunt  aares.  Augustin.  de 
civitato  Dei,  1.  vi.  c.  5,  et  scq. 
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then  was  the  tie  also  broken  whereby  the  old  religion  of  the  state 
had  been  thus  far  preserved  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Those 
among  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  which  most  com- 
pletely harmonized  with  a  worldly,  thoughtless  spirit,  destitute  of 
all  susceptibility  for  the  godlike ;  those  which  made  pleasure  man's 
highest  end,  or  which  led  to  doubt  of  all  objective  truth,  Epicu- 
reanism,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  a  Lucretius,  and  scep- 
ticism, found  currency  on  all  sides;  and  although  the  systems 
themselves  were  seldom  studied,  yet  the  great  mass  of  half-edu- 
cated men  became  familiar  with  their  results.  Individuals  ap- 
peared who,  like  Lucian,  pointed  the  shafts  of  their  wit  against 
the  existing  religions,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  In 
the  religious  systems  of  the  several  nations  that  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with  one  another  by  the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophical  schools,  men  saw  nothing  but 
the  strife  of  opinions,  without  any  criterion  of  truth.  Pilate's 
question,  "  what  is  truth?"  conveying  a  sneer  at  all  enthusiasm 
about  such  a  matter,  represented  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  of 
many  a  noble  Roman. 

They  who,  without  any  deep  sense  of  religious  need,  were  yet 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to  a  total  denial  of  religion, 
endeavoured  to  content  themselves  with  that  dead  abstraction, 
which  is  usually  left  behind  as  something  to  retire  to  from  the 
living  forms  of  religion,  when  these  are  on  the  point  of  expiring; 
a  certain  species  of  Deism,  a  way  of  thinking  that  does  not 
indeed  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  yet  places 
him  at  the  utmost  possible  distance,  in  the  back-ground  of  his 
works.  An  idle  deity  is  all  that  is  wanted;  not  one  everywhere 
active,  whose  agency  pervades  the  whole  life  of  things.  He  who, 
to  satisfy  his  religious  wants,  requires  anything  beyond  this 
meagre  abstraction ;  he  who  would  know  anything  more  respect- 
ing man's  relation  to  a  higher  world,  appears  already,  to  men  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.  The  inquiries  that 
suggest  themselves  under  the  feeling  of  a  more  profound  religious 
need,  are  to  such  minds  unintelligible,  for  they  are  strangers  to 
the  feeling  itself.  In  the  notions  entertained  by  the  many  con- 
cerning the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  punishments  of  the  lower 
world,  they  see  nothing  but  superstition,  without  recognising  in 
them  a  fundamental  truth,  namely,  the  undeniable  need  which 
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leads  men  into  yarions  delusions  only  when  misunderstood.  But, 
by  minds  of  this  stamp,  the  whole  is  ridiculed  alike  as  mere 
dreams  and  fancies  of  limited  man,  who  transfers  all  his  own 
passions  orer  to  his  gods.  As  a  representative  of  this  class,  we 
may  take  that  satirical  castigator  of  manners  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  Lucian,  who  characterizes  himself  <  as  the  hater  of 
lies,  cheats,  and  charlatanry.*  And  Justin  Martyr  obserres  of 
the  philosophers  in  his  time,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  them  be- 
stow no  thought  on  the  questions,  whether  there  is  one  God,  or 
whether  there  are  many  gods,  whether  there  is  a  providence  or 
no  providence ;  as  if  knowledge  of  these  matters  were  of  no  im- 
portance to  our  wellbeing."  "  They  rather  seek,"  says  he,  "  to 
convince  us  also,  that  the  divinity  extends  his  care  to  the  great 
whole,  and  to  the  several  kinds,  but  not  to  me  and  to  you,  not 
to  men  as  individuals.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  pray  to  him,  for 
everything  occurs  according  to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  an  end- 
less cycle."  * 

From  the  wreck  of  religion  many  sought  to  rescue  the  faith  in 
one  divine  primal  essence,  which  they  found  it  difficult,  however, 
to  distinguish  from  the  world ;  and  the  simple  spiritual  worship 
of  this  appeared  to  them  the  original  truth,  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  in  the  popular  religions. 
It  was  Varro's  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  true  in  religion  was 
the  idea  of  a  rational  soul  of  the  world,  by  which  all  things  are 
moved  and  governed.'  He  traces  the  origin  of  superstition  and 
unbelief  to  the  introduction  of  idols,  which  he  contends  were  un- 
known to  the  earliest  religion  of  the  Romans.*  "  If  images  had 
not  been  introduced,"  says  he,  "  the  gods  would  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  a  more  chaste  and  simple  manner  :"  ^  and  he  appeals, 
futhermore,  to  the  example  of  the  Jews.  So  Strabo  informs  us 
what  he  himself  considered  to  be  the  original  truth  in  religion, 
where  he  describes  Moses  as  a  religious  reformer,  who  established 

reiduruitf  u^of  rUf  fuct^Zv  avS^ttvrtif     iratu  2i  iTtfXX*/  tint.     Which,  to  be  sure,  he 
could  saj,  with  perfect  justice,  of  his  own  time.     Bee  the  dialogue  entitled  aXjtvf, 

»  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  at  the  beginning,  f.  218,  Ed.  Colon.  1686. 

^  Anima  mota  ac  ratione  mundnm  gubernans. 

*  Qui  primi  simulacra  deorum  populis  posuernnt,  eos  civitatibus  suis  et  metum  dem- 
sisse  et  errorem  addidisse. 

*  Castins  Dii  observarentur ;  see  Angustin.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  31. 
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the  simple  spiritual  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  opposition 
to  the  idol  and  image  worship  of  all  other  nations ;  "  and  this 
one  Supreme  Essence,"  says  he,  ^*  is  what  embraces  us  all,  water 
and  Ifmd,  what  we  call  the  heavens,  the  world,  the  nature  of 
things.  This  Highest  Being  should  be  worshipped  without  any 
yisible  image,  in  sacred  groyes.  In  such  retreats  the  devout 
should  lay  tliemselves  down  to  sleep,  and  expect  signs  from  God 
in  dreams."  But  this  simple  nature-worship,  Strabo  supposes, 
became  afterwards,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  everywhere  else, 
corrupted  by  superstition  and  thirst  for  power.*  We  should  men- 
tion here,  also,  that  eclectic  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  tribe,  J)^ 
monajc^  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  resided  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  near  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  universally  respected  for  his  simple  life,  full  of 
kindness  and  charity  to  all.  He  was  the  representative  of  a 
sober,  practical  bent  of  mind,  striving  after  nothing  beyond  the 
purely  human,  which,  while  it  discarded  whatever  savoured  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  checked  all  inquiry  also  about  super- 
terrestrial  things.  He  made  no  offerings,  because  the  gods  needed 
none.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  for 
he  thought,  "  if  they  were  bad,  they  ought  to  be  divulged  to  keep 
men  away  from  them ;  and  if  they  were  good,  they  should  be  com- 
municated to  all,  from  love  to  mankind."  When  a  show  of 
gladiators  was  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Athens,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  assembled  people,  and  told  them  they  should 
pass  no  such  decree,  until  they  had  first  removed  away  the  altar 
of  pity  (sXsog.)  That  equanimity  which  renders  man  independent 
of  outward  things  and  truly  free,  which  makes  him  fear  nothing 
and  hope  for  nothing,  he  considered  the  loftiest  attainment. 
When  asked  whether  he  thought  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  his 
answer  was,  '^  Yes  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  im- 
mortal." * 

*  SCimbo,  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

*  See  the  accoant  of  his  life  bj  Laciao.  This  remarkable  bent  of  DemonaXf  so  exdu- 
fivelj  practical,  moral,  and  rationaUstic,  so  decided  in  its  renunciation  of  all  higher 
knowledge,  so  ready  to  sponif  as  &naticism,  all  speculative  or  religious  interest  about 
any  other  world  besides  or  above  the  present,  is  illustrated  by  several  other  of  his  sen- 
tences, preserved  in  the  collection  of  Johannes  Stobaeus.  Thus,  when  asked  if  the 
world  was  animated,  or  of  a  spherical  shape,  he  replied,  **  You  busy  yourselves  imperti- 
nently about  the  nature  of  the  world,  but  of  the  disorder  in  your  own  nature  you  do  not 


* 
■ 
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The  elder  Pliny,  while  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  is  lost  in  admiration  of  an  immeasurable  creative  spirit, 
beyond  all  human  comprehension,  manifesting  himself  in  his 
works.  But  his  admiration  of  this  exalted  spirit  of  the  uniyerse, 
serves  only  to  awaken,  in  tenfold  strength,  the  depressing  sense 
of  the  narrowness  and  vanity  of  man's  existence.  He  saw 
nothing  to  fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt  feeble  man  and  that  unknown, 
all-transcending  spirit.  Polytheism  appeared  to  him  an  inven- 
tion of  human  weakness.  Since  men  were  incapable  of  grasping 
and  retaining  the  whole  conception  of  perfect  being,  they  sepa- 
rated it  into  many  parts.  They  formed  for  themselves  divers 
ideals  as  objects  of  worship ;  each  making  himself  a  god,  suited 
to  his  own  peculiar  wants.  "  All  religion  is  the  offspring  of 
necessity,  weakness,  and  fear.  What  God  is, — ^if  in  truth  he  be 
anything  distinct  from  the  world, — it  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
man's  understanding  to  know.  But  it  is  a  foolish  delusion,  which 
has  sprung  from  human  weakness  and  human  pride,  to  imagine 
that  such  an  infinite  spirit  would  concern  himself  with  the  petty 
affairs  of  men.^  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  might  not  be 
better  for  men  to  be  wholly  without  religion,  than  to  have  one  of 
this  kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to  its  object.  The  vanity  of  man, 
and  his  insatiable  longing  after  existence,  have  led  him  also  to 
dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradictions,  he  is 
the  most  wretched  of  creatures ;  since  the  other  creatures  have 
no  wants  transcending  the  bounds  of  their  nature.  Man  is  full 
of  desires  and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be 
satisfied.  His  nature  is  a  lie, — uniting  the  greatest  poverty  with 
the  greatest  pride.  Among  these  so  great  evils,  the  best  thing 
God  has  bestowed  on  man,  is  the  power  to  take  his  own  life." 
Sadness,  mixed  with  a  cold  resignation,  is  the  prevailing  tone 
that  runs  through  Pliny's  remarkable  work.     It  was  in  the  same 


think.*'  The  plaj  on  tho  words  is  not  translatable  into  English.  'Tf^tss  vrt^t  fti*  roZ 
Ki(rfA0u  vXtnr^ttyfianTrt,  vrt^i  )t  rnt  iavrHf  kx»9ft,\at  •if  ^^«yr/^(ri.  8tobflei  £o 
logo),  1.  iu  0.  i.  11,  ed.  lleeren,  P.  ii.  p.  10.  Two  other  sentences  are  contained  in  the 
Anthology  of  Stobaeus  on  the  yvUfis  rteturcv  and  on  y«'f^•^/'l«,  and  in  Orelli's  Collec- 
tion of  the  Gnomographi  gneci. 

'  Plin.  hist.  nat.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  et  seq. ;  1.  viL  c.  1.  Irridendum  vero,  agere  cnram  rcrum 
humanarum  illud,  quidquid  est  suuimum.  Anne  tarn  tristi  atque  muUiplici  miuisterio 
uon  pollui  credamos  dubitemusve  ? 
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temper  he  proceeded  to  encounter  the  flames  of  Vesuyius,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  theur  effects. 

But,  as  the  history  of  this  and  of  eyery  age  witnesses,  there  is 
a  religious  need  clinging  to  man^s  nature,  and  not  to  be  denied  ; 
a  need  of  recognising  something  aboye  nature,  and  of  fellowship 
with  the  same,  which  only  asserts  itself  with  the  more  force  the 
longer  it  is  repressed.  The  predominance  of  that  worldly  bent 
of  mind,  which  will  acknowledge  nothing  aboye  nature,  does  but 
call  forth,  in  the  end,  a  stronger  reaction  of  the  longing  after  the 
supernatural ;  the  dominion  of  an  all-denying  unbelief  excites  a 
more  intense  desire  to  be  able  to  belieye.  And  the  experience 
itself,  which  follows  in  the  train  of  unbelief,  contributes  to  bring 
about  this  result.  The  times  in  which  unbelief  has  preyailed, 
are,  as  history  teaches,  uniformly  times  of  earthly  calamity  ;  for 
the  moral  deprayation  which  accompanies  unbelief,  necessarily 
destroys  also  the  foundation  of  all  earthly  prosperity.  Thus  the 
time  of  the  diffusion  of  unbelief  in  the  Roman  state,  was  also  the 
time  which  saw  the  destruction  of  ciyil  liberty,  and  the  time  of 
public  suffering,  under  the  rule  of  merciless  despots.  And  the 
outward  distress  awakened  a  sense  of  the  inward ;  men  were  led 
to  regard  their  estrangement  from  the  gods  and  irom  heayen,  as 
a  principal  cause  of  the  public  decay  and  misery.  Many  felt 
themselyes  constrained  to  compare  these  times  of  public  misfor- 
tune with  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
belieyed  this  melancholy  change  ought  to  be  ascribed  particularly 
to  the  decline  of  the  relegio  Momanay  once  so  scrupulously  ob- 
seryed.  In  the  gods,  now  cast  off*  or  neglected,  they  saw  the 
authors  and  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  obseryed  the 
mutual  strife  of  the  philosophical  systems,  whicb,  promising  truth, 
did  but  multiply  uncertainty  and  doubt.  All  this  excited  in 
them  the  longing  after  some  external  authority,  which  might 
senre  as  a  stay  for  religious  conyiction  ;  and  they  resorted  back 
to  the  religion  of  their  more  fortunate  ancestors,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  that  religion,  found  themselyes  so  happy  in  tlio  free- 
dom from  all  doubt.  That  old  religion  appeared  to  them,  like 
the  days  of  the  past,  in  a  transfigured  light.  Such  was  the  tone 
of  feeling  which  set  in  to  oppose,  first  the  preyailing  infidelity, 
afterwards  Christianity. 

Thus  the  pagan  Caecilius,  in  the  apologetic  dialogue  of  Minu- 
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cius  Felix,  first  describes  the  strife  and  uncertainty  in  the  sys- 
tems of  human  philosophy;  shews  what  small  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  human  things  generally ;  and  points  to  the  doubts  in 
a  providence,  which  suggest  themselres  when  we  observe  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  virtuous,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  How  much  nobler  and  better  is  it,  then, 
to  receive  just  what  our  fathers  have  taught  us,  as  a  sufficient 
guide  to  truth  1  To  worship  the  gods  which  we  have  been  in- 
structed by  our  fathers  to  reverence,  even  before  we  could  have 
any  true  knowledge  of  them  %  To  allow  ourselves,  in  regard  to 
the  divinities,  no  license  of  private  judgment,  but  to  believe  our 
ancestors,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  near  the  birth  of  the 
world,  were  even  considered  worthy  of  having  the  gods  for  their 
friends  or  for  their  kings  %  " 

The  need  of  some  union  with  heaven,  from  which  men  felt  they 
were  estranged,  the  dissatisfaction  with  a  cold,  melancholy  pre- 
sent, procured  a  more  ready  belief  for  those  accounts,  in  the 
mythical  legends  of  a  golden  age,  wherein  gods  and  men  lived  in 
intimate  fellowship  together.  Ardent  spirits  looked  back  to 
those  times. with  a  sort  of  earnest  craving, — a  craving  after  the 
past,  that  pointed  to  the  future.  Thus  Pausanias^  endeavours 
to  defend  old  mythical  traditions  against  the  infidelity  of  his 
contemporaries ;  accounting  for  the  latter,  partly  from  the  fact, 
that  the  true  had  been  rendered  suspicious  by  being  mixed  in 
with  the  false,  and  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  men  had  grown 
accustomed  to  apply  a  standard,  suiting  the  present  times  only, 
to  that  more  glorious  period  of  wonders.  Of  those  former  days 
he  says  :  "  The  men  who  lived  then,  were,  on  account  of  their 
uprightness  and  piety,  admitted  as  guests  and  even  table-com- 
panions of  the  gods ;  for  their  good  actions  the  gods  openly  be- 
stowed honours  on  them,  and  for  their  bad,  openly  manifested 
displeasure.  It  was  then,  also,  that  men  themselves  became 
gods,  and  continue  to  enjoy  this  honour."  But  of  his  own  time 
he  says  :  "  At  the  present  day,  when  wickedness  has  reached  its 
highest  pitch,  and  extended  itself  through  all  the  country  and  in 
every  town,  such  an  incident  no  longer  occurs,  as  that  of  a  man 
becoming  a  god,  except  merely  in  name,  and  through  flattery  to 
power  (the  apotheosis  of  the  emperors) ;  and  the  anger  of  the 

*  In  his  description  of  Greece.     See  Arcadica,  or  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  §  2. 
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gods  awaits  transgressor's  at  a  remote  period,  and  after  they  are 
gone  from  this  world."  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  on  the  old  Roman  history, 
relates  the  story  of  a  restal  virgin,  whose  innocence,  after  she 
had  been  falsely  accused,  was  miraculously  brought  to  light. 
Upon  this  he  remarks :  "  The  followers  of  atheistic  philosophies, 
— if  philosophies  they  may  be  called,  which  scoff  at  all  appear- 
ances of  the  gods,  that  are  said  to  have  occurred  among  the 
Greeks  or  Barbarians, — would  make  themselves  quite  merry  with 
these  accounts,  attributing  them  to  human  exaggeration,  as  if  no 
one  of  the  gods  ever  concerned  himself  about  a  man,  whoever  he 
might  be ;  but  he  who  is  not  disposed  to  deny  altogether  the  care 
of  the  gods  for  men,  but  believes  they  regard  the  good  with  com- 
placency and  the  bad  with  displeasure,  will  look  upon  these  ap- 
pearances as  not  incredible."^ 

The  artificial  faith  in  an  old  religion  that  had  outlived  itself, 
must,  on  this  very  account,  become  fanatical,  be  united  with  pas- 
sion in  place  of  natural  conviction.  Hence  the  violence  by  which 
the  continually  waning  course  of  Paganism  was  sought  to  be 
maintained  against  the  onward  advance  of  Christianity.  Although 
the  Romans,  accustomed  to  hold  firm  to  their  old  traditional 
forms,  and  national  peculiarities,  were  singularly  averse  to  foreign 
modes  of  worship,  yet  this  fundamental  trait  in  the  old  Roman 
character  had,  witii  many,  already  become  obliterated.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Rome  had  lost  its  power  over  their  minds,  and 
they  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  prop  for  their  religious 
faith  in  foreign  modes  of  worship.  Ceremonies  that  wore  an  air 
of  enigma  and  mystery ;  strange-sounding  magical  formulas  in 
some  barbarous  tongue ;  whereby,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  the  na- 
tional dignity  of  devoutness  was  put  to  the  blush,*  found  readiest 
admittance.  Men  were  looking,  as  usual,  for  some  peculiar  super- 
natural power  in  that  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  which 
was  incapable  of  being  understood. 

Hence,  the  artifi/Aal  faith  was  pressed  more  closely  to  assume 
the  shape  of  superstition.     Unbelief,  against  which  an  undeniable 


*  Antiq.  Roman,  ii.  68. 

^rmr^tof  a^i-fui  ritf  ttfrtCuaf.     De  snperst.  c.  33. 
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need  of  man's  nature  asserted  its  force,  called  forth  superstition, 
— since  these  two  distempered  conditions  of  the  spiritual  life  are 
but  opposite  symptoms  of  the  same  fundamental  evil,  and  one  of 
them,  therefore,  paases  easily  over  to  the  other.  It  is  the  worldly 
tone  of  the  inner  life,  which  either  suppresses  religious  feeling 
entirely,  and  then  turns  to  unbelief;  or,  mixing  itself  up  with  that 
feeling,  gives  to  it  an  interpretation  of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  to 
superstition.  The  desperation  of  unbelief  surrenders  the  troubled 
conscience  a  prey  to  superstition ;  and  the  irrationality  of  super- 
stition makes  religion  suspected  by  the  thoughtful  mind.  Such 
an  opposition  we  find  presenting  itself,  whenever  we  contemplate 
this  period  under  various  forms.  A  man  who  was  not  in  the 
habit,  like  Lucian,  of  ridiculing  the  absurd  extravagances  of  super- 
stition, but  who  was  made  sad  in  contemplating  such  cases  of  the 
denial  or  misapprehension  of  the  Godlike, — ^the  wise  and  devout 
Plutarch, — in  a  beautiful  work  of  his,  where  he  describes  this 
opposition,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time,*  presents  us  a  picture 
from  the  life,  of  such  caricatures  of  religion.  "  Every  little  evil 
is  magnified  to  the  superstitious  man,  by  the  scaring  spectres  of 
his  anxiety.*  He  looks  on  himself  as  a  man  whom  the  gods  hate 
and  pursue  with  their  anger.  A  far  worse  lot  is  before  him ;  he 
dares  employ  no  means  for  averting  or  curing  the  evil,  lest  he  be 
found  fighting  against  the  gods.  The  physician,  the  consoling 
friend,  are  driven  away.  Leave  me, — says  the  wi^etched  man, — 
me,  the  impious,  the  accursed,  hated  of  the  gods,  to  sufier  my 
punishment.  He  sits  out  of  doors,  wrapped  in  sackcloth  or  in 
filthy  rags ;  ever  and  anon  he  rolls  himself,  naked,  in  the  dirt, 
confessing  aloud  this  and  that  sin," — and  the  nature  of  these  sins 
is  truly  characteristic ! — "  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  something 
wrong,"  ^ — he  has  gone  some  way  or  other,  which  was  not  allowed 
him  by  the  divinity.  The  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods  give 
no  pleasure  to  the  superstitious,*  but  fill  him  rather  with  fear  and 
affright.  He  proves  the  saying  of  Pythagoras  false  in  his  own 
case, — that  we  are  happiest  when  we  approach  the  gods, — ^for  it 
is  just  then  he  is  most  wretched.  Temples  and  altars  are  places 
of  refuge  for  the  persecuted ;  but  where  all  others  find  deliver- 


^   The  tract  ITiei  iurtieufiov/ect  xeit  a6tirnT»f. 

'^  Cap.  7.         '  3  Comp.  Coloss.  ii.  16.  *  Cap.  9. 
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ance  from  their  fears,  there  the  superstitious  man  fears  and  trem* 
bles  most.  Asleep*  or  awake,  he  is  haunted  alike  by  the  spectres 
of  his  anxiety.  Awake,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  reason ;  and 
asleep  he  finds  no  deliverance  from  what  disturbs  him.  His  rea- 
son always  slumbers :  his  fears  are  always  awake.  Nowhere  can 
he  find  an  escape  from  his  imaginary  terrors."  The  contradic- 
tions iuYolyed  in  superstition  are  thus  described :  **  These  men 
fear  the  gods,  and  fly  to  them  for  succour.  They  flatter  them, 
and  insult  them.  They  pray  to  them,  and  complain  of  them."  * 
The  offenslye  phrases  and  gesticulations,  the  forms  of  self-abase- 
ment,— so  repulsive  to  the  antique  feeling  of  freedom, — into  which 
the  slavish  spirit  of  superstition  fell,  were  peculiarly  revolting  to 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Plutarch  thus  judges  respecting  the  ^ 
mutual  relation  of  superstition  and  unbelief : '  "  The  infidel  has 
no  belief  in  the  gods ;  the  superstitious  man  would  fain  disbelieve, 
but  believes  against  his  will,  for  he  fears  to  do  otherwise.  Yet 
as  Tantalus  wearies  himself  to  escape  the  stone  that  hangs  over 
him,  so  the  superstitious  man  would  gladly  rid  himself  of  the  fear 
which  is  no  trifling  burden  to  him ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  praise 
the  unbeliever's  state  of  mind  as  freedom.  But  now  the  unbe- 
liever has  nothing  of  superstition  in  him;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superstitious  man  is  an  unbeliever  by  inclination,  but 
only  too  weak  to  think  of  the  gods  as  he  would  be  glad  to  do.* 
The  unbeliever  contributes  nothing  at  all  towards  producing  super- 
stition; but  the  superstitious  have,  from  the  beginning,  given 
existence  to  unbelief,  and  furnish  it,  when  it  exists  already,  an 
apparent  ground  of  justification."^ 

Manifestly,  Plutarch  has  taken  here  but  a  very  partial  view  of 
the  religious  phenomena  of  his  times, — a  natural  mistake  for  ono 
living  in  the  midst  of  those  phenomena,  and  who  is  biased  in  his 
judgment  by  immediate  impressions.      It  seems  evident,  from 


»  Cap.  3.  *  Cap.  5.  '  Cap.  11. 

*  In  tike  manner,  Platarch  says,  in  another  place,  that  by  the  prevailing  false  notions 
of  the  gods,  the  weaker  and  more  simple  natures  were  led  into  a  snperstitlon  without 
bounds  ;  the  more  acute  and  bolder  spirits,  into  ubbeUef ;  the  different  turn  which  is 
taken  in  the  natural  course  of  their  development,  bj  the  si^iurt  xml  uKaexeif,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  htfri^Hg  ttmi  ^^^cruri^Mf,  on  the  other.     De  Iside  et  Osiridc,  c.  71 . 

*  Cap.  12. 
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what  has  been  already  said,  that  the  same  cause  which  produces 
superstition,  lies  also  at  the  root  of  unbelief;  and  that  unbelief, 
therefore,  may  easily  change  into  superstition,  as  well  as  super- 
stition into  unbelief.  Indeed,  it  was  precisely  the  latter  which, 
in  this  period  of  history,  had  called  forth  the  former.  Plutarch, 
moreover,  has  looked  at  these  opposite  tendencies,  in  a  way  too 
general  and  abstract ;  he  did  not  obserre  and  take  into  his  ac- 
count, those  manifold  gradations  and  transitions,  which  he  might 
have  discerned  in  his  own  times,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  unbe- 
lief and  superstition  to  each  other.  If  there  was  a  superstition, 
at  that  time,  leagued  with  immorality,  haying  its  root  in  unbe- 
lief,— but  an  unbelief  restrained  by  fear, — yet  we  find,  too,  in  the 
case  of  some  who  were  really  striving  after  moral  worth,  various 
modifications  of  superstition,  grounded  at  bottom  in  the  need, — 
though  not  understood,  and  even  misunderstood, — of  believing ; 
the  need  of  atonement,  from  the  deep-felt  disunion  in  their  nature. 
It  was  only  necessary  that,  to  such  need,  the  satisfaction,  uncon- 
sciously sought,  should  be  furnished,  in  order  to  lead  it  from 
superstition  to  faith.  This  was  the  point  of  religious  develop- 
ment, through  which  many  were  brought  to  embrace  Christianity, 
as  the  remedy  for  their  evil. 

And  while  Plutarch,  in  the  work  above  cited,  biased  as  he 
manifestly  was,  by  the  impression  received  from  the  revolting 
exhibitions  of  superstition,  was  really  inclined  to  prefer  unbelief 
to  superstition ;  yet  where  he  has  occasion  to  attack  an  unbelief 
that  denies  every  thing,  he  owns  there  is  one  kind  of  superstition 
which  he  would  prefer  to  unbelief.  He  says,  for  example,  of 
Epicureanism,  which  boasted  of  having  delivered  men  from  the 
shadowy  fears  of  superstition,  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  feeling  of 
reverence  mixed  with  fear,  together  with  faith  in  the  gods,  tiian 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  feeling,  to  leave  one's  self  neither 
hope  nor  joy,  neither  confidence  in  prosperity,  nor  recourse  to  a 
divine  being  in  adversity."  ^ 

That  profound  sense  of  disunion,  of  disruption,  which  gave  birth 
to  manifold  kinds  of  superstition,  revealed  itself  in  those  forms 

^   BiXrav   yet^^    Ifvitti^x^n   n  zat  ^vynix^tiefiatt   rir    irc^i  SiXlv  ^t^ij  ztnct  etti^vg  km) 

dyafiiif  ire^ifrMfv^  fAttri  rttk  ^u^rv^w^tf  »«'«rr^«^nr   «'(«#    r«  SiTtf  «tr«Xii«'ir^«/.       In 
the  tract :  Non  posse  soaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,  o.  20. 
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of  mental  disease,  which  so  widely  prevailed,  where  the  sufferers 
believed  themselves  to  consist  of  two  or  more  hostile  natures, — to 
be  possessed  or  persecuted  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  through  this 
ground-tone  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  the  system  of  dualism,  which 
came  from  the  East,  found  means  of  introducing  itself;  and  hence 
its  extraordinary  influence  in  this  age. 

If  we  now  glance  at  those  philosophical  tendencies  among  the 
Greeks,  which,  in  this  period,  found  most  general  acceptance  with 
men  of  earnest  minds,  two  systems  of  philosophy  will  offer  them- 
selves particularly  to  our  notice,  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonic. 

To  begin  with  the  Stoic :  the  old  Boman  character  felt  itself 
peculiarly  attracted  by  the  moral  heroism  flowing  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philosophy.  To  the  noble  pride  of  the  Boman,  who 
would  not  survive  his  country's  liberty,  and  in  the  self-sufficing 
consciousness  of  his  disposition,  bade  defiance  to  the  corruption 
of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  were  peculiarly  wel- 
come. In  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  sage,  placing 
himself  above  the  power  of  fate,  by  his  self-feeling  of  an  uncon- 
querable mind,  he  found  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  civil  liberty. 
Between  a  disposition  like  Gate's  and  Stoicism,  there  existed  a 
natural  relationship.  The  wise  man  felt  conscious  of  an  entire 
equality,  in  moral  loftiness,  with  Jupiter  himself;  and  of  stand- 
ing below  him  in  no  respect.*  He  was  master  of  his  own  life, 
and  might  take  it  whenever  he  found  he  could  live  no  longer  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself.  On  this  principle,  many  noble  Bomans 
acted ;  not  only  when  they  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  ignominy  of  despotism,  but  also  when  disease  cramped  their 
powers  and  rendered  existence  no  longer  supportable.*  Thus 
many  a  strong  soul  found,  in  this  philosophy,  the  expression  for 

*  See  the  words  of  Chrjsippns :  "iU-rt^   rf   AT)   tr(«rii«ii  ftfifvnc^mt   i«''  ai/rij!  rt 

w»9ix»fM,Ut(  u^i  Aiif,     Plutarch,  do- Stoicorum  repugnantiis,  c.  13. 

*  For  examples,  cons.  Pliny's  Letters,  i.  12,  22  ;  iii.  7  ;  vi.  24.  The  old  man  of 
sixty-seren,  Ijing  under  an  incurable  disease,  dismissed  his  physician,  who  was  for 
compelling  him  to  take  noarishment  against  his  will,  with  the  word  »!»(<»«.  Whereupon 
PKnj  remarks  :  Quse  vox,  quantum  adinirationis  in  animo  meo,  tantum  desiderii  rell- 
quit.  The  following  words  of  Pliny  serve  to  give  distinct  form  and  expression  to  the 
principle  of  the  age,  that  left  the  decision  of  life  and  death  to  the  autonomy  of  reason. 
Deliberare  et  caosas  mortis  expendere  ntque  snaserit  ratio,  vitas  mortisque  consilium 
Bosctpere  vel  ponere,  ingentis  est  animi. 
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that  "whicli  he  carried  in  his  own  bosom  ;  and  to  many  it  imparted 
a  moral  enthusiasm,  which  enabled  them  to  rise  superior  to  the 
degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.  But  there  were  many  who 
did  nothing  more  than  make  an  idle  parade  of  the  lofty  ma.xima 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  whose  statues  or  busts  they  em- 
bellished their  halls,  while  their  lives,  abandoned  to  every  vice, 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  with  these  examples.* 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Stoicism  to  the  religious  interest, 
its  aim  was  to  bring  the  popular  religion,  allegorically  explained, 
into  union  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  view  of  the  world.^  The 
Jupiter  of  Stoicism  was  not  a  being  who  governs  all  things  with 
paternal  love,  and  for  whom  each  individual  has  a  distinct  end  to 
fulfil.  He  was  not  one  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole 
with  the  good  of  the  individual ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  devours 
his  own  children ;  the  AU-Spirit  from  which  all  individual  exis- 
tence has  flowed,  and  into  which,  after  certain  periods,  it  is  again 
resolved.  The  gods  themselves  were  subject  to  the  universal 
law  of  this  eternal  cycle,  to  which  every  individual  existence  must 
finally  be  sacrificed.®  The  law,  or  word  of  Zeus,  providence, 
fate,*  all  signify  in  this  system  the  same  thing  ; — that  unchange- 
able law  of  the  universe,  of  an  immanent  necessity  of  reason,  which 
all  must  obey.  Evil  itself  is  necessary,  according  to  this  law,  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  world,  since  without  it  there  could  be 
no  good.*  The  wise  man  calmly  looks  on  the  game,  and  surren- 
ders with  cheerfulness  his  individual  existence  to  the  claims  of  the 
whole, — to  which  every  individual,  as  a  part,  ought  to  be  subser- 
vient. The  wisfe  man  has  precisely  the  same  divine  life  with 
Zeus,  from  whom  his  own  has  flowed.  Calmly  submissive,  he  re- 
stores it  back,  when  the  fated  hour  arrives,  to  its  original  source. 

*  Qui  Curios  simulant  Bacchaualia  viyunt, 
Indocti  priraum  :  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenies. — Jnyenal.  Satira  ii. 
'  Lucian  quotes,  in  the  way  of  banter,  the  motto  of  the  stoic  pantheism  :  *Cls  xeu  i 

MXV  ^"^  ^''^  aTSfAordrmv.      Hermotim.  §  81. 

'  As  Chrysippus  says  in  his  work — Ui^t  «'^«»«/af, — To  Aia  aSltr^aty  fiixi't  «'  **( 
aurif  aretvret  xaraifttXiu^.     Plutarch,  de  Stoicorum  repugnantiis,  c.  39. 

*  Thus  Clirysippus  says :  Tivtrm  xet)  *M  (n  ««»/«)  irig  ftatrct  riy  *rtit  ^vnif 
keytf  xettf  V»*  eiirtitf  it^tt^  ovk  ax^^^faff  yiureu  ir^if  rm  pX*,  iSrt  y«^  t*  ayai^a  rv» 
Plutarch,  de  Stoioor.  repugnantiis,  c.  35. 
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A  cold  resignation, — ^wholly  at  variance  with  man's  natural 
feelings,  and  altogether  different  from  the  childlike  submission  of 
the  Christian,  which  leaves  every  purely  human  feeling  inviolate, 
submission,  not  to  an  iron  necessity,  that  decrees  annihilation, 
but  to  eternal  love,  which  restores  back  what  has  been  offered  to 
it,  transfigured  and  glorified.    The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  says    I 
of  this  Stoic  principle :  "  The  man  of  disciplined  mind  reverently    \ 
bids  Nature,  who  bestows  all  things  and  resumes  them  again  to 
herself,  *  Give  what  thou  wilt,  and  take  what  thou  wilt.' "     He    | 
says  this,  not  in  a  haughty  spirit  and  in  defiance  of  Nature,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience  to  her.^     His  Stoicism,  more- 
over, was  tempered  and  refined  by  a  certain  childlike  devoutness, 
a  certain  gentleness  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  character. 
But  ynih  what  grounds  of  comfort  does  he  strive  to  still  the  crav- 
ing, implanted  in  man's  nature,  after  an  imperishable  personal 
existence  ?     We  will  hear  what  he  says  himself.     "  Two  things 
we  should  consider ;  first,  that  from  all  eternity,  things  are  repeat- 
ed over  after  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether 
one  beholds  the  same  tiling  again  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years,  or  in  infinite  time ;  next,  that  he  who  lives  longest,  and 
he  who  dies  soonest,  lose  just  alike,  for  each  loses  only  that  which 
he  has,  the  present  moment ;"  (II.  14.)     "  Ever  keep  in  mind, 
that  whatever  happens  and  shall  happen,  has  already  been, — it 
is  merely  the  same  show  repeated!'^  (10,  27.)     "An   action 
terminating  at  the  allotted  moment,  suffers  no  evil,  in  that  it  has 
terminated ;  and  he  that  did  it  suffers  no  evil  in  that  he  has 
done  acting.     So,  also,  the  whole,  consisting  of  the  aggregate  sum 
of  actions,  which  is  life,  suffers  no  evil,  when  it  terminates  at  the 
allotted  time,  in  that  it  has  terminated  ;  and  he  who,  at  the  al- 
lotted time,  has  brought  up  the  whole  chain  to  the  end,  has  lost 
nothing ;"  (12,  23.)    He  asks  (12,  5),  "  How  happens  it,  that  the 
gods,  who  have  ordered  all  things  well  and  with  love  to  men,  seem 
to  overlook  this  one  thing  alone,  that  many  very  good  men,  who, 
by  pious  works  and  offerings,  have  stood  on  terms  of  intimate 
communion  with  the  deity,  having  once  died,  return  no  more  to 
existence,  but  perish  entirely  ?"     He  answers  thus  :  "  Although 
this  is  so,  yet  be  assured,  that  if  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise 
the  gods  would  have  so  ordered  it.     For  had  it  been  right,  it  would 

*  Monolog.  10,  14. 
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also  have  been  possible ;  and  had  it  been  in  harmony  with  nature, 
then  nature  would  have  allowed  it.  That  it  is  not  so,  if  it  is  not 
so,  should  satisfy  us  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 

As  Stoicism,  by  repressing  a  want  inseparable  from  the  essence 
of  man's  nature,  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  the  longing 
after  a  reyelation,  capable  of  satisfying  this  want ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  unfolding  in  man  the  consciousness  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  divine, — the  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  panthe- 
ism/— ^by  the  idea,  although  pantheistically  apprehended,  of  one 
original  divine  Being,  and  of  the  spirituality  of  his  worship,  as 
confined  to  no  particular  place,  which  idea  it  opposed  to  the  poly- 
theistic religion  of  the  people,^ — it  prepared  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Tet  a  far  greater,  more  deep  reaching,  and  more  universal  in- 
fluence on  the  religious  life  of  man's  spirit  than  it  was  ever  in 
the  power  of  Stoicism  to  exert,  was  destined  to  proceed  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  It  dates  its  beginning  from  that  man,  who 
appears  to  us  as  the  forerunner  of  a  higher  development  of 
humanity,  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world, — one  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  that  world,  going  beyond  itself,  strove  after 
a  more  glorious  future, — ^from  SocrateSy  whose  whole  appearance 
seems  invested  in  a  mystery  and  riddle,  corresponding  to  his  pro- 
phetic character.  As  it  was  his  great  calling,  when  the  first 
strong  reaction  of  reason,  become  altogether  worldly,  was  turned 
against  religious  and  moral  belief,  to  witness  in  the  struggle  with 
this  worldly  tendency  and  heartless  dialectic  caprice,  which  sup- 
pressed all  higher  interests  ;  to  witness  of  the  reality  of  that  in 
which  alone  the  spirit  can  find  its  true  life,  and  to  awaken  in  men 
wholly  immersed  in  earthly  things,  that  aspiration  after  the  god- 


*  Thns,  for  instaoce,  Paul»  in  IiIb  discourse  at  Athens,  appeals  to  that  testimony  of 
such  a  consciousness  in  the  verse  of  Aratus ;  and  much  of  a  similar  import  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  and  in  other  outpourings  of  the  Stoic  muse.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Seneca,  Non  sunt  ad  coelum  elevandjB  manus  nee  exorandus  ledi- 
tuus,  ut  nos  ad  aures  simulacri,  quasi  magis  exaudiri  possimns,  admittat,  prope  est  a  te 
Deus,  tecum  est,  intns  est.     Ita  dico  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet.     £p.  41  ad  Lucil. 

'  Compare  the  passage  from  Seneca  and  the  words  of  Zeno :  "  We  should  build  no 
temple  to  the  gods ;  fur  a  temple  is  of  httle  worth,  and  nothing  holj — a  work  of  archi- 
tects and  common  labourers  is  not  worth  much."    *Ic^«  ^uiw  fith  »lx»i»fn7f*     U^h  y»^ 

&\nif.     ITence  Flutarch  reproaches  the  Stoics  with  self-contradiction,  in  participating 
in  the  religious  rites  of  the  temple.     Pint,  dc  Stoicorum  repngnantiis,  c.  6. 
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like,  wbich  might  lead  them  to  Christ ;  so  through  his  great  dis- 
ciple Plato,  who,  in'  his  philosophy,  produced  with  a  truly  ori- 
ginal and  creative  mind,  the  image  of  Socrates,  although  not  in 
the  whole  loftiness  and  simplicity  of  the  man  himself,— the  influ- 
ence of  Socrates  has  been  often  experienced,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, in  those  great  crises  of  man*s  history,  destined  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  creation  ;  and  as 
one  who  lived  in  a  crisis  of  this  sort  has  said,^  the  Platonic  So- 
crates came  like  a  John  the  Baptist  before  the  revelation  of 
Christ.  This  was  pre-eminently  true,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
first  appearance  of  Christ,  the  great  epoch  in  ihe  history  of  the 
world. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  did  not  merely  lead  men,  like  the 
Stoic,  to  the  conscious  sense  of  a  divine  indwelling  life,  and  of 
an  immanent  reason  in  the  world,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the 
Stoic  Zeus ;  but  it  led  men  to  regard  the  divine  as  supra-mun- 
dane, as  an  unchangeable  existence,  transcending  that  which 
merely  becomes ;  a  supreme  Spirit,  exalted  above  the  world,  if 
not  as  an  unconditionally  free  Creator,  yet  as  the  architect  of 
tile  universe.  It  awakened,  also,  the  consciousness  of  the  super- 
natural  and  divine,  which  in  man  is  the  efflux  from  this  supreme 
Spirit,  and  of  a  kindred  nature ;  so  that  man  is  thus  enabled  to 
rise  and  have  fellowship  with  it,  and  cognition  of  it.  It  did  not, 
like  the  Stoic  philosophy,  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, represent  the  divine  in  man,  as  a  self-subsistent  ele- 
ment, an  efflux  from  the  divine  source,  which,  as  long  as  the  form 
of  personal  appearance  lasted,  could  maintain  an  existence  by 
itself;  so  that  Zeus  appeared  to  the  wise  man  simply  afi  the  ideal 
of  wisdom  he  was  to  strive  after  ;  but  it  contemplated  the  divine 
in  man  as  a  ray  which  conducted  back  to  the  primal  light  itself; 
merely  as  something  to  receive — a  capacity — which,  separated 
from  communion  with  the  original  source,  from  which  alone  it  can 
receive,  is  powerless. 

Compared  with  the  principle  of  ethical  fieZ/^-sufficiency — with 
that  elevation  of  the  feeling  of  self,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world, 
and  which  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism 
— the  Platonic  system,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  connection  of 
ideas  above  expressed,  was  distinguished  by  a  striving  towards 

'  Marsiglio  Ficino. 
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what  is  most  directly  opposed  to  that  principle,  namely,  towards 
the  Cliristian  idea  of  humility.  The  word  ra^smg  which,  at  the 
point  of  view  generally  taken  by  the  ancient  world,  was  employed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indicating  a  slavish  self-^ 
debasement,^  is  to  be  met  with  in  Plato  and  the  Flatonists,  as  the 
designation  of  a  pious,  virtuous  temper.^ 

This  philosophy  would  have  us  recognise  in  man's  personality, 
not  a  mere  transitory  appearance,  but  something  destined  to 
higher  unfoldings.  The  life  of  the  individual  it  regarded,  not  as 
an  aimless  sport  in  the  periodical  changes  of  the  universe,  but  as 
a  stage  of  purifying  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  It  did  not  require  the  suppression  of  any  purely 
human  want,  but  taught  that  the  satisfaction  of  it  was  to  be 
sought  after  and  waited  for.  It  pointed  to  a  higher  stage  of 
being,  where  the  soul,  disencumbered  of  its  dross,  would  attain  to 
the  unclouded  vision  of  truth. 

It  was  in  no  sense,  certainly,  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of 
Plato,  to  set  up  an  abstract  religion  of  reason,  in  opposition  to 
the  existing  forms  of  worship  ;  but  he  took  his  stand  rather  in 
opposition  to  that  exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  understanding, 
which  merely  analyzes  and  destroys,  and  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Sophists.  His  religious  speculations  rested  on  a  basis  alto- 
gether historical.  He  connected  himself  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena of  the  religious  life,  and  with  the  traditions  lying  before 
him ;  as  we  see  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  and 
on  divination.  He  sought  to  embody  in  his  speculations  the 
truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  here,  and  to  separate  it  from  all 
admixture  of  superstition.  And,  in  like  manner,  this  general 
drift  of  a  positive  philosophy  that  sought  to  understand  history,^ 
passed  over  from  the  original  Platonism  to  the  derivative  Pla- 
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^  Even  in  Aristotle  we  find  the  Tam'ufiw  united  with  the  iwi^aif^iH^tf,  Ethic.  Ea- 
dcm.  iii.  3. 

'  To  denote  the  disposition  of  submissiveness  to  the  divine  law  of  order  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  word  rav^uvcv  is  used  in  connection  with  xiMr^ff^tvtfy,  and  opposed  to  the 
impions  spirit  of  self-oxaltation.  De  legibus,  iv.  vol.  viii.  ed.  Bipont,  p.  185 ;  and  Plu- 
tarch (de  sera  numinis  vindicta,  c.  iii.)  says  of  the  humiliation  of  the  wicked  brought 
about  hj  punishment :  ti  xttxitt  fiiXn  &f  yii>»tr9  fvwtevf  »ai  ra^ruvh  xai  »aTci(pcCes  tr^«; 

^  To  avail  mjself  of  an  expression,  which  Schelling,  in  the  new  shaping  of  his  philo- 
sophy, has  made  chasical,— positive  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  logical  science 
of  reason,  negative  philosophy. 
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tonism  of  this  age  ;  and  in  this  latter  form,  to  speak  generally, 
in  spite  of  all  the  foreign  additions,  the  tendency  of  the  original 
Platonism  may  be  clearly  traced.  It  still  continues  to  be  its  aim, 
under, every  new  modification,  to  explore  in  all  directions  the 
marks  of  a  connection  between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  history,  and  to  discover,  in 
the  great  variety  of  religions  traditions^  and  modes  of  worship, 
different  forms  of  one  revelation  of  the  divine. 

In  opposition  to  unbelief,  which  appealed  to  the  strife  between 
different  religions  as  evidence  against  the  truth  of  any,  an  apolo- 
getic tendency,  which  flowed  from  Platonism,  pointed  out  the 
higher  unity  lying  at  the  root  of  this  manifoldness  ;  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  ideas,  in  the  different  forms  of  revelation,  was  made 
available  here,  as  evidence  for  the  truth.  Thus  the  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  of  history,  to  come  at  some  comprehen- 
sive view,  reconciling  the  oppositions  of  historical  development, 
gave  birth  to  a  peculiar,  religious,  and  philosophical  eclecticism — 
as  such  phenomena  are  usually  found  marking  the  conclusion  of 
any  great  series  of  historical  evolutions.  Arrived  at  the  limits 
of  such  a  series,  we  feel  constrained  to  look  over  once  more  the 
whole,  which  now  lies  unfolded  as  one  in  all  its  parts  ;  *just  as  the 
traveller,  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  gladly  pauses  to  survey  the 
road  he  has  left  behind  him. 

By  distinguishing  form  from  essence,  the  spiritual  from  the 
sensual,  the  idea  from  the  symbol  which  served  for  its  represen- 
tation, it  was  deemed  possible  to  find  the  just  medium  between 
the  extremes  of  superstition  and  unbelief,  and  to  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  the  different  forms  of  religion.  The  devout  and 
profoundly  meditative  Plutarch,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this  direc- 
tion of  mind  to  religious  speculation,  which  was  now  fully  deve- 
loped. In  regard  to  the  relation  of  different  religions  to  one  an- 
other, he  thus  expresses  himself:^  *'  As  sun  and  moon,  sky, 
earth  and  sea,  are  common  to  all,  while  they  have  different  names 
among  different  nations ;  so,  likewise,  though  there  is  but  one 
system  of  the  world  which  is  supreme,  and  one  governing  provi- 

*  Jvfdyvf  Uro^Ufj  •1$9  uXnv  pX»^»^Ut  ^•Kcyiat  r%X9(   ix^v^nt.     De  defectu  ora- 
cnlomm,  c.  2. 

'  See  de  Iside  et  Omride. 
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dence,  whose  ministering  powers  are  set  over  all  men,  yet  there 
have  been  given  to  these,  by  the  laws  of  different  nations,  diffe- 
rent names  and  modes  of  worship ;  and  the  holy  symbols  which 
these  nations  used,  were,  in  some  cases,  more  obscure,  in  others 
clearer ;  but  in  all  cases  alike  failed  of  being  perfectly  safe  guides 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine.  For  some,  wholly  mistaking 
their  import,  fell  into  superstition  ;  while  others,  in  avoiding  the 
quagmire  of  superstition,  plunged  unawares  into  the  opposite  gulf 
of  infidelity."  The  reverential  regard  for  a  higher  necessity  in 
the  religious  institutions  of  mankind,  the  recognition  of  a  pro- 
vince elevated  above  human  caprice,  is  shewn  by  Plutarch,  in  the 
following  remark,  where  he  confronts  the  stoics  with  the  phrase 
from  an  Orphic  hymn,  which  was  often  on  their  lips,  as  a  motto 
of  their  pantheism.^  "  As  Zeus  is  the  beginning  and  centre  of 
all, — every  thing  has  sprung  from  Zeus,  men  should  first  correct 
and  improve  their  ideas  of  the  gods,  if  any  thing  impure  or  wrong 
has  found  its  way  into  them.  But,  if  this  is  beyond  their  power, 
they  should  then  leave  every  one  to  that  mode  in  which  he  finds 
himself  placed  by  the  laws  and  religious  traditions  of  his  country." 
He  cites  here,  in  evidence  of  a  higher  necessity,  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  these  institutions,  the  words  of  Sophocles,  witness- 
ing of  an  innate  and  eternal  law  in  the  heart  of  humanity  :  (An- 
tig.  467.)  "  The  divine — religion — is  something  imperishable  ; 
but  its  forms  are  subject  to  decay.  God  bestows  many  good 
things  on  men,  but  nothing  imperishable ;  for,  as  Socrates  says, 
even  what  has  reference  to  the  gods  is  subject  to  death."* 

Plutarch  is  filled  with  sadness,  in  thinking  of  those  who  take 
part  in  the  public  worship  only  from  respect  to  the  multitude, 
while  they  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  farce.  "  They 
hypocritically  mimic  the  forms  of  prayer  and  adoration,  out  of 
fear  of  the  many ;  repeat  words  that  contradict  their  philoso- 
phical convictions ;  and,  when  they  offer,  see  in  the  priest  only 
the  slaughtering  cook."'  He  rebukes  those  who,  following  the 
fashion  of  Euemerus,  in  attempting  to  explain  everything  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  gods  after  a  natural  way,  wage  war  with  the  reli- 

^  Ziv;  a^x^y  Zius  fti^ffot^  Atag  3*  l»  tr»yra  rirvxrat.      Adv.  Stoic.  C.  31. 

Siivy,  ^fvs  i\  0v  xftTft  rlv  So^axXU.     De  dajgotu  oracnlorum,  c.  9. 

'  See  Plutarch's  tract :  Non  pos^e  Bua^{er  vivi  secandum  Epicarum,  c.  22. 
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gioufi  conyictions  of  so  many  nations  and  races  of  men,  in  that 
they  are  seeking  to  draw  down  the  names  of  heaven  to  earth,  and 
to  banish  nearly  all  the  religious  belief  that  had  been  implanted 
in  men  from  their  birth/  He  sees  men  wandering  between  these 
two  extremes ;  either  confounding  the  symbol  with  what  it  was 
designed  to  represent,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  superstition ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  names  of  the  gods  were  transferred  to  their 
images,  and  thus  led  the  multitude  to  believe  that  these  images 
were  the  gods  themselves,  and  when,  in  Egypt,  the  animals  con- 
secrated to  the  gods  became  confounded  with  the  latter  ;^  or  else 
running  into  the  opposite  views,  which  were  occasioned  by  these 
errors,  and  resulted  in  infidelity. 

If  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  explains  and  contemplates 
the  opposition  between  superstition  and  unbelief,  shews,  when 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  his  time,  an  inadequate  and  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  this  must  be  attributed  to  that  fundamental 
view,  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  which,  everything  is  referred  back  to  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment— to  knowledge  in  religion — and  the  deeper  practical  ground 
of  religious  conviction,  and  of  the  religious  life — their  connection 
with  the  moral  bent  of  the  affections — ^is  overlooked.  Hence  he 
considers  the  main  source  of  both  superstition  and  unbelief  to  be 
intellectual  error — in  the  former  of  a  positive,  in  the  latter  of  a 
negative  kind ;  only,  in  the  case  of  superstition,  there  is,  more- 
over, a  movement  of  feeling,  which  arises  out  of  those  erroneous 
notions  of  the  gods,  whence  they  become  only  objects  of  fear.' 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  that  a  Ta^o;  lies  at  the  ground 
of  many  shapes  of  unbelief,  as  well  as  of  superstition  ;  and  both 
disorders  of  the  spiritual  life  have  their  proper  seat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moral  affections,  in  the  disposition ;  that  the  cra^o; 
is,  therefore,  usually  the  original,  the  intellectual  error  the  deri- 
vative and  symptomatic  cause,  of  the  evil.  Thus  Plutarch  as- 
cribes it  merely  to  a  false  notion  of  the  gods,  that  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  superstitious  as  angry,  and  threatening  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  understand  such  a  stage  of  reli- 


'  De  laide  et  Osiride,  o.  23.  '  L.  o.  c.  71. 

lyytytfnfti90f,     o.  2. 
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gious  dcyelopment  well  enough  to  perceive,  that  there  is  a  bottom 
truth,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gods  can  be  represented  only  in  this 
relation  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  one  who  feels  himself 
estranged  from  God.  Hence  he  erred  also,  in  supposing  that  no- 
thing more  was  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  superstitious 
man,  than  to  lead  him,  simply  by  the  intellectual  operation,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  fact  that  good  only,  and 
nothing  that  is  evil,  proceeds  from  them ; — not  perceiving,  that 
the  representation  of  the  gods  above  alluded  to,  might  itself  bo 
nothing  else  than  a  reflex  of  the  superstitious  man^s  own  state  of 
mind,  and  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of  only  by  an  immediate  opera- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  man  himself.  This  error,  again,  stood 
in  some  connection  with  another  circumstance ;  namely,  that  al- 
though he  defended,  against  the  Stoics,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
punishments,*  as  a  necessary  means  of  reformation,  and  of  puri- 
fying and  deterring  men  from  evil,  and  wrote  a  treatise  expressly 
to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  punishing  the  wicked,*  yet  to 
that  conception  of  God's  holiness,  and  to  that  apprehension  of 
sin,  grounded  in  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  belong 
to  the  Theism  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  too  much  a  stranger. 
Hence  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  God,  as  the  Holy  one,  consi- 
dered from  his  own  Platonic  position,  must  be  unintelligible  to 
him  ;  and  he  might  easily  seem  to  himself  to  miss  in  Judaism  the 
right  notion  of  God's  goodness.' 

It  was  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  to  counteract  unbelief,  as  well  as  superstition, 
by  setting  forth  the  ideal  matter  contained  in  the  old  religions. 
From  this  position,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  Plutarch  says, 
in  his  exhortatory  discourse  to  a  priestess  of  Isis  :*  "  As  it  is  not 
his  long  beard  and  mantle  that  makes  the  philosopher,  so  is  it 

^  Against  CluTsippas,  for  instance,  who  puts  this  doctrine  on  a  level  with  the  stories 
with  which  old  women  frighten  the  children :  T«r  iri^}  tUp  v'r6  Btw  KaXa^itn  xiyav, 
^f  cvVtv  ^tet^i^dfrtt  rnt  Axxcvf  xeii  rns  AX^iTWf,  %i*  tSt  ra  iratiti^tm  rw  »m%»ej^9Xuf 
ttl  ymeuMs   ttni^yiug'tv.     De  Stoicomm  repngnantiis,  o.  15. 

*  His  work  on  the  Delay  of  Divine  Punishments. 

^  De  Stoicorum  repagnantiis,  c.  38,  where  he  refers  to  the  example  of  the  Jews,  to 
prove  that  the  conception  of  the  gods  as  ;^^«-r«/  was  bj  no  means  to  be  found  every 
where.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  we  would  not  deny  the  Jews  themselves  were 
partly  in  fault  for  the  diffusion  of  such  representations  of  their  religion. 

*  *0  ra  iuxvuftiva  xal  i^ufiit*  irigi  r«vf  ^eug  rauravs^  ^rttv  vI/av  tr«tfftX«Ci^,  >-9yy 
^f}r«y  Koi  ^t\»ffo(pif  tri^}  «rq;  ly  »uT9ts  etXti^i/xf,     C.  3. 
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neither  linen  robe  nor  shorn  head  that  makes  the  priest  of  Isis. 
But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is  he  who  first  receives  the  rites  and 
customs  pertaining  to  these  gods  from  the  laws,  and  then  examines 
into  their  grounds,  and  philosophizes  on  the  truth  they  contain." 
With  some  profoundness  of  meaning,  Plutarch  compares  the  old 
myths — considered  as  representations  of  ideas,  arising  from  a  re- 
fraction of  the  divine  light  in  a  foreign  substance,  a  reappearance 
of  it,  broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  heterogeneous  medium, 
— ^to  the  rainbow  in  relation  to  the  sun's  light.^ 

We  find  here  the  first  beginnings  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
natural  and  supernatural  in  religion  ;  to  reconcile  the  position  of 
the  rationalist  with  that  of  the  supranaturalist,  the  scientific  in- 
terest with  the  religious  ; — tendencies  and  ideas,  which,  outstep- 
ping already  the  position  maintained  by  the  old  Nature-religion, 
came  forward  to  meet  the  Theism  of  revelation ;  and  it  was  by 
the  latter,  first,  that  any  such  reconciliation  could  be  brought 
about,  and  a  true  understanding  of  the  religious  development  of 
humanity  made  possible. 

Plutarch  distinguishes  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  know- 
ledge :  that  which  goes  immediately  to  the  divine  casualty,  and 
that  which  dwells  on  the  natural  causes,  serving  as  instruments 
to  the  former.  "  The  ancients,"  he  says,  "  directed  their  atten- 
tion simply  to  the  divine  in  phenomena,  as  God  is  the  beginning 
and  centre  of  all,  and  from  him  all  things  proceed ;  and  they 
overlooked  natural  causes.  The  moderns  turned  themselves 
wholly  away  from  that  divine  ground  of  things,  and  supposed 
every  thing  could  be  explained  from  natural  causes.  Both  these 
views  are,  however,  partial  and  defective ;  and  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  matter  requires  that  both  should  be  combined."' 
In  attempting  to  shew  how  a  natural  phenomenon  may  be  a  sign 
of  the  future,  he  says,  "  Divination  and  Physics  may  both  be  right ; 
one  serving  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
phenomenon;  the  other,  the  higher  end  it  is  intended  to  sub- 


rp    r^at    ri  fi^»(    iftt^e/^fu  rrit   ••^i^^i   9vrate  i  fiv^of    Xiyov  rttif   Hft^mrif  Wrtv  ar«- 
uXifvr^f  l**'  &}Jim  rrtf  heivtmf.     De  Iside  Ct  Osiride,  C.  20. 

'  *0^i»  Afip9ri(§if  i  Xiytf  Ititiit  rtv  ^^a^Kovrct  Xffrt^  rtlif  fttt  t»  is'  9S  ««<  y^'  acT, 
TMf  ^  r*  l^  Jv  »tti  V  Zf  &ytc9Vftf  ^  vcc^ti  kti^tvtrtv.  De  dofectu  oracalorum,  c. 
47. 
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serre.*'*  "  They  who  suppose  the  significancy  of  signs  is  made 
naught  by  the  discovery  of  natural  causes,  forget  that  their  argu- 
ment against  the  signs  of  the  gods  would  also  apply  to  those  in- 
vented by  human  art ;  since  in  the  latter  case  too,  one  thing  is 
made  by  human  contrivance  to  serve  as  the  sign  of  something 
else ;  as,  for  example,  lights  to  serve  as  beacons,  sun-dials  to  in- 
dicate time,  and  the  like/' 

This  distinction  of  the  natural  from  the  divine,  in  the  co-ope- 
ration of  both,  was  employed,  in  a  noticeable  manner,  by  Plutarch, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  defending  the  divinity  of  the  oracles,  as  to 
avoid,  at  the  same  time,  superstitious  representations.  While 
some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  god  himself  dwelt  in  the  pro- 
phetess at  the  Delphic  shrine,  employed  her  as  his  blind  instru- 
ment, speaking  through  her  mouth,  and  suggesting  every  word  she 
uttered ;  by  others  these  representations  were  seized  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  whole  into  jest,  and  making  the  doctrine 
of  such  a  divine  influence  on  the  human  soul,  and  every  idea  of 
inspiration,  ridiculous.*  They  laughed  at  the  bad  verses  of  the 
Pythoness,  and  inquired  why  it  was  that  the  oracles,  once  given 
in  poetry,  should  now  be  uttered  in  the  form  of  prose.  But  Plu- 
tarch sought  to  unite  the  recognition  of  the  divine  casualty  with 
that  of  the  human  individuality  which  served  it  as  an  organ ;  and 
by  distinguishing  in  the  oracles  the  divine  and  the  human,  to  find 
in  this  case,  also,  the  just  medium  between  superstition  and  un- 
belief. "  We  are  not  to  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  god  made 
the  verses ;  but,  after  he  has  communicated  the  moving  impulse, 
each  of  the  prophetesses  is  moved  in  a  way  that  corresponds  to 
her  own  peculiar  nature.'  For  let  us  suppose  the  oracles  were 
not  to  be  spoken,  but  recorded  in  writing,  we  should  not,  I  ima- 
gine, ascribe  to  the  god  the  strokes  of  the  letters,  and  find  fault 

*     'EjmwXvi    V   «vi\v    »m)    r«»    ^utrsxif    Wiruy^antf    xu)    rat   fiMvnVf     r»v   fCif    r^v 

Ma)  vriif  «'i^v«t  B^it^^n^eUf  rf  ^  ir^if  ri  yiytn  »at  «*«)«  iri^i/xi  3tA>^?r«<.  Pericles, 
c  7. 

'  The  sarcasm  in  Lucian's  dialogue,  Ztvf  lxiyxif^tf»fi  may  serve  as  an  example. 
**  What  the  poets  say,  when  possessed  hy  the  Moses,  is  true.  Bat  when  forsaken  by 
the  goddesses,  and  left  to  sing  for  themselves,  they  are  out,  and  contradict  what  they 
had  said  before ;  and  one  must  excuse  them  if  they  perceive  not  the  truth  as  men,  when 
the  agency  has  vanished  which  hitherto  dwelt  in  them,  and  by  which  they  invented." 

'  'E»i/v«v  rhf  ^X^*  ^^f  Kttnvutf  iMifTH^  **(  Ittm^rn  wi(pvM  xtn7rtm  rHv  r^f 
^nrtimt,    De  Pythin  oraculis,  c  7. 
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with  him  because  the  writiug  was  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
imperial  edicts.  Not  the  language,  nor  the  tone,  nor  the  expres- 
sion, nor  the  measure  of  the  verse,  proceeds  from  the  god ; — all 
this  comes  fVom  the  woman.  He  simply  communicates  the  intui- 
tions, and  kindles  up  a  light  in  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture."' "  As  the  body  uses  many  organs,  and  the  soul  uses  both 
the  body  and  its  parts  as  organs,  so  the  soul  has  now  become  the 
organ  of  the  god.  But  the  adaptation  of  an  organ  consists  in  its 
answering,  with  its  own  natural  activity,  the  purpose  of  him  that 
employs  it  as  a  means  to  represent  the  work  of  his  ideas.  This, 
however,  it  cannot  represent  pure  and  unadulterated,  as  the  work 
exists  in  its  author ;  but  much  foreign  matter  becomes  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  it."'  "  If  it  is  impossible,"  he  says  afterwards, 
"  to  force  lifeless  things,  which  remain  constant  to  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  contradicts  their  natural  character 
— so  that  a  lyre,  for  instance,  can  be  played  as  a  flute,  or  a  trum- 
pet as  a  harp  ;  if  the  artistic  use  of  each  particular  instrument 
consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  be  used  conformably  with  its 
peculiar  character — then  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  how  a  being, 
possessed  of  a  soul  endowed  with  free  will  and  reason,  could  be 
used  otherwise  than  according  to  the  character,  power,  or  nature 
which  dwelt  in  him  before."  So,  according  to  this  view,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  several  individualities  of  character,  and  of  the  se- 
veral modes  of  culture,  will  continue  to  appear  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  inspiring  agency  of  the  divine  casualty  exhibits  itself 
through  each.  The  peculiar  appearances  in  such  states  of  enthu- 
siasm (s¥6ov<fja(ffL6g)  he  explains  as  arising  from  the  conflict  of 
the  two  tendencies, — the  movement  imparted  from  without,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  individual,  just  as  when 
to  a  body,  falling  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  earth,  a  curvi- 
linear motion  is  communicated  at  the  same  time. 

By  this  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  the  popular  religion, 
men  would  be  led,  moreover,  to  reduce  Polytheism  to  some  higher 
unity,  lying  at  its  root.  The  recognition  of  an  original  unity 
being  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  reason.  Polytheism  either 
proceeded  out  of  that  unity  or  must  be  reduced  back  to  it ;  it 
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continually  felt  itself  impelled  to  derive  the  multitude  of  gods 
from  one  original  essence.  Now,  by  the  speculative  mode  of  ap- 
prehension, the  consciousness  of  this  unity  could  not  fail  to  be 
developed  and  rendered  still  more  distinct,  and  the  relation  of  the 
manifold  to  unity  clearly  presented.  Thus  Plato  had  already 
sought  to  bring  back  Polytheism  to  some  such  higher  unity,  had 
derived  all  existence  "  from  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  is  hard  to  find,  and  whom,  when  found,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  known  to  all."*  So  now,  too,  this  new  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion rose  to  the  idea  of  one  simple  original  essence,  exalted  above 
all  plurality  and  all  becoming ;  the  only  true  Being  ;  unchange- 
able, eternal ;'  from  whom  alL  existence,  and  first  of  all,  at  the 
summit  of  existence,  the  world  of  gods,  nearest  related  to  him- 
self, in  its  manifold  gradations,  has  emanated.  In  these  gods, 
that  unfolded  perfection,  which  in  the  Supreme  essence  was  more 
included  and  hidden,  becomes  known ;  they  exhibit,  in  different 
forms,  the  image  of  that  Supreme  essence,  to  which  no  one  can 
rise,  except  by  the  loftiest  flight  of  contemplation,  after  it  has  rid 
itself  from  all  that  pertains  to  sense — ^from  all  manifoldness.  They 
are  the  mediators  between  man,  scattered  and  dissipated  by  ma- 
nifoldness, and  the  Supreme  Unity.  A  distinction  was  next  made 
of  the  purely  spiritual,  invisible  deities,  and  those  in  nearer  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  sense,  by  whom  the  life  radiating  from  the 
Supreme  essence  is  diffused  down  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  the 
divine  ideas,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  dctualized  in  it — the  ma- 
nifest gods ;'  the  gods  in  the  process  of  becoming ;  the  ^ioi 
ysvriroi  in  contradistinction  from  the  wv ;  the  spirits  that,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  animate  the  worlds.  Thus  it  was  contrived  to  hold 
fast  the  position  of  the  old  Nature-religion,  which  lived  and  moved 
in  the  intuition  of  nature,  and  to  bring  it  into  uuion  with  the  re- 
cognition of  a  supreme  original  essence,  and  of  an  invisible  spiri- 
tual world,  to  which  man's  spirit  strove  to  rise  from  the  sensuous 
things  that  had  hitherto  chained  it.  Accordingly,  two  different 
stages  in  religion  now  presented  themselves  ;  that  of  the  multi- 
tude, with  minds  dissipated  and  scattered  in  the  manifold,  who 

'  In  TIm«Diis. 

'   VJf    UP    tv)    tZ    ►?»    ri    ai)  4ri«'A.f(««xi    »ai    fu'fov    l^ri    to    xxra    reuTjt   dtrxg  ov. 
riutarch.  de  1/  apud  Delphos,  c.  20. 

^  eto)  ^anosi  as  contradistinguished  from  tlic  i^afiTg. 
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can  bare  intercourse  only  with  those  mediatorial  deities  approach- 
ing nearest  to  them;  and  that  of  the  spiritual  men,  living 
in  contemplation,  who  rise  above  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  soar 
upwards  to  the  supreme  original  essence.  Hence,  again,  arose 
two  different  stages,  or  positions,  in  respect  to  the  divine  wor- 
ship ;  the  purely  spiritual  position,  which  corresponds  to  the  rela- 
tion with  the  original  essence,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  the 
sensible  world ;  and  that  of  sensuous  worship,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  relation  with  those  gods  who  are  connected  more  nearly 
with  the  world  of  sense.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  said,  in 
the  work  on  "  Offerings,"  cited  under  the  name  of  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana :  "  We  shall  render  the  most  appropriate  worship  to  the 
deity,  when  to  that  God  whom  we  called  the  first,  who  is  one,  and 
separated  from  all,  after  whom  we  must  recognise  the  others, — 
when  to  him  we  present  no  offerings  whatever ;  kindle  to  him  no 
fire,  dedicate  to  him  no  sensible  thing ;  for  he  needs  nothing,  even 
of  what  could  be  given  him  by  natures  more  exalted  than  ours. 
There  is  no  plant  the  earth  produces,  no  animal  the  air  nourishes, 
no  thing  that^  in  relation  to  him,  would  not  be  impure.  In  rela- 
tion to  him,  we  must  use  only  the  higher  word, — that,  1  mean, 
which  is  not  expressed  by  the  mouth, — the  silent,  inner  word  of 
the  spirit."  Even  prayer,  expressed  in  words,  he  would  say,  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  that  original  essence,  so  exalted  above  all 
that  is  of  sense ;  "  and  from  the  most  glorious  of  all  beings,  we 
must  seek  for  blessings  by  that  which  is  most  glorious  in  our- 
selves. But  this  is  the  spirit,  which  needs  no  organ.'**  This 
highest  position  of  spiritual  worship,  in  reference  to  the  Supreme 
essence,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  means  of 
dispensing  with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  transfer  over  to  this  Supreme  essence 
of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion,  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  God,  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The  funda- 
mental position  of  the  ancient  world — deification  of  nature  in  life, 
separation  of  the  divine  and  human  in  science — appears,  also,  in 
this  final  shaping  of  philosophic  thought — with  which  that  posi- 
tion ended — again  prominent  and  distinct.   It  belonged^  no  doubt, 

*  In  Eiuebii  Pneparat.  evangel.  1.  iv.  c  13,  and  Porphyry  de  abDtiuentia  carnw, 
1.  ii.  §  34,  who  cite»  these  wurda  of  ApoUonius  of  'i  yaua,  and  busies  bimaclf  with  ex* 
plaining  and  applybg  thcin. 
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to  the  lofty  dignity  of  that  Supreme  essence,  that  wrapt  in  its 
transcendent  perfection,  it  could  enter  into  no  contact  with  the 
sensible  world ;  whence  also  it  followed,  that  the  only  worship 
worthy  of  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit  raised  above  all 
that  is  sensible ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  set  over  against  practical 
life,  as  a  subordinate  position.  This  conception  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship is,  accordingly,  quite  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  as  the 
conception  of  the  Supreme  essence  itself  is.  At  the  extreme 
point  and  summit  of  its  speculation,  this  philosophy  of  religion 
proceeded  still  further  in  refining  on  the  conception  of  the  Su- 
preme essence.  In  Plato  is  to  be  distinguished  what  he  says 
concerning  the  idea  of  the  absolute — ^the  good  in  itself,  exalted 
above  all  being* — and  what  he  says  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the 
Father  of  the  Universe.'  But  the  new  Flatonists  substituted  that 
idea  of  the  absolute  in  place  of  the  Supreme  essence  itself — as  the 
first  simple,  which  precedes  all  existence ;  of  which  nothing  deter- 
minate can  be  predicated ;  to  which  no  consciousness,  no  self- 
contemplation  can  be  ascribed;  inasmuch  as  this  would  imme- 
diately imply  a  duality,  a  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  This 
highest  of  all  can  be  known  only  by  the  intellectual  intuition  of 
the  spirit,  transcending  itself,  declaring  itself  free  from  its  own 
limits.'  With  this  barely  logical  direction,  whereby  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  such  an  absolute,  the  oV,  there 
united  itself  a  certain  mysticism,  which,  by  a  certain  transcendent 
state  of  feeling,  could  communicate  to  this  abstraction  a  reality 
for  the  soul.  Such  an  absorption  of  the  spirit  in  that  super- 
existence  (rh  srrsxe/va  rfig  ouff/ai),  even  to  entire  union  with  it, 
or  such  a  revelation  of  the  same  to  the  spirit  raised  above  itself, 
was  considered  as  the  highest  end  to  be  reached  by  the  spiritual 
life.  Porphyry  relates  that  this  was  experienced  by  him  once,  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year ;  and  by  his  teacher,  Plotinus,  four  times.* 

'  In  the  Republic. 

'  In  the  Timffius  and  Philebus. 

'  As  Plotinus  sajs :  Tris  y^i^xti  2/«  >0t/  r«y  «(XX«»  yiy^oitX^va  xtti  rw  ^»f  y^vv 
yiy^oitvuu^  ^vva^ty«y,  ^«'i^Ci^f)X0f  ttiuvo  t^v  toZ  ftu  ^v^/y,  riti  £v  aXiff*»4T9  ri  tTdCaX^ 
etfi^oa,    Anecdota  gr»ca  ed.  Yilloison.     Yenet.  1781.     T.  ii.  p.  237. 

^  Thus  Porphyiy  relates  of  him  in  the  account  of  his  life  :  'E^aki}  txt7*9s  »  Btig  § 
finri  fit^^nv  finri  rtvm  i^i«y  tx^'y  tfvt»  Tt  vavfy  hx)  «*«»  ro  mdtcv  li^vftiftf'  if  ^h  xa) 
\yii  aVa^  xiytt  vrXn^tivai  xtii  iyw^^vai ;  and  of  Plotinus  he  says,  it  was  his  highest  aim 
hM^n^at  xed  xiXxTeti  rf  W)  Tuffi  dff ;  and  four  times,  during  his  abode  with  Porphyry, 
he  had  attained  to  this,  In^yila  ipfnrv  x»t  oh  ^vfmfui. 
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By  virtue  of  the  gradations  in  the  evolution  of  the  chain  of  ex- 
istence, from  that  transcendent  original  ground  down  to  the  world 
of  sense,  and  by  virtue  of  a  symbolic  interpretation  connected  with 
this  doctrine,  it  was  made  possible  to  appropriate  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  existing  cultvs,  spiritualized  after  this  manner. 
Thus,  e,  g.  the  rhetorician  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  makes  Phidias  speak  in  defence  ol^^^^s  of  the  gods, 
in  the  following  language  :  "  It  cannot  be  said,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  men  simply  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  that  there  were  no  images  at  all.  All  these  the  man  of 
reason  worships,  and  believes  that  he  beholds  from  afar  the  blessed 
gods.  But  love  to  the  gods  makes  every  one  wish  to  be  able  to 
honour  them  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  may  approach  and  touch 
them,  offer  to  them  with  implicit  faith,  and  crown  them."  Thus, 
he  says,  "  it  lies  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,  to  endeavour  to 
make  present  before  our  senses  the  absent  objects  of  our  love. 
Hence  the  barbarians,  who  had  no  art,  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  worship  to  other,  certainly  far  less  appropriate  objects  ; — to 
mountains,  trees,  and  stones."  ^  Similar  arguments  are  employed 
by  Porphyry,  in  justification  of  image- worship.^  "  By  images  ad- 
dressed to  sense,  the  ancients  represented  God  and  his  powers — by 
the  visible  they  typified  the  invisible  for  those  that  learned  to  read 
in  these  figures,  as  in  books,  a  writing  that  treated  of  the  gods. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  ignorant  consider  the  images  only  as 
wood  or  stone  ;  for  just  so,  they  who  are  ignorant  of  writing  see 
nothing  in  monuments  but  stone,  nothing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and 
in  books  but  a  tissue  of  papyrus." 

We  see  that  this  spiritualizing  apprehension  of  the  old  poly- 
theistic religion  had  gone  on  to  form  itself — ^independent  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  as  a  mean  of  conciliation  between  super- 
stition and  unbelief — out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
so  far  as  this  extended  its  influence  into  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. For  when  Plutarch  wrote,  in  whom  we  find  this  direction 
of  mind  already  fully  developed,  Christianity  certainly  had  as  yet 
produced  no  influence  on  the  spiritual  atmosphere  at  large.  But 
a  new  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  in  which  men  were  striv- 

'  See  Dio  Chiysostom*^  remarkable  discourse  on  the  knowledge  of  the  gods.    Oraf . 
xii.  ed.  Reiske.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  405,  et  scq. 
'  In  Eosebii  Pneparat.  evangel  1.  iti.  c.  7. 
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ing  with  all  their  might  to  keep  the  breath  of  life,  was  to  be 
awakened  by  this  philosophy  of  religion,  now  that  the  ancient 
rites  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  Christianity,  from  a 
new  positive  religious  interest ;  and  so  there  arose  out  of  those 
already  existing  ideas,  a  new  polemical  and  apologetic  direction, 
having  for  its  end  to  preserve  erect  the  rotten  fabric  of  Paganism. 
Yet  artificial  and  violent  expedients  cannot  help  any  cause  long ; 
and  by  this  effort,  often  too  artificial,  the  untenable  character  of 
the  religion  men  were  labouring  to  uphold  was  badly  concealed. 
These  philosophical  refiners  of  religion  were  themselves  preparing 
for  after  times,  by  this  means,  many  a  weapon  against  the  popu- 
lar religion,  of  which  the  Christians  well  knew  how  to  avail  them- 
selves. Already  Plutarch  employed  the  doctrine  concerning 
demons,  as  intermediate  beings  between  gods  and  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  traditions  of  the  popular  religion,  and 
rescuing  the  dignity  of  the  gods — ^transferring  from  the  latter 
many  things  to  these  middle  beings,  who,  he  maintained,  had 
been  confounded  with  the  others.^  According  to  Plutarch^s  doc- 
trine, these  demons,  half  related  to  the  gods,  half  to  men,  serve 
as  the  means  of  intercourse  between  both.*  But  he  supposed 
that  also  among  these  demons  there  was  a  graduated  subordina- 
tion, according  as  the  divine  or  the  sensuous  element'  predomi- 
nated in  them.  Where  the  latter  was  the  case,  it  gave  rise  to 
malicious  demons,  with  violent  desires  and  passions ;  and  to  con- 
ciliate these,  and  avert  their  destructive  influences,  was  the  de- 
sign of  many  of  the  noisy  and  rude  forms  of  cultus.  Such  were 
the  ones  which  had  given  occasion  to  human  sacrifices.  With 
this  idea  Porphyry  fell  in,  representing  these  demons  as  impure 
beings,  related  to  matter,  from  which  these  Platonists  derived  all 
evil.  These  take  delight  in  bloody  oflferings,  by  which  their 
sensuous  desires  are  gratified ;  they  prompt  to  all  evil  impulses ; 
they  seek  to  draw  men  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  such  themselves,  and  to  give  spread  to  unworthy  opinions 
concerning  the  gods,  and  concerning  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self.    Their  delusive  arts  have  been   successful  from  of  old. 

*  Plutarch,  de  defectu  oracnlonim,  c.  12,  et  scq. 

^  What  seemed  incompatible  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  gods,  was  transferred  to 
them,  Txvra  XnTgv^yoTf  BtiHf  itmrt^ivrtSy  Hvwi^  ifTtt^ircuf  na)  y^eifAftariutrt. 
^  The  ^afitirixif  and  aXo^or. 
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Henco  those  unworthy  and  indecent  notions  and  stories  of  the 
gods,  which  are  diffused  among  the  multitude,  and  have  received 
countenance  even  from  poets  and  philosophers/  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  well  such  explanations  would  senre  the  purpose  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  religion ;  and  we  can  per- 
ceive how  the  same  representations,  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  modified  in  different  forms,  might  be  seized  upon, 
sometimes  for  the  defence,  sometimes  for  {bp  assault,  of  Paganism. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  religious  knowledge  and  re- 
ligious life  should  make  progress  among  the  people  by  these  ex- 
planations, to  them  so  unintelligible.  The  people  remained  fixed 
to  the  externals  of  their  worship ;  they  clung  firmly  to  that  old 
superstition  which  it  was  attempted  to  reanimate,  without  troub- 
ling themselves  about  these  more  spiritual  views.  Hence  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  could  say,'  ''  that  but  few  take  any  part 
in  this  philosophical  view  of  religion.  But  the  many,  who  are 
destitute  of  philosophical  culture,  are  accustomed  to  understand 
those  mythical  stories  in  the  worst  possible  way ;  and  one  of  two 
things  is  the  case :  either  the  gods  are  despised  for  taking  an 
interest  in  such  pitiable  affairs,  or  else  men  al^andon  themselves 
to  the  worst  abuses,  because  they  find  the  same  among  the  gods." 

Again,  inseparable  from  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  the 
ancient  world  stood,  there  was,  together  with  a  lingering  zeal — 
not  freed,  however,  from  the  shackles  of  ^oism — ^for  civil  liberty, 
a  certain  aristocratic  spirit.  This,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
made  itself  felt  in  religion.  The  higher  religious  position,  which 
necessarily  supposed  philosophical  culture,  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  multitude ;  they  seemed  as  if  excluded  from  the 
higher  life,  capable  of  religion  only  in  the  form  of  superstition. 
The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  were  considered  as 
unsusceptible  of  the  higher  life,  which  alone  answered  to  man's 
true  dignity,' — as  abandoned  to  common  life.^  Platonism  itself 
was  entangled  in  this  aristocratic  spirit  of  Antiquity,  and  opposed 
the  stage  of  science,  whence  alone  it  was  possible  to  soar  to  pure 

'  In  Eosebii  Prsptrat.  erangeL  L  iy.  c.  21,  22. 
'  ArchaeoL  1.  ii.  o.  20,  near  the  end. 

*  Ov  yk^  ZM  Wtrnh\u9tu  ra  rnt  m^rvf  ZS^m  $if  fi£9«tvr§f  tl  ^riuif.     Aristotelis 
PoUt.  1.  ill.  c  5. 
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truth  in  religion,  to  that  of  opinion  (d6^a)  among  the  multitude 
(0/  -roXXo/,)  where  the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  with  the  false. 
And,  in  like  manner,  it  was  remote  also  from  the  aim  of  this  new 
philosophy  of  religion,  to  elevate  the  people  to  any  higher  stage 
of  religious  development ;  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  destitute  of 
the  means.  Plotinus  distinguishes  two  diflferent  stages,  that  of 
the  noble-minded  (the  (froudaTot)  and  that  of  the  gross  multi- 
tude (the  ToXXo/.)  None  but  the  former  attain  to  the  Highest ; 
the  otliers  remain  behind,  conversant  with  the  merely  human 
(the  opposite  to  the  Divine.)  And  at  this  stage  of  common  life, 
again,  are  to  be  distinguished  those  who,  in  some  sort,  take  an 
interest  and  part  in  virtue,  and  the  wretched  mass,  as  the  day- 
labourers, — ^the  better  class  of  whom,  however,  must  busy  them- 
selves with  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  life ;  the  rest  aban- 
don themselves  to  all  that  is  vile.^  It  was  not  till  the  word  that 
went  forth  from  the  carpenter's  shop  had  been  published  abroad 
by  fishermen  and  tent-makers,  that  these  aristocratic  notions  of 
the  ancient  world  could  be  overthrown. 

As  it  is  usually  found  to  happen  with  particular  intellectual 
tendencies  at  epochs  of  transition,  that  while  aiming  to  hold  fast 
the  old,  they  have  been  already  forced  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  so 
must  themselves  lead  over  to  the  new,  which  they  would  hinder 
in  its  development ;  so  it  happened  with  this  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, in  its  relation  to  the  position  of  the  old  world  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Christianity  on  the  other.  While  the  new  Platon- 
ism  was  for  holding  and  defending  the  former  of  these,  it  yet 
contributed  itself  to  excite  deeper  religious  wants,  which  sought 
satisfaction  in  something  better ;  to  set  afloat  religious  ideas,  in 
which  there  dwelt  a  power  unknown  to  those  who  expressed 
them,  and  wliich  must  serve  to  prepare  for  Christianity  a  way  of 
introducing  itself  into  the  culture  of  the  times.  There  was  called 
forth,  by  the  influence  of  this  particular  direction  of  mind  on  re- 
ligious life,  a  longing  which  tended  to  a  different  end.  But  by 
this  undefined  longing,  accompanied  with  no  clear  consciousness 
of  its  import,  ardent  spirits  were  also  exposed  to  many  dangerous 

<r^#f  ei*a.yKr.it   -o7;  WaiKivri^eti.     EnDCad.  ii.  1.  X.  C.  9. 
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delusions  before  they  could  find  the  satisfying  object.     This  state 
of  feeling  drew  out  fanatics,  and  procured  for  them  a  hearing. 

Ther§  were  roying  about  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  empire, 
which  united  togetlicr  the  East  and  the  West,  numbers  who 
boasted  of  divine  revelations  and  supernatural  powers,  men  in 
whom,  as  usually  happens  in  such  times  of  religious  ferment,  the 
«^Z/'-deception  of  fanaticism  was  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  in- 
tentional fraud.  For  an  example,  we  may  mention  that  Alex- 
ander of  Abonoteichus,  in  Pontus,  whose  life  Lucian  has  written 
in  his  usual  satiric  manner,  and  who,  all  the  way  from  Pontus  to 
Home,  found  believers  in  his  pretended  arts  of  magician  and 
soothsayer,  and  was  reverenced  and  consulted  as  a  prophet,  even 
by  men  of  the  first  standing.  Doubtless,  to  the  better  class  be- 
longed Apollonius  of  Tyana,  famous  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any  certain  judgment  of  his 
character,  so  imperfect  arc  our  means  of  information.  Those 
who,  like  Philostratus  (at  the  close  of  the  second  century),  at- 
tempted, with  their  marvellous  stories,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero 
of  the  old  popular  religion,  have  done  most  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion with  posterity.  He  travelled  about,  seeking  to  reanimate 
religious  faith  ;  but  by  giving  nourishment  to  a  prurient  curiosity 
about  matters  that  should  remain  hidden  from  man,  he  also  pro- 
moted fanaticism.  He  spoke  against  a  superstition  which,  in 
leading  men  to  suppose  that  ofierings  and  sacrifices  could  pur- 
chase impunity  for  crime,  served  as  a  prop  for  superstition  :  he 
explained  that,  without  a  good  moral  disposition,  no  kind  of  out- 
ward worship  can  be  pleasing  to  the  gods.  He  spoke  against  the 
cruel  gladiatorial  shows  ;  for  when  the  Athenians,  who  were  cele- 
brating such  games,  invited  him  to  their  public  assembly,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  tread  on  a  spot  stained  by  the  shedding 
of  so  much  human  blood,  and  wondered  the  gods  did  not  forsake 
their  Acropolis.  When  the  person  who  presided  over  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  declined  to  allow  the  privilege  of  initiation  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Hierophant 
meant  honestly,  and  regarded  Apollonius  as  a  magician,  who 
dealt  in  unlawful  arts,  or  whether  he  was  not  rather  jealous  of 
the  great  influence,  unfavourable  to  the  priesthood,  which  Apol- 
lonius exercised  over  the  people ;  for  tliis  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  already  many  thought  it  a  greater  privilege  to  have 
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the  society  of  ApoIIonins  than  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 
The  words  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  all  his 
prayers,  and  in  which  he  summed  up  every  particular  request,  are 
characteristic  of  the  man :  "  give  me,  ye  gods,  what  I  deserve."  * 
These  words  do  not  imply  directly  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation  ;  he 
intended  simply  to  express  by  them  the  conviction  that  prayer 
can  avail  nothing  unless  in  connection  with  a  virtuous  life ;  that 
the  good  man  only  can  expect  blessings  from  the  gods.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  himself,  that  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  good,  God  would  give  him  more  than  he  asked, 
therefore  more  than  he  desired.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
in  this  language,  a  position  in  the  judgment  of  one's  self,  quite 
opposed  to  that  of  Christianity. 

If  a  letter  consoling  a  father  for  the  death  of  his  son,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  ApoUonius,  is  genuine,  it  gives  an  insight 
into  his  pantheistic  tendency.  At  all  events,  we  may  recognise 
here,  as  we  may  in  so  many  other  appearances  of  this  age,  the 
pantheistic  element,  into  which,  as  the  unity  lying  at  its  root,  the 
dissolving  system  of  Polytheism  was  now  passing.'  In  this 
letter  the  doctrine  is  advanced,  that  birth  and  death  are  such 
only  in  appearance ;  that  which  separates  itself  from  the  one  sub- 
stance, the  one  divine  essence,  and  is  caught  up  by  matter,  seems 
to  be  bom ;  that  which  delivers  itself  again  from  the  bonds  of 
matter,  and  reunites  with  the  one  divine  essence,  seems  to  die. 
There  is  an  interchange  between  becoming  visible  and  invisible.* 
In  all  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  the  One  essence,  which 
alone  does  and  suffers,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all ;  the  eternal 
God,  to  whom  men  do  wrong  when  they  deprive  him  of  what 
should  be  attributed  to  him,  by  transferring  it  upon  other  names 
and  persons.*  "  How  can  we  grieve  for  one,  when  by  change  of 
form,  not  of  essence,  instead  of  a  man  he  becomes  a  god?"*     So 

*  A^inri  fMi  rk  i(puXif*tfm.    Philoetrat.  I.  iv.  f.  200.  od.  Morell.    Paris,  1608,— c 
40,  f.  181.  ed.  Olear. 

'  £p.  58  among  those  pablished  by  Olearins  in  the  Works  of  Philostratus. 

mark  Tuvrtt  ^ttfetrtg, 

*  T«»  ^^MTfif  oli^iaff  H  In  fiifti  wn7rat  xet)  v^^x^h  '«•''  ytUfAivn  T^trti,  Siif  kth§ft 
ififmtrt  }ii  xmi  ir^Btrtivtif  k^xi^^ufiitn  ri  HUf^  ahx§v/Aifti  rt. 

^  Tf09r»o  /AtrmCdo'U  xai  0vx^  ^vrtis* 
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Plotinns,  when  dying,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  convey  back  the  divine  in  man  to  the  divine  in  the 
universe.* 

On  every  side  was  evinced  the  need  of  a  revelation  from  hea- 
ven, such  as  would  give  inquiring  minds  that  assurance  of  peace 
which  they  were  unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems  of  the  old 
philosophy,  and  in  the  artificial  life  of  the  re-awakened  old  reli- 
gion. That  zealous  champion  of  the  latter,  Porphyry,  alludes 
himself  to  the  deep-felt  necessity ;  which  he  proposed  to  supply, 
leaning  on  the  authority  of  divine  responses,  by  his  Collection  of 
Ancient  Oracles.  On  this  point  he  says,*  "  The  utility  of  such 
a  collection  will  best  be  understood  by  those  who  have  felt  the 
painful  craving  aft^r  truth,  and  have  sometimes  wished  it  might 
be  their  lot  to  witness  some  appearance  of  the  gods,  so  as  to  be 
relieved  from  their  doubts  by  information  not  to  be  disputed." 

The  life  of  such  a  person,  from  his  youth  up,  harrassed  with 
doubts,  unsettled  by  the  strife  of  opposite  opinions,  ardently  long- 
ing after  the  truth,  and  conducted  at  length,  through  this  pro- 
tracted period  of  unsatisfied  craving,  to  Christianity,  is  delineated 
by  the  author  of  a  sort  of  romance  (partly  philosophical  and  in 
part  religious),  who  belonged  to  the  second  or  third  century. 
This  work  is  called  The  Clementines^  and  though  a  fiction,  is 
clearly  a  fiction  drawn  from  real  life ;  and  we  may  safely  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  as  presenting  a  true  and  characteristic  sketch, 
which  might  doubtless  apply  to  many  an  inquiring  spirit  belong- 
ing to  those  times.  ^ 

Clemens,  a  noble  Boman,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first 
difiusion  of  the  Gospel,  gives  the  following  account  of  himself: — 
"  I  was,  from  my  early  youth,  exercised  with  doubts,  which  had 
found  entrance  into  my  soul,  I  hardly  know  how.  Will  my  exist- 
ence terminate  with  death,  and  will  no  one  hereafter  be  mindful 
of  me,  when  infinite  time  sinks  all  human  things  in  forgetful- 
ness  \  It  will  be  as  well  as  if  I  had  not  been  bom !  When  was 
the  world  created,  and  what  existed  before  the  world  was  ?     If  it 

*  lUi^m,tr4eu  rt  \*  nfuf  B^utf  ifiyitf  wfif  ri  Ir  Ty  irafr)  StTtfn  Porphyr.  vit.  Plotin. 
c  2. 

*  TU^i  riff  U  ktyimt  p.Xo^gfUf  in  finseb.  Pneparat.  1.  ir,  c.  7,  near  the  end :  "Hv 
y  7;^i4  iifiktMv  n  trtnacyttyn  fimXtf^ec  tltrtfrat  •«r§t  ori^i  rnv  aknitrnf  tHilfmvrti  nS^^Pt^ri 
wri    rSf    l»  SiATv    Wt^amim-t    rv^ttrts    itfm^auirtf    Xa^%7f^   riis   mirt(t!»s    hst   riit   rSt 
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has  existed  always,  it  will  continue  to  exist  always.  If  it  had  a 
beginning,  it  will  likewise  have  an  end.  And  after  the  end  of 
the  world,  what  will  there  be  then  ?  if  not  perhaps  the  silence  of 
death !  or,  it  may  be,  something  of  which  no  conception  at  pre- 
sent can  be  formed.  Incessantly  haunted,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  which  came,  I  know  not  whence,  I 
was  sorely  troubled,  so  that  I  grew  pale  and  emaciated ;  and, 
what  was  most  terrible,  whenever  I  strove  to  banish  away  this 
anxiety  as  foolish,  I  only  experienced  the  renewal  of  my  suffer- 
ings in  an  aggravated  degree,  which  occasioned  me  great  distress. 
I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  in  these  thoughts  a  friendly  companion, 
guiding  me  on  towards  eternal  life,  as  I  afterwards  learned  by 
experience,  and  thanked  the  groat  Disposer  of  all  for  granting 
me  such  guidance,  since  it  was  by  these  thoughts,  so  distressing 
at  first,  that  I  was  impelled  to  seek  till  I  found  that  which  I 
needed.  And  when  I  had  attained  to  this,  then  1  pitied,  as 
miserable  men,  those  whom  in  my  former  ignorance  I  was  in 
danger  of  considering  most  happy.  As  such  thoughts,  then, 
dwelt  in  me  from  my  childhood,  I  resorted  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  hoping  to  find  some  certain  foundation  on  which  I 
could  repose;  and  I  saw  nothing  but  building  up  and  tearing 
down  of  theories,  nothing  but  endless  dispute  and  contradiction : 
sometimes,  for  example,  the  demonstration  triumphed  of  the  souPs 
immortality,  then  again  that  of  its  mortality.  When  the  former 
prevailed,  I  rejoiced ;  when  the  latter,  I  was  depressed.  Thus 
was  I  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  different  representations,  and 
forced  to  conclude,  that  things  appear  not  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  as  they  happen  to  be  presented  on  this  or  that  side. 
I  was  made  dizzier  than  ever,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
sighed  for  deliverance."  As  he  could  come  to  no  fixed  and  cer- 
tain conviction  by  means  of  reason,  Clemens  now  resolved  to 
seek  relief  in  another  way — to  visit  Egypt,  the  land  of  mysteries 
and  apparitions,  and  hunt  up  a  magician,  who  could  summon  a 
spirit  for  him  from  the  other  world.  The  appearance  of  such  a 
spirit  would  give  him  intuitive  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
No  arguments  would  afterwards  be  able  to  shake  his  belief  in 
what  had  been  thus  made  certain  to  him  by  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  But  the  advice  of  a  sensible  philosopher  dissuaded  him 
from  this  project,  and  from  seeking  the  truth  by  forbidden  arts, 
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to  which  he  could  not  resort  and  ever  hope  again  to  obtain  peace 
of  conscience.  In  this  state  of  mind,  full  of  doubts,  unsettled, 
inquiring,  distressed  and  agitated,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Gospel,  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power — 
and  his  case  may  illustrate  that  of  many  others.  / 

If,  now,  we  take  a  general  surrey  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
Pagan  world,  as  it  has  thus  been  exhibited,  we  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve many  and  various  oppositions  to,  and  points  of  possible  union 
with,  Christianity;  oppositions  capable  also  of  becoming  points 
of  union,  and  points  of  union  capable  also  of  becoming  oppositions. 
Opposed  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  C^stianity  stood^  the 
powers  of  infidelity  and  of  superstitionT^  The  force  of  in^deUty  '  h^  ^ 
— the  sole  supremacy  of  the  understanding,  denying  everything 
above  nature,  the  wisdom  of  the  nil  admirari — set  itself  to^op- 
pose  Christianity,  as  it  did  everything  else  that  called  in  requisi- 
tion man's  religious  nature.  By  such  as  had  taken  this  direction, 
Christianity  was  put  in  the  same  category  with  all  appearances  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition ;  but  thers  was  also  an  infidelity,  at 
the  root  of  which  lay  that  need  of  believing,  which  could  no  longer 
be  satisfied  by  anything  that  the  present  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  religion  and  philosophy,  could  afford ;  just  as  we  have 
seen  it  represented  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  Clemens ; 
and  such  unbelief  could  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  divine  truth 
in  the  Gospel :  the  unbelief  itself  became  here  a  preparatory  mo^ 
mentum  to  the  reception  of  ChristiAoit]^  On  the  other  hand,  the  . , 
dominion  of  a  superstition  clinging  to  sense  opposed  the  entrance  ' 
of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  the  worship  or  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth ;  and  this  superstition  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  old 
religion,  which  had  now  been  elevated  to  a  new  sway  over  the 
spirit.  But  that  sway  was  something  unnatural, — ^it  was  a  last 
effort  of  expiring  life :  and  at  the  root  of  a  great  proportion  of  *  ^ 
the  superstition  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  a  need,  seeking  for  its  sa- 
tisfaction, which  could  be  found  only  in  Christianity ; — the  need 
of  redemption — of  a  healing  of  the  deep-felt  schism  within — of 
reconciliation  with  the  unknown  God,  after  whom  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  need  was  seeking.  By  means  of  an  unconscious,  un- 
defined craving  of  this  sort,  many  no  doubt  fell  victims  to  various 
deceptive  arts ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  power  exercised  by 
such  arts  over  the  minds  of  men  should  be  overcome  by  Cliristian- 
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ifcy,  before  it  could  pave  its  way  to  their  hearts ;  but  there  also 
dwelt  in  the  Gospel  a  power  to  lay  bare  and  expose  all  deceptive 
arts,  and  to  penetrate  through  every  delusive  show,  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  man's  being. 

Platonism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  spiritualizing 
the  religious  modes  of  thinking ;  by  bringing  back  polytheism  to 
a  certain  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  God ;  by  awakening  many 
ideas  closely  allied  to  Christianity ;  as,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a 
redemption,  in  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  the  vXfi — the  blind 
power  of  nature  opposed  to  the  divine  ;*  of  elevation  to  a  stage 
of  divine  life  removed  beyond  the  influence  of  natural  powers.' 
But  that  which  is  best  suited  to  form  a  preparatory  position,  is 
capable  also  of  being  most  easily  turned  into  one  of  fierce  hosti- 
lity, where  an  interest  is  felt  in  maintaining  the  old  position 
against  the  higher  one  which  has  presented  itself;  and  in  this 
Platonism  wo  still  discern  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  though 
pregnant  already  with  foreign  elements.  The  new  Platonism 
could  not  bring  itself  to  acquiesce,  particularly,  in  that  humility 
of  knowledge  and  that  renunciation  of  self  which  Christianity 
required.  It  could  not  be  induced  to  sacrifice  its  philosophical, 
aristocratic  notions,  to  a  religion  which  would  make  the  higher 
life  a  common  possession  for  all  mankind.  The  religious  eclecti- 
cism of  this  direction  of  the  spirit  could  do  no  otherwise  than  re- 
sist the  exclusive  and  sole  supremacy  of  the  religion  that  suffered 
no  other  at  its  side,  but  would  subject  all  to  itself.  Tet  this  phi- 
losophy of  religion  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  ideas  and 
wants  it  had  awakened  from  leading  beyond  itself,  and  to  Chris- 
tianity. Platonism,  it  is  true,  revived  the  faith  in  a  superterres- 
trial  nature  and  destination  of  the  spirit;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  reduced  to  the  ideas 
of  an  eternity  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  soul's  pre-existence,  became 
united  here  with  the  transmigration  of  souls,  failed  to  satisfy  the 
universal  religious  wants  of  mankind.     If,  according  to  this  doc- 

^  Of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  every  description  of  y«i}ri/«,  the  Jly«ifrii;r«y. 

*  We  may  mention  here  also  the  idea  of  an  attiu§s  ^*nf,  which  God  possesses.  Plu- 
tarch, de  Iside  et  Osiride,  o.  1.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Gbd,  depending  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  dirine  element  in  man  gains  the  supremacy; — ^in  the  language  of 
Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  *Ori  ^irr^s  eovftf 
Wi  fia«rtXtV0fra4  v^$  Sf«y*  r«  ym^  '^A^'"  ^*  'IxicrrM  xtu  K^mr^vv^  ^tT§f  Ivrtv.  In  the 
Life  of  Alexander,  c.  27,  near  the  end. 
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trine,  eren  those  souls — ^which  applied,  howerer,  in  the  end,  only 
to  such  as  had  attained  by  philosophy  to  the  intuition  of  truth*— 
if  even  those  souls  which,  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of  their 
earthly  existence,  could  rise  to  a  life  wholly  above  sense,  wholly 
divine,  must  yet,  after  a  certain  time,  yield  again  to  the  force  of 
destiny,  and  plunge  once  more  into  the  circle  of  an  earthly  life  ; 
this  was  not  an  expectation  answering  to  the  desires  of  the  human 
spirit.  And  it  may  be  conceived  what  power  the  proclamation 
of  eternal  life,  in  the  Christian  sense,  must  have  exercised  over  a 
want  thus  excited,  and  yet  left  unsatisfied.^ 

There  could  not  fail  to  arise,  then,  out  of  this  school  itself,  an 
opposition  of  views :  on  the  one  side,  were  those  who  held  this 
positipn  in  hostility  to  Christianity  ;  on  the  other,  those  to  whom 
it  proved  a  point  of  transition  to  Christianity.  But  then  these 
latter,  again,  were  exposed  to  a  i)eculiar  danger.  Their  earlier 
prejudices  might  react  in  such  a  way  as  to  pervert  their  mode  of 
apprehending  and  of  shaping  Christian  truth.  In  this  way,  much 
foreign  matter,  drawn  from  their  previous  opinions,  might  uncon- 
sciously be  conveyed  over  with  them  to  Christianity. 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

In  the  midst  of  the  nations  addicted  to  the  deification  of  na- 
ture in  the  form  of  Polytheism  or  of  Pantheism,  we  see  a  people 
among  whom  the  faith  in  one  Almighty  God,  the  absolutely  free 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  was  propagated  not  as  an  eso- 
teric doctrine  of  the  priests,  but  as  a  common  possession  for  all,  as 
the  central  point  of  life  for  a  whole  people  and  state.  And  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  faith  in  a  holy  God,  was  the  recog- 
nition of  a  holy  law  as  the  rule  of  life,  was  the  consciousness  of 
the  opposition  between  holiness  and  sin — a  consciousness  which, 
at  the  esthetic  position  held  by  Nature-religion,  though  it  occa- 
sionally flashed  out  in  single  gleams,  yet  could  not  be  evolved 
with  the  same  strength,  clearness,  and  constancy.  This  relation 
of  the  Hebrew  people  to  other  nations  suffices  of  itself  to  defeat 
every  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 

^  We  have  an  illustration  of  it  in  Justin  Martjr^s  account  of  his  own  religious 
history,  at  the  beginning  of  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  where  he  relates  how  ho  was 
led  from  Platonism  to  embrace  Christianitj. 
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religion  of  this  people  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  reli- 
gions. It  is  a  fact  bearing  witness  of  the  revelation  of  a  living 
God,  to  whom  the  religion  owed  its  existence  and  its  progressive 
development,  and  of  the  peculiar  course  of  training,  whereby 
this  nation  was  formed  to  be  the  organ  for  preserving  and  propa- 
gating this  revelation.  A  Philo  might,  with  good  reason,  say  of 
this  people,  that  to  them  was  entrusted  the  prophetic  oflSce  for 
all  mankind ;  for  it  was  their  destination,  in  opposition  to  the 
nations  sunk  in  the  worship  of  nature,  to  bear  witness  of  the  liv- 
ing God.  The  revelations  and  leadings  of  the  Divine  hand 
vouchsafed  to  them  were  designed  for  the  whole  human  race,  over 
which,  from  the  foimdation  here  laid,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
be  extended.  Theism  and  the  Theocracy  must  be  embodied  in 
an  outward  shape,  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  a  distinct  people, 
in  order  that  from  the  envelope  of  this  national  form  might  issue 
forth  the  kingdom  of  God,  embracing  all  mankind.  Tet  as  the 
idea  of  the  Theocracy  cannot,  by  forms  and  rules  from  without,  be 
realized  in  the  life  of  a  single  people,  and  generally  not  in  the 
rude  stock  of  human  nature,  unennobled  and  persisting  in  its 
estrangement  from  God,  there  could  not  fail  to  exist  here  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  revealed  idea  and  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  in  this  very  circumstance  was  grounded  the  prophecy 
of  a  future  conciliation.  The  idea  must  strive  beyond  the  form 
of  appearance,  which  as  yet  does  not  answer  to  it,  towards  a  de- 
velopment more  conformable  to  its  essence  and  fulness ;  and  it 
contains  in  itself  the  prophecy  of  such  a  development.  If  history 
in  general  partakes,  by  its  own  nature,  more  nearly  of  the  pro- 
phetic character  in  proportion  as  there  dwells  in  it  a  pervading 
reference  to  the  great  moments  of  history,  to  that  which  has  sig- 
nificancy  as  bearing  on  the  progress  of' mankind  as  a  race  ;  then 
the  religion  and  history  of  this  people  must  be  filled,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  with  prophetic  elements.  The  destinies  of  this 
nation  were  so  guided  as  ever  to  call  forth  more  strongly  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  breach,  that  inward  disunion,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  and  the  longing  after  deliverance  from  it.  This 
deliverance  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
Theocracy  ;  with  which  belopgs  also  the  participation  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  The  appearance  of  him 
by  whom  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  of  him  wlio  is  the  true 
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theocratic  King,  formB  therefore  the  central  point  of  the  pro- 
phetic element,  which,  although  unfolded  by  particular  prophe- 
cies with  special  clearness  and  distinctness  of  vision,  yet  here  is 
not  merely  some  accessory  individual  thing  added  from  without, 
but  had  been  grounded  by  an  inherent  necessity  in  the  whole 
organism  of  this  religion  and  national  history.  The  idea  of  the 
Messiah  is  the  culminating  point  of  this  religion,  to  which  all  the 
diffused  rays  of  the  divine  in  it  converge. 

While  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  suffered 
a  violent  shock  in  the  revolutions  which  these  nations  expe- 
rienced, the  indwelling  powef  in  the  theistic  faith  is  clearly  mani- 
fested, when  we  see  it  preserving  itself  unshaken  amid  all  the 
political  storms  that  agitated  the  Hebrew  people.  Nay,  the 
oppressions  suffered  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  nations  served 
but  to  render  this  faith  more  firm,  although  the  right  understand- 
ing of  its  import  did  not  keep  up  at  an  equal  pace.  But  as 
everything  that  developes  itself  in  human  nature  is  exposed  to 
the  corruptions  lying  within  it,  revealed  religion  could  not  escape 
the  same.  Even  Christianity,  the  absolute  religion  of  mankind, 
could  not  be  exempted  from  this  necessity ;  only  it  possessed  the 
power  of  coming  forth  ennobled  from  the  conflict  with  these  cor- 
ruptions, taking  advantage  of  them  to  free  itself  from  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  elements.  This  power  did  not  reside  in  Judaism  ; 
as  it  was  not  designed  to  endure  for  all  times  as  a  religion  in 
this  form,  but  to  give  place,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  form,  for 
that  higher  creation  which  was  foretold  by  it.  If  this  form,  in- 
stead of  making  way  for  that  higher  development,  would  main- 
tain its  own  existence  for  a  still  longer  term,  it  must,  in  surviv- 
ing itself,  merely  drag  itself  along  as  a  thing  effete.  And  here, 
too,  it  will  be  seen  again,  that  what  is  designed  as  a  preparatory 
stage,  when  it  attempts  to  assert  its  own  independence,  not  un- 
derstanding itself  according  to  its  spirit  and  idea  in  relation  to 
the  historical  development,  may  turn  round  into  opposition  with 
that  higher  stage,  for  which  it  was  its  very  purpose  to  prepare. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  to  be  applied  to  the  direction  of 
the  religious  spirit  which  governed  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
people.  With  them  the  theocratic  consciousness,  misapprehended 
according  to  the  notions  of  their  fleshly  minds,  served  but  to  fos- 
ter a  national  pride,  of  which  it  had  become  the  foundation.    Men^ 
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fastened  on  the  letter — ^the  letter,  understood  according  to  the 
contracted  views  of  minds  turned  only  on  the  world ;  and  clung 
by  the  sensible  form  and  envelope,  without  being  able  to  perceive 
the  spirit  they  revealed,  and  the  ideas  they  contained,  because 
there  was  no  congenial  recipient  spirit  to  meet  i\iQ  divine  truth 
as  it  was  offered.  The  sentence  was  here  verified,  pronounced 
by  our  Lord  himself,  "  He  who  has,  to  him  shall  be  given  ;  and 
he  who  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  wliich 
he  hath." 

By  the  consciousness  of  the  declining  condition  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, it  is  true,  that  the  yearning  after  the  promised  epoch  of 
its  glorious  restoration,  and  by  the  feeling  of  distress  under  the 
yoke  of  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the  longing  after  the  De- 
liverer, after  the  appearance  of  Him  from  whom  that  glorious 
restoration  was  to  come,  the  Messiah,  had  been  aroused  to  greater 
activity.  But  the  same  grovelling  sense  which  led  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy  generally,  could  not  fail 
to  lead  also  to  a  misapprehension  of  this  idea,  which  forms  the 
central  point  and  mark  towards  which  the  whole  Theocracy  was 
aiming.  From  that  worldly  sense  which  was  attached  to  the 
idea  of  the  Theocracy,  and  that  worldly  turn  of  the  religious 
spirit  generally,  could  only  result  a  secularizing  also  of  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah.  As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  bowed 
down  by  the  sense  of  outward  much  more  than  of  inward  wretch- 
edness, disgrace,  and  bondage,  it  was  chiefly  a  deliverer  from  the 
former  whom  they  expected  and  yearned  after,  in  the  Messiah. 
The  inclination  to  the  supernatural  took  here  an  altogether  worldly 
shape ;  the  supernatural,  as  it  pictured  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
the  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantastic  imitation  of  the  natural  mag- 
nified to  the  monstrous.  Thus  the  deluded  Jews,  destitute  of  a 
sense  for  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things,  expected  a 
Messiah  who  would  employ  the  miraculous  power,  with  which  he 
was  divinely  armed,  in  the  service  of  their  earthly  lusts ;  who 
would  free  them  from  civil  bondage,  execute  a  severe  retribution 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  make  them  masters 
of  the  world  in  a  universal  empire,  whose  glory  it  was  their 
special  delight  to  set  forth  in  the  fantastic  images  suggested  by 
their  sensuous  desires. 

There  was  a  great  want  of  such  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
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people  as  could  have  instructed  .them  respecting  the  nature  of  ^ 

their  religion  and  of  the  Theocracy,  and  undeceived  them  of  their 
erroneous  fancies.  Most  of  their  guides  were  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  men  who  only  confirmed  the  people  in  their  perverse  in- 
clinations, and  in  the  errors  thence  resulting.  Great  mischief 
had  been  occasioned  particularly  by  a  fanatical  zealot,  Judas  of 
Gamala,  or  the  Galilean,  who,  about  the  year  11  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  took  upon  himself  to  oppose  the  census  or  registration 
decreed  by  Augustus  Cassar.  A  people  that  had  incurred  the 
forfeiture  of  their  liberty  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  sins,  and 
would  continually  incur  it  more  and  more,  such  a  people  he  called 
upon  to  throw  off,  at  once,  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  He 
stimulated  those  who,  in  disposition,  were  widely  removed  from 
serving  God  as  their  Lord,  to  recognise  him  as  their  only  Lord, 
by  suffering  no  vestige  to  remain  of  the  dominion  of  a  stranger 
over  the  people  that  belonged  to  God  alone.  While  others  were 
for  awaiting  the  deliverance  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God, 
through  the  Messiah,  he,  on  the  contrary,  required  that  they 
should  first  lay  hands  to  the  work  themselves.  "  God,"  said  he, 
"  will  help  those  only  who  do  their  own  ; "  but  by  this  he  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  resistance  of  mere  arbitrary  will  to  a  power 
placed  by  God's  appointment  over  a  people  that  had  not  under- 
stood their  calling,  that  had  been  unfaithful  to  it,  and  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  disposition,  were  tio  longer  capable  of  freedom.' 
From  this  exciting  cause  proceeded  that  wild  fanaticism  of  the 
Zealots,  formed  out  of  an  impure  combination  of  political  and 
worldly-religious  elements;  a  combination  which,  in  all  times, 
has  introduced  the  most  fatal  mischiefs  among  nations ;  as  was 
illustrated,  indeed,  by  the  history  of  this  people  down  to  the 
period  of  their  total  extinction  as  a  state.  When  John  the 
Baptist,  after  his  call  from  God  to  become  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, caused  a  divine  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
degenerate  people,  sought  to  bring  them  to  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart  the  way  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  regeneration  of  the  Theocracy,  and  directed  the 
longing  wishes  of  his  contemporaries  away  from  the  earthly  to 
the  divine ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  great  effect  which  he  pro- 
duced by  the  commanding  power  of  his  words,  he  found  little 

^  Joseph.  Archaeol.  1.  xvili.  c.  lt}le  B.  J.  I.  ii.  c.  8,  §  1. 
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sympathy  with  that  which  was  the  true  aim  and  spirit  of  hi^ 
preaching,  and  at  last  fell  the  yictim  of  a  league  struck  between 
worldly  and  spiritual  tyranny ;  a  martyr  to  that  truth  which, 
with  a  denunciatory  zeal  that  regarded  no  consequences,  he  held 
up  against  all  the  wickedness  of  his  age.  The  death  of  John 
foreshadowed  the  fate  which  was  to  terminate  the  earthly  course 
of  one  greater  than  himself,  to  bear  witness  of,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  whom,  was  his  divine  vocation. 

Incomprehensible,  therefore,  to  men  given  up  to  such  blindness, 
was  what  the  Son  of  God  told  them  of  the  tnie  freedom,  which 
he  had  been  sent  from  heaven  to  bestow  on  those  who  sighed 
under  the  bondage  of  sin.     As  with  their  earthly  sense  they  knew 
not  the  Father,  so  also  they,  could  not  discern  in  Jesus  the  Son  ; 
because  they  had  no  ear  for  the  voice  of  the  Father,  witnessing 
of  him,  in  the  wants  of  the  human  heart.    The  same  temper  which 
made  them  disregard  the  warning  prophetic  words  of  John  the 
Baptist,    rendered   them  deaf  also  to  the  warning>call  of  the 
greatest  among  all  the  prophets ;  and  as  he  had  foretold  them, 
they  became,  even  to  their  ruin,  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
disposition,  a  prey  to  the  artful  designs  of  every  false  prophet 
who  knew  how  to  flatter  the  wishes  which  such  a  disposition  in- 
spired.    When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  already  in  flames, 
one  of  those  false  prophets  could  persuade  crowds  of  the  people 
that  God  was  about  to  shew  them  the  way  of  deliverance  by  a 
miraculous  sign, — such  a  sign  as  they  had  often  demanded  of  him 
who  would  have  shewn  them  the  true  way  to  <n*e  deliverance, 
and  who  did  refer  them  to  the  tnce  signs  of  God  in  history, — and 
thousands  of  deluded  men  fell  victims  to  the  flames  or  to  the 
Koman  sword.     Josephus,  who  was  no  Christian,  but  who  con- 
templated with  less  prejudice  than  others  the  fate  of  his  nation, 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  closes  his  recital  of  this  event 
vrith  the  following  remarkable  words : — "  The  unhappy  people 
would  suffer  themselves,  at  that  time,  only  to  be  cheated- by  im- 
postors who  were  bold  enough  to  lie  in  the  name  of  God.     But  to 
the  manifest  prodigies  that  portended  the  approaching  destruc- 
tion they  paid  no  regard ;  they  had  no  faith  in  them  : — ^like  men 
wholly  infatuated,  and  as  if  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  soul,  they 
heeded  not  what  God  was  announcing." 

Among  the  Jewish  theologians  in  Palestine,  we  find  the  three 
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different  main  directions,  which  are  commonly  obserred  to  make 
their  appearance  in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  the  decay  of  the 
forms  of  a  positive  reh'gion.  First,  the  traditionaltendency 
which  mixes  np  with  the  original  religion  many  foreign  elements, 
aiming  to  combine  all  these  into  an  artificially  constituted  whole ; 
which  holds  tenaciously  to  form  and  letter,  without  the  liring  spirit ; 
and  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  the  real  essence  of  the  religion,  an 
effete  orthodoxy  and  a  dead  ceremonial.  Thus  is  there  called  forth 
in  the  next  place,  the  reactionofa  reforming  tendency ;  but  a  re- 
action which,  if  it  has  proceeded  rather  from  the  intelligential  than 
from  the  religious  element,  if  the  sense  of  negation  rather  than  the 
positive  religions  interest  predominates,  easily  swerves  from  the 
just  moderation  in  polemics,  and  runs  into  the  extreme  of  expung- 
ing, together  with  the  foreign  elements,  much  that  is  genuine  and 
good.  But  the  unsatisfied  want  which  both  these  tendencies 
leave  in  men  of  more  profound  and  warmer  feelings,  usually  im« 
pels  the  latter  to  another  reaction, — the  reaction  of  a  predomi- 
nantly subjective  tendency,  of  predominant  feeling  and  intuition 
by  the  feelings,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  tendencies  above  de- 
scribed, is  designated  by  the  name  of  mysticism.  These  three 
main  directions  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  often  recur  under 
different  forms,  we  recognise,  in  the  present  case,  in  the  three 
classes  called  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes. 

The  Pharisees^  stood  at  the  summit  of  legal  Judaism.  They 
fenced  round  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  multitude  of  so-called 
"  hedges,"  whereby  its  precepts  were  to  be  guarded  against  every 
possible  infringement.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  under  this  pre- 
text many  new  statutes  were  added  by  them,  particularly  to  the 
ritual  portion  of  the  law.  These  they  contrived,  by  an  arbitrary 
method  of  interpretation, — a  method  which  in  part  tortured  the 
letter  and  in  part  was  allegorical, — to  find  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
appealing  at  the  same  time  to  an  oral  tradition,  as  furnishing 
both  the  key  to  right  exposition,  and  the  authority  for  their  doc- 

*  The  name  is  derired  from  **  parash,"  v-^s ;  either  in  the  sense  *'  to  expound,"  whence 
*'  poresh/'  c-i^b,  tfie  llnynriie  t»v  ftfim  *«t*  l|«;^jf v,  a  title  claimed  by  the  Pharisees,  ac- 
cording to  Josephns ;  or  in  the  sense,  "  to  set  apart,"  parusb,  ©i'^Bi  which,  indeed, 
sounds  nearer  like  the  Greek  ^u^trmXaff  one  separated  from  the  profane  multitude,  the 
f^KTi  D7f  one  who  would  be  regarded  as  holy. 
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trines.  They  were  venerated  by  the  people  as  the  holy  men,  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the 
original  Hebrew  spirit,  but  easily  capable  of  entering  into  union 
with  the  legal  sectarianism  at  its  most  extravagant  pitch,  was 
wrought  by  them  into  a  system.  We  find  among  them  a  great 
deal  that  is  similar  to  the  consiliis  evangelicia,  and  to  the  rules 
of  Monachism  in  the  later  church.  On  painful  ceremonial  obser- 
vances they  often  laid  greater  stress  than  on  good  morals.  To  a 
rigid  austerity  in  the  avoidance  of  every  even  seeming  transgres- 
sion of  ritual  precepts,  they  united  an  easy  sophistical  casuistry 
which  knew  how  to  excuse  many  a  violation  of  the  moral  law. 
Besides  those  who  made  it  their  particular  business  to  interpret 
the  law  and  its  supplemental  traditions,  there  were  among  them 
those,  also,  who  knew  how  to  introduce  into  the  Old  Testament, 
by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  peculiar  Theosophy ;  and  this  they 
propagated  in  their  schools ;  a  system  which,  starting  from  the 
development  of  certain  ideas  really  contained  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment in  the  germ,  had  grown  out  of  the  fusion  of  these  with  ele- 
ments derived  from  the  Zoroastrian  or  Parsic  system  of  religion  ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  with  such  also 
as  had  been  derived  from  Flatonism.  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal 
tradition  came  to  be  added  a  speculative  and  theosophic  one.^ 

It  would  be  as  wrong,  certainly,  to  confound  these  Pharisees 
together  in  one  class,  as  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  later 
monks.  We  must  distinguish  among  them  the  several  grada- 
tions of  honestly  meant  though  misguided  zeal,  till  it  diverges  to 
mock-holiness  and  hypocrisy  thirsting  for  power.  Although  the 
egoistic  interest  of  an  hierarchial  caste  was  the  governing  princi- 
ple with  many,  yet  there  were  some  for  whom  the  legal  way,  with 
all  its  efforts  and  conflicts,  possessed  perfect  truth ;  some  who  had 
been  led,  by  thdr  course  of  life,  to  pass  through  the  same  painful 
experiences  of  which  Paul,  the  former  Pharisee,  bears  witness  in 
the  seventh  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  them :  the  humility  with  which  those  who  feel  the 
poverty  of  their  own  spirit,  go  forth  to  meet  the  divine  grace. 

The  Sadducees  were  for  restoring  the  original  Mosaic  religion 

'  In  what  is  here  said,  I  have  taken  into  view  the  well-grounded  objections  which  Dr 
Schneckenbarger,  in  the  seventh  Dissertation  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  made  against  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  presented  by  me  before. 
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m  its  purity,  and  expunging  everything  that  had  been  added  by 
Pharisaic  traditions.  But  as  they  did  not  follow  out  the  thread  of 
historical  progress  which  marked  the  development  of  the  divine 
revelations,  but  arbitrarily  cut  it  short,  so  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  orighuxl  Theism  in  the  Jewish  religion.  That  direc- 
tion of  mind  which  shews  hostility  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  consciousness,  required  by  what  was  already 
contained  or  implied  in  the  original,  cannot  fail  to  misunderstand 
the  original  itself, — canno.t  fail  to  seize  it  on  a  single  side  and 
to  mutilate  it.  The  Sadducees  were  too  deficient  in  the  more 
profound  sense  of  religion  and  of  the  religious  need,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  in  the  Pharisaic  theology. 
Directly  at  variance  as  were  the  two  systems  of  Phariseeism  and 
Sadduceeism,  still  they  had  something  in  common.  This  was  the 
one-sided  legal  principle  which  they  both  maintained.  And  indeed 
by  the  Sadducees  this  principle  was  seized  and  held  after  a  man- 
ner still  more  exclusively  one-sided  than  by  the  other  sect ;  since 
with  them  all  religious  interest  was  confined  to  this  point;  and 
since  they  misinterpreted  or  denied  every  thing  else  that  belonged 
to  the  more  fully  developed  faith  of  the  Old  Testament.  More- 
over, the  essential  character  of  the  law  in  its  spirit,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  national  and  temporal  form,  in  its  strictness  and 
dignity,  was  recognised  by  them  still  less  than  by  the  Pharisees. 
While  the  Pharisees  attributed  the  highest  value  to  ritual  and 
ascetic  works  of  holiness  with  the  Sadducees — as,  perhaps,  the 
name  they  gave  themselves  may  denote — ^uprightness  in  the  rela- 
tions of  civil  society  passed  for  the  whole.  Starting  from  this 
principle,  there  was  nothing  in  their  view  of  morality  which  pre- 
sented a  point  of  contact  for  the  feeling  of  religious  need,  which 
most  readily  emerges  from  the  depth  of  the  moral  life.  Add  to 
this  that  they  ascribed  divine  authority,  an  authority  binding  on 
religious  conviction,  only  to  the  Pentateuch/     The  observance  of 

'  Ready  as  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  argnments  brought  by  Winer  (in 
his  Biblische  Realworterbnch)  against  the  statement  here  made,  yet  I  cannot  be  induced 
to  abandon  it.  Very  true,  it  does  not  admit  of  being  proved  from  the  passages  of  Jose- 
phus,  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  authority  of  all  other  books  of  the  canon.  It  is 
only  evident  from  those  passages,  that  they  were  opponents  of  tradition,  and  were  for 
deriving  the  substance  of  the  legal  precepts  to  be  observed  from  the  letter  of  the  law 
alone,  without  allowing  validity,  in  this  regard,  to  any  other  source  of  knowledge.  But 
neither  can  it  by  any  means  be  proved  from  them,  that  they  judged  respecting  the  canon 
precisely  as  did  the  Pharisees.     Although  Joscphiw  (c  Apion.  c  8),  taking  his  posi* 
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the  law,  understood  after  their  own  way,  was  for  tliem  the  only 
thing  fixed  and  certain;  in  respect  to  all  other  things,  they 
were  inclined  to  doubt  and  disputation.^ 

As  the  belief  in  the  spirit's  destination  for  an  eternal  existence 
beyond  this  earth  found  no  recipiency  in  this,  their  one-sided  in- 
telligential  direction  of  mifad,  holding  converse  only  with  the 
worldly,  they  expressly  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  because  no  such  doctrines 
could  be  proved  from  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch  alone.  These 
doctrines  they  reckoned  also  among  the  foreign  additions  that  had 
been  made  to  the  original  doctrines  of  Moses,  from  which  additions 
they  were  wishing  to  purify  Judaism.  To  such  a  direction  of  mind, 
it  is  ever  peculiar  to  declare  all  doctrines  surreptitious,  which  do 
not  lie,  expressed  in  so  many  words,  in  the  religious  records  still 


tion  on  the  groimd  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  might  thus  describe  the  caoon  as  of  anireraa] 
raliditj ;  yet  it  by  do  means  follows,  that  that  heterodox  sect,  which  departed  in  so 
many  other  things  from  what  was  elsewhere  considered  as  important  for  the  religions 
interest — that  this  sect  might  not  also  differ  from  the  same  in  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  canon.  If  the  Sadducees,  notwithstanding  their  denial  of  doctrines  so  import- 
ant to  the  general  religious  interest  as  those  of  personal  immortality  and  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  yet  attain  to  the  most  considerable  offices  of  the  state,  how  was  an  opi- 
nion concerning  the  canon,  which  certainly  had  no  such  yital  connection  with  practical 
life,  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  this  promotion  ?  Josephus  says  of  them,  that  when  they 
were  called  to  administer  public  afiairs,  they  did  not  venture  to  act  according  to  their 
own  principles,  but' were  constrained  to  yield  to  what  was  required  by  the  Pharisees; 
since  otherwise  they  must  fall  by  the  popular  rage  which  would  be  excited  against  them. 

»7s  0  <pa^tfftuo(  Xiyii,  ^la  r«  fAn  ukkatg  auxrevf  yivirfau  vtitf  <rX^^iri*.  Archaeol.  1.  xviii. 
c.  1.  §  4.  These  words  refer  immediately,  without  doubt,  to  church  principles  of  ad- 
ministration ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference  from  analogy,  that  the  Sadducees  would 
have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  regard  to  other  things,  not  less  important  in 
their  relation  to  the  common  religious  interest ;  such,  for  instance,  as  their  denial  of 
immortality ;  that  is,  would  have  made  no  public  demonstration  of  their  real  convic- 
tions, although  it  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  that,  with  such  difference  of 
opinions,  violent  contentions  would  sometimes  arise  in  the  Sanhedrim.  See  Acto  xxiii. 
9.  So  now,  there  may  have  been  a  distinction  of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  position  in 
thoir  judgment  concerning  the  canon  ;  and  while  manifesting  a  certain  respect  for  the 
whole  canon,  they  may  have,  notwithstanding  this,  ascribed  a  decisive  authority,  in 
matters  of  (aith,  to  the  Pentateuch  alone.  Indeed,  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  how 
they  could  reconcile  the  acknowledgment  of  an  equal  authority  belonging  to  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  denial  of  immortality  and  of  the  resurrection. 

*  Josephus  describes  the  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Sadducees  in  Archaeol.  1.  xviii.  c.  1, 
§  4  :  ^vX-axnt  Si  9VhaftMt  riptMf  furar^ififtf  »UT»tf  n  T<wy  vi/auiv,      U^of  yk^  revg  ititcf' 
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recognised  as  authoritative ;  although  these  doctrines  may  be  con- 
tained there  in  the  spirit,  including  ivithin  itself  the  germ  of  a 
future  development.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
Sadducees  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  denial  of  a  world  of 
spirits  and  of  the  existence  of  angels^ — to  which  denial  they  were 
impelled  by  the  same  direction  of  mind — with  their  principle  of 
recognising  everything  as  religious  doctrine  which  could  be  shewn 
to  lie,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  easy  to  see 
here,  how  they  were  se^ng  for  their  own  opinions,  which  had 
originated,  and  were  grounded  in  a  state  of  mind  wholly  peculiar 
to  themselves,  a  point  of  union  and  support  in  the  authority  which 
they  recognised  only  just  so  far  as  the  case  admitted.  Most  pro- 
bably, in  explaining  the  angelic  appearances  (the  Angelophaniai), 
they  departed  from  their  principle  of  literal  interpretation,  and 
considered  them  merely  as  visions  by  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  the  Fathers.* 

Although  it  cannot  be  proved,  from  the  notices  of  Josephus, 
that  they  denied  a  special  Providence,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  strict 
conformity  with  their  tendency  to  negation,  they  made  God,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  idle  spectator  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  taking 
much  less  share  in  the  concerns  of  men  than  the  Theocratic  prin- 
ciple required.  Their  direction  of  mind  must  have  impelled  them 
ever  nearer  to  a  Deism  which  abolished  all  revelation,  and  conse- 
quently, also,  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  religion  itself,  though  at 
the  outset  they  had  simply  in  view  the  restoration  of  that  religion 
to  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  principle  of  their  spiritual  bent 
must  have  led  them  further  than  they  intended  themselves  to 
go.    In  perfect  harmony  with  this  mode  of  thinking  was  also  the 

'  Acts  xxiiL  8. 

^  As  we  are  to  infer  from  Origen*8  words,  if  we  compare  them  with  a  passage  in 
Justin  Martyr  (Dialog,  c.  Trjph.  Jud.  f.  358,  ed.  Colon),  where  he  speaks  of  a  party 
among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  denied  the  personal  existence  of  angels,  and  ex- 
plained  all  appearances  of  them  as  merely  transient  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
divine  power,  which  (}od  caused  to  go  out  from  himself  and  then  withdrew.  Origen, 
in  the  words  aUnded  to,  ascribes  to  the  Seddncees,  ii^tn  «'t«)  JiyyiXatfj  itf  »vx  vr«^ 

UT*^i»9  aXtf/if  Ij^oTMv.  It  may  admit  of  some  question,  whether  Origen  was  follow- 
ing here  some  historical  accounts,  or  merely  allowing  himself  to  conclude,  from  the 
necessary  connection  of  ideas  in  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  that  if  they  did  not  ascribe 
literal  truth  to  the  narratives  of  the  angelic  appearances,  they  must  then  have  explain- 
ed them  allegorically.  The  comparison  of  his  statement,  however,  with  that  of  Justin 
Martyr,  r(  ndcrs  the  former  the  more  probable. 
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severe,  cold,  heartless  disposition,  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the 
Sadducoes.  According  to  his  account,  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  of  wealth,  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  and,  satisfied  with 
earthly  enjoyments,  would  open  their  minds  to  no  higher  aspirations.* 
It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  thqJEssenes  or  Essseans, 
^  whose  relation  to  the  two  parties  just  described  has  already  been 

exhibited  in  a  general  manner.  About  two  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  there  arose,  in  the  quiet  country  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  society  of  piously-disposed  men,  who,  in 
these  solitudes,  sought  a  refuge  from  reigning  ©orruptions,  from 
the  storms  and  conflicts  of  the  world,  and  the  strifes  of  parties ; 
precisely  as  the  monastic  system  sprung  up  at  a  later  period. 
Thus  they  are  described  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  felt  constrained 
to  express  a  sort  of  respect  for  their  independence  and  their  con- 
tentment within  themselves: — "On  the  western  border  of  that 
lake,'*  says  he,  **  dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  shore  to  avoid  its  pestilent  effluvia — a  race  entirely  by  them- 
selves, and,  beyond  every  other  in  the  world,  deserving  of  won- 
der ;  men  living  in  communion  with  nature ;  without  wives,  with- 
out money.  Every  day  their  number  is  replenished  by  a  new 
troop  of  settlers,  since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom  the 
reverses  of  fortune  have  driven,  tired  of  the  world,  to  their  modes 
of  living.  Thus  happens,  what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a 
community  in  which  no  one  is  born,  yet  continues  to  subsist 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruitfid  for  them  is  disgust  of 
life  in  others."  *  From  this  first  seat  of  the  Essenes,  colonies  of 
them  had  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  in  remote  and 

*  Although  Josephus  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  what 
he  says  of  the  Sadducees ;  for  he  constantly  shews  himself  impartial  in  his  judgments  ; 
he,  moreover,  frequently  exposes,  without  reserve,  the  bad  traits  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
we  have  no  cause,  therefore,  to  charge  him  here  with  malicious  feelings,  injurious  to 
the  truth.  Certainly  we  cannot  infer  from  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
Careans,  who  were  temperate  opponents  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  what  must  have 
been  the  character  of  the  Sadducean  doctrines.  The  general  question  still  remains  un- 
settled, whether  the  latter  doctrines  had  any  outward  connection  whatever  with  the 
former,  although  the  heresy-hunting  spirit  of  their  adversaries  would  naturally  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  confound  them  with  these. 

^  Ab  occidcnte  litora  Esseni  fugiunt,  usque  qua  nocent.  CSens  sola  et  in  toto  orbe 
praeter  cseteras  mira,  sine  ulla  femina,  omni  venere  abdicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia  palma- 
rnra.  In  diam  ex  sequo  convenarum  turba  renascitur,  large  frequentantibus,  quos  vita 
fessos  ad  mores  eorura  fortimae  fluctus  agitat,     Natur.  hist.  1.  v.  c.  15. 
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solitary  districts  of  the  country,  which  must  hare  answered  best 
to  their  original  design,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  Tillages  and 
towns.  A  transplantation  of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to 
many  deviations  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  principles,  to 
many  alterations  of  their  discipline.  Although  there  was  one 
class  of  Essenes  who,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  Jo- 
sephus,  were  willing  to  act  as  magistrates ;  yet  it  is  evident  that 
these,  residing  amidst  civil  society,  could  not  observe  all  those 
rules  which  bound,  with  the  force  of  law,  such  as  lived  secluded 
from  human  intercourse.  As  is  wont  to  happen  in  similar  com- 
munities, there  must,  in  this  case,  have  naturally  sprung  up  many 
orders  of  the  sect,  various  forms  of  relation  to,  and  modes  of  con- 
nection with,  the  original  society.  Indeed,  the  historian  Josephus 
expressly  distinguishes  four  diflTerent  orders,  of  which  the  Essenes 
were  composed.*  Many  contradictory  statements,  which  occur  in 
the  several  accounts  of  this  sect,  admit  thus  of  being  most  easily 
reconciled.* 

If  we  may  always  distinguish,  among  mystic  sects,  the  more 
practical  and  the  more  speculatively  inclined,  we  must  reckon  the 
Essenes  with  the  former  class,  without  overlooking  in  them,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  a  certain  speculative  and  Theosophic  ele- 
ment. This,  their  peculiar  mystic  turn,  might  Lave  sprung,  in 
the  first  place,  independently  of  external  influences,  out  of  the 
deeper  religious  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  spiritualization  of 
the  letter,  proceeding  from  the  temper  of  mind  which  gave  birth 
to  the  allegoric  interpretation.  Such  mysticism  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, after  much  the  same  manner,  among  people  of  the  most 
diverse  character, — among  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  and  Chris- 
tian nations.  It  would  lead  certainly  to  the  greatest  mistakes, 
if,  from  the  resemblance  of  such  religious  phenomena,  whose  rela- 

'  Josephus  cites  fiti^ag  vWra^mt  of  Essenes,  B.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  §  10,  vhich  several 
grades,  it  is  true,  would,  according  to  his  testimony,  have  reference  simply  to  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  this  community ;  but  from  the  marks  which  are  given  we  may  doubt- 
less infer,  that  there  were  other  modes  of  classification  among  them  besides  that  which 
bore  reference  to  the  circumstance  just  mentioned. 

'  As,  for  instance,  while  Pliny  makes  them  reside  only  on  the  border  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Josephus  (de  B.  J.  1.  ii.  c  8,  §  4),  says  that  there  were  many  of  them  dwelling  in 
every  town;  Philo  (quod  omnisprobus  liber,  §  12),  that  they  lived  xifAfiih^  rag  veXttg 
lur(tv0fU90t ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  a  fragment  of  his  defence  of  the  Jews,  preserved 
by  Ensebius  Caesar  (Praeparat.  Evangel.  1.  vii.  c.  8),  that  they  lived  in  many  towns 
and  villages  of  Judea,   in  populous  districts. 
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tionship  can  be  traced  to  their  common  ground  of  origin  in  tliG 
essence  of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  their 
outward  derivation  one  from  the  other.  How  much  that  is  alike 
may  not  be  found  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  Brahmaism 
and  of  Buddhaism  with  those  of  the  sect  of  Beghards  in  the  middle 
ages,  where  the  impossibility  of  any  such  derivation  is  apparent 
to  every  body?  We  are  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
Essenean  mysticism,  although  it  did  not  spring  originally  from 
any  outward  cause  of  excitement,  yet,  having  once  made  its  ap- 
pearance, received  into  itself  many  foreign  elements.  But  should 
/  the  question  now  arise,  whence  did  these  elements  come  ?  we  find 
our  thoughts  reverting  far  more  naturally  to  old  Oriental,  to  Par- 
sic,  Chaldaic  elements — ^many  ideas  from  that  source  having  been 
propagated,  since  the  time  of  the  exile,  among  the  Jews — ^than 
to  elements  of  Alexandrian  Flatonism,  according  to  the  usual 
supposition  at  the  present  time ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  latter  could  already  have  exerted  so  powerful  and  wide-ex- 
tended an  influence  in  Palestine,  at  the  period  when  this  sect 
arose.  The  peculiar  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  by  no  means  war- 
rants us  to  infer  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  uX^i,  since  that  asceticism  may  be  ex- 
plained as  well  from  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  spirit ;  while 
this  doctrine  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  spirit, 
would  have  led  to  no  such  peculiar  bent.  We  should  also  duly 
weigh,  that  Josephus  and  Philo,  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  most  important  information  respecting  this  sect,  have  both, 
though  the  latter  still  more  than  the  former,  clothed  the  opinions 
of  £he  Essenes  in  a  garb  peculiarly  Grecian,  which  we  may  rightly 
consider  as  not  originally  belonging  to  them.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  cautious  of  attributing  too  much  importance  to  many  things 
they  advance,  which  have  been  derived  simply  from  that  source  ; 
especially  as,  in  modern  times,  the  Essenean  doctrines  have  given 
occasion  to  very  arbitrary  combinations  and  modes  of  represent- 
ing historical  facts. 

Besides  the  diversities  above  mentioned,  which  must  have  been 
introduced  gradually  among  the  Essenes,  as  they  began  to  relax 
from  their  primitive  eremetical  severity  and  submit  to  the  inter- 
course of  civil  life,  we  may  notice  another  remarkable  difference 
among  them.     In  strict  accordance  with  the  Oriental  element  of 
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their  original  ascetic  turo,  was  the  life  of  celibacy — a  thing  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Hebraism,  by  which  a  fruitful  mar- 
riage was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  and  ornaments. 
Hence  we  see  already  among  the  Essenes  that  reaction  of  the 
original  Hebrew  spirit  against  the  foreign  ascetic  element — ^which 
is  analogous  to  something  we  shall  hereafter  have  more  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  history  of  sects.  There  was  a  party  of 
the  Essenes  which  differed  from  the  others,  in  tolerating  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.^ 

It  accorded  with  the  character  of  this  sect  to  unite  the  con- 
templative life  with  the  practical ;  but  in  accommodation  to  the 
diversities  already  mentioned,  the  extent  to  which  this  was  done 
must  also  have  been  various.  The  practical  bent  of  the  Essenes 
would  naturally  incline  them  to  a  life  of  industry.  Such  a  life 
was  probably  intended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  later  monks,  to  an- 
swer a  twofold  purpose  ;  to  occupy  the  senses,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  from  that  quarter  of  the  higher  activity  of  the 
mind  ;  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  means,  while  indepen- 
dently providing  for  their  own  subsistence,  of  contributing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  necessities  of  others.  The  occupations  of  peace 
were  those  about  which  they  employed  themselves  ;  differing 
according  to  their  different  habits  of  life,  according  as  they  dwelt 
in  communion  with  nature,  or  joined  in  the  intercourse  of  civil 
society  ;  agriculture,  the  breeding  of  bees  and  of  cattle,  mechani- 
cal handiworks.  They  had  sought  to  explore  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  apply  them  to  the  healing  of  diseases.  Connected  with 
their  secret  doctrines  there  was  also  a  traditional  knowledge 
relating  to  this  subject.  They  were  in  possession  of  old  writings 
which  treated  of  such  matters.  Health  of  body  and  of  soul  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  connecting  together,  as  well  as  the  cure  of 
both.  Their  science  of  nature  and  their  art  of  medicine  seem  to 
have  had  a  religious  Theosophic  character.*  As  they  strove  to 
explore  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  so  were  there  also  to  be 
found  among  them  such  as  claimed  for  themselves,  and  endea- 
voured to  cultivate,  a  gift  of  prophecy.     A  particular  method  of 

^  See  Joseph.  R  J.  L  ii.  e.  8,  §  13. 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  L  ii.  C.  8,  $  6 :  2w»v}a^»vrtf  Ur««'Mf  infi  ret  rm  ^ttXmtaif  fuyy^KfA" 
di(«irij«v  w*im9  yt^tu  n  it>.t\n^n^it  tut)  XtiHf  l^umnf  ift^tvf£*rttt. 
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ascetic  preparation,  by  which  one  might  become  qualified  for 
searching  into  the  future,  was  taught  among  their  secret  tradi- 
tions.* For  this  purpose  they  employed  sacred  writings ;  whether 
they  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  words 
of  which  they  sought,  by  Tarious  interpretations,  to  unravel  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  just  as  the  Bible  was  used  for  similar  purposes 
in  later  periods  ;  or  whether  they  were  those  other  writings  be- 
longing to  the  sect,  in  which  their  secret  doctrines  were  unfolded. 
All  this  bears  the  impress  of  the  old  Oriental  spirit,  certainly  not 
of  the  elements  of  Grecian  culture. 

By  their  consciousness  of  the  equality  of  the  higher  dignity  in 
man's  nature,  of  the  oneness  of  the  divine  image  in  all,  to  which 
the  Old  Testament  of  itself  might  have  led  them,'  they  rose  above 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  development  of  the  human 
species  was  confined  by  the  prejudices  of  antiquity.  They  con- 
sidered all  men  as  rational  beings,  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  freedom  ;  they  rejected  slavery,  and  suffered  no  slave 
to  exist  in  their  conununity, — ^in  every  kind  of  service  mutually 
helping  one  another.  As  it  waB  their  idea  to  restore  back  the 
community  founded  originally  by  the  Almighty  in  nature,  and 
thereby  to  reconcile  those  differences  which  civil  society  had  in- 
troduced among  men,  accordingly  the  distinctions  of  poverty  and 
of  wealth  were  also  done  away  among  them.  There  was  a  com- 
mon treasury,  formed  by  throwing  together  the  property  of  the 
indiriduals  who  entered  into  the  society,  and  by  the  earnings  of 
each  one's  labour,  out  of  which  the  necessities  of  all  were  pro- 
vided for, — a  community  of  goods  which,  however,  did  not  pre- 
clude the  right  of  private  property,  and  which  was  probably 
modified  by  the  diversities  already  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sect,  by  exciting  a  moixj  ear- 

^  Ata^o^tif  etyniait  i/t^eui»r^iCcufit9«tv,     See  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  §  12. 

^  This  view  naturally  resulted  both  from  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  idea 
respecting  the  image  of  God,  and  from  the  recognition  of  the  origin  of  mankind  from  a 
single  pair ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  slavery  found  its  justification  in  the  prevailing  mode  of 
thinking  among  Pagans ;  their  misapprehension  of  the  higher  nature  common  to  the 
species,  and  their  assumption  of  an  original  difference  of  races,  in  virtue  of  which,  some, 
by  their  reason,  were  destined  and  suited  to  rule  over  others,  and  these  latter,  with  their 
bodily  powers,  to  serve  them  as  tools.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  work  on  Politics,  1.  i.  c. 
2,  says :  To  fti*  ^u*ec/Aivef  t^  %avoia  sr^oo^uf  et^x**  ^uffu  xa)  dfrtro^tfy  ^ufftt.    To  ^i  3i/v«^i- 
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nest  and  lively  spirit  of  devotion,  by  arousing  the  sense  of  the 
godlike  within  the  little  circles  over  which  their  influence  extended, 
produced  tJiose  wholesome  fruits  which  have  always  sprung  out  of 
practical  mysticism,  wherever  the  religious  life  has  become  stiffen- 
ed into  mechanical  forms.  It  was  owing  to  their  inoffensive  mode 
of  life,  commanding  universal  respect,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  preserve  and  extend  themselves  without  molestation,  amidst 
all  the  strifes  of  party,  and  all  the  revolutions  to  which  Palestine 
was  subjected,  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  state.     * 

They  were  particularly  distinguished,  in  that  corrupt  age,  \^ 
among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  industry,  charitableness,  and 
hospitality — on  account  of  their  fidelity,  so  different  from  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  Jews,  in  rendering  obedience  to  magistrates  . 
as  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  and  on  account  of  their  strict 
veracity.  Every  yea  and  nay  was  to  possess,  in  their  society, 
the  validity  of  an  oath  ;  for  every  oath,  said  they,  presupposes 
already  a  mutual  distrust,  which  ought  not  to  find  place  in  a  com- 
munity of  honest  men.  In  one  case  only  might  an  oath  be  ad- 
ministered among  them,  and  that  was  in  confii*ming  those  who, 
after  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  were  received  among  the  number 
of  the  initiated. 

Although  now,  under  the  view  just  presented,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  in  this  sect  a  sound  practical  bent,  yet  we  should 
doubtless  be  under  a  mistake  if,  led  by  the  one-sided  representa- 
tions of  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,^  we  imagined  the  Essenes 
might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  purest  practical  mystics,  at 
an  equal  remove  from  all  Theosophic  and  speculative  fancies,* 

'  In  his  writings,  above  cited.  Althongh  Josephus,  too,  as  we  have  already  obserTod, 
has  given  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  objective  description  of  this  sect,  uotwitlistand- 
ing  that  when  a  jouth  of  sixteen,  ho  compared  the  different  Jewish  sects  together,  in 
order  to  choose  between  them,  and  endeavoured,  along  with  the  rest,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  he  hardly  went  beyond  the  period  of  a 
novitiate  among  them,  and  perhaps,  in  regard  to  their  esoteric  doctrines,  was  no  better 
informed  than  Philo ;  yet  he  miyht  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sect  than  the 
Alexandrian  Jew ;  and  his  account,  savourlug  as  it  does  with  a  smack  of  the  Grecian 
taste,  yet  wears  a  more  historical  character  than  that  of  Philo,  which  was  evidently  written 
with  the  distinct  purpose  in  view,  of  holding  up  the  Essenes  to  the  Greeks  as  a  pattern 
of  practical  wise  men.  Indeed,  the  latter  writer  was  scarcely  capable  of  looking  at  any- 
thing otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  his  Alexandrian  Platonism.  lie  must  involuntarily 
find  again  his  own  ideas  wherever  any  puiut  of  union  enables  him  to  introduce  them. 

'  I  cannot  at  aU  agree  with  those  who  seize  upon  the  words  of  Thilo,  in  bis  book,  quod 
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and  from  all  superstition  and  slavery  to  ceremonies.  The  fact, 
which  has  already  been  stated,  of  their  affectation  of  the  pro- 
phetic gift,  is  of  itself  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  matter  ; 
and  their  whole  secret  lore  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  con- 
sisted simply  of  ethical  elements,  but  we  are  here  forced  to  the 
supposition  of  a  peculiar  Theosophy  and  Pneumatology.  Why 
else  should  they  have  made  so  great  a  mystery  of  it  ?  This  suppo- 
sition gathers  strength,  when  we  are  informed  that  the  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  sect,  among  other  obligations,  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  reveal  to  no  one  the  names  of  the  angels  which 
were  to  be  communicated  to  them.  It  is  confirmed  again  by  the 
cautious  secrecy  with  which  they  kept  the  ancient  books  of  the 
sect.  Even  Philo  himself  makes  it  probable,  when  he  says  that 
they  busied  themselves  with  a  <pi}.o(fo<pia  d/ee  trv/iZoXafv,  a  phi- 
losophy resting  on  the  allegoric  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  since 
every  mode  of  the  allegoric  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  accom- 
panied, side  by  side,  with  a  certain  speculative  system.  There 
is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  ideas  of 
the  Alexandrian  Theology  which  constit\ited  the  basis  of  their 
scheme.  There  seems  to  have  been  grounded  in  this  Theosophy 
of  theirs  a  certain  veneration  of  the  sun,  which  we  have  to  ex- 
plain from  the  intermingling  of  Farsic  rather  than  of  Platonic 
doctrines.  It  was  a  daily  custom  with  them  to  turn  their  faces 
devoutly  towards  liie  rising  of  the  sun,  and  chaimt  together  cer- 
'  tain  ancient  hymns,  handed  down  in  their  sect,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  that  luminary,  purporting  that  his  beams  should  fall 
upon  nothing  impure.^  To  this  may  be  added  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  soul's  pre-existence.  Descended  from  some  heavenly 
region,  it  had  become  imprisoned  in  this  corporeal  world,  and 
after  having  led  a  life  worthy  of  its  celestial  origin,  it  would  be 
liberated  again,  and  rise  to  a  heavenly  existence  befitting  its 
nature.  This  also,  which  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their 
asceticism,  may  be  traced  just  as  well  to  old  Oriental  tradition 


omnis  probos  liber,  §  12,  wbere  be  sats,  that  of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy,  the  Es- 
senes  accepted  only  Ethics,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  ont,  after  this  hint,  the  main 
features  of  the  Essenean  system.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  in  these  words,  the 
matter  is  set  forth  in  an  altogether  subjective  point  of  yiew ;  and,  besides,  what  Philo 
here  asserts  is  contradicted  by  the  more  precise  and  accurate  testimony  of  Josephus. 
*  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  1.  ii.  c  8,  §  8  et  9. 
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as  to  the  Alexandrian  Platonism.  The  original  birth-place  of 
this  doctrine  is,  in  truth,  the  £ast,  from  which  quarter  it  at  first 
found  its  way  into  Greece. 

If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Josephus,*  they  did  indeed  send 
gifts  to  the  temple,  and  thus  expressed  their  reverence  for  the 
original  establishment ;  discharging  in  this  manner  the  common 
duty  of  all  Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fulfil  every  obliga- 
tion that  bound  them ;  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  them- 
selves,* perhaps  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  polluted  by  the 
vicious  customs  of  the  Jews.  They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  i 
could  be  performed  in  a^  worthier  and  more  acceptable  manner 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  thoroughly  pure  and  holy  com- 
munity. In  like  manner,  also,  they  performed  their  sacrificial ' 
oflferings,  for  the  presentation  of  which,  within  ihe  pale  of  their 
own  society,  they  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by  their  as- 
cetic lustrations.  The  authority  of  Moses,  standing  so  high  with 
them,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  they  would 
wholly  set  aside  the  sacrificial  worship  appointed  by  him,-  unless 
it  were  true,  perhaps,  that  they  looked  upon  the  original  Mosaic 
religion  as  having  been  corrupted  by  later  editions,  and  among 
these  additions  reckoned  also  the  sacrificial  worship,  as  we  find 
asserted  in  the  Clementines ;  which,  however,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  Essenes  at  least,  admits  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it 
is  singular,  it  must  be  admitted,  how,  as  Jews,  they  could  enter- 
tain the  opinion,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  offer  sacrifices 
away  from  Jerusalem.  But  caprice  in  the  treatment  of  whatever 
belongs  to  the  positive  in  religion  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  cha^ 
racteristic  marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  might  well  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in  proportion  as  they  looked 
upon  the  sacrificial  worship,  instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service, 
they  should  be  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  its 
celebration,  amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the  desecrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  should  maintain  that  only  among  the  really 
sanctified,  the  members  of  their  own  sect,  was  the  true  spiritual 


^  Arclueol.  1.  xv^iii.  §  4 :  £/f  21  r$  ii^if  aftJnfMtra  n  rri7 


ip*  murif  ritf  ^v^ias    /iTiriXcvrj. 

*  For  the  word  tl^ifAtnt  cannot  possibljr  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of 
the  middle  voice. 
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temple,  where  sacrifices  could  be  oflfercd  with  the  proper  conse- 
cration.* 

With  such  mystical  sects,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in 
connection  with  a  bent  of  mind  turned  wholly  inward,  is  found  a 
disposition  to  set  value  upon  certain  external  religious  rites,  which 
seems  quite  incongruous,  two  opposite  elements  being  thus  brought 
in  contact — spiritual  religion  and  slavery  to  forms.  So  it  was 
with  the  Essenes.  In  a  painfully  superstitious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day  of  rest,  according  to  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the 
law,  they  went  even  beyond  the  Jews ;  with  this  diflference,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  in  their  case  sprung  out  of  an  honest  piety, 
while  the  Pharisaic  casuistry  knew  how  to  accommodate  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  so  as  to  suit  the  interest  of  the  passing 
moment.  They  not  only  carefully  avoided,  like  other  Jews,  all 
contact  with  uncircumcised  persons,  but,  being  separated,  within 
their  own  body,  into  four  different  grades,  they  who  had  attained 
to  the  highest,  dreaded  the  pollution  of  a  touch  from  the  member  of 
an  inferior  grade ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  ablutions,  whenever 
an  accident  of  this  sort  occurred.  In  general,  they  attached 
greater  importance  than  other  Jews  to  purification,  by  bathing  in 


^  Even  from  Philo's  language  in  the  tract :  Qaod  omnifl  probus  liber,  g  12,  it  is  im- 
possible to  extract  that  meaning  which  some  have  wished  to  find  in  it,  viz.  that  the 
Essenes  gave  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  the  whole  sacrificial  worship,  and  rejected 
outward  sacrifices  entirely.     ^Evu^h  mmj  $9  v7f  futXt^ret  ^i^ainvret)  3-i«tl  yiyiva*$9, 

Fhilo  is  starting  here  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  that  the  true 
worship  of  Gk>d  is  the  purely  spiritual,  consisting  in  the  consecration  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit  to  Qod.  This  idea  he  represents  as  having  been  realized  by  the  Essenes,  whom 
he  describes  as  Therapeuts,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Simply  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  he  mentions  animal  sacrifices,  which  were  usually  held  to  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  service  *,  and  in  so  doing  he  by  no  means  affirms  that  the  Essenes  had 
entirely  rejected  the  sacrificial  worship.  Not  the  negative  but  the  positive  is  here 
the  essential  point.  Had  it  been  his  intention  to  say  that  the  Essenes  rejected  the 
sacrificial  worship  of  Moses,  he  must  have  expressed  this  in  a  quite  difierent  tone.  In 
this  connection,  Philo  could  have  said  the  same  thing  of  himself,  and  of  every  other 
Jew,  possessed,  according  to  his  opinion,  of  a  ti'uly  spiritual  mind.  By  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  true  sacrifice  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  one's  self,  one  is  not 
led,  certainly,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  set  aside  the  outward  sacrificial  worship. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  least  opposition  betwixt  Philo  and  Josephus, 
but  he  is  speaking  of  an  entirely  different  thing.  In  the  passage  cited  from  Josephus, 
we  cannot,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  a  contradiction  tliat  does  not  exbt,  understand 
"sacrifice"  in  the  second  instance  differently  from  that  in  the^7*s/,  as  referring  to 
bloodless  sacrifices, — the  symbolical  offerings  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  In  this  case, 
Josephus  would  have  expressed  the  opposition  after  a  different  manner. 
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cold  water,  as  a  means  of  holiness.  To  their  ascetic  notions,  the 
oriental  and  healthful  practice  of  anointing  with  oil  seemed  an 
nnholy  thing ;  so  that  any  one  who  had  happened  in  any  way  to 
become  thus  defiled,  felt  obliged  carefully  to  cleanse  himself.  They 
scrupulously  avoided  all  food  save  such  as  had  been  prepared 
within  their  own  sect.  They  would  die  rather  than  partaJce  of 
any  other.  All  this,  then,  should  satisfy  us,  that  while  we  grant 
a  due  respect  to  the  religious  spirit  of  this  people,  we  ought  not 
to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  consider  them  the  representatives  of  a 
simple  and  unalloyed  practical  mysticism. 

Essentially  different  from  the  form  of  culture  which  proyailed 
in  Palestine  was  the  shape  and  direction  taken  by  the  Jewish 
mind,  on  that  spot  where,  through  a  period  of  three  centuries,  it 
had  been  unfolding  itself  under  circumstances  and  relations  wholly 
peculiar, — amidst  those  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  that,  trans- 
planted into  the  old  seats  of  an  altogether  different  civilization, 
had  on  this  foreign  soil  gained  the  supremacy, — ^in  the  Grecian 
colony  of  Alessandria  in  Egypt.  From  an  intermingling  of  Hel- 
lenic and  Jewish  mind,  proceeded  forth  here  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  appearances,  which  had  an  important  bearing,  particu- 
larly on  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  human 
thought  We  sec  here  how  that  great  historical  event,  which, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  shat- 
tered the  nations  of  the  East,  should  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  [ 
such  a  process.  The  world-subduing  arms  of  Alexander,  as  after- 
wards the  weapons  of  Rome,  were  to  subserve  the  highest  aim  of 
man's  history,  by  uniting  and  bringing  within  the  influence  of 
each  other  parts  hitherto  separated,  so  that  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  Christianity,  receive  it  into 
their  thought,  and  work  upon  it  with  self-activity.  Plutarch 
looked  upon  it  as  the  great  mission  of  Alexander,  to  transplant 
Grecian  culture  into  distant  countries,'  and  to  conciliate  and  fuse 
into  one,  Greeks  and  barbarians.  He  says  of  him,  not  without  / 
reason,  that  he  was  sent  of  God  for  this  purpose  ;*  though  he  did  \ 
not  divine,  that  this  end  itself  was  to  be  only  subsidiary  to,  and 
the  means  of,  a  higher, — to  make  the  united  peoples  of  the  East 

'   Tit   fim^Ca^tzit    rtTg   lXkfifsx$7f   xi^d^eu,  fiat   rv*   iXX«)«   r**!?^*/.     See   ]*latarch*8 
]•  orat  de  Alex,  virtutc  b.  fortuna,  §  10. 
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and  West  more  accessible  for  the  new  creation  that  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Christianity,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  elements  of 
Oriental  and  Hellenic  culture,  to  prepare  for  Christianity  a  mate- 
rial in  which  it  might  develope  itself.  If  we  look  away  from  that 
ultimate  purpose,  if  we  do  not  fix  our  eye  upj)n  the  higher  quick- 
ening spirit,  destined  to  convey  into  that  combination,  holding 
within  itself  the  germ  of  corruption,  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  we 
may,  in  such  a  case,  indeed  ask  the  question,  whether  that  union 
was  really  a  gain  to  either  party,  whether,  at  least,  the  gain  was 
not  everywhere  accompanied  with  an  equal  loss,  since  the  fresh 
life  of  the  national  spirit  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  con- 
stantly repressed  by  the  forcibly  obtruded  influence  of  the  foreign 
element.  It  required  something  higher  than  any  element  of 
human  culture  to  introduce  into  that  combination  a  new  living 
principle  of  development,  and  to  unite  peculiarities  the  most  di- 
verse, without  prejudice  to  their  original  essence,  into  a  whole,  in 
which  each  part  should  be  mutually  a  complement  to  the  other. 
The  true  living  fellowship  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in 
which  both  the  great  peculiar  principles  that  belong  together  for 
a  complete  exhibition  of  the  type  of  humanity  should  be  united, 
could  first  come  only  from  Christianity.  But  as  preparatory  to 
this  step,  the  influence  which,  for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  went 
forth  from  Alexandria,  that  centre  of  the  intercourse  of  the  world, 
was  of  great  importance. 

In  the  course  of  these  centuries,  the  peculiar  asperity  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  Jewish  character  must  have  been  considerably  tem- 
pered by  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,*  and  by  the  transforming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  culture,  which  here  preponderated.  The 
ulterior  effect  might  proceed  to  shape  itself  in  two  difibrent  ways. 
Either  the  religious  element,  which  most  strongly  marked  the 
Jewish  peculiarity,  might  yield,  under  the  overpowering  influence 
of  the  foreign  national  spirit,  and  of  the  foreign  culture,  and  the 
Jews  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled,  in  ridicule  of  their  old 
religious  records,  now  become  unintelligible  to  them,  to  assort  with 
the  Greeks  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or,  true  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  in  the  main,  they  might  be  forced  to  seek  a  conci- 
liating mean  betwixt  this  and  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture, 

^  Philo  reckons  the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  Alexandria  and  the  countries  adja- 
cent, at  <*  a  hundred  myriads."    Orat.  in  Flaccum,  §  6. 
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'which  exercised  an  involuntary  power  over  their  minds,  and  vhich 
they  were  moreover  induced  to  make  their  own,  in  subserviency  to 
an  apologetic  interest. 

We  doubtless  find  some  indications  that  the  former  of  these  *\  ^ 
effects  was  not  wholly  wanting :  as,  for  instance,  when  that  zeal- 
ous champion  of  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  places  in  con- 
trast with  Moses,  who,  while  in  favour  at  the  Egyptian  courts, 
still  remains  faithful  to  his  people,  those  renegades  ^  *'  that  tram- 
ple on  the  laws  in  which  they  were  born  and  bred,  upturn  those 
customs  of  their  country  which  were  liable  to  no  just  censure,  and 
in  their  predilection  for  the  new,  become  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
old."  In  another  passage,*  he  rebukes  those  "  who  are  impatient 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  matter  of  censure  and  complaint  against  the  laws  of  re- 
ligion; who  thoughtlessly  urge  these  and  the  like  objections  in 
excuse  of  their  ungodliness :'  Do  ye  still  make  great  account  of 
your  laws,  as  if  they  contained  the  rules  of  truth  ?  Yet  see,  the 
holy  Scriptures,  as  you  term  them,  contain  also  fables  such  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at,  when  you  hear  them  from  others.'** 

Yet,  in  the  main,  the  power  of  their  religious  faith,  so  deeply  \   Q, 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  this  people,  was  too  great  over  them  to  be  \ 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  that  foreign  culture ;  and  hence  the  { 
former  of  the  effects  above  mentioned  was  certainly  the  more  rare,  { 

'  De  Tita  Mosis  L  i.  f.  607,  §  6.  N^^«v«  ira^aCttivu^s,  Ktthuf  Xyu^^in^at  »«) 
ST^«^r«y,  Hfn  7ik  irdrftetj  tif  fiifA^$$  giiiifutc  ir^w^rt  )/x«/a,  xifv^n  \Kitr,rn/jkif9i 
»mi  %tm  cffv  r*>f  «'«^or«»  ««'«)«;^^y  citltfif  tri  rSiv  i^^aittv  fitnftnf  XttftCtiv»vtrn. 

*  De  COnfuB.  ling.  f.  320,  §  2.     O/   ftXt   )vr;^i^«iy«»rif   r^    vrar^if    ^tXjrtiff   '^^oyt* 

'  He  is  speaking  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

*  Also  in  the  passage  (de  nom.  mntat  p.  1053,  §  8)  where  Philo  qnotes  the  scoffing 
langnage  of  an  SitiH  and  anCnf,  the  bitterness  with  which  he  speaks  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  scoffer  was  an  infidel  Jew.  In  a  pagan  this  scoffing  would  have  struck 
him  as  no  such  singular  thing.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  foolhardiness 
of  this  man,  that  he  soon  after  hung  himself:  7/  i  fna^if  nas  lvr*af»^9s  ficnV*  xafa- 
^  ^tttirif  rtXtvrnrif,  B7  means  of  his  allegoric  interpretation,  Philo  wishes  to  re- 
move that  which  furnished  this  man  an  occasion  for  his  scoffing,  that  others  might  not 
draw  upon  themselves  a  like  punishment.  He  describes  here  a  whole  class  of  such 
people,  who  were  waging  an  irreconcileable  war  with  sacred  things,  and  searching  for 
matter  of  calumny  wherever  the  letter  admitted  of  no  befitting  sense.    "Emm  tSi  px- 
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and  tbe  latter  the  more  frequent  case.  It  was  this :  the  Jews, 
completely  imbued  with  the  elements  of  Ilellemc  culture,  endea- 
Toured  to  find  a  mean  betwixt  these  and  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  had  no  wish  to  renounce;  and  to  this  end 
availed  themselves  of  the  system  most  in  vogue  with  those  who 
busied  themselves  with  religious  matters  in  Alexandria,  that  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  had  already  become  a  mighty 
power  over  their  own  intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  very  far  from  consciously  entertaining  the  idea  or  wish  to 
sacrifice  the  authority  of  their  ancient  religion,  and  of  their  sacred 
writings,  to  the  authority  of  a  human  philosophy.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  learned,  from  a  comparison  of  the  religious  knowledge 
existing  among  their  own  people  with  that  which  might  be  found 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
distinguished  character  of  their  ancient  religion,  the  divine  agency 
manifested  in  the  guidance  of  their  people,  and  the  destination  of 
that  people  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  human  race;  and  their 
conviction  that  this  was  indeed  the  high  destination  of  the  Jews, 
could  only  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  such  a  comparison. 
So  says  the  individual  whom  we  would  choose  to  name  a«  the 
representative  of  these  Alexandrians,  viz.  Philo.^  **  That  which 
is  the  portion  only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  philosophy, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Highest,  has  become  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  Jewish  people  by  laws  and  customs."  He  calls  the  Jews 
priests  and  prophets  for  all  mankind.*  He  was  conscious  of  the 
relation  to  universal  history  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  particular 
in  the  history  of  his  nation — saw  how  the  Theocratic  people,  as 
such,  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  regarded  entire  humanity.  He 
describes  them  as  a  priestly  people,  whose  calling  it  was  to  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  on  all  mankind.'  He  says,  with  this  reference, 
ihat  the  offering,  presented  for  the  whole  people,  was  meant  for 
the  entire  race  of  man.^ 

The  spirit  of  Judaism  enabled  him  to  understand  that  religious 

*  De  caritate  f.  699,  §  2  :  "Ortf    Ik  pXec^^Ug   rnt   ^•tctfAttrarnt   ^rt^iyiurat   r»7t 

«  De  Abrah.  f.  364,  g  19. 

*  De  vita  Mosis  i.  f.  625,  §  27.    "FJfcv;,  ?«-i»  ifitXXtv  il  iiravTwf  riS*  &>.Xm  h^Sr- 

*  De  Yictimis  f.  238,  at  the  end,  §  3. 
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truth  should  be  a  public  thing,  the  common  property  of  all.  Con- 
sidering how  easily  a  Jew  at  Alexandria  might  be  tempted,  under 
such  inducements  as  were  held  out  by  the  tra£9c  in  religious  mys- 
teries, to  set  up  another  description  of  mysteries  in  competition 
with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  how 
decidedly  Philo  took  his  stand  against  eyery  such  tendency, 
greatly  distinguishing  himself,  in  this  respect,  from  the  heathen 
Platonists.  It  wellnigh  seems  as  if  he  found  cause  to  warn  his 
fellov-beliererfl  themselyes  against  the  fascinationa  of  mystery,  by 
which  they  also  could  be  attracted.*  "  All  mysteries,"  says  he, 
"  all  parade  and  trickery  of  that  sort,  Moses  removed  from  the 
holy  giving  of  the  law ;  since  he  did  not  wish  those  that  were 
trained  under  such  a  form  of  religious  policy,  to  be  exposed,  by 
having  their  minds  dazzled  with  mysterious  things,  to  neglect  the 
truth,  and  to  follow  after  that  which  belongs  to  night  and  dark- 
ness, disregarding  what  is  worthy  of  the  light  and  of  the  day. 
Hence  no  one  of  those  that  know  Moses,  and  count  themselves 
among  his  disciples,  should  allow  himself  to  be  initiated  into  such 
mysteries,  or  initiate  others  ;  for  both  the  learning  and  the  teach- 
ing of  such  mysteries  is  no  trifling  sin.  For  why,  ye  initiated,  if 
they  are  beautiful  and  useful  things,  do  ye  shut  yourselves  up  in 
profound  darkness,  and  confer  the  benefit  on  two  or  three  alone, 
when  you  might  c6nfer  it  on  all,  were  you  willing  to  publish  in 
the  market-place  what  would  be  so  salutary  for  every  one,  so  that 
all  might  certainly  participate  of  a  better  and  happier  life  V^  He 
points  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  great  and  glorious  works  of  nature, 
there  is  no  mystery,  all  is  open.  He  bears  witness  of  the  mere 
empty  mechanism,  into  which  the  mysteries  had  then  degene- 
rated ;  men,  he  says,  of  the  worst  character,  and  crowds  of  aban- 
doned women,  were  initiated  for  money. 

These  religious  philosophers  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of 
whom  we  speak,  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged  of,  only  by 
taking  into  view  their  entire  position, — ^the  fundamental  principle 
of  their  system,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  contradictory  ele- 
ments,— as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  two  opposite  parties,  be- 
tween which  they  were  endeavouring  to  gain  a  reconciling  mean. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  held  firmly  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

*  De  victimaa  offerentib.  £  856,  §  12 :  Mnhtf  ytnn   nXtMt>  rSf  MttuAtitf  ^ttrn- 
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They  were  devoted  to  it  with  true  reyerence  and  lore,  and  looked 
upon  the  records  of  it  as  a  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Every 
thing  in  these  records,  and  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  passed 
with  them  as,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  divine.  From  these, 
in  their  opinion,  were  to  be  drawn  all  stores  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  minds  were  pre-occupicd  by  a  philosophical  cul- 
ture at  variance  with  these  convictions.  They  were  themselves 
unconscious  of  the  conflicting  elements  that  filled  their  minds, 
and  must  have  felt  constrained  to  seek  after  some  artificial  method 
of  combining  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Thus  would  they 
be  involuntarily  driven  to  imply  in  the  old  records  of  religion, 
which  for  them  possessed  the  highest  authority,  a  sense  foreign 
to  these  records  themselves,  supposing  all  the  while,  that  they  were 
thus  really  exalting  their  dignity  as  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 

As  to  tlie  parties  between  which  they  moved,  and  which  they 
had  particularly  in  mind  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, they  were  two;  standing  related  to  the  two  several  tenden- 
cies, in  connection  with  which,  also,  the  philosophy  of  religion 
according  to  Platonism,  as  already  set  forth  by  us,  had  gone  on 
to  shape  itself  among  the  Pagans ; — a  sceptical  and  a  superstitious 
/  tendency.  On  the  one  side  were  phHosophically  educated  Greeks, 
who  used  what  they  knew  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  their  different  turns  of  thinking ;  .cither  with  trifling 
spirit,  to  ridicule  it^  or  with  more  earnestness  of  intention,  step- 
ping forth  as  defenders  of  the  interests  of  true  piety,  to  charge  it 
with  unworthy  representations  of  God.'  And  there  were  Jews 
themselves,  who,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  culture,  had  broke 

^  Thus  Philoi  in  his  second  book  de  plantatione  Noae,  §  17,  defends  the  Old  Tes- 
tament against  those  who  found  something  blasphemous  in  the  expression  where  Qod 
is  called  an  inheritance  {^xXn^ts)  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  the 
Levites:      K«i   »t7y  liV/  rtns  rUf  iTifia^^pa^orTttv    i^^'kCi/av,   0?   ri  v^o^ti^ov    r»v   Xiyou 

We  might  suppose  that  this  attack  on  the  Old  Testament  proceeded  from  Jews,  who, 
by  the  preponderaut  influence  of  their  Greek  education,  had  become  alienated  from 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  inclined  to  a  certain  species  of  Deism  that  avoided 
anthropopathism.  fiut  the  manner  in  which  Philo  expresses  himself  seems  more 
accordant  with  the  supposition  that  he  had  pagans  in  view  ;  for  if  he  were  speaking  of 
apostate  Jews,  his  language  would  doubtless  have  been  more  excited  and  bitter,  as  it 
usually  is  in  such  cases.  The  allusion  is  to  such  pagan  accusers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  passage  to  beibund  only  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  quaest. 
ill  Genes.  1.  iii.  ^  3,  ed.  Lips.  opp.  Philon.  t.  vii.  p.  5. 


if 
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loose  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  themselves  with 
these  opponents.  On  the  other  side  were  those  no  less  arrogant 
than  narrow-minded  Pharisaical  scribes,  who  would  apprehend 
the  things  of  God  with  fleshly  sense,  sought  the  highest  wisdom 
in  little  verbal  refinements,  and  by  their  grossly  literal  inter- 
pretations were  led  away  into  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
opinions  * — men  who,  from  their  fundamental  principle  of  adher- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  their  low  sensual  views,  came  to  form  the 
rudest  notions  of  God  and  divine  things, — of  God's  shape,  of  his 
anger,  of  his  arbitrary  will, —  and  by  such  notions  contributed 
most  to  bring  Judaism  into  contempt  with  the  educated  Greeks.' 

Now  the  object  of  those  Jewish  philosophers  in  religion,  like 
that  of  the  heathen  Platonists,  was  by  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween spirit  and  letter,  idea  and  symbol,  in  the  old  records  of  re- 
ligion, to  strike  out  for  themselves  a  direct  middle  course  betwixt 
the  above-mentioned  extremes.  There  was  this  truth  lying  at 
the  basis  of  their  endeavours,  that  in  those  exbibitions  of  truth 
which  belong  to  the  religious  province,  matter  and  form  are  not 
so  related  to  each  other  as  in  other  writings ;  that  here,  where 
the  form  is  something  that  cannot  fully  answer  to  the  immeasur- 
able  greatness  of  the  matter,  the  mind  must  read  between  the 
lines  with  its  thoughts  directed  towards  the  divine,  in  order  to  a 
cognizance  of  the  divine  matter  in  its  earthly  vessel.  This  prin- 
ciple had,  moreover,  a  special  title  to  be  employed  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  within  the  latter  dwells 
a  spirit  enveloped  under  a  form  still  more  limited  and  more  limit- 
ing than  elsewhere,  struggling  towards  a  future  revelation  and 
development,  whereby  it  was  destined  to  be  freed  from  this  con- 
finement. But  as  the  consciousness  of  this  spirit,  first  revealed 
by  Christianity,  was  to  them  wanting,  they  might  the  more  natu- 
rally, on  this  very  account,  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  a 
foreign  spirit,  in  interpreting  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  It  was 
a  foreign  principle,  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  from 

^  Philo  (do  somniisl.  i.  f.  580,  §  17)  describes  them  thus :  Ttvs  rns  fnrtis  ^^myfAa- 
rutcf   rB^t^rkf   Mtci  XJmf  rmt   i^^vf  «ffrfl'«»«raf. 

*  Thus  Philo  (de  plantat.  Noae  1.  ii.  f.  219,  §  8)  directs  his  disconrse  against  those 
who  took  erery  thing  in  a  literal  sense  in  the  account  of  Paradise.  He  says  of  them  : 
UtkXk  urn  Iv^tsavrtvraf  n  *vn4u».  He  says,  those  sensual  notions  of  God  led  to  the 
destruction  of  practical  religion ;  iv*  tinUiat  xai  ificmros  xtJms^Uu  iniivfUrmra 
Stra  tv^iftmrm. 
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which  they  started  in  pursuit  of  the  key  to  the  spiritual  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  referring  its  contents 
to  the  end  of  practical  religion,  they  were  hunting  everywhere 
after  universal  ideas,  only  hid  under  an  allegorical  cover, — such 
ideas  as  had  heen  formed  in  their  own  minds  from  intercourse 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy.  To  excite  the  receptive  mind  to 
explore  these  ideas,  they  represented  as  the  highest  aim  of  those 
writings. 

One  extreme  opposed  itself  to  the  other.  Over  against  that 
slavery  to  the  letter  which  characterized  a  narrow  sensual  Rah- 
binism,  stood  a  tendency  to  evaporate  everything  into  universale. 
The  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  con- 
tained under  the  cover  of  the  letter  were  despised.  The  over- 
leaping those  mediating  momenta  of  logical,  grammatical,  and 
historical  interpretation,  met  its  own  penalty,  in  the  manifold  de- 
lusions which  ensued.  Wholly  a  stranger  to  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  people,  and  despising 
the  rules  of  grammatical  and  logical  interpretation,  a  Philo  found 
many  difficulties  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  so-called  Seventy 
Interpreters,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,— a  version  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  not  only  current  at 
Alexandria,  but  of  the  highest  authority,  on  account  of  the  story 
of  its  miraculous  origin.  They  were  difficulties,  however,  which 
he  might  have  easily  solved  by  means  of  the  helps  above  mention- 
ed. He  frequently  overlooked  here  the  simplest  sense,  which 
first  offi^red  itself,  and  instead  of  this,  sought  a  more  profound 
one,  which  was  merely  what  had  been  put  into  the  words  by 
himself.^  But  in  addition  to  this,  that  mistaken  reverence  for 
the  sacred  writings,  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  inspired  writers  were  considered  merely 
as  passive  organs,  contributed  no  small  share  in  compelling  men 
who  regarded  everything  as  in  one  and  the  same  sense  divine,  and 
wholly  overlooked  the  medium  of  connection  between  the  divine 
and  the  human,  to  find,  at  the  position  in  which  they  had  thus 

^  We  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  work  Quia  rerom  divinar.  hnres,  f.  492,  § 
16,  where,  in  the  phrase  i^ny  ay  if  avrh  lf^«,  he  looks  for  some  deeper  meaning,  in  the 
apparently  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  word  il^i ;  and  again,  in  the  case  where  the 
repetition  of  the  noun,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  leads  him  to  conceive  of  a  two- 
fold subject,  and  furnishes  him  an  occasion  of  introducing  his  idea  of  the  Logos. 
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placed  themselres,  much  that  was  difficult  and  reTolting — much 
that  they  must  labour  to  remove  by  an  arbitrary  spiritualization. 
Thus  the  one-sided  supematuralistic  clement  of  the  Jewish  posi- 
tion led  directly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  ration- 
alism/— an  error  which  might  have  been  aroided  by  that  method 
of  conciliatory  mediation  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  which  was  presented  in  our  statement  of  the  riews  of 
Plutarch. 

Yet  these  Alexandrian  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  mythical  religion  of  other  nations  and  the  historical 
religion  of  their  own  people.  They  did  consider,  it  is  true,  the 
historical  and  literal  sense  as  a  veil  for  those  universal  ideas, 
the  communication  of  which  to  the-  human  mind  was  the  highest 
aim  of  God's  revelations ;  but  still  they  insisted  also,  in  the 
main,  on  the  objective  reality  and  truth  of  the  history  and  of  the 
letter,  and  ascribed  to  both  their  importance  as  a  means  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  training  for  such  as  could  not  soar  to  those  heights 
of  contemplation.  Far  was  it  from  their  thoughts  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  their  nation,  and 
to  allow  it  only  an  ideal  significancy.  "  He  who  will  not  believe 
the  miraculous  as  miraculous,"  says  Philo,  in  defending  the  Old 
Testament  history,  "  proves  by  this,  that  he  knows  not  God,  and 
that  he  haa  never  sought  after  Him  ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have 
understood,  by  looking  at  that  truly  great  and  awe-inspiring 
sight,  the  miracle  of  the  Universe,  that  these  miracles  (referring 
to  the  guidance  of  God's  people)  are  but  child's  play  for  the 
divine  power.*  But  the  truly  miraculous  has  become  despised 
through  familiarity.  The  unusual,  on  the  contrary,  although  in 
itself  insignificant,  yet  through  our  love  of  novelty,  transports  us 
with  amazement."' 

Still  they  found  individual  passages,  the  literal  understanding 
of  which  presented  insurmountable  difficulties, — difficulties,  it 
might  bo,  for  any  rational  apprehension  whatever,  or  for  their  own 


'  **  Einer  ntionalistisch-idcalistischen  WUlkuhr." 

'  De  Yit4  Mosis  I.  ii.  §  38  :  Ei  2f   rtg    reurttg   it9Mr%i,   Si«v   wr    «]2f»   0ft^r    l^iirirri 

yia  liViv,   mvt^Mf  ug    ra    rf   own  fitytiXtt   xat   eir*vin(  t^Mt  yUifftf  »v^»v»v,     x.  t.  X, 
^  Tmvra   ft49  ir^ig   mXin^ttxv   Stra  ^au/uig^sa,   xatTavrt^^iffireu   rS   ^uvv^ti.    Tat   Si  firi 
I*  tfiii,  ftxi  it  fMK^k  iT.  K%Tm^XnTri(Atta  r^  fiX0»att9M. 
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minds,  at  the  particular  position  assumed  by  their  philosophy  of 
religion.  Such  especially  were  those  passages,  in  interpreting 
which,  the  Kabbins,  who  explained  everything  according  to  the 
letter,  fell,  no  doubt,  into  absurd  and  fantastic  representations ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  Paradise.  Now  here  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Alexandrians,  from  their  own  position, 
to  find  a  means  of  conciliation  between  the  divine  and  human, 
answering  to  the  necessities  of  reason ;  as,  for  example,  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  fact  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  the  purely 
symbolical  character  of  a  form  of  tradition.  They  were  forced  to 
push  the  opposition  to  the  altogether  literal  mode  of  apprehen- 
sion so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  literal  and  historical  facts 
throughout,  recognising  only  some  ideal  tn^h,  some  universal 
thought,  that  presented  itself  to  them  out  of  the  train  of  specula- 
tions created  by  a  fusion  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  reli- 
gious ideas  of  Judaism.^  But  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  a 
Philo,  in  maintaining  such  views,  to  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  referred  every 
thing  they  contained  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so 
he  recognised  the  wisdom  of  that  spirit  in  permitting  the  writers 
actuated  by  Him,  to  represent  many  things  in  such  a  form  as, 
literally  understood,  could  give  no  tenable  sense  whatever;  to 
the  end  that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  bare  letter,  and  search  no  farther,  might  be  excited 
to  explore  that  ideal  sense  lying  at  the  bottom  ;  *  to  conduct  to 
this,  being  in  truth  the  highest  aim  of  the  divine  revelations. 
Hence  such  stones  of  stumbling  must  be  scattered  here  and  there, 
as  means  of  excitement  for  the  spiritually  blind.^ 

Thus  there  came  to  be  a  twofold  position  in  respect  to  religion 
and  the  understanding  of  its  records  ; — a  faith  clinging  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  history,  and  a  contemplation  soaring  to  the  ideas 
veiled  under  the  historical  and  the  literal  facts.  The  first 
was,  as  we  see,  in  the  main,  common  to  both  positions.  Yet 
many  individuals  separated  already  into  opposite  parties,  at  the 

^  After  pointing  out  the  difficnltj  of  tinderstandingf  in  a  literal  sense,  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  woman,  in  Genesis,  Philo  concludes  thus :  T«  fnriv  W)  rtvrtv  f»f^• 
Su^ti  irr«.     Legis.  alleg.  L  ii.  §  7. 

'  M«y«y  91*  \ftt^ySi(  ^^tr^iirtn  it^ivrag'ieu  r«v  fnrtv.     Qnod  deterior  potiori  insid. 

§6. 
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point  where  the  higher  spiritual  apprehension  did  not  admit  of 
being  joined  with  an  adherence  to  the  reality  of  the  literal  and 
historical  facts,  but  these  latter  must  be  wholly  given  up.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  diflFerence  between  the  two  positions. 
The  diflFerence  lying  at  the  root,  and  which  developed  itself  out 
of  this  root,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  more  wide-reaching  influence 
on  the  whole  mode  of  apprehending  religion.  From  this  source 
sprang  such  opposite  views  as  follow.  By  those  who  adhered  in- 
variably to  the  principle  of  a  barely  literal  interpretation,  what- 
eyer  had  been  said  after  an  anthropopathic  manner,  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  sensuous  many,  concerning  God,  concerning  the  wrath  of 
God,  concerning  His  vindictive  justice,  was  taken  literally.  This 
apprehension  of  religion  after  human  analogies  is,  for  men  at  such 
a  stage  of  culture,  a  necessity,  and  subserves  their  interest,  so  far 
as  it  deters  them  from  sin  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  But  those 
who  occupy  the  higher  spiritual  position,  recognise  in  all  this  only 
a  pedagogical  element,  and  purify  the  idea  of  God  from  all 
admixture  of  the  human.^  It  was  an  opposition,  then,  between  the 
apprehension  of  God  as  man,  and  the  apprehension  of  God  not  as 
man.^  By  this  separation  of  everything  pertaining  to  man,  the 
idea  of  God  was  evaporated  to  a  somewhat  wholly  without  attri- 
butes, wholly  transcendental ;  and  the  Being  (ov),  goodness  in 
itself,  the  Absolute  of  Platonism,  was  substituted  for  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  soaring  upward,  beyond  all  creaturely 
existence,  the  mind  disenfranchising  itself  from  sense,  attains  to 
the  intellectual  intuition  of  this  Absolute  Being,  concerning  whom 
it  can  pronounce  only  that  he  is,  waiving  all  other  determinations, 
as  not  answering  to  the  exalted  nature  of  the  Supreme  Essence.^ 

'  This  twofold  position  is  implied  in  the  book  Quod  Deus  immutab.  §  11>  where  the 
writer  distioguishes  that  which  answers  to  the  truth  in  itself,  and  that  which  had  been 
merely  so  expressed.     Tcv  ttuSirn^at  x'^C*  ^*^^   i^ifs  f*^  %u9afA%fv(  r*r^(«y/^i0'^a4, 

'  This  opposition  between  a  positive  apprehension  of  God  as  man,  and  a  negative 
apprehension  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  human  attributes,  and  ererj  thing  anthro- 
popathic, occurs  often  in  Philo^s  writings.  The  comparison  of  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  and 
Deut.  i.  31,  maj  be  said  to  be  classical  with  him  on  this  subject.  "£?  fiU,  Sn  tvx  »>< 
iwi^tWH  i  B-tig,  lrt^«y  )i,  Srs  if  Mfm^rtf.  Quod  Deus  immutab.  §  11.  Comp.  also  the 
Armenian  translatiou  of  the  tract,  Qnnst.  in  Genes.  1.  i.  §  55. 

Towimf  f^ivnf  2yi)i(«»r«,  /ttn  ft* ^ ^ ti ^mvrt  f  ttvvi.     Quod  Deus  immutab.  §  11. 
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In  accordance  with  this  opposition  of  views  is  the  distinction 
which  Philo  makes  between  those  who  are,  in  the  proper  sense, 
sons  of  God,  having  elevated  themselves,  by  means  of  contempla- 
tion, to  the  highest  Being,  or  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  him 
in  his  immediate  self-manifestation^^  and  those  who  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  only  as  he  declares  ^  himself  in  his  works, 
in  creation,  in  the  revelation,  still  enveloped  in  the  letter,  of  Holy 
Writ  ;---those  who  attach  themselves  only  to  the  Logos  ;  consider 
this  as  the  Supreme  God  himself ; — ^rather  sons  of  the  Logos  than 
of  the  true  Being  (ov.)  The  former,  moreover,  need  no  other 
motives  to  a  moral  life  than  love  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his 
own  sake; — the  principle  of  disinterested  love  of  God.  The 
others,  who  find  themselves  at  that  lower  position,  where  God  is 
known  only  after  the  analogy  of  man,  must  be  trained  to  virtue  by 
the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  Philo  himself  re- 
marks, that  answering  to  the  two  principles  in  religion  according 
to  which  God  is  represented  in  the  one  case  as  man,  and  in  the 
other,  not  as  man,  are  the  two  principles  of  fear  and  of  love  in 
religion.^  Those  that  have  attained  to  the  last-mentioned  stage 
are  to  him  the  men  of  pure  intellect  or  pure  spirit^  who  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  sense. 

Thus,  to  the  sensuous  anihropo-morphisin  and  anthropopa- 
i  \  thismy  which  characterized  the  grosser  mode  of  apprehension 

among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  Philo  opposed  a  one-sided  spiri-* 
tualism,  whereby  the  idea  of  God  was  emptied  of  all  determinate 
contents, — the  real  side  of  the  Old  Testament  Theism,  the  ob- 
jective truth,  and  reality  at  bottom  in  the  Old  Testament  notions 
of  God's  holiness,  of  his  wrath,  and  of  his  vindictive  justice,  were 
totally  misapprehended, — whereby  all  such  ideas  of  God  were  ex- 

^  To  this  knowledge  of  God  in  hia  self-manifestation,  Philo  refers  in  the  following 
passage  :  M^  IfA^avi^hstjt  ft$t  ii^  $i^avcu  ^  ytit  ri  S'iaVf  ^  «i(«f  ti  riftg  kT>Sis  tSv  U  yifio'Uf 
/AfiTt  x»r9*T^t0eii(jt,fit  if  &X>jf  rm  t^»  r^v  Ihiat  n  I*  «'«<  'rS  3'ff ,  etc.  Vid.  Leg.  allegor. 
1.  iii.  g  33.  And  where  he  says,  that  as  light  can  be  seen  only  by  means  of  light, 
so  Crod,  only  by  his  own  self-manifestation.  Iv^'oXif  ri  ^Hg  ^^^  «v  f «rri  fiki^'irm  i 
rh  ttttvir  ^l  Tfoiro9  »a)  $  Btig  Imurcu  ^iyyt  iS»  2i'  avrtv  ftto99v  Bttf^iTrut,  De  pnem.  et 
peon.  §  7. 

'  The  opposition  between  »»  and  xiyt-,  ttf tts  and  xiyiffiai. 

'  Hm    %  fA»t  ^tM7  vtitt    ir(ett^fifAiv§ie    ^tttrt   xtiptcXetUts    nf   n '  *'  tits   M^mvat   »<t)   r^ 

f  «?tiV^cu  \i  \ri^«n.     Qnod  Deus  iramutab.  §  14. 
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plained  away, — a  spiritualism  far  better  suited  to  the  Brahminlc 
or  the  Buddhist  system,  than  to  the  proper  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  here,  then,  already,  the  appearance  of  a 
mystical  Rationalism,  placed  in  connection  with  the  Jewish 
Supranaturalism  ; — a  prototype  of  tendencies  which,  at  still 
later  periods,  more  frequently  recur,  where  the  simplicity  of  ro- 
Tealed  religion  becomes  overcharged  with  human  inventions.  The 
same  individual  who,  as  we  have  seen,  protested  so  strongly 
against  the  Grecian  mysteries,  introduced  into  Judaism  that  aris- 
tocratic distinction  of  the  ancient  world,  between  an  esoteric  and 
an  exoteric  religion  ;  and  with  it,  after  the  example  of  Platonism, 
the  justification  of  falsehood,  as  a  necessary  means  for  training 
the  uninitiated  many.^ 

Now  it  is  indeed  true,  that  this  mystic  Hationalisniy  pushed  to 
its  extr(ane  consequences,  leads  to  the  principle  that  positive  Teli- 
gion  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  means  for  training  the  many ; 
a  means  which  the  wise  can  afford  to  dispense  with,  and  which  for 
them  has  no  longer  any  significancy.  And  this  mode  of  thinking, 
moreover,  was  actually  carried,  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
to  an  extreme  where  it  must  have  finally  resulted  in  the  denial  of 
the  supra-naturalist  principle  itself.  These  Jews  left  off  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  thus  drawing  upon  themselves 
the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  more  religious  class,  and  may,  doubt- 
less, have  brought  the  entire  Alexandrian  theology  into  bad  re- 
pute.* "  The  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of  worship,"  said 
they,  "  belongs  to  the  many.  We,  who  know  that  the  whole  is 
but  a  symbolical  veil  of  spiritual  truth,  have  enough  in  the  idea, 
and  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  external  forms."  But  with 
the  habit  of  thinking  peculiar  to  Philo  and  his  class,  and  which  has 
been  explained  above,  such  an  extreme,  to  which  his  own  avowed 
principles  led,  did  not  fall  in.    He  says  of  those  more  decided  and 

*  Yid.  Qood  Dens  immutab.  §  14,  and  de  Cherabim,  §  5,  in  both  which  passages  the 
well'known  words  of  Plato  in  the  Republic,  relating  to  falsehoods  that  maj  be  justified 
in  certain  cases,  where  they  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  simple  persons  or  tlio  sick. 
Yid.  L  ii.  p.  257,  1.  iii.  p.  266,  rol.  W.  ed.  Bipont.  These  remarks  of  Plato,  which 
were  grounded,  indeed,  in  the  whole  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  exerted, 
through  various  intermediate  channels,  a  great  influence  on  the  moral  sense  of  men  iu 
the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  and  even  modified  a  part  of  Christian  education. 

*  Philo  de  migrat.  Abraami,  §  16 :  EiV/  nvif,  «?  r«vf  ^tiT0Vf  fi/Mvf  ^vfiCeXet  veraZv 
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consistent  Idealists,  "  as  if  they  lived  for  themselves  alone  in  a 
desert,  or  as  if  they  were  souls  without  bodies,  and  knew  not  any- 
thing of  human  society,  they  despise  the  faith  of  the  many,  and  are 
willing  to  inquire  only  after  pure  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself;  when  the 
Word  of  God  should  have  taught  them  to  strive  after  a  good 
name  with  the  people,  and  to  violate  none  of  the  reigning  cus- 
toms, which  divine  men,  who  were  superior  to  us,  have  founded. 
As  we  must  take  care  of  the  body,  because  it  is  the  soul's  man- 
sion, so  are  we  bound  to  be  solicitous  for  the  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  When  we  observe  this,  that  also  will  become 
clearer,  of  which  the  letter  is  a  symbol;  and  we  shall  escape 
thereby  the  censures  and  upbraidings  of  the  multitude."* 

In  Egypt,  the  native  land,  in  after  times,  of  the  anchorite  and 
J        monastic  life,  this  contemplative  bent  of  the  religious  mind,  which 
we  have  described  thus  far,  led  to  results  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  later  phenomenon.     With   a  view  of  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  many  withdrew  from 
/  the  world  and  retired  into  solitude.     Philo  was  one  of  these ; — 
'  but  he  was  forced  to  learn,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  man 
i   carries  his  inward  enemy  into  solitude  with  him, — that  he  cannot 
^  flee  from  himself  and  the  world  within  his  own  breast.     He  gives 
us  himself  the  result  of  his  experience.'     "  Often  I  left  kindred, 
friends,  and  country,  and  retired  into  the  wilderness,  that  I  might 
raise  my  thoughts  to  worthy  contemplations  :  but  I  accomplished 
nothing  so ; — my  thoughts,  either  scattered  abroad,  or,  wounded 
by  some  impure  impression,  fell  into  the  opposite  current.     But 
sometimes  I  find  myself  alone  with  my  soul,  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands, when  God  dispels  the  tumult  from  my  breast ;  and  so  He 
teaches  me  that  it  is  not  change  of  place  that  brings  evil  or  good ; 
but  all  depends  on  that  God  who  steers  the  ship  of  the  soul  in  the 
direction  he  pleases."     Already  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
arose  the  opposition  between  a  contemplative  and  a  practical  direc- 
tion of  the  religious  life,  of  which  Philo  testifies, — the  opposition 
between  efforts  directed  solely  towards  the  human,   and  those 
directed  solely  to  the  divine' — ^tlic  Therapeutic  life,  devoted  en- 

^  De  mignit.  Abraami,  f.  402. 

'  Leg.  allegor.  1.  u.  §  21. 

^  As  Philo  describes  it.     Of  the  latter  tendency  he  says :  *A»«aT«v  l^^«&iir«c^ir«/ 
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tirdy  to  God  and  the  moral  iife^  devoted  entirely  to  exhibitions  of 
love  for  man.  Already  was  the  same  spectacle  witnessed,  which, 
at  later  periods,  became  a  common  occurrence  in  the  large  cities. 
The  opposition  of  the  worldly  to  the  contemplative  ascetic  pro- 
pensity became  the  occasion  of  divisions  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Philo  observes  that  he  knew  many  a  father,  given  to  luxurious 
living,  to  be  abashed  by  the  abstemious,  philosophic  life  of  a  son, 
and  for  that  reason  to  retire  from  all  intercourse  with  him.^ 

As  Philo  was  anxious  to  find  a  just  middle  course  between  that  / 

class  who  were  entangled  in  the  letter,  and  the  Spiritualists  in 
religion,  so  again,  he  sought  after  some  method  of  conciliation 
between  the  two  last-mentioned  tendencies,  the  practical  and  the 
contemplative,  the  anthropological  and  the  theological.  He  held 
a  combination  of  them  both  to  be  the  more  perfect  way,  and 
looked  upon  each,  by  itself  and  separated  from  the  other,  as  but 
half  the  whole.*  The  discipline  of  the  practical  life  seemed  to 
him  the  first  step  of  purification  and  preparation  necessary  for 
entering  the  entirely  contemplative  life.  Already  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  protest  against  the  exaggerated  estimate  put  on 
the  ascetic  life.  "  When  you  see  one,"  says^  he,  "  who  never  takes 
his  food  or  his  drink  at  the  proper  time,  or  who  disdains  the  bath 
and  the  imction,  or  who  neglects  the  clothing  of  his  body,  or 
torments  himself  with  a  hard  couch  and  night-watchings,  deceiv- 
ing himself  with  this  show  of  abstemiousness,  inform  him  of  the 
true  way  to  continence,  for  the  course  he  has  chosen  is  labour  to 
no  purpose.  By  hunger,  and  the  other  kinds  of  self-torture,  he 
is  destroying  both  body  and  soul."'  He  speaks  of  people  who, 
without  being  ripe  for  such  a  step,  rushed  suddenly  on  a  strictly 
Therapeutic  life,  the  renunciations  of  which  they  were  too  weak 
to  endure,  and  hence  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.^     And  he 


/ir«»    r«y    titnTtf    ^149    B^t^a^tif    B^tav.       O4    il  4V%lf  ?|«   rSv    V^of    at^^dvivs    ^txetiuv 

H^tovfTtf.    The  px»h»t  and  the  ^t\ii>i^»iw»$,    De  decalogo,  §  22. 

l%r^m,99fAiv»»s  »ui  2/  mtia  riv  uy^ev  ^^0  rtis  iraktMf  ttxttf  iXa^tMV#.     De  profugis,  §  1. 
-    '  *Hft4TiXtTf  rn»  a^iriiy,  iXcxkfi^0i  01   irai^*  afinp0Ti^0tf  %v%0KtfAovi>rif .       De  decalogo, 

§22. 

'  The  tract  Qnod  dcterlor  potiori  insid.  g  7. 

*  Such  as  went  iir*  avXki   rnt  Bi^awuxf  and  Bacrrov   «    «'^9«'iX.^ir»   ««•! rj|5»r«»,    Ttif 
VOL.  I.  1' 
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must  rebuke  also  the  secret  wickedness  covered  up  under  the  out- 
side show  of  a  rigid  asceticism.^  "  Truth,"  says  he,  **  may  rightly 
complain  of  those  who,  without  any  previous  trial  of  themselves, 
leave  the  occupations  and  trades  of  social  life,  and  say  they  have 
renounced  its  honours  and  its  pleasures.  They  wear  contempt 
for  the  world  as  an  outside  show,  but  do  not  really  contemn  it. 
That  slovenly,  austere  look,  that  abstemious  and  miserable  life, 
they  use  as  baits ;  as  if  they  were  friends  to  strict  morals  and 
the  government  of  self.  But  closer  observers,  who  penetrate 
within,  and  are  not  to  be  led  wrong  by  outward  appearances,  can- 
not be  imposed  upon  thus."  Philo  would  have  those  persons  only 
who  had  been  tried  in  the  active  duties  of  social  life,  pass  over  to 
the  contemplative;  as  the  Levites  were  permitted  to  rest  from 
the  active  service  of  the  temple  only  after  having  passed  their 
fiftieth  year.  Human  virtue  should  go  first, — the  divine  follow 
after.' 

This  ascetic,  contemplative  propensity,  which  we  observed  in 
the  bud  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  gave  birth  to  a  spiritual 
society,  composed  of  men  and  unmarried  women^  which  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria;  a  society,  whose  name 
simply — the  Therapeutcs^ — denotes  the  striving  after  a  life  ab- 
stracted from  worldly  things  and  consecrated  to  the  contemplation 
of  God.  Their  principal  seat  was  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  district 
on  the  border  of  lake  Moeris,  not  far  from  Alexandria.  Here  they 
lived,  like  the  later  anchorites,  shut  up  singly  in  their  cells,*  their 
only  employment  being  prayer,  and  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things.  The  basis  of  their  contemplation  was  an  allegoric  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  they  had  old  theosophic  writings, 
which  served  to  guide  them  in  their  more  profound  investigations 
of  Scripture,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Her- 
meneutics.  Bread  and  water  constituted  their  only  diet,  and  they 
practised  frequent  fasting.  They  ate  nothing  until  evening ;  for, 
through  contempt  of  the  body,  they  were  ashamed,  so  long  as  sun- 


mv^m^iif  iteureev  ahrns  net)  r^y  &v994V  A^tfmtiaf  *»)  riv  ^vu^n  xat  ixaftartv  9§vef  »vk 
iuyxivrtf.     De  profagis,  §  7. 
*  L.  c.  g  6. 

J)&  profugis,  f.  455,  §  6. 
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Kght  was  visible,  to  take  sensible  nourishment,  to  acknowledge 
this  dependence  on  the  world  of  sense.     Many  of  thetn  fasted  for 
three  or  even  six  days  in  succession.     Every  Sabbath  they  came 
together ;  and  as  the  number  seven  was  particularly  sacred  with 
them,  they  held  a  still  more  solemn  convocation  once  in  every 
seven  weeks.     They  celebrated,  on  this  occasion,  a  simple  love- 
feast,  consisting  of  bread  seasoned  with  salt  and  hyssop ;  mystic 
discourses  were  delivered,  hymns  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  old  tradition  were  sung,  and,  amidst  choral  music,  dances  of 
mystic  import  were  kept  up  late  into  the  night.     The  passage  of 
their  fathers  through  the  Red  Sea,  on  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  symbolically  represented  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  these  choirs  and  dances.     As  they  were  used  to  give  to 
all  historical  facts  a  higher  sense,  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  something  of  the  like 
nature  in  view  in  this  celebration.     Perhaps  they  considered  the 
departure  from  Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit 
from  the  bondage  of  sense,  of  its  elevation  from  sensible  things  to 
the  divine.* 

Many  features  of  relationship  between  the  sect  of  the  Thera- 
peutae  and  that  of  the  Essenes,  might  seem  to  render  probable 
the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  this  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  in  modem  times.  It  might  be  fancied  also  that  the 
same  signification  was  to  be  recognised  in  the  names  of  both  these 
communities ;  for  if  we  follow  the  derivation  which  Philo  himself 
favours  in  a  passage  of  the  book  concerning  the  Therapeutic  mode 
of  life, — and  the  name  of  this  sect,  according  to  one  sense  of  the 
radical  Grreek  word,  signifies  a  physician,  and  the  Essenes '  so 
denominated  themselves,  as  physicians  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
body, — it  would  be  evident  that  the  one  is  but  a  translation  of 
the  other.  But  this  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Therapeut» 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  right  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  suits 
much  better  with  the  peculiar  spiritual  bent  of  the  Therapeutae, 
and  with  the  theological  language  of  the  Alexandrians,  if  we  sup- 
pose they  applied  this  name  to  themselves,  as  the  genuine  spiri- 

« 

'  8€e  Philo  de  saciif.  Abel  et  Caini,  §  17  :  A/«C«r<f  UJ  ^lo  r»Z  ywnriZ  m)  <p4a^r9Z 
TO  rurx*  i'^firtii, 

*  After  the  Ghaldee  "^dk,  physician. 
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tual  worshippers  of  God,  the  Contemplatiats.'  The  features  of 
resemblance  between  these  societiesy.as  well  in  the  form  of  their 
association  as  in  the  circumstance  of  their  repudiating  slavery,  bb 
a  thing  contrary  to  nature,  are  yet  by  no  means  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  theory  of  an  outward  connection.  Analogous  tendencies 
of  the  Jewish  mind  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian 
mind  in  Egypt,  might  hare  easily  produced  two  such  mystic  fra- 
ternities, independently  of  one  another,  with  a  form  adapted  to 
the  diflferent  countries.  The_Essenes  owed  their  origin,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  existence  of  a  practical  mysticism,  which  is  ever 
wont  to  be  called  forth  by  ^uch  party  oppositions  as  were  there 
manifested ;  and  the  society  of  the  Therapeutse  appears  to  us  as 
a  natural  efllux  of  the  peculiar  religious  tendency  which  had  do- 
yeloped  itself  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 

Neither  the  Essenes  nor  the  Therapeutse  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  isolated  phenomena,  confined  exclusiyely  to  certain  countries. 
There  were  in  this  case  more  general  tendencies,  which  belonged 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  at  work  beneath  the  surface ;  and  the 
influence  of  such  tendencies  was  at  that  time  more  widely  spread 
than  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  In  manifold  forms  of  appearance, 
which  the  history  of  Jewish-Christian  sects,  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ,  leads  us  to  recognise  or  to  presuppose,  this  influence 
is  distinctly  visible.* 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  different  main  directions 
of  the  religious  and  theological  mind  among  the  Jews,  we  would 
now  consider  more  particularly  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Chris- 
tianity. Looking  at  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  find 
that  die  predominance  of  the  worldly  spirit,  which  would  appre- 
hend the  divine  under  notions  of  sense,  the  rage  for  the  wonder- 
ful described  by  St  Paul,  confidence  in  the  inalienable  rights  of 
their  theocratic  descent  according  to  the  flesh  and  in  the  outward 
show  of  legal  righteousness,  constituted  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 

*  Philo  often  uses  the  foUowing  expressions  as  synonjmons :  yiv«t  Bi^minyrttiivj 
yifis  /»ir<x«v,  yitcg  i^MTinoVf  i  U^ctnk^sz&vii^  i^m  r«f  Biiv,  De  victimas  o£ferentib.  f, 
854.  litireu  Km)  Bt^ttvtova)  rtlu  Sfrit  4vt»s,  De  monarchia,  f.  816.  Jiti^cf  Jxireu  xmi 
0iX«fitv  St«y  fAtttv  Bt^annvitf  ^^i«t/yra;.  De  decalogOi  f.  760.  «i  w»X\a  <^ai^Uf  ^^ivat- 
rtf  rmf  tikXmtf  ir^myfutTUtug,  ck§f  ifiSifav  r«v  «4xir«v  ^Uv  Bi(»^tff  B-tou.  L.  ill. 
de  vita  MoaiS)  f.  681.     ri  Bi^m^-ivrtKaf  mhrtlti  (r«f7  Buv)  yif«f. 

'  The  language  of  Fhilo  himself  intimates  this,  when  he  says  of  the  Therapentae : 
TleXXmx'v  /dl*  «vf  riif  otxtvfAtvfn  i^'Ts  t«ut«  «*«  yif0f,  "Eiu  yit^  itym^w  rtXtUv  ^i r«r- 
XUf  »«i  rfi9  *EXX»i»  mat  rh*  Bei^Ca^if.     De  vita  contemplatiya,  §  3. 
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reception  of  the  Gospel.  Whenever  men,  in  this  position  of  mind, 
were  led,  under  the  impulse  of  momentary  impressions,  to  embrace 
Christianity,  it  might  easily  happen,  that  because  they  saw  their 
earthly  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  and  they  had  always  re- 
mained Jews  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  would  soon  renounce 
again,  in  the  same  outward  way,  that  to  which  properly  they  had 
always  remained  strangers.  Or  if  they  continued  to  be  Christians 
outwardly,  they  were  neyer  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Christianity  itself  they  apprehended  only  after  a  fleshly 
manner,  mixing  it  up  with  all  their  Jewish  delusions ;  and  the 
faith  in  one  God,  as  well  as  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  they  con- 
verted into  an  optis  operatum,  wholly  without  influence  on  the 
inner  life.  They  were  such  men  as  Justin  Martyr  describes,^  who 
deceived  themselves  with  the  notion,  that  although  they  were  sin- 
ners, if  they  did  but  have  the  knowledge  of  God,^  the  Lord  would 
not  charge  sin  to  their  account ;  such  falsifiers  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  often  rebukes;  such  nominal  Christians  as 
James  writes  against.  But  as  the  Pagans,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  be  under  the  same  temptation  to  hold  a  merely  prepa- 
ratory position  as  the  end  itself,  as  Christianity  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  them  as  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  were 
before,  hence  it  was  the  case,  as  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  that  con- 
verts, in  greater  numbers,  and  of  more  genuine  character,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  body  of  the  Pagans,  than  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jews.'  Yet  in  every  case,  where  the  feeling  of  the  higher 
necessities  of  man's  nature,  the  recipiency  for  the  divine  element, 
made  its  appearance,  although  it  might  be  enveloped  under  some 
still  predominating  element  of  sense,  Christianity  could  find  an 
entrance  through  all  such  obstacles.  The  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah, although  clouded  by  a  strong  colouring  of  sense,  could  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it  to  such  hearts,  and  they  would  then  go  on  to 

*  In  the  dialogue,  c.  Tryph.  f.  370.  The  words  of  Justin  Martyr  directed  against 
fucfa  Jews,  arguing  that  there  can  he  no  forgiyeness  of  sin  without  repentance :  *AX>.* 
**'/C  *'*  ^/«i?f  AVarcrt  \et»rtiv(  »ai  &Wo$  rtvif  ofA9t»i  vfitiv  Mtrk  rwrdy  til  kiytvf'tf,  %rt  k&9 

'  Sach  Tain  and  empty  knowledge  of  God  as  that  which  St  John  is  contending  against 
in  his  first  epistle. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  L  ii.  f.  88.     UXiUvtif  n  »»»  kXnt*fri^»y$  raivt  Vi  XhHw 
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become  continually  more  spiritual  in  their  yiews,  through  the 
power  of  Christian  faith. 

As  to  the  particular  systems  of  Jewish  theology  which  have 
passed  under  our  review,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  of  the  cold, 
egoistic  Sadduceeism,  which  suffered  no  aspiration  after  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  earthly  existence  to  emerge,  that  it  pre- 
sented no  point  of  union  whatever  for  the  Gospel.  At  least,  even 
in  that  case  where  the  Gospel  found,  as  it  did  everywhere,  a 
medium  of  entrance  in  the  simply  human  element  at  bottom,  which 
could  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  the  conversion  of  the  Sadducees 
was  not  one  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  previous 
mode  of  thinking :  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  previously 
existing  habit  of  thought  formed  here  no  transition-point,  and  no 
medium  of  union  between  the  two,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
any  intermingling  of  Sadduceeism  with  Christianity.  Where  it 
has  been  attempted  to  find  the  traces  of  such  a  mixture,  in  the 
case  of  some  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
apostolic  age,  this  has  been  done  without  any  sufficient  grounds, 
— as  the  fact  may  be  traced  to  altogether  different  causes.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  spiritual  pride,  self-righteousness, 
the  narrowness  and  arrogance  of  a  dead  Scripture-learning,  and 
the  absence  of  what  our  Saviour  terms  poverty  of  spirit,  were  in 
general  the  hindrances  .to  faith.  We  must  be  careful,  however, 
to  distinguish  among  the  Pharisees  the  two  classes,  which  have 
been  already  pointed  out.  To  those  who,  from  the  legal  position, 
were  striving  with  a  certain  honest  earnestness  after  righteous- 
ness, the  law  might,  without  doubt,  serve  in  the  end  as  a  school- 
master to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Through  that  painful  struggle 
described  by  Paul,  from  his  own  experience,  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  they  might  obtain  peace  in  be- 
lieving. But  those  Pharisees  who  came  to  Christianity  without 
passing  through  any  such  crisis  of  the  inner  life,  might  be  liable 
to  the  temptation  of  blending  their  previous  Pharisaical  mode  of 
thinking  with  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, — who  for 
them,  however,  was  not,  in  any  true  sense,  the  Saviour, — and  of 
wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  fast  by  their  righteousness  of 
works. 

^  See  my  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles. 
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In  Christianity  there  was  also  present  an  element  of  mysticism. 
And  on  this  side  it  might  particularly  attract  that  description  of 
religious  mind  which  was  exhibited  in  the  societies  of  thejlaagnes 
and  Therapent^.  But  the  mystic  element,  carried  to  an  undue 
extreme,  which  suppressed  erery  thing  else  that  belongs  to  the 
purely  human  in  our  nature,  might  mislead  men  to  shut  themselves 
up  within  a  little  contracted  circle  of  feeling  and  intuitions,  and 
to  bar  themseWes  against  every  other  influence  which  might  strive 
to  reach  them.  To  meet  Christianity  with  that  poverty  of  spirit 
which  it  requires,  must  often  have  been  the  hardest  task,  also,  for 
siich  men,  if  they  must  start  from  the  position  of  their  imagined 
spiritual  perfection.  And  even  if,  attracted  by  the  mystic  element 
in  Christianity,  they  surrendered  to  its  power,  yet  they  could  not 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  that  poverty  of  spirit,  in  any 
such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Christianity  into  their  hearts 
in  its  unstinted  entireness.  Easily  might  such  persons  be  tempted 
to  carry  over  with  them  their  supercilious  theosophy  and  asceti- 
cism, insomudi  that  the  divine  foolishness  of  the  Gospel  must  for- 
feit its  true  character  ;  and  this  was  the  source  whence  sprung 
many  sects,  coirnpting  in  their  influence  on  Christianity,  the 
germs  of  which  we  find  already  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossians,  and  in  his  pastoral  letters. 

As  to  f.lif>  AlpYaT^dri^"  theology,  there  were  in  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  two  elements, — a  mysiico-rationalist  element,  sprung  from 
the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  the  Jewish  theism  ; 
and  a  supra-naturalist  element,  derived  from  the  Jewish  national 
spirit  and  education.  These  were  blended  together,  or  they  might 
be  said  rather  to  subsist  one  beside  the  other,  than  to  be  united 
by  any  sort  of  organic  interpenetration.  Unless  a  new  and  higher 
power  had  come  in  to  influence  this  process  of  development,  one 
of  two  things  must,  doubtless,  have  been  the  final  result ;  either 
the  supra-naturalist  element  would  have  been  orerpowered  and 
crushed  by  the  mystico-rationalist,  or  the  latter  of  these  by  the 
former.  And  if  the  last  had  been  the  case,  the  Alexandrian 
theology  might  then  have  paved  the  way  for  a  certain  mystic  re- 
ligion of  reason,  which  had  used  historical  Judaism  simply  as  a 
symbolical  drapery.  Whoever,  now,  is  unable  to  perceive  the  signi- 
ficancy  of  faith  in  a  God  above  nature— the  significancy  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  proceeding  out  of  supernatural  facts  in  history, 
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— to  him  this  gi*eatcst  among  all  the  great  phenomena  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  whereby  the  faith  in  a  positive  religion  was 
once  more  introduced  with  such  overwhelming  power  among  men, 
must  appear  like  the  stumbling  upon  a  monstrous  retrograde  step, 
by  means  of  which  the  race  was  placed  ages  back  from  the  goal 
which  it  had  been  already  on  the  very  point  of  reaching.  Consi- 
dered from  such  appoint  of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  regretted, 
that  instead  of  a  primal  type  of  humanity — ^that  ethereal  idea  of 
Alexandrian  theology — the  Son  of  Man  must  appear  in  flesh  and 
blood ;  instead  of  an  ideal  word,  the  Word  that  became  flesh 
must  dwell  among  us.  Yet  the  scanty  thoughts  that  are  con- 
stantly recurring  under  manifold  shapes  in  the  writings  of  Philo, 
the  representative  of  that  tendency,  witness  of  its  4)overty,  and 
shew  that,  without  the  infusion  of  a  new  creative  spirit  of  life,  it 
must  have  led  of  itself  to  its  own  dissolution. 

Those  two  elements,  combined  together  in  the  Alexandrian 
theology,  might  operate  in  difierent  ways, — either  to  secure  a 
point  of  union  for  Christianity,  or  to  call  forth  an  opposition  to  it. 

The  preponderance  of  Grecian  culture  and  of  the  idealist  ele- 
ment operated  in  the  case  of  these  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  doubt- 
less, also,  of  others  over  whom  the  Grecian  culture  generally  had 
acquired  great  influence, — as,  for  instance,  of  a  Josephus — very 
much  to  repress  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  With 
this  expectation  vanished  the  most  important  point  of  agreement 
and  possible  union  between  their  system  and  Christianity;  but 
'with  it  vanished  also  that  stone  of  stumbling  which  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  must  have  proved  to  such  as  gave  an  earthly  shaping 
to  that  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Alexandrian  theology  could  have  stripped  away  all  those  expec- 
tations, which  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  national  sym- 
pathies and  the  national  pride  itself.  Even  Philo  expresses  the 
conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law,  the  temple,  and  the  temple-ser- 
vice, are  designed  for  perpetuity.^     Regarding  the  calamities  of 

*  Vid.  de  vita  Mosis,  1.  ii.  §  3,  concerning  the  Mosaic  laws.  Tet  i\  rwrtu  fMw  ^iCttttty 

fiituv  tkrtf  avret  ecl£vet  Mv^t^  etiivara^  iMf  ay  nXtoi  xeu  fftk^tn  xtti  o  cCfiXat  ov^et' 
9es  rt  xeti  xivfMs  $*  And  concerning  the  revenues  of  the  temple  at  Jeniaslcm,  he  says, 
that  they  will  endure  as  long  as  this  human  race  and  the  world.     'E^'  «r»y  ri  ivi^tt' 
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the  Jews  as  a  righteons  punishment,  he  cherished  the  hope,  that 
when  they  should  one  day  become  converted,  they  would  be 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  among  which  they  were  scattered  or 
in  captivity,  by  some  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven,  and 
led  back  to  Jerusalem.  Their  piety,  inspiring  reverence  and  awe, 
would  repress  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  or  secure  the  victory 
on  their  side.  Then  would  a  golden  age  begin  from  Jerusalem. 
Every  thing  would  be  again  restored  to  that  primeval  state  from 
which  mankind  had  become  estranged  by  their  fall  from  the  hea- 
venly image.  All  nature  would  then  become  once  more  subject 
to  man,  and  no  hostile  power  remain  behind  to  annoy  him.^  We 
see  here  what  peculiar  shaping  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  the 
Messiah's  time  and  the  attendant  phenomena  had  taken,  in  the 
spiritualizing  schools  of  the  Alexandrians. 

Thus  was  Christianity  met  in  the  present  case  also,  not  indeed 
by  the  craving  after  a  personal  Messiah,  but  yet  by  a  desire  for 
the  universal  ^re-estabUshment  of  the  Theocracy— for  a  glorious 
state  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that,  with  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  opposition  between  the  idea  and  its  manifestation ; 
with  the  recognition  of  a  defect,*  inherent  in  everything  that 
appears  in  the  world  of  sense ;  with  the  excited  aspiration  after  a 
godlike  life,  raised  above  all  sensual  alloy,  might  be  aroused  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption — ^the  idea  of  it,  and  faith  in  its  ac- 
tual realization.  Thus  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas  belonging  to  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  as,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  a 
mediating  divine  Word,  through  whom  the  world  is  connected 


«*«#?  yittg  ^mfttuTf  &u  »«)  ml  ^r^it-t^tt  rod  /i^«t/  ^uXet^^n^afTtu  fvt^tentttit^wvmt 
*»w'i  rf  »*^f^  De  monarch.  1.  ii.  §  3.  So  (ar  was  he  from  thinking  that  the  temple 
would  ever  be  destrojed,  or  the  worship  of  Qod  could  cease  to  be  connected  with  it. 

^  See  Phi]o*8  tract,  de  execrationib.  §  9  :  Oi  «*(•  fittc^eiu  ^va^ahe  If  *EkXdh  »»} 
Bc^Ci^^y,  xar«  vnvut  x«t2  xarit  fiTU^svs  &9«crreifris  i^ft^  finf  fv^^f  7v«  0-vfTUt«y^t9 
JtXXm^iftf   &XX«i  r«v  Aor^^n^^^frM    X'^S^*   l^tf»yovfttf0i    9C^i(    rtv0s    B^uari^ms    ^   tutrk 

Comp.  de  prsm.  et  pcenis,  §  19.  Concerning  the  reconciliation  of  natare  with  reformed 
man,  where  he  had  certain  passages  of  the  prophets  before  his  mind,  consult  de  pmm. 
et  poenis,  §  15. 

*  '*  If  Qod  willed  to  judge  the  human  race  without  mercy,  He  could  only  condemn 
them,  since  no  man  remains  free  from  fault  from  his  birth  to  his  death."  Quod  Deus 
immntab.  §  16.  The  0-uyytfug  trmfr)  ygnnvif  »n(it» — n«yW  yiftnrf  x*)  at  trtr^v- 
Swm  ^  vrti^  Zff»f  ^Xf$t  iif  yi viriy,  fvft^uif  ri  iftafT^nv,  Honce  the  necessity  of  sin- 
offoings.     De  vita  Mosis,  1.  iii.  §  17. 
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with  God  ;•  of  his  high-priestly  oflBice  in  relation  to  the  phenome- 
nal world ;  of  the  first  heavenly  man  ;  of  a  godlike  life/  might,  by 
conducting  to  Christianity,  become  converted  from  a  mere  ideal 
element  into  a  real  one.  Christianity  might  present  itself  to  men 
of  this  Alexandrian  school,  as  a  Gnosis,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  taught  a  right  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  contains  examples  of 
such  points  of  transition,  through  which  men  of  Alexandrian  cul- 
ture might  be  led  over  to  Christianity. 

But  it  is  possible,  too,  that  the  myatico-rationalist  element  in 
the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  which,  in  its  self-sufficiency, 
would  not  admit  the  want  of  any  new  revelations,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish,  which  held  fast  to  the  traditional  religious  forms  as  of 
eternal  validity,  might  oppose  itself  to  Christianity.  And  both 
these  tendencies  combining  together,  might  lead  to  peculiar  cor- 
ruptions of  it ;  on  the  one  side,  by  introducing  an  idealistic  ele- 
ment, resolving  everything  else  into  itself,  and  the  distinction 
between  esoteric  and  exoteric  religious  doctrine ;  on  the  other,  by 
making  of  it  merely  a  spiritualized  Judaism.  We  shall  come 
across  these  influences  again  in  the  history  of  sects. 

Individual  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  found  their  way 
also  into  those  regions  where  the  writings  and  studies  of  these 
men  had  not  been  introduced.  They  were  connected  with  a  doc- 
trine concerning  spirits  formed  out  of  Jewish  Oriental  elements. 
There  was  a  longing  to  lift  the  veil  which  covers  the  world  of 
spirits,  to  have  fellowship  with  it.  Men  busied  themselves  with 
legends  and  fictions  respecting  apparitions  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gences under  the  envelope  of  a  human  body.*  It  was  such  a 
vague  foreboding  tendency  of  mind,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  this 
earthly  existence,  and  aspiring  after  communications  from  the  un- 
seen world,  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  highest  revelation. 

Among  the  remarkable  coincidences  which  prepared  the  way 

^  Zitit  aidfff  k  T^is  t«  •?  xetrm^vyn*  De  profogis,  §  15.  Z*>fi  afittfj  §  18.  Ai/v«- 
fiuf  iXfiMf  ^MQf.  Legis  aUegor.  i.  §  12.  But  such  language  might  easily  proceed 
from  the  same  common  source  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  onlj  the  most  narrow  under- 
standing that  can  suppose,  that  in  eyery  case  where  it  occurs,  it  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  Philo,  or  at  least  from  this  Alexandrian  theology. 

^  Simon  Magus,  for  instance,  who  appropriated  to  himself  ideas  of  this  sort  that  were 
floating  about  in  the  East.  See  also  the  fragment  of  the  apocryphal  writing,  U^wtuxil 
'lanrh^y  in  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  iL  §  26. 
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for  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  must  be  reckoned  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  of  them 
who  were  Pharisaically  disposed,  took  great  pains  to  make  pro- 
selytes. The  wavering  authority  of  the  old  national  religions, 
the  unsatisfied  religious  necessities  of  so  many,  came  in  to  aid  them. 
Reverence  for  that  powerful  being,  the  God  of  the  Jewish 
people;  for  the  hidden  sanctities  of  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  had  long  since  found  its  way  among  pagans.  Jewish 
magicians  (Goetse)  ventured  on  many  deceptive  tricks,  in  the 
employment  of  which  they  were  extremely  skilful,  to  produce 
surprise  and  bewilderment.  Hence  the  inclination  to  Judaism, 
particularly  in  several  of  the  large  capital  towns,  had  become  so 
widely  extended,  that,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Roman  authors, 
in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors,  often  make  it  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint; and  Seneca,  in  his  tract  concerning  superstition,  could 
say  of  the  Jews,  *'  the  conquered  have  given  laws  to  the  conque- 
rors." '  The  Jewish  proselyte-makers,  blind  teachers  of  the  blind, 
having  no  conception  of  the  essential  character  of  the  religion 
themselves,  could  impart  none  to  others.  Substituting  a  dead 
particularistic  monotheism  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  they  led 
those  who  chose  them  as  guides,  often  merely  to  exchange  one 
superstition  far  another ;  and  so  furnished  them  with  new  means 
for  hushing  the  accusations  of  their  conscience — whence  our 
Saviour's  rebuke,  directed  against  this  class  of  men,  that  they 
made  their  proselytes  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than 
themselves.  But  here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  with  precision 
the  two  classes  of  proselytes:  the  proselytes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  the  proselytes  of  justice^  who  took  upon  them  circumcision  and 
the  whole  ceremonial  law ;  and  the  proselytes  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  proselytfis-of-^iejgate,  who  simply  pledged  themselves  to  the 
renunciation  of  idolatry^  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  abstain  from 
the  pagan  excesses,  and  from  everything  that  seemed  to  stand 
connected  with  idolatry.'  The  former  class  usually  became  slaves 
to  all  Jewish  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  blindfold  by  their  Jewish  teachers.  The  more  difii- 
cult  they  had  found  it  to  bow  themselves  to  a  yoke  which  must 
have  proved  so  burdensome  to  the  national  habits  of  a  Greek  or 
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'  Tho  so  called  scyen  precepts  of  Noah. 
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a  Boman,  the  obserrance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  the  less 
could  they  be  made  conscious  that  all  this  should  hare  been  to 
no  purpose,  that  they  enjoyed  thereby  no  advantage  over  others, 
that  they  should  renounce  this  imagined  righteousness.  Hence 
such  proselytes  were  often  the  fiercest  persecutors  of  Christianity, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  become  tools  of  the  Jews,  in  exciting 
the  pagans  against  the  Christians.  It  is  to  this  class,  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Jews  should  be  applied.^  "  The 
proselytes  do  not  simply  not  believe,  but  they  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Christ  twofold  more  than  yourselves, — and  they  would 
murder  and  torture  us,  who  do  believe  on  him ;  for  they  strive  in 
every  respect  to  become  like  you."  Those  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted  from  the  Jewish  system  the  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  without  becoming  wholly  Jews.  They  had  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
had  heard  of  the  great  Teacher  and  King  who  was  to  come, — the 
Messiah.  In  what  they  had  read  in  that  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Tostament,  which  to  a  reader  not  a  Jew  was  often  wholly 
unintelligible,  or  in  what  they  had  heard  from  Jewish  teachers, 
there  was  much  that  still  remained  dark  to  them, — ^they  were  in 
the  condition  of  inquirers.  By  means  of  the  ideas  they  had 
acquired  from  the  Jews,  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  the  divine 
government  of  the  world,  the  divine  judgment  concerning  the 
Messiah,  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  gospel  than  other 
pagans; — and  because  they  believed  themselves  already  to  have  less; 
because  they  had  as  yet  no  perfected  system  of  religion,  and  were 
eager  for  new  instruction  in  divine  things — ^because  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  Jewish  prejudices — ^for  all  these  reasons,  the  Gos- 
pel could  find  its  way  more  easily  to  them  than  to  the  native 
Jews.  From  the  beginning,  their  attention  must  have  been 
drawn  to  a  doctrine  which  engaged,  without  making  them  Jews, 
to  secure  for  them  a  full  participation  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  those 
promises  of  which  the  Jews  had  told  them.  Hence  it  was  to 
/;^4'  y."*^  these  proselytes  of  the  gate  (the  <poZovfiivo/  rhv  Stiv,  lutfiCf/j;, 
of  the  New  Testament),  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 

^  His  words  are  as  follow  (Dialog,  o.  Tryph.  f.  850) :  Ol  il  ^r^nXvr^t  oit  fiifn  ob 
trtO'Ttvavftt,  JiXXA  it^XoTt^tf  vftMv  ^Xa^^fifMnirtf  tU  r«  Sfc/Aa  mifrau  ttai  iiftMf  r»vt   tU 
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usually  directed,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  it 
had  been  rejected  by  the  blinded  Jews ;  and  here  the  seed  of 
the  diyine  word  found  not  unfrequently  a  receptive  soil  in  souls 
anxious  for  salyation.  There  were  those  also,  without  doubt, 
among  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who,  falling  short  of  true  ear- 
nestness in  seeking  after  religious  truth,  were  only  wishing,  in 
every  case,  to  have  a  convenient  way  which  would  lead  to  heaven 
without  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  who,  undecided  between 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  in  order,  at  all  events,  to  go  safe,  some- 
times invoked  Jehovah  in  the  synagogae,  and  sometimes  the  gods 
in  the  temples. 

'  Commodianus,  in  his  Instmctions,  has  given  a  pictnre  of  this  class  of  men,  the 
inter  utrumque  viventes  : 

Inter  utrumque  putans  dubie  Tiyendo  carere, 
Nudatos  a  lege  dccrepitus  lujcu  prooedis  ? 
Quid  in  sjnagoga  decurris  ad  PliarissDOs, 
Vt  tibi  misericorB  fiat,  quern  denegas  ultro  ? 
Exis  inde  forfs,  iterum  tu  &na  requiris. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 
RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE 

UNCHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

I.  PROMULGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

I.  PROMULGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  GENERALLY  ;  HINDRANCES 
TO  ITS  SPREAD  ;  CAUSES  AND  MEANS  OF  ITS  PROGRESS. 

If  we  contemplate  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  in  its 
relation  to  the  religious  state  of  the  world  as  it  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  see  what  it  was  that  tended  on 
the  one  hand  to  further,  and  on  the  other  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Our  Saviour  referred  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  as  witnessing  of  him, — and,  in  like  manner,  this  contem- 
plation will  disclose  to  us,  in  the  movements  of  the  intellectual 
world  then  going  on,  the  signs  which  heralded  the  new  and  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  be  clear  to  us  that, 
as  has  been  intimated  in  the  introduction,  the  same  tendencies 
which,  singly  and  by  themselves,  presented  the  stoutest  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity,  and  most  eflfectually  debarred  its  entrance, 
must,  when  combined  together,  only  serve  to  hasten  its  triumph. 
It  was  a  fact  grounded  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  point 
of  attainment  which  the  general  life  of  humanity  had  then  reached, 
that  the  obstacles  opposing  themselves  to  the  power  which  was 
destined  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  were  converted  into 
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means  for  its  adyancement.     We  must  therefore  contemplate  both 
in  their  connection  with  each  other. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  particularly  served  to  make  possible 
and  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  such  a  religion  eycry where, 
was  its  own  peculiar  character,  as  one  raised  aboye  every  kind  of 
outward,  sensible  form,  and  hence  capable  of  entering  into  all  the 
existing  forms  of  human  society,  since  it  was  not  its  aim  to  found 
a  kingdom  of  this  world.  How  Christianity  could  adapt  itself  to 
all  earthly  relations,  and,  while  it  allowed  men  still  to  remain  in 
them,  yet  by  the  new  spirit  which  it  gave  them,  the  divine  life 
which  it  breathed  into  them,  how  it  was  enabled  to  raise  men 
above  these  relations,  is  distinctly  set  before  us  by  a  Christian 
living  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  who  thus  describes 
his  contemporaries:^  "The  Christians  are  not  separated  from 
other  men  by  earthly  abode,  by  language,  or  by  customs.  They  / 
dwell  nowhere  in  cities  by  themselves,  they  do  not  use  a  different  ' 
language,  or  affect  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell  in  the  ', 
cities  of  the  GFreeks,  and  of  the  barbarians,  each  as  his  lot  has  ^ 
been  cast ;  and  while  they  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country, 
in  respect  to  dress,  food,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  out- 
ward life,  they  yet  shew  a  peculiarity  of  conduct  wonderful  and 
striking  to  all.  They  obey  the  existing  laws,  and  conquer  the 
laws  by  their  own  living." 

But  this  same  loftier  spirit,  which  could  merge  itself  in  all  the 
forms  it  found  at  hand,  must  yet,  while  it  coalesced  with  all  the 
purely  hwnauy  come  into  conflict  with  all  the  ungodly  nature  of 
mankind,  with  whatever  issued  from  it  and  was  connected  with  it. 
It  announced  itself  as  a  power  aiming  at  the  renovation  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  world  sought  to  maintain  itself  in  its  old  ungodly 
character.  While  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  so,  too, 
he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but  the  sword.  Hence 
the  necessary  collision  with  prevailing  modes  of  thinking  and 
manners.  Christianity  could  find  entrance  everywhere,  precisely 
because  it  was  the  religion  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the  heart,  and 
excluded  from  itself  every  political  element ;  but  to  the  funda^ 
mental  position  of  the  old  world,  which  Christianity  was  to  over- 
throw, belonged  religion  as  an  institution  of  the  State.  The 
pagan  religion,  as  such,  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire 

*  The  author  of  tho  letter  to  Dioguet. 
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civil  and  social  life,  that  whatever  attacked  the  one  must  soon  be 
brought  into  conflict  also  with  the  other.  This  conflict  might,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  have  been  avoided,  if  the  early  Church,  like 
that  of  later  times,  had  been  inclined  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
world,  more  than  the  holiness  of  Christianity  allowed,  and  to  se- 
cularize itself,  in  order  to  gain  the  world  as  a  mass.  But  with 
the  primitive  Christians  this  was  not  the  case ;  they  were  much 
more  inclined  to  a  stem  repulsion  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to 
paganism,  even  of  that  which  had  but  a  seeming  connection  with 
it,  than  to  any  sort  of  lax  accommodation  ;  and  assuredly  it  was 
at  that  period  far  more  wholesome,  and  better  adapted  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  Christian  life,  to  go  to 
an  extreme  in  the  first  of  these  ways  than  in  the  last. 

And  the  religion  which  thus  opposed  itself  to  these  deep-rooted 
customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  threatened  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  what  had  been  established  by  ages  of  duration,  came 
from  a  people  despised  for  the  most  part  in  the  cultivated  world, 
and  at  first  found  readiest  admission  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society; — a  circumstance  which  sufficed  of  itself  to  make  the 
learned  aristocracy  of  Rome  and  Greece  look  down  on  such  a  re- 
ligion with  contempt.  How  should  they  hope  to  find  more  in  the 
shops  of  mechanics  than  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers !  Cel- 
sus,  the  first  writer  against  Christianity,  jeers  at  the  fact,*  that 
wooUworkerSy  cobblersj  leather-dressers^  the  most  illiterate  and 
vulgar  of  mankind^  were  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel^  and 
addressed  themselves,  particularly  in  the  outset,  to  women  and 
children'^  Of  a  faith  which,  adapted  to  all  stages  of  culture, 
pre-supposed  a  like  want  in  all,  the  men  of  this  £tamp  had  not 
the  remotest  conception.  Their  standing  objection  against  the 
Christians  was,  that  they  preached  only  a  blind  faith;'  they 
should  prove  what  the/  advanced  on  philosophic  grounds.  And 
as  Christianity  had  against  it,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pride  of  cul- 
ture, and  was  placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  kinds  of  supersti- 
tion; so,  on  the  other,  it  found  in  superstition  itself,  and  in 


I  In  Origen,  c.  Gels.  I.  iii.  f.  55 :  *O^Sfitv  ^n  »eii  xetrit  rag  ihias  aiiciat  l^t»v^yvg 
»»i  fxvTori/A9vg  xmi  xvet^itg  vovg  it^euiiVT^Tmrovg  n  xcti  Jiy^ctxtraTtvg  UekvrUv  filv 
«-*>y  fr^tffi/Tt^wy  xa)  ^^tft/M/ri^uf  ^I0'«'«r*v  ovtlt  <p6iyyiff6at^  vtXftivrag^  lirttimf  }ii  tSv 
wat!h*0it  thia  XdCatvrat  xa)  yutatxiv  muv  0'ht  avrpig  uvor^rvf  ^etv/tdrtei  rtva  ^ii^tofrag. 
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i^;natici&m»  its  fiercest  enemies.     It  had  to  contend  no  less  with 
the  rudeness  than  with  the  cultivation  of  the  world. 

Without  question  it  is  true,  the  old  populai'  religions  had  been 
shaken  by  the  attacks  of  unbelief,  and  robbed  of  their  authority ; 
but  we  haye  seen  also,  how  men  had  resorted  back  with  renewed 
fanaticism  to  the  old  religion ;  and  hence  the  bloody  struggle  in 
its  defence.  The  dreadful  rage  of  the  populace  against  the  Chiis- 
tians  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  tone  of  rdigious  feeling  which 
existed  at  that  time  among  them ; — the  superstition  called  forth 
by  the  assaults  of  unbelief  held  stronger  dominion,  perhaps,  than 
ever  over  the  people,  and  a  pari  of  the  educated  class.  To  the 
multitudes,  who  at  this  period  moved  in  the  dim  twilight  of  super- 
stition, Plutarch  thought  he  might  apply  the  language  of  Hera- 
clitus  in  describing  the  world  of  dreams  f  "  They  found  them- 
selves, while  awake  in  broad  daylight,  each  in  his  own  world,^' — 
a  world  that  excluded  every  ray  of  reason  and  truth.  These  men, 
who  would  see  their  gods  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  were  used  to 
carry  them  about  engraved  on  their  rings,  or  in  miniature  pictures 
which  served  as  amulets,  so  that  they  might  kiss  and  worship 
them  at  pleasure ;  how  often  did  they  throw  out  to  Christians  the 
challenge,  "  Shewua  your  CMLT^  And  to  such  men  came  a  spi- 
ritual religion,  bringing  with  it  no  worship  of  sensible  objects,  no 
sacrifices,  temple,  images,  nor  altars : — ^bald  and  naked,  as  the 
pagans  reproachfully  represented  it. 

There  was,  indeed,  generally  diffused  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  longing  after  some 
new  communication  from  heaven.  In  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with 
vhich  men  clung  to  the  old  superstition,  there  existed  a  suscepti- 
bility, in  various  ways,  for  new  religious  impressions.  But  this 
longing,  which,  having  no  distinct  consciousness  ofits  object,  was 
directed  by  blind  feeling,  easily  exposed  men  also  to  deception,  and 
opened  the  way  for  every  species  of  fanaticism. 

Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  supp>osed 
he  could  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  from  the 
credulity  of  the  age ;  and  referred  to  the  multitude  of  magicians 
that  were  trying  to  deceive  men  by  a  pretended  exhibition  of  super- 
natural powers,  and  who  with  many  found  ready  belief,  creating 
a  great  sensation  for  the  moment,  which,  however,  soon  subsided 

^  Ab  we  maj  see  from  the  Apologies,  particularlj  Theophilus  ad  Aotoljcuin. 
VOL.  T.  G 
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Yet  there  waa  a  great  difference,  as  Origen  justly  replied  to  Cel- 
sus,  between  their  mode  of  proceeding  and  that  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Those  magicians  flattered  men's  sinful  inclinations, 
they  fell  in  with  their  previous  modes  of  thinking,  and  required 
the  renunciation  of  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  in  the 
primitive  times  would  be  a  Christian,  must  break  loose  from  many 
of  his  hitherto  favourite  inclinations,  and  be  ready  to  give  up  every 
thing  for  his  faith.  Tertullian  says,*  that  more  were  deterred 
from  embracing  Christianity  by  unwillingness  to  forfeit  their  plea- 
sures, than  by  the  fear  of  hazarding  their  life.  And  the  excite- 
ment of  mind  occasioned  by  such  wandering  fanatics  and  magi- 
cians, disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  was  awakened.  That  it  was 
quite  otherwise  with  the  power  working  in  Christianity,  appeared 
•  evident  from  the  permanence  of  its  effects,  in  their  ever-widening 
circle, — a  testimony  which  Origen  could  cite  from  history  against 
Celsus. 

But  the  influence  of  such  people,  of  which  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  themselves  bear  witness,  presented  a  new  obstacle  to 
its  progress.  It  must  force  its  way  through  the  ring  of  delusions, 
within  which  those  people  had  succeeded  in  charm-binding  the 
minds  of  men  before  it  could  reach  their  consciences  and  hearts. 
The  examples  of  a  Simon  Magus,  an  Elymas,  an  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichos,  shew  in  what  way  this  class  of  people  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel.  It  needed  striking  facts,  addressed  to  the 
outward  sense,  to  briug  men,  entangled  in  such  deceptive  arts,  out 
of  their  bewilderment  to  the  sober  exercise  of  reason,  and  render 
them  receptive  of  higher  spiritual  impressions. 

To  this  end  served  those  supernatural  effects,  which  proceeded 
from  the  new  creative  power  of  Christianity,  and  which  were  des- 
tined to  accompany  it,  until  it  had  entered  completely  into  the 
natural  process  of  human  development.  The  Apostle  Paul  ap- 
peals to  such  effects,  witnessing  of  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit 
which  inspired  his  preaching,  as  well-known  and  undeniable  facts, 
in  epistles  addressed  to  the  churches  which  had  beheld  them ;  and 
the  narratives  in  the  Acts  illustrate,  with  particular  examples, 
the  power  of  those  effects,  in  first  arresting  the  attention,  and  in 
dispelling  those  delusive  influences.     The  transition  from  that 

^  De  speotaculis,  c  S.    Plures  deniqac  inYenias,  quos  magis  pcrioulam  voluptatiB, 
qium  yito,  avocet  ab  hac  seota^ 
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first  period  in  the  process  of  the  derelopment  of  the  Church,  in 
"which  the  supernatural,  immediate,  and  creative  power  predomi- 
nated, to  the  second,  in  which  the  same  divine  principle  displayed 
its  activity  in  the  form  of  natural  connection,  was  not  a  sudden 
event,  but  took  place  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes. 
We  are  not  warranted,  nor  are  we  in  a  condition  to  draw  so 
sharply  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  supernatural  and 
what  is  natural  in  the  eflfects  proceeding  from  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of  human  nature. 

The  Church  teachers,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, appeal  in  language  that  shews  the  consciousness  of  truth, 
and  often  before  the  pagans  themselves,  to  such  extraordinary 
phenomena,  as  conducing  to  the  spread  of  the  faith ;  and  howevei* 
we  may  be  disposed  to  distinguish  the  facts  at  bottom  from  the  * 
point  of  view  in  which  they  are  contemplated  by  the  narrator,  we 
must  still  admit  the  facts  themselves,  and  their  effects  on  the 
minds  of  men.  It  remains,  therefore,  undeniable,  that  even  sub- 
sequent to  the  Apostolic  times,  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  ad- 
vanced by  such  means.  Let  us  present  soine  of  these  cases  in 
their  living  connection  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  those 
times.  The  Christian  meets  with  some  unhappy  man,  plunged  in 
heathenish  superstition,  and  diseased  in  body  and  soul,  who  had 
hoped  in  vain  to  get  relief  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius, — ^the  re- 
sort of  multitudes  at  that  time,  who  sought  a  cure  for  their  dis- 
eases in  dreams  sent  from  the  god  of  medicine.  He  had  tried 
also  to  no  purpose  the  various  incantations  and  amulets  of  pagan 
priests  and  magicians.  The  Christian  admonishes  him  not  to 
look  for  help  from  impotent  dumb  idols,  or  from  demoniacal 
powers,  but  to  betake  himself  to  that  Almighty  God,  who  only 
can  help^  He  hears  the  prayers  of  such  as  invoke  His  aid  in  the 
name  of  Him  by  whom  He  has  redeemed  the  world  from  sin.  The 
Christian  employs  no  magic  formulas,  no  amulets;  but  simply 
calling  upon  God  through  Christ,  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  sick 
man's  head,  in  believing  confidence  in  his  Saviour.  The  sick  man 
is  healed ;  and  the  cure  of  th^  body  leads  to  that  of  the  soul. 
There  were, — ^particularly  at  this  period  of  the  rending  asunder 
and  breaking  up  of  the  old  world  on  its  way  to  dissolution, — mul- 
titudes of  persons,  labouring  under  bodily  and  mental  diseases, 
who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  believed  themselves  under  the 
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dominion  and  persecution  of  some  demoniacal  power.  The  whole 
might  of  the  ungodly,  the  destroying  principle,  must  he  roused  to 
action,  when  the  healing  power  of  the  divine  was  to  enter  into 
humanity.  The  revelation  of  heavenly  peace,  bringing  back  all 
to  harmony,  must  be  preceded  by  the  deep-felt  inward  disunion, 
which  betrayed  itself  in  such  cases.  There  was  no  want,  either 
among  pagans  or  Jews,  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
various  methods, — perfuming  with  incense,  embrocations,  medi- 
cinal herbs,  amulets,  adjurations  expressed  in  strange  -enigmatical 
formulas, — to  expel  those  demoniacal  powers.  In  every  case,  if 
they  produced  any  effect,  it  was  only  to  drive  out  one  devil  by 
means  of  another  ;  and  hence  the  true  dominion  of  the  demoniacal 
power  must,  by  their  means,  have  been  much  rather  confirmed 
than  weakened.  The  words  which  our  Saviour  himself  spoke,  in 
reference  to  such  transactions,  found  here  their  appropriate  appli- 
cation. "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  But  how  much 
belief,  at  that  time,  these  pretended  exorcists  could  inspire,  is 
shewn  by  the  prayer  of  thanks  which  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
Kus  offers  to  the  gods,  because  he  had  learned  from  a  wise  instruc- 
tor, to  trust  in  none  of  the  tales  about  the  incantations  and  exor- 
cisms of  magicians  and  wonder-workers.* 

It  so  happens  now  that  one  who  has  vainly  sought  relief  from 
such  impostors  falls  in  with  a  devout  Christian.  The  latter  re- 
cognises here  the  power  of  darkness,  and  thinks  of  looking  for  no 
other  cause  of  the  disease.  But  he  is  confident  of  this,  that  his 
Saviour  has  overcome  that  power,  and  that  in  whatsoever  shape 
it  may  manifest  itself,  it  must  yield  to  him.  In  this  confidence, 
he  prays  and  witnesses  of  him  who  by  his  sufferings  triumphed 
over  the  gates  of  hell ;  and  his  prayer,  drawing  down  the  powers 
of  heaven,  works  deeply  upon  the  distracted  nature  of  the  sick 
man.  Peace  succeeds  to  the  conflicts  that  had  raged  within  ;  and 
led  to  the  faith  by  this  experience  of  a  change  in  his  own  personal 
condition,  he  is  now  first  delivered,  in  the  full  sense,  from  the 
dominion  of  evil, — thoroughly  and  permanently  healed  by  the 
enlightening  and  sanctifying  po\^er  of  the  truth ;  so  that  the  evil 
spirit,  returning  back  to  the  house,  finds  it  no  longer  swept  and 
garnished  for  his  reception. 

^  I.  6.      T«  Jivt^rrtTiKOf  rotf  vwi  tSv  rt^arivsfAttttv  xat  yonfZv  ^t^t  tv^^Zit  xeii  iri^i 
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Of  such  effects,  Justin  Maxtyr  witnesses,  when  addressing  him- 
self to  the  pagans.*  He  says :  "  That  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits 
has  been  destroyed  by  Jesus,  you  may,  even  at  the  present  time, 
convince  yourselves  by  what  passes  before  your  own  eyes ;  for 
many  of  our  people,  of  us  Christians,  have  heded  and  still  con- 
tinue to  heal,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  your  city  (Rome), 
numbers  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  such  as  could  not  be  healed  by 
other  exorcists,  simply  by  adjuring  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate^"  We  learn  from 
Irenaeus,  that  the  cure  of  such  disorders  not  unfrequently  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christianity ;  for  he 
says,  that  often  they  who  had  been  delivered  from  evil  spirits 
attained  to  the  faith,  and  united  with  the  Church.'  The  inward 
conflicts  of  a  soul  that  could  find  no  longer  the  satisfaction  of  its 
religious  wants  in  what  the  old  world  had  to  offer,  may  have  fre- 
quently been  the  occasion  of  such  forms  of  disease ;  and  by  the 
Christian  influence,  the  disorder  was  overcome  in  its  cause,  and 
not  in  its  symptoms  merely.  As  a  particular  gift,  quite  distinct 
from  the  healing  of  those  demoniacal  diseases,  Irenaeus  mentions 
other  modes  of  restoring  the  sick,  by  tlie  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  Christians,' — raising  of  the  dead  (i,  6.  such  as  seemed  to  be 
dead),  who  afterwards  remained  living  in  the  church  for  many 
years.*  He  appeals  to  the  variety  of  gifts  which  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ  had  received  from  him,  and  which  they  employed,  each 
after  his  own  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  other  men.  What  was 
thus  wrought  by  the  Christians,  pimply  from  love,  and  without 
any  expectation  of  temporal  reward,  through  prayer  to  God  and 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  he  contrasts  with  the  juggling 
tricks  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Origen  recognises  in 
the  miraculous  powers  still  existing  in  his  time,  though  already 
sensibly  diminished,  a  proof  of  what  served,  in  the  first  times  of 
the  appearance  of  Christianity  particularly,  to  advance  its  pro- 
gress.*    In  his  defence  of  Christianity  against  Celsus,  he  cites 

^  In  his  first  Apology,  p.  45. 

'"flrn  irtXXeiinf  »«)  iTifrivtiV  etvrtvf  i»i/y«w   T»vt  Mc^itt^iriivraf  ««r»  rait  trvivfuiTttv 
mmi  f7v«4  iy  Tf  tMKXfi^if.     Adv.  hnres,  1.  ii.  c  32,  g  4.     Ed.  MassueL 
'  'AXXm  )i  T»ug  *mfttf»tras  )««  rnf  rm  ^u^Sv  liet^i^'tif  iUvras* 

irti^k  r«7f  Ketrk  ro  (ituXtiftM  t»u  Xiyv  (it$S^4v,     C.  Cels.  1.  i.  §  2. 
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examples  from  his  own  experience,  where  he  had  heen  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fact^  how,  by  invocation  of  the  name  of  God 
and  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  his  history, 
many  were  healed  of  grievous  diseases  and  states  of  insanity, 
which  had  withstood  all  other  means  of  the  healing  art.'  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Origen,  that  so  many 
were  conducted  to  Christianity  by  extraordinary  psychological 
phenomena.  Tertullian  relates,  that  the  greater  part  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of  visions.'  Now,  although 
this  church  father  was  inclined  to  exaggeration  generally,  and  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  such  appearances  in  particular ;  yet  what 
he  says  here  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen.  The  latter 
asserts  thp,t  "  Many  have  come  to  Christianity,  as  it  were  against 
their  will,  their  affections  being  suddenly  changed,  by  a  certain 
Spirit,  from  the  hatred  of  the  Gospel  to  such  love  of  it  as  makes 
them  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  it, — and  this  through  the 
medium  of  visions  which  occurred  to  them  when  awake  or  in 
dreams."*  He  calls  God  to  witness,  that  it  was  most  remote 
from  his  inclination  to  attempt  adding  anything  to  the  glory  of 
Christianity  by  false  statements ;  although  he  could  relate  many 
tilings  seemingly  incredible,  which  he  had  himself  vntnessed. 
Such  testimonies  are  full  of  instruction,  since  they  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  conversions  at  this  period 
were  often  brought  about.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  trace  these 
phenomena,  not  so  much  to  a  divine  miraculous  agency,  operat- 
ing from  without,  as  to  the  power  with  which  Christianity  moved 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  period.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
.  divine  principle  of  life  in  Christianity, — the  new  force  that  had 
come  in  among  mankind, — and  the  principle  of  paganism  came 
into  collision  with  each  other,  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the 
world  of  consciousnqss  could  not  fail  to  result,  through  which  the 
crisis  in  the  religious  life  of  individuals  must  pass  ere  it  arrived 
at  its  end. 

*  Tovrotf   ya^  xm.)  tifiiTs   lat^axetf/Hf  irokktvt    aieaXXayivretf  ;^ecXtirSf    g'v/iv'Ti/ftmTtf 

c.  Cels.  1.  iii.  c.  24. 

'  Major  piene  vis  hominum  e  visionibufi  Deum  discunt.    De  anima,  c.  47. 

^  U0XX0)  iifrt^i)  SLnotrtt  «r^9ri\nXi4at,vt  ;^^i«'ri«vi«/<^,  ^niVfAarif  rtifs  T^i^^aitrit  tctfrSf 

favtsf  avTtiff  vir»(  Ji  Sta^,     c.  Cell.  I.  i.  c  46. 
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Tet  as  each  particular  miracle,  wrouglit  by  Christ,  vas  but  a 
single  flash  from  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  him,  and 
was  to  operate  simply  to  this  end,  that  the  immediate  self-mani- 
festation of  this  fulness  might  be  brought  nearer  before  the  minds 
of  men;  so  too. are  all  succeeding  miracles  but  single  flashes, 
issuing  forth  from  the  immediate  divine  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
contributing  to  introduce  the  revelation  of  this  itself  into  the  re- 
ligious consciousness.  Without  this  itself,  and  its  rdation  to 
man's  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  man's  nature  in 
this  particular  period,  all  else  would  have  been  to  no  purpose ; 
and  that  which  the  divine  power  in  the  Gospel  wrought  imme- 
diately by  itself  in  man's  nature,  still  allied  to  God  though  estrang- 
ed from  its  original  source,  continued  ever  to  be  the  main  thing, 
the  end  for  which  all  else  was  but  subsidiary  and  preparatory. 
It  is  this  which  the  Apostle  Paul  places  above  all  other  kinds  of 
evidence,  above  all  particular  miracles,  and  describes  as  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.*  And  as  this  divine 
power  shewed  its  eflScacy  on  the  inner  life  of  the  man,  so  it 
manifested  itself,  with  an  attractive  force  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  actions  of  that  life ;  and  it  was  this  which,  more  than 
everything  beside,  wrought  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

To  this  experience  Justin  Martyr  makes  his  appeal,*  where, 
after  citing  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  tiiey  may  sec  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  he  adds  :  "  Our  Lord  would  not 
have  us  recompense  evil  for  evil ;  but  requires  that,  by  the  power 
of  patience  and  meekness,  we  should  draw  all  from  the  shame  of 
their  evil  passions.  And  we  can  point  out  many  among  us  who, 
from  ov^bearing  and  tyrannical  men,  have  been  thus  changed 
by  a  victorious  power,  when  they  have  seen  how  their  neighbours 
could  bear  all  things,  or  observed  the  singular  patience  of  their 
defrauded  fellow-travellers,  or  come  to  be  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tians in  any  of  the  other  relations  of  life."  The  distinguished 
virtues  of  the  Christians  must  have  shone  forth  the  more  brightly, 

^  A  passage  whicli,  indeed,  came  to  be  misunderstood  at  a  rery  earlj  period,  becaose 
too  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  outward.  Thus  it  was  Origen's  opinion  that 
the  MviHu^t  9mifutrf  »au  ivrmfttttg  is  SO  predicated  of  the  A^iiial^f — hit  r«r  ^(stpnrgmf 
tuti  ritt  Ti^rr'fvt  itndfuuf,     c.  Cels.  L  l  §  2. 

■  Apologet  ii.  f.  63. 
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as  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  vices ;  their  severity  of  morals, 
sometimes  even  carried  to  excess,  as  opposed  to  the  general  de- 
pravation of  the  age ;  their  hearty  fraternal  love,  in  contrast  with 
that  predominant  selfishness  which  separated  man  from  man,  and 
rendered  each  distrustful  of  the  other,  in  so  much  tha't  men  could 
not  comprehend  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship,  nor  sulRciently 
wonder  at  its  fruits.  "  See," — was  the  common  remark, — "  how 
they  love  one  another.*'  "  This  seems  so  extraordinary  to  them," 
.  says  Tertullian,'  "  because  they  are  used  to  hate  one  another. 
See  how,  among  the  Christians,  one  is  ready  to  die  for  the  others ; 
this  seems  so  wonderful  to  them,  because  they  themselves  are  far 
more  ready  to  murder  one  another."  Although  a  brotherly  union 
of  this  sort  excited  suspicion  in  those  who  were  used  to  watch 
everything  with  the  jealous  eye  of  police  espionage,'  and  several 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  thereby  occasioned ;  yet  on 
all  minds  not  narrowed  by  such  habits,  or  not  abandoned  to  fana- 
ticism, a  quite  different  impression  must  have  been  produced,  and 
the  question  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  in  them,  "What  is  it 
which  can  thus  bind  together  the  hearts  of  men  in  other  respects 
wholly  strangers  to  one  another  1 "  In  a  time  when  civilization 
had  degenerated  to  effeminacy,*  in  a  time  of  servile  cowardice, 
the  life-renovating  enthusiasm,  the  heroism  of  faith,  with  which 
the  Christians  despised  tortures  and  death,  when  the  question 
was  whether  they  would  do  what  was  contrary  to  conscience, — 
this  heroism  of  tiie  Christians  did  indeed  strike  many  so  forcibly 
as  an  appearance  foreign  to  the  age,  that  they  were  inclined  to 
consider  a  character  so  well  befitting  the  heroic  days  of  antiquity, 
but  not  these  more  refined  and  gentle  times,  a  matter  of  re- 
proach.* But  although  the  ordinary  Roman  statesmen,  though 
the  followers  of  a  set  worldly  prudence,  though  the  cool  Stoic,  who 
required  everywhere  philosophic  demonstration, — saw  in  the  spirit 
with  which  the  Christians,  in  testimony  of  their  faith,  went  to 

^  Sed  ejusmodi  vel  maxime  dilectionis  operatio  notam  nobis  inurit  penes  qaosdain. 
Tide,  inqoiunt,  at  inyicem  se  diligant.  Ipsi  enim  inyieem  oderant.  Et  pro  alterutro 
mori  sint  parati,  ipsi  eoim  ad  occidendam  alterutrum  paratiores.     Apologet.  c.  39. 

'  This  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Pagan  Ctecilios,  in  the 
Octayius  of  Minucius  Felix  (§  9);  Occultis  se  notis  et  insignibus  noscunt  et  amant 
mutuo  paene  ante  qaam  noverint 

■  Ipsa  nrbanitate  decepti,  says  Tertnllian  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  IVeU  enoagh  for  the  ingenia  dnriora  robustioris  antiquitatis,  but  not  for  the  tran- 
quillitas  pacis  and  the  ingenia  mitiora.     Tertull.  adv.  Nat.  i.  c.  18. 
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death,  nothing  but  blind  onthn)siasm ;  yet  the  confidence  and  tlie 
cheerfulness  of  these  suffering,  dying  men,  could  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression  on  less  hardened  or  less  prejudiced  minds,  whereby 
they  would  be  led  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  cause,  for  which 
men  could  be  thus  impelled  to  sacrifice  their  all.  Outward  force 
could  eflfect  nothing  against  the  inward  power  of  divine  truth ; 
it  could  only  operate  to  render  the  might  of  this  truth  more  glb- 
riously  manifest.  Hence  Tertullian  concludes  his  "  Apology*' 
with  these  words,  addressed  to  the  persecutors  of  the  Christians  : 
"  All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can  accomplish  nothing ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  serve  as  a  lure  to  this  sect.  Our  number  increases 
the  more  you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  is  the  seed 
of  a  new  harvest.  Your  philosophers,  who  exhort  to  the  endur- 
ance of  pain  and  death,  make  fewer  disciples  by  their  words  than 
the  Christians  by  their  deeds.  That  obstinacy  for  which  you 
reproach  us  is  a  preceptor.  For  who  that  beholds  it,  is  not  im- 
pelled to  inquire  into  the  cause  ?  And  who,  when  he  has  in- 
quired, does  not  embrace  it ;  and  when  he  has  embraced  it,  does 
not  himself  wish  to  suflfer  for  it  ? ' 

Add  to  this,  that  Christianity  appeared  when  the  time  was 
now  fulfilled,  that  the  glory  of  tlie  "  eternal  city"  must  depart 
from  her ;  for  so  long  as  that  power  still  had  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  small  place 
was  left  for  that  feeling  of  need  which  led  men  to  Christianity, 
But  when  all  was  now  becoming  old  and  withered,  which  had 
hitherto  been  an  object  of  enthusiastic  love,  and  had  given  a  cer- 
tain buoyancy  to  the  soul,  Christianity  appeared,  and  called  men 
from  the  sinking  old  world  to  a  new  creation,  destined  for  eter- 
nity. As  Augusti^  finely  expresses  it,  **  Christ  appeared  to  the 
men  of  a  decrepit,  dying  world,  that,  while  all  around  them  was 
fading,  they  might  through  him  receive  a  new  youthful  life."  And 
the  higher  life  which  Christianity  imparted  required  no  brilliant 
outward  relations  for  the  manifestation  of  its  glory,  like  what  had 
been  wondered  at  as  great  in  the  old  civic  virtue.  Into  the  midst 
of  circumstances  and  situations  the  most  cramping  and  depress- 
ing, this  divine  life  could  find  its  way,  and  cause  its  glory  to  shine 

^  Semen  est  stognis  CbristiaDornm — ilia  ipsa  obstioatio,  qnam  exprobratis,  magistra 
est.  Qiiis  enim  non  contemplatione  ejus  concatitur  ad  requirendum,  qnid  intus  in  re 
sit? 
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forth  in  weak  and  despised  yessels^  and  raise  men  aboye  all  that 
would  bow  them  down  to  the  earth,  without  their  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  that  earthly  order,  in  which  they  considered  them- 
selves placed  by  an  overruling  Providence.  The  slave,  in  his 
earthly  Telations>  remained  a  slave  still,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  his  place  with  far  greater  fidelity  and  conscientiousness  than 
before ;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  free  within,  shewed  an  elevation 
of  soul,  an  assurance,  a  power  of  faith  and  of  resignation,  which 
must  have  filled  his  master  with  amazement.  Men  in  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  in  religion  but 
ceremonial  rites  and  mythical  stories,  attained  to  a  clear  and  con- 
fident religious  conviction.  The  remarkable  words,  already  quoted 
from  Celsus,  as  well  as  many  individual  examples  of  these  first 
Christian  times,  shew  us  how  often  from  women^  who,  as  wives 
and  mothers,  let  a  spiritual  light  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  pagan 
corruption ;  how  often  from  young  men,  boys  and  maidens ;  from 
slaves  who  put  their  masters  to  shame,  Christianity  was  diffused 
through  whole  families.  "  Every  Christian  mechanic,"  says  Ter- 
tullian,  '^  has  found  God,  and  shews  him  to  you ;  and  then  points 
out  to  you  everything  in  fact  you  require  to  know  of  God  ;  al- 
though Plato  (in  Timseus)  says,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  the  Creator 
^of  the  universe,  and  impossible,  after  one  has  found  him,  to  make 
him  known  to  all."  In  like  manner,  Athenagoras  :  "  With  us 
you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old  women,  who,  though 
unable  to  prove  with  words  the  saving  power  of  their  religion,  yet 
by  their  deeds  prove  the  saving  influence  of  the  disposition  it  has 
bestowed  on  them  ;  for  they  do  not  learn  words  by  rote,  but  they 
exhibit  good  works;  when  struck,  they  strike  not  again ;  when 
robbed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  they  give  to  them  that  ask  them, 
and  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves." 

The  gross  material  notions,  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  Chiliasts,  have  frequently  been  set  forth  as  a  reproach 
to  Christianity.  But  precisely  in  this  is  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racter manifest, — that  as  it  is  not  a  system  of  notions,  but  an 


^  Compare  the  words  of  the  pagan  Caecilins  in  the  Octayins  of  Minncios  Felix, 
-where  he  sajs,  speaking  of  the  Christians  (c^  8) :  **  Qui  de  ultima  fsoe  collectis  impe- 
ritioribus  et  mulieribus  credulis  sexus  sui  facilitate  labentibus  plebem  profims  conjura- 
tioni^i  institunnt. 
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announcement  of  facts,  it  could  be  brouglit  within  the  range,  even 
of  a  material  habit  of  thinking,  could  lower  itsdlf  down  to  its 
comprehension,  mix  in  with  it,  and  even  in  this  material  form, 
by  the  power  of  those  facts,  communicate  a  divine  life,  and  thereby 
gradually  ennoble  the  entire  nature  of  the  man,  with  all  its  powers 
and  propensities,  and  so  also  spiritualize  the  habits  of  thinking. 
And  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon,  we  must  takq  still  an- 
other ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  pole  of  humanity  most  opposite 
to  this  was  seized  by  Christianity  with  overwhelming  power,  as  is 
evident  when  we  compare  the  Gnostics  with  those  Chiliasts.  So 
deeply  marked,  from  the  first,*  on  the  developing  process  of  this 
religion,  is  the  impress  of  its  divinely  human  character,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  could  and  must  attract  the  opposite  poles  of  man's' 
nature,  entering  as  well  into  these  as  into  all  the  other  interme- 
diate stages.  And  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  precisely  by  means  of 
this,  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  that  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion and  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the.  old  world  were  ad- 
vanced. 

II.  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS. 

The  great  highways  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was 
to  be  diffused  abroad  had  already  been  opened  by  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  The  easy  means  of  inter-communication  within  the 
vast  Roman  empire; -the  close  relation  between  the  Jews  dis- 
persed through  all  lands  and  those  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  manner  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  were  linked  in  with  the 
great  capital  of  the  world ;  the  connection  of  the  provinces  with 
their  metropolitan  towns,  and  of  the  larger  portions  of  the  empire 
with  the  more  considerable  cities,  were  all  circumstances  favour- 
able to  this  object.  These  cities,  such  as  Alexandiia,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  were  centres  of  commercial,  political,  and  lite- 
rary correspondence ;  and  hence  became  also  the  principal  seats, 
chosen  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  where  the  first  preachers 
tarried  longest.  Commercial  intercourse,  which  had  served  from 
the  earliest  times,  not  merely  for  the  exchange  of  worldly  goods, 
but  also  for  transmitting  the  nobler  treasures  of  the  mind,  could 
now  be  used  as  a  means  for  diffusing  the  highest  spiritual  bless- 
ings. 
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As  a  general  thing,  Christianity  atifirst  made  progress  in  the 
cities ;  for  as  It  was  needful,  above  all,  to  gain  fixed  seats  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  first  preachers,  passing  rapidly 
over  the  country,  had  to  propose  their  message  first  in  the  cities, 
whence  it  might  afterwards  be  more  easily  diflfused  through  the 
country  by  native  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country, 
greater  obstacles  must  necessarily  have  been  encountered,  owing 
to  the  entire  rudeness,  the  blind  superstition,  and  the  heathen 
fanaticism  of  the  people :  oftentimes  also  to  the  want  of  a  know- 
ledge in  the  early  preachers  of  the  old  provincial  dialects ;  while 
in  the  towns,  they  could,  for  the  most  part,  make  themselves  suf- 
ficiently well  understood  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language.  Yet 
•we  know  from  Pliny's  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from  the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  Bishop  Clemens,*  and  from  the  rela- 
tion of  Justin  Martyr,'  tiiat  this  was  not  the  case  everywhere : 
and  that,  in  many  districts,  country  churches  were  formed  very 
early ;  and  Origen  says  expressly,'  that  many  considered  it  their 
duty  to  visit  not  only  the  cities,  but  also  the  country  towns  and 
villas.  That  this  was  so  seems  evident,  moreover,  from  the  great 
number  of  country  bishops  in  particular  districts. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  accounts  of  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity  in  Syria,  in  Cilicia ;  probably  also  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  at  that  time  so  widely  extended;*  in  Arabia;  in  Lesser 
Asia,  and  the  countries  adjacent ;  in  Greece,  and  the  bordering 
countries  as  far  as  lUyricum ;  in  Italy.  But  we  are  greatly  defi- 
cient in  further  and  credible  accounts  on  this  subject ;  the  later 
traditions,  growing  out  of  the  eagerness  to  trace  each  national 
church  to  an  apostolic  origin,  deserve  no  examination.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  to  what  can  be  safely  credited. 

The  ancient  legend  of  the  correspondence  by  letter  between  a 
prince  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Abgares,  or  Agbares,  the 
Agbar  Uchomo  (who  ruled  over  the  small  state  of  Edessa 
Osrhoene  of  Mesopotamia),  and  our  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  said 


*  Ep.  i.  Corinth,  c.  42.  ■  Apologet.  ii.  f.  98. 

'  c.  Cels.  1.  iij.  c.  9 :  Ttuf  t^ytf  irtwlnvrat  \k  vi^ti^^tfffiat  «v  fAottv  criXoty  «XX«  xai 
xtifiucs  »»i  IvavXnf, 

*  For  the  circumstance  that  Peter  (1  Ep.  v.  13)  greets  from  his  wife  in  Babylon — 
whether  it  was  the  then  capital  ofSeleucia,  or  more  probablj  the  old  fallen  Babylon — 
leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  he  was  residing  in  those  countries. 
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to  have  applied  for  the  cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  is  entitled  to 
no  credit;  nor  that  of  his  conversion  by  Thaddeus,  one  of  tlie 
seventy  disciples.  Eusebius  found  the  documents  from  which  he 
drew  up  his  narrative  in  the  public  archives  of  Edessa ;  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  deceived  by  them.  The  letter  ascribed  to 
Christ  is  in  no  sense  worthy  of  him,  and  bears  throughout  the 
marks  of  having  been  compiled  from  several  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels. It  is  moreover  inconceivable  how  anything,  written  by 
Christ  himself,  could  have  remained,  down  to  Eusebius'  time,  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Finally,  the  letter  of  Abgarus 
is  not  couched  in  such  language  as  would  have  been  used  by  an 
oriental  prince.  Whether,  in  other  respects,  there  is  any  truth 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  account  we  cannot  know.  It  is  only 
certain,  that  Christianity  was  early  diffused  in  this  country ;  yet 
it  is  not  till  between  the  years  160-170  we  find  indications  that 
one  of  those  princes,  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  was  a  Christian.  The 
learned  Christian  Bardesanes  is  said  to  have  stood  very  high  with 
him ;  and  we  are  informed  by  this  writer,  that  Abgar  forbade  the 
self-mutilations  usually  connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybeloj 
under  a  severe  penalty  (the  loss  of  their  hands  to  those  who  were 
guilty  of  it.)  From  this  alone,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he 
was  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  also  on  the  coins  of  this  prince  that' 
the  usual  symbols  of  the  Baal  worship  of  this  country  are,  for  the 
first  time,  wanting ;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  appears  in  their 
place.^  In  the  year  202,  the  Christians  of  Edessa  had  already  a 
church  built,  as  it  seems,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.' 

If  Peter  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  Parthian  empire,^  some 
seed  of  Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  may  have  easily  reached 
Persia  also,  which  then  belonged  to  that  empire ;  but  the  frequent 
wars  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Romans  hindered  the  communica- 
tion between  Parthian  and  Boman  Christians.     The  above-men- 

'  Bayer,  historia  Edessena  e  nammis  illustrata,  1.  iiL  p.  173.  But  Bayer  places  him, 
no  doubt  incorrectly,  as  late  as  a.c.  200. 

'  In  the  chronicle  of  Edessa,  compiled  from  ancient  documents,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  it  is  reported,  in  expressions  which  presuppose  a  document  not  writ- 
ten by  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  that  by  the  violence  of  a  flood  the  templum  ecclesis 
Chriatianonim  had  been  destroyed.    Y.  Assemani  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  T.  i.  p.  391. 

'  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  Origeu ;  Euseb.  iii.  1 ,  also  the  Apostle 
Thomas. 
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tioned  Bardcsanes  of  Edessa,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  notices  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria.*  After  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire  to  its  independence,  under  th^  Sassanides, 
the  Persian  Christians  hecome  hotter  known  to  us  by  the  attempts 
of  the  Persian  Mani,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  to 
form  a  new  code  of  religious  doctrines  by  the  fiision  of  old  oriental 
systems  of  religion  with  Christianity. 

In  Arabia,  the  great  number  of  Jews  residing  in  that  country 
might  afford  a  medium  of  access  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  same  circumstance  would  also  present  a  powerful  hin- 
derance  ;  and  the  latter,  no  doubt,  was  much  more  the  case  than 
the  former.  It  is  clear,  from  his  own  words,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  soon  after  his  conversion,  retired  from  Damascus  to  Arabia. 
But  to  what  purpose  he  applied  his  residence  in  this  country,  and 
what  he  accomplished  there,  remains  uncertain.*  K  the  country 
called  India,  in  a  tradition  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  is 
to  be  taken  as  meaning  a  part  of  Arabia,  then  the  Ap6stle  Bar- 
tholomew preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  in  Arabia,  and  took 
with  him,  for  this  purpose,  a  gospel  written  in  the  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic) language, — probably  that  compilation  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
'courses  by  Matthew,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  present  Gospel 
according  to  St  Matthew.'  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  then,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  second  century,  the  learned  Alexandrian  catechist, 
Pant^nus,  was  teacher  of  a  portion  of  this  people.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  the  great  Alexandrian  church  father, 
Origen,  laboured  in  the  same  field.  Yet  we  must  doubtless  sup- 
pose here  only  that  part  of  Arabia  is  meant  which  was  already  in 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  the  account,  namely, 
from  Eusebius,^  that  at  that  time  the  Arabian  commander  sent 
an  order  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  then 
Prefect  of  Egypt,  earnestly  requesting  that  Origen  might  be 
allowed  to  come  to  him,  since  he  was  desirous  of  conferring  with 
him  in  person.*     Assuredly  this  Arabian  commander  was  not  the 

^  Enseb.  PrsBpant.  Eyang.  1.  yi.  c  10. 
^  See  mj  History  of  the  Plauting,  &c  yoL  i.  p.  126. 
'  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c  yol.  i.  p.  131,  Remark. 
;  •  L.  yi.  c  19. 
*  ^Ecnffreif  vit  r£v  err^etTittTsxiiy   (which  BQggostB  some  person  of  tho  Roman  office  of 
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lereditary  chief  of  some  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs,  as  a  person  of 
that  class  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  hare  erer  heard  anything 
of  Origcn ;  but  a  Roman  goTernor,  whom  the  fame  of  the  great 
teacher, — celebrated  at  this  time  for  his  holy  life,  his  wisdom,  and 
scientific  attainments  even  among  the  pagans, — might  have  moved 
to  seek  a  personal  conversation  with  him  on  religious  subjects. 
Perhaps  he  belonged  to  the  number  of  truth-seeking  men  among 
the  pagans  of  those  times.  K  so,  Origen  would  not  have  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  this  interview,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over 
the  governor  to  the  side  of  the  Gospel.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  we  find  Christian  churches  in  Arabia,  with  which  Origen 
stood  in  some  more  intimate  connection.  To  the  further  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  in  still  later  times,  the  nomadic 
Ufe  of  the  people  and  the  influence  of  hostile  Jews  presented  great 
obstacles. 

The  ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  whose  remains  have  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  moment,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
in  the  East  Indies,  names  the  Apostle  Thomas  as  its  founder,  and 
professes  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  place  of  his  burial.  Were 
this  a  tradition  handed  down,  independent  of  other  accounts, 
within  the  community  itself,  we  could  not,  it  is  true,  consider  it 
as  credible  testimony ;  but  neither  should  we  be  warranted  to 
assert  absolutely  its  falsity.*  Yet  this  Church,  of  which  we  find 
the  earliest  notice  in  the  reports  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  might  perhaps  be  indebted  for 
its  existence  to  a  later  mercantile  colony  of  Syro-Persian  Chris- 
tians, and  having  brought  with  it  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Ghorch,  might  have  simply  transmitted  these,  but  after  a  time 
forgotten  the  channel  from  whence  it  had  originally  derived  them. 
We  must  examine  more  closely,  then,  these  traditions  themselves. 


ris  AlyvVT^v  lir»(^f  wet^a  t»v  rnt  *A^sC/ai  hyovfiiftv  (aa  a  dux  Arabia  afterwards 
occurs  in  the  Notitia  imperii.) 

^  It  becomes  the  conscientioas  inquirer,  who  leans  neither  on  the  side  of  arbitrary 
doubt  nor  on  that  of  arbitrary  assertion,  to  express  himself,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  as 
my  friend  and  honoured  colleague  Ritter  has  done,  in  his  instructive  remarks  on  this 
point,  in  the  Erdkunde  yon  Asien  (Bd.  iv.  Iste  Abtheilang,  S.  602) :  *'  What  Euro- 
pean science  cannot  prove,  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  untrue,  but  only  to  be 
regarded  as  problematical  for  the  present ;  by  no  means,  however,  is  any  structure  to 
be  erected  upon  it  as  a  safe  foundation." 
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But  the  Greek  traditions,  although  old,  are  yet  very  indefinite  and 
uncertain.  The  unsettled  use  of  the  geographic  name  India  (Jon- 
tributes  to  this  uncertainty.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix,  the  ad- 
jacent Insula  Dioscoridis  (the  island  Diu  Zocotara,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf),  were  designated  by  this  name.* 
These  countries,  however,  maintained  by  trade  a  lively  inter- 
course with  India  proper,  and  could  thus  furnish  a  channel  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  latter.  Gregory  of  Nanzianzen 
says,*  that  Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians;  but 
Jerome  understands  the  India  here  meant  to  be  Ethiopia.'  If  the 
tradition  in  Origen,  which  makes  Thomas  the  apostle  to  the  Par- 
thians,  were  credible,  it  would  not  be  so  very  remote  from  the 
former  legend,  since  the  Parthian  empire  touched  at  that  time 
on  the  boundaries  of  India.  In  all  events,  such  legends  are  not 
deserving  of  much  confidence.  Eusebius*  relates,  as  we  have 
observed  already,  that  Pantaenus  undertook  a  missionary  tour  to 
the  people  dwelling  eastward,  which  he  extended  as  far  as  India. 
There  he  found  already  some  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  had 
been  conveyed  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  a 
Hebrew  gospel  which  the  same  Apostle  had  taken  with  him.  The 
mention  of  the  Hebrew  gospel  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  India  proper  is  here  meant,  if  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Jews  who  now  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  had  then 
already  arrived  there.  The  language  of  Eusebius  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  he  himself  had  before  his  mind  a  remoter  country  than 
Arabia,  and  rather  favours  the  supposition  that  he  meant  to  speak 
of  Indiiv  proper.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  he  was  not 
himself  deceived  by  the  name^  To  settle  the. controverted  ques- 
tion, what  countries  we  are  to  think  of  here,  we  must  compare 
also  the  later  accounts  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino,*  there  was  a  missionary,  Theophilus,  with 
the  surname  Indicus,  who  came  from  the  island  Diu  (AtZovg),  by 


^  According  to  Ritter  (I.  o.  B.  603),  to  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  not  only  Indian 
trade  colonies — the  Banianes,  Banig-yana,  according  to  the  Sanscrit,  trade -people  (see 
Bitter,  1.  c.  S.  443) — had  settled  there,  and  that  the  whole  region  furnished  staple  places 
for  Indian  wares,  but  that  these  were  the  few  direct  intermediate  stations  for  the 
nninterrupted  commerce  with  foreign  India. 

"Orat.  25.  »  Ep.  148.  *  L.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Vid.  Philostorg.  hist.  1.  iii.  c.  4  and  5. 
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irhich  is  to  be  understood  the  aboye-mentioned  island,  Zokotara. 
He  found  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the  other  districts  of  India,^ 
which  he  visited  from  there,  Christianity  planted  abeady,  and  had 
only  many  things  to  correct. 

We  next  cross  over  to  Africa.  The  country  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  where  Christianity  must  be  disseminated  first,  was 
Egypt;  for  here  were  presented,  in  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  cul- 
ture at  Alexandria,  those  points  of  contact  and  union  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  Even  among  the  first  zealous  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  we  find  men  of  Alexandrian  education,  as,  for  in- 
stance, ApoUps  of  Alexandria,  and  probably  also  Barnabas  of 
Cyprus.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
Barnabas,  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians  (ibayysXtov  xar  Atyvr- 
r/ovg),  in  which  the  Alexandrian-theosophic  taste  displays  itself, 
— ^the  Gnosis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, — are  proofs  t 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  Christianity,  at  a  very  early  period,  \ 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  An  ancient  tradi-  • 
tion  names  the  evangelist  Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church.  From  Alexandria,  Christianity  must  have  easily 
found  its  way  to  Cyrene,  on  account  of  the  constant  intercourse 
and  the  congeniality  of  spirit  between  the  two  places.  But  although 
the  Gospel  early  found  its  way  into  the  parts  of  Lower  Egypt  in- 
habited by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  y#t  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  for  it  to  penetrate  thence  into  Middle,  and  particularly  into 
Upper  Egypt ;  for  in  those  parts,  the  foreign  Coptic  language, 
the  dominion  of  the  priests,  and  the  old  Egyptian  superstition, 
stood  in  the  way.  Yet  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  The- 
bais,  under  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,'  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity had  already  made  progress  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  early  as 
the  last  times  of  the  second  century.  Probably  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century,  this  province  had  a  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  its  own  ancient  dialect. 

Respecting  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  (Abyssi- 
nia) we  find  in  these  centuries  no  distinct  and  credible  account. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the 
conversion  of  that  court-officer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Meroe,  which 


\ 


^  *EMuiif  rif  riiv  4fXXff»  Ji^iturt  'Uhxnf. 
'  Enseb.  L  vL  c  1. 
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is  related  in  the  Acts.'  We  shall  find  the  first  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  Abyssinia,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Frumentius,  in  the  fourth  century.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion might  be  raised,'  whether  some  seeds  of  Christianity  may 
not,  CTen  earlier  than  this,  haye  been  brought  into  other  districts 
of  this  country  by  Jewish  Christians ;  and  whether  many  Jewish 
customs,  and  the  significancy  which  is  ascribed  by  one  party  to 
the  baptism  of  Christ,'  may  not  be  traced  to  this  fact. 

In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  Gospel  early 
found  its  way  to  Carthage^  and  to  the  whole  of  proconsular 
Africa.  This  church  at  Carthage  becomes  first  known  to  us,  on- 
ward from  the  last  years  of  the  second  century,  through  the  pres- 
byter Tertullian ;  but  eyen  then  it  appears  to  haye  been  in  a 
yery  flourishing  condition.  The  Christians  in  those  districts 
were  at  that  time  already  yery  numerous ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  Christianity  continued  to  spread,  in  town  and 
country,  among  all  ranks,  and  indeed  in  the  highest.'  To  pass 
oy^  those  passages  where  Tertullian  expresses  himself  rhetori- 
cally, we  find  in  his  tract  addressed  to  the  goyemor.  Scapula,*^ 
that  he  could  speak  already  of  a  persecution  of  Christians  in 
Mauritania.  After  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Christianity 
had  now  made  such  progress  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  that 
under  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  synod  was  held,  consisting 
of  eighty-seyen  bishops. 

Passing  oyer  to  Europe,  we  haye  in  Borne  a  principal  seat  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  yet  not  the  only  one.  Flou- 
rishing communities  at  Lugdunum  (Ljons)  and  Vienna,  come  to 
our  knowledge  during  a  bloody  persecution,  in  17T>  The  great 
number  of  Christians  from  Asia  Minor,  whom  we  find  here,  and 
the  intimate  connection  of  these  communities  with  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  lead  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  commercial  intercourse 

»  Chap.  8. 

^  The  late  Hr.  Bettig,  if  I  miitake  not,  has  somewhere  directed  uttcation  to  the 
same  inquiry. 

'  See  Journal  of  a  three  years*  residence  in  Abyssinia,  by  S.  Gobat,  p.  254.  Lon- 
don, 1834. 

*  Apologet.  c  1.  Obsessam  yociferantur  ciTitatem;  in  agrb,  in  castellis,  in 
iosulis  Christianos ;  omnem  sezum,  «tatein,  conditiouem,  et  jam  dignitatem  transgrcdi 
ad  hoc  nomen. 

*  Cap.  4. 
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• 

between  these  districts  of  France  and  Asia  Minor,  an  original  seat 
of  the  Christian  church,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
colony  in  Ganl.  For  a  long  time  the  pagan  superstition  in  the 
other  parts  of  Gaul  withstood  the  further  spread  of  Christianity. 
Eren  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  few  Christian 
communities  were  to  be  found  there.  According  to  the  narrative 
of  the  French  historian,  Gregory  of  Tours,  seven  missionaries 
came  at  that  time  to  Gaul  from  Rome,  and  established  commu- 
nities in  seven  cities,  over  which  they  became  bishops.  One  of 
these  was  that  Bionysius,  first  bishop  of  the  community  at  Paris, 
whom  tiiie  later  legends  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  who  was  converted  by  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  a 
time  when  so  many  fables  were  propagated  respecting  the  origin 
of  church  communities,  is,  we  allow,  no  credible  witness ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  this 
account.  One  of  these  seven,  Satumin,  founder  of  the  community 
at  Toulouse,  becomes  known  to  us  by  a  much  older  document, — 
the  relation  of  his  martyrdom. 

Lrengus,  who  became  bishop  of  the  community  atXyon^  some- 
time after  the  above-mentioned  persecution  of  177,  speaks  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Germany}  But  we  must  here  dis- 
tinguish the  different  parts  of  Germany, — the  districts  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  still  larger  portion  of  free  in- 
dependent Germany.  Very  easily  might  it  happen,  that  a  seed  of 
Christianity  should  find  its  way  into  the  first  of  the  countries  just 
mentioned,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  province  of 
Gaul.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  with  those  hardy  tribes 
that  BO  fiercely  maintained  their  ancient  state  of  rudeness  and 
freedom,  and  repelled  everything  from  abroad.  Irensaus,  it  is 
true,  says  elsewhere,*  "  Many  tribes  of  the  barbarians  have  the 
words  of  salvation  written  in  their  hearts,  without  paper  and  ink, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." '  He  recognised,  in  the  efficacious  power 
of  Christianity,  its  distinguishing  nature,  by  virtue  of  which,  it 
could  reach  men  in  every  stage  of  cultivation,  and  by  its  divine 
energy  penetrate   to  their  hearts ;   but  it  is  also  certain,  that 


*  Adr.  H«rs.  1.  i.  c.  10.  *  L.  iii.  c.  4. 

3  Sine  charU  ct  atnuucnio  ficriptam  habentes  x>^  8i>iritum  in  cordibus  suis  salutcm. 
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Christianity  would  nowhere  long  maintain  itself  with  purity,  id 
its  distinguishing  essence,  unless  it  entered  deep  into  the  whole 
intellectual  development  of  the  people,  and  unless,  along  with  the 
divine  life  proceeding  from  it,  it  gave  an  impulse,  at  the  same 
time,  to  all  human  culture. 

The  same  Irenseus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of 
/  \     Christianity  in  Spain  (iv  rah  *lCijg/aij.)     The  tradition,  which  we 

find  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Eusebius,^ 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  received  as  credible  testimony ;  for  in  those  times 
the  propensity  was  but  too  strong  to  convert  suppositions,  infer- 
ences and  conjectures,  not  always  rightly  formed,  into  facts; 
and  so  what  St  Paul  himself  writes  (Romans  xv.  24),  concerning 
his  intention,  might  easily  give  occasion  to  this  report.  But 
when  the  Boman  bishop,  Clemens,  says,'  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
went  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  the  West  {ri^fi^a  riig  dv^iug^  the 
expression  caA  hardly  be  understood  as  referring  to  Bome ;  in- 
deed, it  most  naturally  applies  only  to  Spain ;  and  aa  Clemens 
was  probably  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  supposed  that  he  would  be  deceived  in  the  same  manner  as 
might  happen  with  those  who  came  after  him.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, we  find  no  room  for  a  journey  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
Spain,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  set  free  from  his  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  after  his  release  carried  the 
purpose  into  effect  which  he  had  previously  announced.  But 
this  we  must  of  necessity  suppose,  if  we  acknowledge  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  consent  to  very  tortuous  interpretations  of  single  passages. 

Of  the  extension  of  Christianity  thus  early  also  to  Britain^ 
Tertullian  is  a  witness;^  although  in  that  quite  rhetorically 
expressed  passage,  that  the  Gospel  had  penetrated  already  into 
those  parts  of  Britain  not  subjected  to  the  Boman  dominion,  the 
truth  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  later  tradition,  in  Bede, 
of  the  eighth  century,  reports  .that  Lucius,  a  British  king,  request- 

»  L.  i.  c.  10,  §  2.  «  Ep.  L  V.  6. 

'  We  cannot  ayoid  once  more  protesting  against  all  the  forced  interpretations  of 
these  words,  which  have  been  set  forth  of  hite.  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  etc. 
Vol.  i.  p.  465. 

*  Ady.  Jud.  c  7. 
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©d  the  Koman  bishop,  Eleutherus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  to  send  him  some  missionaries.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  later  British  church  is  evidence  against  its  origin  from  Rome ; 
for  in  many  ritual  matters  it  departed  from  the  usage  of  the 
Bomish  church,  and  agreed  much  more  nearly  with  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  withstood  for  a  long  time  the  authority  of 
the  Bomish  papacy.  This  circumstance  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Britons  had  receiyed  their  Christianity,  either  imme- 
diately or  through  Gaul,  from  Asia  Minor, — a  thing  quite  pos- 
sible and  easy,  by  means  of  the  commercial  intercourse.  The 
later  Anglo-Saxons,  who  opposed  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence among  the  Britons,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
church  supremacy  of  Rome,  were  uniformly  inclined  to  trace  back 
the  church  establishments  to  a  Boman  origin ;  from  which  effort 
many  false  legends  as  well  as  this  might  have  arisen. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  conflicts  which  the  church  within  the 
Boman  Empire  had  to  sustain  with  the  state. 

III.  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
FIRST,  THE  CAUSES  OF  THEM. 

It  is  quite  important  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
these  persecutions,  to  be  rightly  informed,  in  the  first  place,  of 
their  causes.  Many  have  been  surprised  that  the  Bomans,  a  peo- 
ple in  other  respects  so  tolerant,  should  exhibit  so  impatient  and 
persecuting  a  spirit  against  the  Christians ;  but  whatever  is  said 
about  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Bomans,  must  be  understood 
with  considerable  restriction.  The  ideas  of  man's  universal  rights, 
of  universal  reli^ous  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  were 
quite  alien  to  the  views  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise ;  since  the  idea  of  the  state  was  the  highest  idea 
of  ethics,  and  within  that  was  included  all  actual  realization  of 
the  highest  good: — Whence  the  development  of  all  other  goods 
pertaining  to  humanity  was  made  dependent  on  this.  Thus  the 
religious  element  also  was  subordinated  to  the  political.  There 
were  none  but  state  religions  and  national  gods.  It  was  first  and 
only  Christianity  that  could  overcome  this  principle  of  antiquity, 
release  men  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  subvert  particular- 
ism and  the  all-subjecting  force  of  the  political  element,  by  its 
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own  generalizing  Theism,  by  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the 
oneness  of  God's  image  in  all,  by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  the  highest  good,  comprehending  all  other  goods  in  itself, 
which  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  state  as  the  realization  of 
the  highest  good,  whereby  the  state  was  necessitated  to  recog- 
nise a  higher  power  oyer  itself.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
yiew,  which  was  the  one  actually  taken  by  the  ancient  world,  a 
defection  from  the  religion  of  the  state  could  not  appear  otherwise 
than  as  a  crime  against  the  state.^ 

Now  all  this  must  be  especially  true,  in  its  application  to  the 
one-sided  political  principle  which  swallowed  up  every  other  inte- 
rest, peculiar  to  the  ancient  Bomanism.  We  recognise  this 
principle  in  what  Cicero  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
l^islation.'  No  man  shall  have  for  himself  particular  gods  of  his 
own ;  no  man  shall  worship  by  himself  any  new  or  foreign  gods, 
unless  they  are  recognised  by  the  public  laws  (nisi  publice 
adscitos.)  Although  the  ancient  laws  in  the  times  of  the  empe- 
rors were  no  longer  so  strictly  observed,  although  foreign  customs 
had  been  constantly  gaining  ground  in  Borne,  and  the  ancient 
policy  no  less  constantly  declining,  yet  now  there  were  many  ad- 
ditional reasons  to  those  which  had  previously  existed,  for  guard- 
ing against  the  introduction  of  new  religions.  There  prevailed, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  a  sensitive  dread  of  every  thing  with  which 
a  political  aim  could  be  connected,  and  the  jealousy  of  despotism 
could  be  easily  induced  to  suspect  political  aims,  even  where  no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  intended.  Beligion  and  religious  associa- 
tions seemed  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  political  plots 
and  conspiracies.  Hence  the  advice  of  Meecenas  to  Augustus,  in 
the  well-known  discourse  reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  where,  although 
the  very  words  of  Meecenas  may  not  be  used,  yet  the  historian 
expresses  the  prevailing  views  of  the  Boman  state  at  this  period. 

^  As  Yarro  had  before  clistingiiished  a  theologia  philosophica  et  yera,  a  theologia 
poetica  et  mythica,  and  a  theologia  civilis,  so  Dlo  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  centorj  (orat.  12),  distiognishes  three  sources  of  religion ;  the 
universal  religions  conscionsness,  the  1fi^uT»f  <Sf«r«ri»  &ff(iiir»is  Ittifotm;  poetry  and 
morality  left  to  propagate  itself  in  freedom ;  and  legislation,  which  constrains,  threatens, 
and  pnnishes, — r«  M^iri««y,  ri  afmyndtn^  ri  furk  T^nifMtts  s«2  ^c^rml^Wf  ; — al- 
though he  rightly  fixes  upon  the  first  only,  as  the  universal  and  original  source,  whence 
all  the  rest  has  been  derived. 

'  De  legib.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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"  Worship  the  gods  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
country,  and  compel  all  others  to  do  the  same.  But  hate  and 
punish  those  who  would  introduce  any  thing  whatever  alien  to  our 
customs  in  this  particular ;  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  gods, 
because  whoeyer  despises  them  is  incapable  of  reyerence  for'  any 
thing  else ;  but  because  such  p^sons,  by  introducing  new  diyinities, 
mislead  many  to  adopt  also  foreign  laws.  Hence  conspiracies  and 
secret  combinations, — ^the  last  things  to  be  borne  in  a  monarchy. 
Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  gods,^  or  to  practise  sorcery." 
The  Roman  ciyilian,  Julius  Faulus,  cites,  as  one  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  ciyil  law  in  the  Boman  state,  the  following :  "  Who- 
eyer introduced  new  religions,  the  tendency  and  character  of  which 
were  unknown,  whereby  the  minds  of  men  might  be  disturbed,* 
should,  if  belonging  to  the  higher  rank,  be  banished ;  if  to  the 
lower,  punished  with  death."  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Christianity, 
which  produced  so  great,  and  to  the  Soman  statesman  so  unac- 
countable an  agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  must  fall  into  this 
class  of  religionea  novce.  We  haye  presented  here,  then,  the  two 
points  of  yiew,  under  which  Christianity  came  necessarily  into  col- 
lision with  the  laws  of  the  state.  1.  It  induced  Roman  citizens  to 
renounce  the  religion  of  the  statCy  to  the  observance  of  which  they 
were  bound  by  the  laws, — to  refuse  compliance  with  the  "  ccerir 
moniaa  RomancLs.**  Hence  many  of  the  magistrates,  who  felt 
no  personal  antipathy  to  Christianity,  explained  to  Christians, 
when  arraigned  before  them,  that  they  might  comply,  at  least 
outwardly,  with  what  the  laws  required ;  yiz.  obserye  the  religious 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  state ;  that  the  state  was  concerned 
only  with  the  outward  act,  and  in  case  that  were  performed,  they 
might  belieye  and  worship  in  their  heart,  whateyer  they  chose ; 
or  that  they  might  continue  to  worship  thdr  own  Qod,  provided 
only  they  would  worship  the  Roman  gods  also.  2.  It  introduced 
a  new  religion,  not  admitted  by  the  laws  of  the  state  into  the 
class  of  religiones  licitcs.  Hence  the  common  taunt  of  the  pagans 
against  the  Christians,  according  to  Tertullian ;  non  licet  esse  yos 
— '^You  are  not  permitted  by  the  laws;"  and  Celsus  accuses  them 
of  secret  compacts,  contrary  to  the  laws.' 

'  *A0$f  iTMBi,  the  Yery  term  applied  to  the  Christums. 

'  De  qmbns  animi  hominum  moventor. 

'  *ilt  rv*tn»mt  »^iCin}>  «'«(«  rk  nuftuffiifm  iruovftiftfK     L.  i.  c  1. 
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Without  doubt  the  Bomans  did  exercise  a  certain  religious 
toleration ;  but  it  was  a  toleration  not  to  be  separated  from  their 
polytheistic  religious  notions  and  their  ciril  policy,  and  which,  by 
its  own  nature,  could  not  be  applied  to  Christianity.     They  were 
in  the  habit  of  securing  to  the  nations  they  had  conquered  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  religions,*  inasmuch  as  they  hoped  by 
so  doing  to  gain  them  orer  more  completely  to  their  interests,  and 
also  to  make  the  gods  of  those  nations  their  friends.     The  Bomans, 
who  were  religiously  inclined,  attributed  their  sovereignty  of  the 
world  to  this  policy  of  conciliating  the  gods  of  every  nation.' 
Even  without  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  individuals  of  these 
nations  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  opinions ;  and 
hence  Home,  into  which  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  strangers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  became  the  seat  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  religion.     "  Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,'  '^  come  to  the  city,  and  must  worship  the  gods  <^ 
their  country,  according  to  the  prevailing  laws  at  home."     It 
doubtless  happened,  that  with  certain  modifications,  many  things 
taken  from  these  foreign  modes  of  worship,  were  introduced  into 
the  public  worship  of  the  Boman  state ;  but  then  a  special  de- 
cree of  the  senate  was  requisite,  before  any  Boman  citizen  could 
be  allowed  to  join  in  the  observance  of  any  such  foreign  rites.    At 
this  particular  period,  indeed,  when  the  authority  of  all  national 
religions  was  on  the  wane ;  when  the  unsatisfied  religious  need 
required  and  sought  some  new  thing ;  and  this  was  ofifered  by  the 
conflux  of  strangers  from  all  countries  into  Bome ;  it  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  Bomans  adopted  the  forms  of  those  foreign 
modes  of  worship,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  the  religions 
recognised  by  the  state  (to  the  religionibus  publico  adscitis) :  but 
this  was  an  irregularity,  which  such  as  possessed  any  portion  of 
the  old  Boman  spirit  attributed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times 
and  the  decline  of  ancient  manners.     Like  many  other  evils, 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  it  was  left  unnoticed.     The  change, 

^  See  the  words  of  Marcos  Agrippa,  in  his  plea  for  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Jews : 

rf  il^tTvat  xetra  X^C'^*  \»ifr»ts  rk  alxuk  rtfuig'tf  &yu9  kuu  2i«^^».     Joseph.  Archseol. 
1.  xvi.  c.  2,  g  4. 

'  See  the  Pagan^s  language  in  Minucius  Felix,  and  in  Aristides^  Encom.  Romae. 

^  See  Aristid.  I.  c  and  Dionys.  Halicamass.  Archnol.  1.  ii.  c.  19. 
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moreorer,  might  be  the  less  striking,  since  those  who  had  adopted 
the  foreign  rites  obserred  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  ceremo- 
nies. Occasionally,  however,  when  the  evil  threatened  to  get  the 
npper  hand,  or  when  a  zeal  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
manners  and  civic  virtues,  laws  were  passed  for  restraining  pro- 
fane rites  (ad  coercendos  profanes  ritus)  and  repressing  the  growth 
of  foreign  superstitions  (the  valescere  superstitiones  externas '), 
every  religion,  not  Boman,  being  regarded  as  a  superstition  by 
the  Boman  statesman.  With  these  views  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
emperors,  who  were  seeking  to  restore  the  old  life  of  the  Boman 
State,  must  therefore  be  hostile  to  Christianity,  which  appeared 
to  them  only  as  a  superstitio  externa  ;  while  worse  rulers,  with 
nothing  of  the  old  Boman  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  not  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  a  contracted  nationality,  might,  from  in- 
difference to  the  old  Boman  policy  in  general,  calmly  look  on  when 
Christianity  was  making  encroachments  on  all  sides. 

The  Jews  also  had  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  j 
religion  secured  to  them  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and  imperial 
edicts,  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  power-  . 
ful  national  God  ;  they  accused  the  people  only  of  narrow-heart- 
edness  and  intolerance,  because  they  hostilely  excluded  the  wor- 
ship of  other  gods  ;  or  they  found  a  reason  for  this  in  the  jealous 
character  of  that  Being  himself,  who  would  have  no  other  gods 
beside  him.  Judaism  was  a  religio  lidta  for  the  Jews  ;  and  \ 
hence  the  Christians  were  reproached,  as  if  they  had  contrived, 
by  appearing  as  a  Jewish  sect,  to  slip  in  at  first  under  the  cover 
of  a  tolerated  religion,'  Yet  for  all  this,  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  allowed  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the  Roman 
pagans  ; — the  laws  expressly  forbade  the  latter,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  receive  circumcision.  It-  was  the  case,  indeed, 
at  this  time,  that  the  number  of  proselytes  &om  the  pagans 
was  greatly  multiplied.  This  the  public  authorities  sometimes 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  occasionally  severe  laws  were 
passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil ;   as,  for  instance,  by  the  senate 


^  TacxtoB  places  together,  in  a  proposition  to  the  senate,  the  phrases  ''  Puhlica  circa 
bonas  artes  sooordia,  et  qnia  externa  snperstitiones  valescant."  Anna!.  1.  xi.  c.  15. 
A  lady  of  rank  is  accused  as  snperstitionis  rea.     Annal.  1.  xiii.  c  32. 

'  Sub  umbracnlo  religionis  saltern  licitie. — TertnlUan. 
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under  the  Emperor  Tiberius/  by  Antoninus  Kus,  by  Septimius 
Severus. 

The  case  was  altogether  different  with  Christianity.  Hero  was 
no  ancient,  national  form  of  worship,  as  in  all  the  other  religions. 
Christianity  appeared  rather  as  a  defection  from  a  religio  licita, 
— an  insurrection  against  a  venerable  national  faith.'  This  is 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  Christians,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
prevailing  mode  of  thinking,  by  Celsus.'  "  The  Jews,'*  he  says, 
*'  are  a  nation  by  themselves,  and  they  observe  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  their  country, — whatever  they  may  be, — and  in  so  doing, 
act  like  other  men.  It  is  right  for  every  people  to  reverence  their 
ancient  laws ;  but  to  desert  th^n  is  a  crime."  Hence  the  very 
common  taunt  thrown  out  against  the  Christians,  that  they  were 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither  Jews  nor  pagans,  but 
genus  tertium.  A  religion  for  mankind  must  have  appeared, — as 
viewed  from  that  position  of  antiquity  according  to  which  every 
nation  had  its  own  particular  religion, — a  thing  contrary  to  na- 
ture, threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  order.  ^'  The  man 
that  can  believe  it  possible,"  says  Celsus,  "  for  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Lybia,  to  agree  in  one  code  of 
religious  laws,  must  be  quite  void  of  understanding.'*  *  But  what 
had  been  held  impossible  seemed  more  likely  every  day  to  be 
realized.  It  was  now  perceived  that  Christianity  steadily  made 
progress  among  people  of  every  rank,  and  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  religion  of  the  state,  together  with  the  constitution  of  civil 
society,  which  seemed  closely  interwoven  with  the  same.  Nothing 
else  remained,  therefore,  but  to  oppose  the  inward  power,  which 
men  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  by  outward  force.  As  well 
the  whole  shape  and  form  of  the  Christian  worship,  as  the  idea  of 
a  religion  for  mankind,  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  point 
of  religious  development  hitherto  attained.     It  excited  suspicion 

^  Tlie  senatus  consnltam  de  sacria  uEgyptiis  JadaicUque  pellendia'.  Tacit.  Anna!.  L 
ii.  c.  85. 

'  A  religion  proceeding  from  an  \rrarm»Um  w(o$  ri  smnv  rSt  *UvWtuf,  c.  Cels. 
1.  iii.  c.  7.  For  keeping  the  Christians  united  together  i^tix^tis  vwihrts  h  frdfts. 
L.  iii.  c.  14. 

riavovf  h  rm  KtAr^tm,  %mrmXiwifT»s  JmJ  thx'  tf  rt  rvyx»firr»s  Uff  m$  'UvWm,  ly»rif- 
cw;  tr^e^riPifffiat  rjf  tw  *Tnrev  iiitwzXaklf,     L.  V.  c  25. 
*  His  words  are :  'O  rovr^  •lifM^t  #7Jif  alXif.     L,  viii.  c.  72. 
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to  obserre  that  the  ChristianB  had  nothing  of  all  that  which  men 
were  accustomed  to  find  in  eyery  other  form  of  worship  ;  nothing 
of  all  that  which  the  Jews  had  in  common  with  the  pagans.  So 
Celsus  calls  it  the  countersign  of  a  secret  compact,  of  an  inyisible 
order,  that  the  Christians  alone  would  have  no  altars,  images,  or 
t^mples.^  Again,  the  intimate  brotherly  union  which  prevailed 
among  the  Christians,  the  circumstance  that  eyery  one  among 
them,  in  every  town  where  fellow-belieyCTS  dwelt,  immediately 
found  friends,  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  friends  of  this 
world— -this  was  something  that  men  could  not  comprehend.'  The 
Broman  police  were  utterly  unable  to  fathom  the  nature  of  the  bond 
which  so  united  the  Christians  with  one  another.  The  jealousy  of 
despotism  could  eyerywhere  easily  see  or  fear  political  aims.  To 
the  Roman  statesman,  who  had  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, the  unb^iding  will,  which  could  be  forced  by  no  fear,  and 
by  no  tortures,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  re- 
ference to  religion,  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  appeared 
a  blind  obstinacy,  inflexibilis  obstinatio,  as  men  called  it.  But 
such  an  nnconqu^able  wilfulness  must  haye  presented  itself  to 
those  rulers,  who  were  accustomed  to  seryile  obedience,  as  some- 
thing extremely  dangerous ;  and  many  would  sooner  pardon  in 
the  Christians  their  defection  from  the  worship  of  the  gods,  than 
their  want  of  reverence  for  the  emperors,  in  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  those  idolatrous  demonstrations  of  homage  which  pagan 
flattery  had  invented,  such  as  sprinkling  their  images  with  incense, 
and  swearing  by  their  genius.  "  I  will  assuredly,"  said  Tertullian, 
**  call  the  emperor  my  lord — but  in  tiiie  common  acceptation — but 
when  I  am  not  forced  to  call  him  lord  in  the  place  of  God.  In 
otiiier  respects  I  am  free  of  him  ;  for  I  have  only  one  Lord — ^the 
Almighty  and  eternal  Ood — ^the  same  who  is  also  the  emperor's 
Lord.  How  should  he  wish  to  be  the  lord,  who  is  the  father  of 
his  country  ?"  *  What  a  contrast  to  this  free,  high-hearted  spirit 
of  the  Christians  is  ofiered  in  the  sort  of  language  with  which  the 
supercilious  and  self-conceited  philosopher,  Celsus,  addresses  them : 

^  Tlt^rip  mfaftSf  »«)  iitra^fi/irtp  mntnias  rwinfMt.     L.  yiii.  0.  17. 

^  See  the  langaage  of  the  Pagan  in  Minufiiiis  Felix,  cited  above,  at  page  104. 

'  Dioam  plane  imperatorem  dominum,  sed  more  commnni,  sed  qnando  non  cogor,  Qt 
dominnm  Dei  vice  dicam.  Getemin  liber  sam  iHi,  dominns  enim  mens  nnns  est,  Dens 
omnipotens  et  aBtemos,  idem  qui  et  ipsios.  Qni  pater  patriie  est,  qaomodo  dominns 
est?     Apologet  o.  34. 
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"  Why  should  it  be  a  wroDg  thing,  then,  to  acquire  favour  with 
the  rulers  among  men,*  since  these  hare  been  exalted  to  the  con- 
trol over  the  things  of  this  world,  not  without  a  divine  providence  1 
And  when  it  is  required  of  you  to  swear  by  the  emperor  among 
men,  there  is  nothing  so  mischievous  in  this;  for  whatever  you 
receive  in  life,  you  receive  from  him." '  Whenever  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the  throne,  or  at  the  cele- 
bration of  a  triumph,  public  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which  all 
were  expected  to  participate,  the  Christians  alone  kept  away,  to 
avoid  that  which  was  calculated  to  wound  their  religious  or  moral 
feelings,  which  was  uncongenial  with  the  temper  of  mind  inspired 
by  their  faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  case,  many  went 
to  an  extreme,  and  shrunk  from  joining  even  in  such  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  atid  of  joy  as  contained  in  th^n  nothing  that  was 
repugnant  to  Christian  faith  and  decorum,  because  they  were  as- 
sociated in  their  minds  with  the  pagan  religion  and  manners, — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  illumination  of  their  dwellings,  and  the 
decorating  them  with  festoons  of  laurel.'  On  one  occasion  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  was  distributed  by  the  emperor  as  a  gratuity 
among  the  soldiers.  All  presented  themselves,  as  was  customary, 
with  garlands  on  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
portion  ;  but  one  Christian  soldier  came  with  the  garland  in  his 
hand,  because  he  held  tiiie  practice  of  crowning  to  be  a  pagan 
rite.*  Such  acts  were,  indeed,  but  overdoings  of  individuals  or  of 
a  party ; — where,  however,  the  earnest  temper  at  bottom  might  de- 
serve respect ; — and  the  majority  were  far  from  approving  such  ex-* 
cess  of  zeal :  but  the  mistake  of  individuals  was  easily  laid  to  the 
charge  of  all.  Hence  the  accusation,  so  dangerous  in  those  times, 
of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis),  which  was  brought  against 
the  Christians.  Men  called  them  *'  irreverent  to  the  Caesars,  ene- 
mies of  the  CaBsars,  of  the  Roman  people"  (irreligiosos  in  Caesares, 

'  AiioTxi  yk^  rwrf  rm  lir)  yjf,  ««i  art  &f  Xat/M&ifi^s  U  r£  fiitty  ifa^ii  rtvrtv  Xmf/f 
Cxnts,     c.  Celfl.  1.  viii.  c.  63  et  67. 

^  Tertullian,  in  his  book,  de  idololatria,  complains  because  so  many  Christians  had  no 
hesitation  to  take  a  share  in  such  festivities.  Christ,  he  observes,  had  said,  Let  your 
works  shine,  at  nunc  lucent  tabemse  et  januse  nostne,  plures  jam  invenies  ethnicornm 
fores  sine  Incemis  et  laureis,  qnam  Christianomm.     De  idololatria,  c.  15. 

*  Tertullian  wrote  his  book,  **  de  corona  militis,"  in  defence  of  this  soldier  against 
the  accusations  he  met  with  from  his  fellow-believers. 
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hostes  C»sarum,  hostes  populi  Bomani.)  In  like  manner,  when 
only  a  minor  party  among  the  Christians  regarded  the  occupation 
of  a  soldier  as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Christian  lore  and 
of  the  Christian  calling,  it  was  converted  into  an  accusation 
against  all,  and  against  Christianity  generally.  ^^  Does  not  the 
emperor  punish  you  justly  1 "  says  Celsus ;  "  for  should  all  do  like 
you,  he  would  be  left  alone, — there  would  be  none  to  defend  him ; 
the  rudest  barbarians  would  make  themselyes  masters  of  the  world, 
and  eyery  trace,  as  well  of  your  own  religion  itself,  as  of  true  wis- 
dom, would  be  obliterated  from  the  human  race ;  for  believe  not 
that  your  supreme  God  would  come  down  from  heaven  and  fight 
for  us;*  ^ 

If  the  Christians  were  accused  generally  of  morosely  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  the  world,  and  from  the  courtesies  of  civil  and 
social  life,  this  charge  was  grounded  partly  in  the  relation  itself 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,  as  that  relation  was  present  to  each 
one's  own  consciousness ;  but  in  part  also  to  a  certain  one-sided  ten- 
dency, growing  in  the  first  place  out  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life  in  its  opposition  to  the  pagan  world.  So  the  Chris- 
tians were  represented  as  men  dead  to  the  world,  and  useless  for 
all  affairs  of  life ;'  dumb  in  public — loquacious  among  themselves ; 
and  it  was  asked,  what  woidd  become  of  the  business  of  life,  if  all 
were  like  them  1 

Of  this  kind  were  the  causes  by  which  the  Boman  state  was 
moved  to  persecute  the  Christians ;  but  all  persecutions  did  not 
proceed  from  the  state.  The  Christiana  were  often  victims  of 
the  popular  rage.  The  populace  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of 
their  gods ;  and  this  was  the  same  thing  as  to  have  no  religion 
at  all.  The  deniers  of  the  gods,  the  atheists  (&hoi),  was  the 
common  name  by  which  the  Christians  were  designated  among 
the  people ;  and  of  such  men  the  vilest  and  most  improbable 
stories  could  easily  gain  belief : — ^that  in  their  conclaves  they  were 
accustomed  to  abandon  themselves  to  unnatural  lust ;  that  they 
killed  and  devoured  children ; — accusations  which  we  find  circu- 
lated, in  the  most  diverse  periods,  against  religious  sects  that 
have  once  become  objects  of  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  populace. 


'  L.  viii.  c.  68. 

^  Homines  infrnctuosi  in  negotioj  in  publico  muU|  in  angulis  garruli.  See  the  words 
of  the  Pagan  in  Minueias  Felix. 
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The  reports  of  disaffected  slaves,  or  of  those  from  whom  torture 
had  wrung  the  confession  desired,  were  next  employed  to  support 
these  absurd  charges,  and  to  justify  the  rage  of  the  populace.  If 
in  hot  climates  the  long  absence  of  rain  brought  on  a  drought ; 
if  in  Egypt  the  Nile  failed  to  irrigate  ihe  fields ;  if  in  Bome 
the  Tiber  oyerflowed  its  banks  ;  if  a  contagious  disease  was  rag- 
ing ;  if  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  any  other  public  calamity 
occurred,  the  popular  rage  was  easily  turned  against  the  Chris- 
tians. "  We  may  ascribe  this,"  was  the  cry,  "  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity."  Thus  it  had  be- 
come a  proverb  in  North  Africa,  according  to  Augustine,  "  If 
there  is  no  rain,  tax  it  on  the  Christians."  ^  And  what  wonder  is 
it  that  the  people  so  judged,  when  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher, when  a  Porphyry  assigned  as  the  cause  why  no  stop  could 
be  put  to  a  contagious  and  desolating  sickness,  that  by  reason  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  Escnlapius*  influence  on  the  earth  was 
oyer. 

There  was,  besides,  no  want  of  indiuidtialg  who  were  ready  to 
excite  the  popular  rage  against  the  Christians ;  priests,  artisans, 
and  others,  who,  like  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  drew  their  gains 
from  idolatry ;  magicians,  who  beheld  their  juggling  tricks  ex- 
posed, sanctimonious  Cynics,  who  found  their  hypocrisy  unmask- 
ed by  the  Christians.  When,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  magician  whose  life  has  been  written  by  Lucian, 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  observed  that  his  tricks  had  ceased 
to  create  any  sensation  in  the  cities,  he  exclaimed,  <<  The  Pontus 
is  filled  with  athdsta  and  Christians  ;"  and  called  on  the  people 
to  stone  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  draw  down  on  themselves 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  He  would  never  exhibit  his  arts  before 
the  people  until  he  had  first  proclaimed,  "  If  any  Atheist,  Chris- 
tian, or  Epicurean,  has  slipped  in  here  as  a  spy,  let  him  be  gone !" 
An  appeal  to  popular  violence  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
considered  the  most  convenient  course,  by  the  advocates  of  reli- 
gion among  the  pagans."  Justin  Martyr  knew  that  Crescens, — 
one  of  the  common  Pseudo-cynics  of  the  period,  who  were  sancti- 
monious demagogues, — ^attempted  to  stir  up  the  people  against 
the  Christians;  and  that  he  had  threatened  Justin's  own  life, 
because  he  had  stripped  him  of  his  disguise. 

^  Non  pluit  Dens,  due  ad  OiriBtianos. 

'  See  the  Timoclca  in  Lucian *s  Jupiter  Tragced. 
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From  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  persecutions,  the  con- 
clusion is  obyious,  that  until  Christianity  had  been  received,  hy 
express  laws  of  the  State,  into  the  class  of  lawful  religions, 
(reliffiones  licitce)^  the  Christians  could  not  enjoy  any  general  and 
certain  tranquillity  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  within  the 
Roman  empire  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
populace,  and  to  the  malice  of  individuals.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  eyer-changing  situation  of  the  Christian 
church,  under  the  goyemmcnts  of  the  several  emperors  who  were 
so  differently  affected  towards  it. 

IV.    SITUATION    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    UNDER   THE 

SEVERAL    EMPERORS. 

It  is  related  by  Tertullian,*  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he 
was  moyed  by  Pilate's  report  concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  resurrection,  to  propose  to  the  senate,  that  Christ  should 
be  received  among  the  gods  of  Bome ;  but  that  the  senate  set 
aside  the  proposition,  lest  they  might  yidd  somewhat  of  their 
ancient  prerogative  of  deciding  all  matters  relating  to  "  new  re- 
legions,"  upon  their  own  movement  (e  motu  proprio) ;  that  the 
emperor,  however,  did  not  wholly  desist  from  his  object,  but  went 
so  far  at  least,  as  to  threaten  with  severe  penalties  all  such  as 
should  accuse  the  Christians  on  the  ground  of  their  religion.  But 
an  author  so  wanting  in  critical  judgment  as  Tertullian,  cannot 
possibly  be  received  as  a  credible  witness  for  a  story  which  wears 
on  its  face  all  the  marks  of  untruth.  Should  the  account  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exaggerated  one,  but  as  still  having  some  slight 
measure  of  truth  at  its  foundation,  even  such  an  hypothesis  could 
not  be  maintained ;  though  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  emperor  once  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Christians  a  free 
toleration.  It  is  neither  credible,  on  the  ground  of  Pilate's  char 
racter,  that  what  he  saw  in  Christ  left  on  him  any  such  lasting 
impression  as  this  account  assumes ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
such  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  his  report  on  the  mind 
of  Tiberius.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  ser- 
vile character  of  the  senate  under  Tiberius,  for  them  to  act,  as 
they  must  have  acted,  according  to  this  account ;  and  as  there 

^  Apologct.  c  5  ot  21. 
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were  no  accusers  as  yet  of  a  Christian  sect,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  passing  a  law  against  such  accusers.  In  fact,  the  succeeding 
history  shews  that  no  such  previous  law  of  Tiberius  could  have 
existed.  Probably  TertuUian  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  some  spurious  document. 

At  first,  the  Christians  w^e  confounded  with  the  Jews ;  con- 
sequently, the  order  issued  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the 
year  53,  for  the  banishment  of  the  turbulent  Jews,  would  involve 
the  Christians  also,  if  there  were  any  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and  if 
Christianity  made  its  first  converts  there  among  Jews,  who  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  Jewish  customs.  Suetonius  says,  ''the 
emperor  Claudius  ezpeBed  the  Jews  from  Bome,  who  were  con- 
stantly raising  disturbances,  at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus.** ' 
We  could  suppose,  that  some  factious  Jew  then  living,  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  Jewish  freedmen  in  Bome,  was 
intended.  But  as  no  individual  so  universally  known  as  the 
Chrestus  of  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  that 
writer,  is  elsewhere  mentioned;  and  as  the  name  of  Christus 
ixt'^^^)  ^^^  frequently  pronounced  Chrestus  (xS^(frog)  by  the 
pagans ;  it  is  quite  probable  that  Suetonius,  who  wrote  half  a 
century  after  the  event,  throwing  together  what  he  had  heard 
about  the  political  expectations  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  obscure  and  confused  accounts  which  may  have  reached 
him  respecting  Christ,  was  thus  led  to  express  himself  in  a  man- 
ner so  vague  and  indefinite. 

Christianity  meanwhile  had  been  continually  making  progress 
among  the  pagans  in  the  Boman  empire ;  and  the  worship  of  God, 
shaped  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  rendered 
it  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the  Christians  for  a  Jewish  sect. 
Such  was  the  case  particularly  with  the  Boman  communities,  as 
the  persecution,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  shews ;  for  this  could  not 
have  arisen,  if  the  Christians,  as  men  who  were  descended  from 
Jews,  and  observed  the  Mosaic  laws,  had  been  held  to  be  simply 
a  sect  of  that  people.  They  must  have  already  di*awn  on  them- 
selves, in  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  po- 
pulace, as  the  tertium  genus,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Al- 
ready had  the  popular  feeling  given  currency  to  those  monstrous 
reports  above  noticed,  of  unnatural  crimes  to  which  the  secret 

^  ImpulBore  Cliretto  assidue  tmnultuantes  Roma  expulit. 
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sect  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  abandoned  themselves.^  It  was 
not  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  the  empire, — it  was  this  popu- 
lar hate,  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  first  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Rome.  But  its  immediate  cause  was  something 
wholly  accidental ;  and  that  precisely  so  reckless  a  monster  as 
Nero  must  be  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  likewise 
owing  immediately  to  a  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances. 
Yet  there  was  something  intrinsically  significant  in  the  fact,  that 
the  individual  by  whom  the  renunciation  of  everything  on  the  side 
of  the  divine  and  moral  was  most  completely  carried  out,  that  the 
impersonation  of  creaturely  will  revolting  against  all  higher  order, 
must  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

The  moving  cause  which  led  Nero,  in  the  year  64,  to  vent  his 
fury  against  the  Christians,  was  originally  nothing  else  than  a  wish 
to  divert  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the 
conflagration  of  Rome,  and  to  fix  the  guilt  on  others ;  and  as  the 
Christians  were  already  become  objects  of  popular  hatred,  and 
the  fanatic  mob  were  prepared  to  believe  them  capable  of  any 
shameful  crime  that  might  be  charged  upon  them,  such  an  accu- 
sation, if  brought  against  the  Christians,  would  be  most  easily 
credited.'  He  could  make  himself  popular  by  the  suflbrings 
inflicted  on  a  class  of  men  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a  new  gratification  for  his  satanic  cruelty.  All  being 
seized  whom  the  popular  hato  had  stigmatized  as  Christians,  and 
therefore  profligate  men,'  it  might  easily  happen  that  some  who 
were  not  really  Christians  would  be  included  in  the  number.* 


*  We  believe  the  passage  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  xv,  c.  44),  '*  per  flagitia  invisos,  quos 
valgiu  Christianos  appeilabat,"  must  have  reference  to  these  reports. 

'  Abolendo  rumori  sobdidit  reos,  sajs  Tacitua  of  Nero. 

'  Quos  per  flagitia  invisos  valgns  Christianos  appellabat,  says  Tacitus. 

*  In  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus'  account  of  this  transaction,  several  points  may  be 
doubtful  When  he  says,  Primo  correpti,  qui  fatebantur,  the  question  arises,  what  did 
they  confess  ? — that  they  had  set  the  fire,  or  that  they  were  Christians  ?  When  he  says, 
Deinde  judicio  eorum  multitudo  ingens  baud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam  odio 
humani  generis  convicti  sunt,  the  question  occurs,  does  the  latter  refer  to  all,  to  those 
that  **  confessed,"  as  well  as  the  rest, — so  that,  by  Tacitus,  all  are  pronounced  free  from 
the  alleged  crime  of  being  the  authors  of  the  conflagration ;  or  do  the  words  refer  only  to 
the  multitudo  ingens,  so  that  the  first-named  class,  qui  fatebantur,  were  designated  as 
being  really  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  if  the  fcUeri 
is  to  be  referred  to  tlie  incendium.  and  this  account  deserves  confidence  throughout,  we 
muat  conceive  here  of  persons  actually  employed  by  Nero  for  the  perpetration  of  iha 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Those  arrested  as  Christians  were  now,  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mands, executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Some  were  crucified ; 
others  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  dogs ;  others,  again,  had  their  garments  smeared 
oyer  with  some  combustible  material,  and  were  then  set  on  fire 
to  illuminate  the  public  gardens  at  night. 

This  persecution  was  not,  indeed,  in  its  immediate  effects,  a 
general  one ;  but  fell  exclusively  on  the  Christians  in  Bome,  ac- 
cused as  the  incendiaries  of  the  city.  Yet  what  had  occurred  in 
the  capital  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences affecting  the  situation  of  tiie  Christians — whose  religion, 
morooYcr,  was  an  unlawful  one — ^throughout  all  the  provinces. 

The  impression  which  this  first  and  truly  horrible  persecution, 
by  a  man  who  presented  so  noticeable  a  contrast  with  the  great 
historical  phenomenon  of  Christianity,  left  behind  it,  endured  for 
a  long  time  on  the  minds  of  the  Christians.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether without  truth,  when  the  image  of  the  Antichrist, — the 
representative  of  that  last  reaction  of  the  power  of  ungodliness 
against  the  divine  government  and  against  Christianity, — was 
transferred  to  so  colossal  an  exhibition  of  self-will  rebelling  against 
all  holy  restraints,  and  even  passing  over  to  the  side  of  the 
unnatural,'  as  was  presented  in  the  character  of  Nero.  It  may 
often  be  observed,  that  the  impression  left  by  a  man  in  whom  an 
important  principle,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
manifested  itself,  or  from  whom  a  great  power  of  destruction  has 
gone  forth,  is  not  so  immediately  effaced,  nor  room  allowed  for 
the  thought  that  such  a  person  has  really  ceased  to  exist;  as 
we  see  in  the  examples  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  Na- 
poleon. So  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  monstrous  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  evil.  The  rumour  prevailed  among  the  heathen  people, 
that  Nero  was  not  dead,  but  had  retired  to  some  place  of  secrecy, 
from  which  he  would  again  make  his  appearance,' — a  rumour 

deed ;  not  Christians,  but  snch  as  the  people  designated  by  the  name  of  Christians — 
hated,  abominable  men.  These,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  (ate,  may 
then  have  denounced  many  others  as  Christians,  among  whom  may  haye  been  some 
who  really  were,  and  others  who  were  not  such. 

^  A  characteristic  trait  of  Nero,  as  described  by  Tacitus — **  incredibilium  cupitor.** 
Annal.  1.  xv.  c.  42. 

^  The  words  of  Tacitus  are:  Vario  super  exitu  ejus  rumoro  coque  pluribus  Tirere 
earn  fiugentibus  credentibnsque.     Hist  I.  ii.  c.  8. 
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which  several  adyenturers  and  impostors  took  advantage  of  for 
their  own  ends.  Now  this  rumonr  assumed  also  a  Christian  dress, 
and  it  ran,  that  Nero  had  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  return  as  the  Antichrist,^  to  finish  what  he  had  already 
b^^n,  tilie  destruction  of  that  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Since  the  despotic  Domitian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
in  81,  was  in  the  practice  of  encouraging  informers,  and  of  remov- 
ing out  of  the  way,  under  various  pretexts,  those  persons  who 
had  excited  his  suspicions  or  his  cupidity,  the  charge  of  embrac- 
ing Christianity  would,  in  this  reign,  be  the  most  common  one 
after  that  of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis.')  *In  consequence 
of  such  accusations,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  or  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  and  banishment  to  an  island.' 

The  emperor,  moreover,  was  secretly  informed  that  two  indi- 
viduals were  living  in  Palestine,  of  the  race  of  David  and  Jesus, 
who  were  engaged  in  seditious  undertakings.  The  seditious  ten- 
dency of  the  Jewish  expectations  of  a  Messiah  were  already  well 
known,  and  the  language  of  the  Christians,  in  speaking  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  was  often  misunderstood.^  He  caused  the 
individuals  who  had  been  accused  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
convinced  himself  that  they  were  poor,  innocent  countrymen, 
quite  incapable  of  engaging  in  any  political  schemes  ;  he  there- 
fore allowed  them  to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes.*  But  from 
this,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  emperor  revoked 
those  measures  which  had  been  adopted  against  the  Christians 
generally,  and  which  had  another  motive.' 


*  In  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  books :  iSr*  itfaxifA^tt  l^a^m  ^iS  avrif, 

*  The  words  of  Dio  Cassias,  1.  Ixvii.  c.  14 :  "Ey^Xii/Mt  attirnvt^  vf*  Us  moH  ikXtt 
ttf  ret  riv  ^Uuimitf  4h  iJitftiXktrrtf  r«XX«2  M»Tiii»§ie^n0»v,  The  uniting  of  the  charge 
of  JJtirtif  with  that  of  an  inclination  to  Jewish  customs,  may  have  allusion  to  Chris- 
tianity, if  iftirfif  is  not  to  be  understood  as  barely  referring  to  the  denial  of  the  gods 
of  the  state  religion.  At  all  events,  the  charge  of  itttims^  if  applied  to  the  embracing 
of  Judaism,  which  was  at  least  the  worship  of  a  well-known  national  god,  and  for  the 
Jews  «  lawful  religion,  could,  a  fortiori,  be  brought  against  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

*  Besides  Dio  Cassius,  another  historian  cited  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebins,  namely, 
firuttius,  says  that  many  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

*  For  evidence  of  this,  see  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  1.  ii.  c.  58.)  'A»«wr«»rir  ^riXii«» 
w^^tjMrtTCf  nftMt^  Jtu^irif  it^^iiwtft  xiyuf  n/*Mt  tnruXn^mrt, 

*  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  L  iiL  c.  19  and  20. 

*  Tertullian  certainly  expresses  himself  in  too  general  a  manner,  when  he  says  (Apo. 
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The  emperor  Nenra,  who  assumed  the  government  in  the  year 
96,  was,  by  the  natural  justice  and  philanthropy  of  his  character^ 
an  enemy  to  that  whole  system  of  information  and  sycophancy 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  evil  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessors.  This  of  itself  was  favourable  to  the  Christians,  in- 
asmuch as  the  crime  of  passing  over  to  their  religion  had  been  one 
of  the  most  common  subjects  of  accusation.  Nerva  set  at  liberty 
those  who  had  been  condemned  on  charges  of  this  nature,  and 
recalled  such  as  had  been  banished ;  he  caused  all  the  slaves  and 
freedmen,  who  had  appeared  as  accusers  of  their  masters,  to  be 
executed.  He  forbade  generally  the  accusations  of  slaves  against 
their  masters  to  be  received.  All  this  must  have  operated 
favourably  on  the  Christians,  as  the  complaints  brought  against 
them  proceeded  frequently  from  ill-disposed  slaves.  Accusations 
on  such  accounts  as  had  furnished  the  matter  of  the  great  number 
of  condemnations  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  in  general  no 
longer  to  be  allowed ;  and  among  these  Christianity  was  probably 
included*^  Thus  it  is  true,  the  complaints  against  the  Chris- 
tians must,  during  the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  have  been  suspended ; 
yet  no  lasting  tranquillity  was  secured  to  them,  since  their 
religion  was  not  recognised  by  any  public  act  as  a  reUgio  licita  ; 
and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  if  Christianity,  during  these 
few  years,  could  be  diffused  without  opposition,  the  fury  of  its 
enemies,  which  had  been  held  in  check,  would  break  forth  with 
fresh  violence  on  this  emperor's  death. 

These  consequences  ensued  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  the 
year  99 ;  since  this  emperor,  a  statesman  in  the  Roman  sense, 
could  not  overlook  the  encroachments  on  all  sides  of  a  religious 
community  so  entirely  repugnant  in  its  character  to  the  Roman 
spirit.  And  the  law  issued  by  him  against  close  associations 
(the  Hetaeriae),  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  factious  ele- 
ment in  many  districts,  might  easily  be  turned  against  the  Chris- 
tians, who  formed  a  party  so  closely  united  together.  It  was  at 
this  time  (a.d.  110)  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  noble  suscepti- 

loget.  c.  5)f  that  Domitiaii  made  bnt  one  attempt  to  persecute  the  Christians,  bat  that 
he  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  recalled  those  that  had  been  banished. 

^  Dio  Cassias  mentions,  in  connection  with  the  crimen  majestatis,  the  charge  of 
«rfCim,  also  of  the  UvitiUit  fitit^  although  certainly  by  a^iCtM^  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  uMrtift  or  Clirislianity. 
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bility  to  all  purely  human  feelings  shines  forth  so  amiably  in  his 
letters,  came,  as  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  Fontus,  into  coun- 
tries over  which  many  Christians  were  dispersed.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  arrainged  before  his  tribunal.  He  was  thrown 
into  embarrassment,  as  he  had  never  before  taken  a  share  in  such 
transactions ;  as  there  was  no  settled  law  on  the  matter,  except 
the  general  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  the  empire,  relating  to 
**  religiones  noy»  et  peregrinae,*'  and  as  the  number  of  the  accused 
was  so  great ;  **  for  many,**  he  writes  to  the  emperor,  '*  of  all 
ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  would  be  involved  in  the 
danger;  /or  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  seized  not 
only  cities,  but  also  the  villages  and  open  country.**  The  tem- 
ples were  deserted,  the  ordinary  rites  of  worship  could  not  for  a 
long  time  be  celebrated,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely  pur- 
chased.^ Pliny,  like  a  lover  of  justice,  did  not  allow  himself  to 
prejudge  the  case,  but  took  all  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian  sect.  He  questioned  such  as  had  for 
many  years  been  separated  from  the  Christian  community,  and 
apostates  are  usually  little  inclined  to  speak  well  of  the  society 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Following  the  brutal  custom 
of  Roman  justice,  which  paid  no  regard  to  man*s  universal  rights, 
he  applied  torture  to  two  female  slaves,  who  held  the  office  of 
deaconesses  in  the  Christian  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting from  them  the  truth.  And  after  all,  he  could  learn  only 
that  the  Christians  were  in  the  custom  of  meeting  together  on  a 
certain  day  (Sunday) ;  that  they  then  united  in  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  iheir  God,  Christ ;  and  that  they  bound  one  another,*  not  to 
the  commission  of  crimes,'  but  to  refrain  from  theft,  from  adul- 
tery ;  to  be  faithful  in  performing  their  promises,  to  withhold 
from  none  the  property  intrusted  to  their  keeping ;  *  that  after 
this  they  separated,  and  met  again  in  the  evening  at  a  simple 


^  Pfin.  L  z.  ep.  97.  Prope  jam  desolatm  tempU,  sacra  solennia  dia  interraissa,  vio- 
tioue,  qoannn  adhao  rariaaimiis  emtor  inyeniebatur. 

'  An  aUuaioii  to  the  baptismal  tow,  the  sacramentum  milituB  ChristiaoaB,  to  which 
there  is  freqaent  reference  in  the  practical  homilies. 

*  A  plain  contradiction  of  thoee  popular  romoars  respecting  the  objects  had  in  view 
in  the  secret  assemblies  among  the  Christians. 

*  Whoever  hy  saoh  a  sin  violated  his  baptismal  vow,  was  excluded  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church. 


—  ^ 


>( 
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and  innocent  meal/  But  these  latter  assemblies  had  been  dis- 
continued in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  edict  against  the 
Hetsriss. 

If  we  compare  Pliny  with  his  friend  Tacitus,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns their  relation  to  Christianity,  the  former  distinguishes  him- 
self at  once  by  the  greater  freedom  and  impartiality  of  his  judg- 
ment. Tacitus,  without  entering  into  any  fiirther  investigation 
of  the  facts,  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  his  prejudices  against 
everything  not  Roman,  against  a  religion  coming  from  the  Jews, 
the  founder  of  which  had  been  executed  by  the  order  of  a  Roman 
governor,  a  religion  which  found  so  many  adherents  among  people 
of  the  lower  class ;  he  is  carried  away  by  the  popular  reports 
which  fell  in  with  those  prejudices.  He  reckons  Christianity 
among  the  many  new  and  bad  customs,  which  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  flowed  together  and  found  sympathy  in  the  great 
capital,  Rome.'  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but  an  exitiabilis  super- 
stitio, — ^in  the  Christians,  only  homines  per  flagitiis  invisos, — 
men  hateful  for  their  crimes,  and  who  deserved  the  severest 
punishments.'  Pliny  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  at  once 
to  a  conclusion  by  his  own  prejudices  or  prevailing  rumours.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  to  enter  into  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
case  before  he  decides.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  in  so  far  as  the  judgment  was  based  on  purely 
moral  grounds,  and  the  general  right  of  mankind  to  freedom  in 
the  worship  of  God  was  recognised.  But  Pliny  shares  in  common 
with  Tacitus  the  partial  and  contracted  views  of  the  Roman 
statesman,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  that  elevated  stand. 
He  sees  in  a  religion  which  absorbs  the  whole  interest  of  men, 
and  makes  them  forget  everything  else,  nothing  but  a  superstitio 
prava,*  or  as  we  might  express  it,  by  converting  the  phrase  into 
modern  language,  a  misty  pietism.  He  requires,  inasmuch  as  he 
looks  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  the  state,  unconditional  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  empire.     With  the  character  of  the  reli- 


^  Plainly  in  contradiction  of  the  popalar  rnmoars  respecting  those  unnatural  repasts 
of  the  ChristianSi  the  epulis  Thyesteis. 

*  Quo  cnncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque. 
'  Sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos. 

*  Not  exitiahiHsy  because  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Christians  were 
blameless  in  their  lives. 
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gion  he  has  nothing  to  do.     Whatever  that  might  be,  defiance  of 
the  imperial  laws  must  be  severely  punished.^ 

The  Christians  must  deny  their  faith,  invoke  the  gods,  offer 
incense  and  pour  out  libations  before  the  image  of  the  emperor, 
together  with  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  curse  Christ.  K  they 
declined  so  to  do,  and,  after  having  been  thrice  called  upon  by 
the  governor  to  abjure  their  faith,  continued  steadfastly  to  con- 
fess that  they  were  Christians,  and  would  remain  so,  Pliny  con- 
demned them  to  death,  as  obstinate  confessors  of  a  religio  illicita, 
who  dared  publicly  defy  the  laws  of  the  empire.  They  who  com- 
plied with  the  governor's  terms  were  pardoned. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  considering  the  rapid  and  powerful 
spread  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  if  the  faith  of  many,  who 
had  come  over  to  the  religion  during  the  peaceful  times  of  Nerva, 
was  of  no  such  nature  as  to  stand  the  trial  of  persecution.  Sud- 
den and  extensive  conversions  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  prove 
the  most  thorough.  So  was  it  in  the  present  case ;  many  who 
had  embraced  Christianity,  or  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  it, 
drew  back  at  the  threatening  prospect  of  death,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  were  visible  in  the  increase  of  the  num- 
bers who  participated  in  the  public  religious  ceremonies. 

In  observing  the  effect  of  his  measures,  Pliny  fell  into  the  same 
mistake  into  which  statesmen,  crafty  in  all  other  things,  have 
often  fallen,  with  regard  to  concerns  which  stand  related  to  what 
is  highest  and  most  free  in  human  nature.  The  happy  issue 
which  for  the  moment  seemed  to  attend  the  course  he  had  chosen, 
led  him  to  hope  that  by  degrees  the  new  sect  might  easily  be 
suppressed,  if  the  same  method  should  continue  to  be  pursued ; 
if  severity  were  suitably  blended  with  mildness ;  if  the  obstinate 
were  punished  to  terrify  the  others,  while  such  as  were  disposed 
to  retract  were  not  driven  to  desperation  by  the  refusal  of  pardon. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  these  transactions  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan,'  he  requested  his  advice  particularly  on  the  following 
questions : — Whether  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  of  different 

^  UU  words  are :  Neque  enim  dabitabam,  qnalecnnque  esset,  qnod  &terentiir,  pervi* 
eaciam  certe  et  inflezibUem  obstinationem  debere  pnniri. 

*  L.  z.  ep.  97.  This  report  of  Pliny,  which  we  have  followed  thus  far,  bears  the 
indabitable  marks  of  genuineness  on  its  face.  No  one  bpt  the  Roman  statesman  could 
so  write  on  the  affair. 
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ages,  or  the  young  and  tender  were  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  way  with  the  more  mature  ?  *  Whether  any  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  repentance,  or  every  person  who  had  once  been  a 
Christian  was  in  every  case  to  be  punished  1  Whether  the  Chris- 
tians were  liable  to  punishment  simply  as  such,  or  only  on  account 
of  other  offences  1  It  is  plain,  from  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
Pliny  above  described,  how  most  of  these  questions  ought,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  view  of  the  case,  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
emperor  approved  of  these  proceedings ;  moreover,  in  deciding 
the  questions  submitted  to  his  authority,  he  went  on  the  same 
principles.  The  Christians,  he  did  not  place  in  the  same  class 
with  ordinary  criminals,  for  whom  the  governors  in  the  provinces 
caused  search  to  be  made  by  the  police.'  They  were  not  to  be 
sought  after;  but  when  information  was  lodged  against  them, 
and  they  were  arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  they  must  be  pun- 
ished. In  what  way  the  emperor  does  not  explain ;  he  even 
admits  that  on  this  point  no  certain  rule  of  general  application 
could  be  given.'  It  appears,  however,  that  the  punishment  was 
generally  understood  to  be  death.  Moreover,  Trajan  accorded 
pardon  to  such  as  manifested  repentance. 

As  early  a  Christian  writer  as  Tertullian  found  that  this  de^ 
cision  involved  a  contradiction.  If  the  emperor  considered  the 
Christians  as  guilty,  he  ought  to  have  directed  that,  like  all  other 
criminals,  they  should  be  sought  out  and  delivered  over  to  pun- 
ishment ;  if  he  regarded  them  as  innocent,  punishment  was  in  all 
cases  alike  unjust.  Without  doubt,  a  correct  judgment  when  the 
matter  is  considered  in  its  purely  moral  aspect ;  but  this  was  not 
the  view  of  it  taken  by  the  emperor.  He  6tood  in  the  position 
of  a  politician  and  a  judge,  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Boman 
State.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  that  open  contempt  of  the  "  Boman 
ceremonies,'*  open  resistance'  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  could 
not  be  suffered  in  any  case  to  go  unpunished,  even  though  no 
act  was  connected  with  it  of  a  morally  punishable  nature.*  Thus 
the  emperor  believed  himself  obliged  to  proceed,  whenever  such 

^  This  qnestion  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  mani/  cHUldren  and  youth 
(see  abore)  were  found  among  the  Christians. 

*  The  ti^fa^^cuSf  Cariosos. 

^  Neqne  enim  in  universum  aliquid,  qnod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat,  constitui  potest. 

*  Like  Plinj ;  see  his  language  cited  on  page  135,  note  1. 
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unlawful  conduct  attracted  public  attention;  but  he  wished,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  ignore  it,  so  that  indulgence  might  be  exer- 
cised to  the  full  extent  compatible  with  due  regard  for  the  laws. 
Agreeing  with  Pliny,  that  Christianity  was  but  a  fanatic  delusion, 
A€  too  probably  imagined,  that  if  severity  were  tempered  with 
clemency,  if  too  much  notice  were  not  to  be  taken  of  the  matter, 
and  if  open  oflfences  were  neither  suffered  to  go  unpunished  nor 
prosecuted  with  rigour,  the  hot  enthusiasm  would  easily  cool  to 
indiflference,  and  the  cause  gradually  expire  of  its  own  accord.  If 
Christianity  had  possessed  no  higher  principle,  the  result  would 
have  justified  the  emperor's  opinion. 

The  change  produced  by  the  rescript  of  Trajan  was  this :  Chris- 
tianity, which  hitherto  had  tacitly  passed  for  an  *'  unlawftil 
religion"  (a  religio  illicita),  was  now  condemned  as  such  by  an 
Ctvpress  law}  It  was  the  emperor  s  design  that  the  Christians 
should  be  subjected  only  to  legal  trials ;  but  the  impulse  had 
been  now  given  to  a  movement  to  which  no  limits  could  be  fixed. 
With  the  political  opposition  associated  itself  the  religious,  which 
exercises  a  vastly  greater  power  on  men's  passions.  The  open 
war  of  paganism  with  the  spiritual  might  that  threatened  its  de- 
struction was  lighted  up.  The  fanatical  rage  of  the  populace 
imagined  it  had  found  a  point  of  union  and  support  in  the  laws, 
and  the  Christians  were  laid  bare  to  their  assaults.  These  com- 
menced in  the  first  years  of  the  government  of  Hadrian,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  117.     There  were  governors 

^  According  to  a  document  preserved  in  the  chronicle  of  Johannes  Malalas  (I.  xi.  p. 
273,  ed.  Niebuhr),  Tiberianiis,  Prtefect  of  Palestina  prima,  had  informed  the  emperor, 
that  the  Christians  offered  themselves  in  crowds,  and  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  effusion  of  blood.  Moved  by  this  information,  the  emperor  issued  a  new  edict, 
forbidding  the  execution  of  the  Christians.  Against  the  authenticity  of  the  writing  here 
communicated,  we  would  not  adduce  the  name  **  Galileans,"  which  is  applied  to  the 
Christians  in  no  other  document  of  this  period.  There  might  have  been  some  particu- 
lar local  reason  for  the  employment  of  this  name.  But  when  Tiberian  says,  that  he 
had  not  become  tired  of  destroying  the  Christians,  this  assuredly  does  not  agree  very 
weU  with  the  above  cited  rescript  of  Trigan,  which  expressly  commands  that  the 
Christians  should  not  he  sought  after.  And  the  statement  that  the  Christians  hastened 
to  surrender  themselves  hardly  agrees  with  the  times.  It  was  the  more  violent  perse- 
cutions which  first  called  forth  such  an  enthusiastic  tendency.  Neither  can  we  regard 
the  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  as  a  document  belonging 
to  this  period.  In  this  narrative  we  do  not  recognise  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and 
therefore  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  entertain  doubts  with  regard  to  everything 
reported  in  this  account ;  as,  for  example,  that  Christians  were  already,  in  the  reign  of 
this  emperor,  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 
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"who  looked  on  the  shedding  of  human  blood  with  indifference,  and 
who  were  rery  ready  to  sacrifice  persecuted  men  to  the  popular 
fury,  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  the  good-will  of  their  pro- 
vinces, or  who  also  shared  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  They 
might  the  more  easily  believe  they  could  pursue  this  course  with 
impunity,  or  even  with  the  emperor's  approbation,  because  they 
knew  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the  sacred  customs  (the  sacra) 
of  his  country.  When,  in  the  year  1 24,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Greece,  and  procured  himself  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  Hellenic 
mysteries,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  begin  their  persecutions  of  the  hated  sect.  The 
two  learned  Christians,  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  were  hence 
induced  to  present,  each  of  them,  to  the  emperor,  an  apology  in 
behalf  of  their  companions  in  the  faith.  But  a  still  greater  influ- 
ence than  could  possibly  have  come  from  such  apologetic  writings, 
was  doubtless  produced  on  an  emperor  who  loved  justice  and 
social  order,  by  the  representations  of  Serrenius  Granianus,  pro- 
consul of  Asia  Minor,  who  complained  of  the  disorderly  attacks 
of  the  populace  on  the  Christians.  In  consequence  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  emperor  issued  a  rescript  to  his  successor  in  office, 
Minucius  Fundanus.^ 

Hadrian  declared  himself  decidedly  against  a  practice  whereby 
the  innocent  might  be  disturbed,  and  opportunity  would  be  given 
to  false  accusers  of  extorting  money  by  threatening  to  bring 
before  the  tribunal  such  as  were  suspected  of  Christianity.'     No 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  rescript  is  proved,  not  only  hj  its  being  cited  in  an  apology 
which  the  bishop  Melito  of  Sardis  addressed  to  the  second  successor  of  this  emperor 
(Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  26) ,  but  still  more  clearly  by  its  contents  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  Christian  would  have  been  contented  with  saying  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
low-believers. That  Hadrian  treated  the  Christians  with  gentleness,  appears  evident 
from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  some  Christian,  who  probably  wrote  not  long  after 
this  time,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pseudo-SibyUines  ;  ^A^yv^i*^»v4s  avh^,  rf  V  Uttrmi 

'  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Rufinus  had  before  him  the  Latin  original,  but  that  Euse- 
bius,  as  usual,  has  not  translated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Eusebius  says  (1.  vi.  c.  9) ; 
7y«  fih  'r»7f  ri/»«^ayr«if  x*V*y'"^  xm»»v^yiat  tta^a^x^^V*  ^^^i^us,  ne  calumniatoribus 
latrocinandi  tribnatur  occasio.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  ever  ooonr  to  Ru- 
finus to  translate  the  general  terra,  xaxtft/^y/a,  into  the  special  one,  latrocinatio,  when 
the  context  furnished  no  oocasion*whatsoever  for  such  a  change ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Eusebius  might  loosely  employ  a  general  term  to  express  the 
special  one  of  the  original.  Latrocinari  is  here  synonymous  with  concutere  elsewhere. 
Tertallian's  words  to  the  Goyemor  Scapula,  when  the  latter  began  to  appear  as  a  perse- 
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accuBaiioiiB  against  Christians  were  to  be  received  bnt  such  as 
were  in  the  legal  form;  the  Christians  were  no  longer  to  be 
arrested  on  mere  popular  clamour.  When  legally  brought  to  trial, 
and  conyicted  of  doing  contrary  to  the  laws/  they  were  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  deserts;  but  a  severe  punishment 
was  also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.  Similar  rescripts  were 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  many  other  provinces.'  If  by  "doing  con- 
trary to  the  laws  "  in  this  rescript,  were  meant  criminal  conduct, 
or  any  infraction  of  civil  order,  without  reference  to  religion,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  consider  it  as  a  proper  edict  of  toleration, 
whereby  Christianity  was  received  into  the  cla^s  of  "  lawful  re- 
ligions ;  '*  but  had  this  been  the  emperor's  intention,  he  would 
certainly  have  explained  more  distinctly  what  was  meant  by  acts 
contrary  to  the  laws.  After  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  a  particular 
declaration,  distinctly  expressed,  was  required,  unless  the  silence 
itself  was  to  be  permitted  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Christians.'  Hadrian's  rescript  was  properly  directed  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  excited  populace  on  such  as  were  reported  to 
be  Christians ;  it  only  required  a  legal  form  of  trial,  which  had 
been  also  the  will  of  Trajan.  At  best,  the  vague  expressions  of 
the  rescript  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christians, 
by  those  who  were  so  disposed.^  It  was  not  so  much  his  regard 
for  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  people,  as  his  love  of  justice, 
that  led  the  emperor  to  the  adoption  of  these  measures;  for 
Hadrian,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  strict  and  zealous 

cntor,  maj  senre  to  explain  the  sense :  Parce  proTincue,  qua  visa  intentione  tna  ob- 
noxia  facta  est  conciissionibiis  et  militum  et  inimiooram  suonun  cujnsqne. 
'  Eos  adversain  leges  quioqoam  agere. 

*  According  to  Melito  of  Sardis.    See  Eoseb.  L  iy.  c.  26. 

*  If  Melito  of  Sardis  (1.  c.)  says  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Marcos  Anreliiis,  that 
his  predecessors  had  honoured  Christianity  together  with  other  modes  of  worship, 
it^if  rmTf  tiXXmss  B^^ti^tnituf  iri^fir«»,  very  little  can  be  inferred  from  this ;  for  who- 
erer  claimed  an  emperor*s  protection  for  Christianity,  would  naturally  make  the  most  of 
what  had  been  done,  or  seemed  to  have  been  done,  for  the  Christians,  by  his  predecessors. 

*  Tertnllian  (ad  Scapnlam,  c  5)  cites  the  examples  of  two  magistrates  who  took 
adrantage  of  this  rescript,  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  Christians.  Vespronins  Oindidus 
dismissed  a  Christian  who  had  been  arraigned  before  him,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
good  order  to  follow  the  damour  of  the  multitude  (quasi  tumultuosnm  civibns  satiafa- 
cere.)  Another,  Pudens,  observing  from  the  protocol  (eloginm)  with  which  a  Chris- 
tian was  sent  over  to  him,  that  he  had  been  seized  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  with 
threats  (ooncussione  ejus  inteUecta),  dismissed  him,  with  the  remark,  that,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  laws,  he  could  not  hear  men  where  there  was  no  certain  legal  accuser. 
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follower  of  the  old  Boman,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  old  Grecian 
religions,  and  looked  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  foreigners  with  dis- 
dain.^ This  temper  of  mind  shines  out  through  the  remarkable 
letter  which  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  Consul  Servianus.*  It  is 
true,  Christianity  in  itself  forms  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  but  is  only  introduced  by  the  way.  He  is  speaking  simply 
of  the  multifarious  and  restless  actirity  of  the  Alexandrians,  of 
their  polypragrnatic  character,  and  of  the  peculiar  religious  syn- 
cretism,  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  common  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs  through  the  whole. 
"  Those  who  worship  Serapis,"  says  Hadrian,  "  are  Christians, 
and  those  who  call  themselyes  bishops  of  Christ  are  worshippers  of 
Serapis.  There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no 
presbyter  of  the  Christians,  who  is  not  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Jews  himself,  when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is 
forced  by  one  party  to  worship  Serapis,  by  the  other  Christ.' 
They  have  but  one  God,  who  is  none.  Him,  Christians,  Jews, 
and  all  races,  worship  alike."*  He  touches  on  Christianity 
merely  as  one  element  in  this  mixture  of  religions.  The  picture 
floating  before  his  mind  is  rather  the  general  aspect  of  Alex- 
andrian life,  or  such  exhibitions  of  it  as  might  be  presented,  for 
example,  in  Gnostic  sects,  which  started  into  existence  there  a^ 
purely  Christian  communities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  from  this  description,  how  very  far  Hadrian  was 
from  respecting  Christianity,  or  monotheistic  religion  generally. 

The  account,  therefore,  appears  incredible,  which  we  have  from 
a  historian  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
jElius  Lampridius,*  that  the  emperor  had  it  in  view  to  place 
Christ  among  the  Roman  gods,  and  hence  caused  to  be  erected 
in  all  the  cities,  temples  without  images,  which  were  called  "  Ha- 

>  Yid.  .£liii8  Spartian.  yita  Hadriani,  c.  22. 

*  Flavii  Vopisci  Saturninus,  c.  8. 

'  Illi,  qui  Serapim  colunt,  Christiani  sunt,  et  deToti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  epis- 
copos  dicuDt  Nemo  illio  archisTnagogus  Judseorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christian- 
orum  presbyter  non  mathematicns,  non  hamsspeXf  non  aliptes.  Compare  this  with 
Juvenal's  description  of  the  braggart  disposition,  the  boastful  pretension  to  clear  under- 
standing of  all  matters,  which  characterized  the  class  whom  he  calls  **  Grsculi."    Bat. 

iii.  V.  75. 

*  Unus  illis  Deus  nullus  est.  Hunc  Christian!,  hnnc  Judaei,  hunc  omnes  yenerantur 
et  gentes. 

'^  Alex.  Sever,  c.  24. 
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drian's  temples"  (templa  Hadriani) ;'  but  that  he  was  prerented, 
by  the  representations  of  the  priests,  from  carrying  out  his  design. 
This  report  probably  sprung  from  the  same  source  with  that  of 
so  many  other  fictitious  legends, — ^the  desire  of  accounting  for 
something,  the  true  cause  of  which  was  unknown ;  in  the  present 
case,  from  the  desire  of  explaining  the  object  of  these  temples, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished.  United  with  this,  was  the  exag- 
gerated opinion,  resting  on  a  few  misapprehended  facts,  of  the 
emperor^s  fayourable  disposition  towards  Christianity.  On  so 
slender  a  foundation,  men  thought  themselves  warranted  to  trans- 
fer to  this  emperor  a  mode  of  thinking  which  they  found  in  others 
who  came  after  him, — as,  for  instance,  in  Alexander  Seyerus. 

Under  this  goyemment,  so  favourable  to  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  empire,  they  suffered  a  serious  persecution  in  another 
quarter.  A  certain  Barcochba, — who  pretended  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, and  under  whom,  as  their  leader,  the  Jews  once  more  revolted 
against  the  Romans, — endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  join  in  the  insurrection. 
Failing  of  his  purpose,  he  caused  those  that  fell  into  his  hands  to 
be  executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  138,  the  rescripts  issued  by 
him  lost  their  power ;  at  the  same  time,  under  the  government  of 
his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  various  public  calamities,  famine, 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  ravaging  fires  at  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Carthage, 
rekindled  the  popular  fury  against  the  Christians  to  greater 
violence  than  ever.*  The  mild  and  philanthropic  emperor  could 
not  approve  of  such  injurious  treatment  of  a  part  of  his  subjects. 
In  different  rescripts,  addressed  to  Grecian  states,  he  declared 
himself  wholly  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  The  indul- 
gence shewn  by  this  emperor  to  the  Christians  would  appear  to 
have  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  length,  might  we  regard  as 
genuine  a  rescript  ascribed  in  all  probability  to  him  (not  to 
his  successor,  Marcus  Anrelius), — the  rescript  to  the  Assembly 
of  Deputies  in  Asia  Minor  (^^bg  fh  xoivhv  ri^g  'A<r/ag);  for  in 
this  he  declares  expressly,  that  the  Christians  were  to  be  punished 
only  when  convicted  of  political  crimes ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  'A)^i«>u*,  mentioQed  already  in  Aretid.  orat.  sacr.  i. 
'  JuUi  CapitoHui  rita  Antouini  Pii,  c.  9. 
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whoever  accused  them  on  the  score  of  their  religion  should  be 
liable  himself  to  prosecution.  But  the  author  of  this  rescript 
speaks  rather  the  language  of  a  Christian  than  of  a  pagan 
emperor,  especially  of  one  whose  distinguishing  praise  was  his 
*'  singular  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  public  ceremonies"  (in- 
Bignis  erga  caerimonias  publicas  cura  et  religio.  Fabretti  marmor.) 
The  succeeding  history,  moreover,  does  not  notice  the  existence 
of  such  an  edict.^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  MarcugL^j^rdius, 
the  philosopher,  a.d.  161^  many  public  calamities  occurred,  par- 
ticularly a  destructive  pestilence,  whose  ravages  gradually  ex- 
tended from  Ethiopia  through  the  entire  Roman  empire  as  far  as 
Gaul.  Such  events  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  injurious 
impression  of  hostility  to  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  on  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude.  It  was  during  this  time,  the  magician  Alexander 
stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  their  gods,  promising  them 
miraculous  aid  from  these  higher  powers,  and  exasperating  their 
hatred  against  the  Christians.  If  the  persecutions  of  this  reign, 
however,  had  sprung  only  from  the  popular  fury,  and  if  Aurelius 
had  been  similarly  disposed  with  his  predecessors,  this  fury  might 
have  been  restrained  also  under  the  influence  of  his  administra- 
tion. But,  on  the  contrary,  we  now  see  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  state  leagued  together  with  the  people  in  the  cause  of  oppres- 
sion. In  Asia  Minor,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  such 
extreme  violence,  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  appeared  as 
their  advocate  before  the  emperor,  said,*  "  The  race  of  God's  wor- 
shippers in  this  country  are  persecuted  as  they  never  were  before, 
by  new  edicts  ;  for  the  shameless  sycophants,  greedy  of  others'  pos- 
sessions,— since  they  are  furnished  by  these  edicts  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  so  doing, — plunder  their  innocent  victims  day  and  night. 
And  let  it  be  right,  if  it  is  done  by  your  command,  since  a  just 
emperor  will  never  resolve  on  any  unjust  measure ;  and  we  will 
cheerfully  bear  the  honourable  lot  of  such  a  death.  Yet  we  would 
submit  this  single  petition,  that  you  would  inform  yourself  re- 

^  Eusebins,  it  is  tme,  sajs  that  Melito  of  Sardis  refers  to  this  rescript  in  his  apology 
addressed  to  the  sncoeeding  emperor.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Melito,  in  the  fragment 
introduced  by  £usebius,yai2s  to  quote  this  rescript,  though  it  would  have  been&r  moro 
favourable  to  the  Christians  than  the  edict  he  actually  cites. 

»  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  26. 
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specting  the  people  who  excite  this  contention,  and  impartially 
decide  whether  they  deserre  punishment  and  death,  or  deliyeranco 
and  peace.  But  if  this  resolve,  and  this  new  edict, — an  edict 
which  ought  not  so  to  be  issued  eren  against  hostile  barbarians, 
— comes  from  yourself,  we  pray  you  the  more  not  to  leave  us  ex- 
posed to  such  public  robbery." 

These  words  of  Melito,  in  which  he  shews  no  less  of  Christian 
dignity  than  of  Christian  prudence,  lead  us  to  several  reflections. 
Already,  after  the  edict  of  Trajan,  Christiana  once  accused  might 
he  punished  with  death  ;  and  this  edict  had  never  been  officially 
revoked,  though  the  clemency  of  the  last  emperors  may  have  ope- 
rated to  prevent  its  being  rigorously  executed.  But  Melito  says, 
that  a  new  and  terrible  edict  had  been  issued  by  the  proconsul, 
inviting  men  to  lodge  informations  against  tlie  Christians.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  happens  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  emperor  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  disor- 
derly practice  of  information,'  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  Aurelius,  in  other  cases,  to  diminish  the  penalties  affixed 
to  crimes  by  the  laws.'  And  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  proconsul 
would  venture  to  issue  a  new  edict  on  his  own  responsibility.  In- 
deed, Melito  himself  seems  not  to  have  believed  otherwise,  than 
that  the  edict  proceeded  from  the  emperor.  Hia  expressions  of 
doubt  were  necessary,  to  enable  him,  with  due  respect  for  the 
imperial  authority,  to  invite  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict. 

Perhaps  by  glancing  at  the  philosophical  and  religious  system 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  understand  better  his  views  and  conduct  with 
regard  to  it.  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  not  calculated  to  make 
him  a  friend  to  the  Christians.  What  he  esteemed  as  the  highest 
attainment,  was  that  composure  in  view  of  death,  which  proceeded 
from  cool  reflection,  from  conviction  on  scientific  grounds — the 
resignation  of  the  sage,  ready  to  surrender  even  personal  existence 
to  the  annihilation  demanded  by  the  iron  law  of  the  universal 
whole.  But  a  thing  altogether  unintelligible  to  him  was  the  en- 
thusiasm, springing  out  of  a  living  faith,  and  a  well-assured  hope, 
grounded  on  that  faith,  with  which  the  Christians  met  deatli.  A 
conviction  which  by  arguments  of  reason  could  not  be  communi- 

»  Julu  Capitolini  vita,  c  U.  «  L.  c.  c.  24. 
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CBjiei  to  all,  appeared  to  him  as  nothing  but  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  many  Christians,  really  under  fanatical  excitement, 
even  courted  death,  might  confirm  him  in  these  views.  He,  too, 
like  Pliny  and  Trajan,  could  see  nothing  in  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire  on  mattqrs  of  religion  but  blind  obstinacy. 

Let  us  quote  the  emperor's  own  language  respecting  the  Chris- 
tians, as  we  find  it  in  his  Meditations.'  "  The  soul,"  he  says, 
"  when  it  must  depart  from  the  body,  should  be  ready  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, to  be  dispersed,  or  to  subsist  a  while  longer  with  the 
body.  But  this  readiness  must  proceed  from  its  own  judgment, 
and  not  from  mere  obstinacy,'  as  with  the  Christians ;  it  must  be 
arrived  at  with  reflection  and  dignity,  so  that  you  could  even  con- 
vince another  without  declamation."  Judging  the  Christians 
from  this  point  of  view,  though  he  found  them  guilty  in  other 
respects  of  nothing  immoral,  though  he  could  hardly  credit  the 
popular  rumours  which  had  been  so  often  refuted,  yet  he  might 
still  regard  them  as  enthusiasts,  dangerous  to  social  order ;  and 
when  he  observed  how  Christianity,  under  the  least  mild  govern- 
ments, was  continually  making  encroachments  on  all  sides,  he 
might  consider  himself  called  upon  to  check  its  further  progress 
by  energetic  measures. 

We  must  see  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  not  barely  the  Eoman  states- 
man and  the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  also  the  man  of  a  child-like 
piety  of  disposition,  for  which  he  was  indebted,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self,' to  the  influence  of  a  pious  mother  on  his  education ;  and 
assuredly,  he  had  received  in  this  way  something  of  more  sub- 
stantial worth  than  an  abstract  religion  of  reason  could  have  given 
him.  To  the  question  (often  proposed  to  the  Christians),  where 
have  you  seen  the  gods,  or  whence  know  you  their  eanstencey  that 
you  so  reverence  them  1  he  answers :  "  In  the  first  place,  they 
make  themselves  visible  even  to  the  eye  of  sense;" — where  we 
may  suppose  he  had  in  mind  either  those  visible  deities,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  appearances  of  the  gods 
in  visions  and  dreams.  "  But  again,  I  have  never.fi.eea  my  own 
soul,  and  yet  I  respect  it.  So,  too,  I  come  to  know  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  because  I  constantly  experience  the  efiects  of  their 

^  L.  xi.  c.  3. 

*  JAfi  Kark  yptXhf  (raf«Ta^#i»,  ur^aytuletfj  pervicacia,  obstinalio. 
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power,  and  hence  I  rererence  them.'*  *  And  certainly  there  was 
truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  those  experiences,  although  Marcus 
Aurelius  knew  not  the  "  unknown  God"  from  whom  they  came, 
and  to  whom  they  were  designed  to  lead  him,  as  the  God  of  reve- 
lation ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says,  on  a  retrospect  of  the 
divine  proyidence  which  had  guided  him  along  from  childhood,  '^  So 
far  as  it  depended  on  the  gods,  on  the  influences  coming  from 
them,  on  their  aids  and  suggestions,  I  might  have  attained  already 
to  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  hut  if  I  still  fall  short  of  this 
mark,  it*is  my  own  fault,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  my  neglect  of 
following  the  admonitions,  I  might  almost  say,  the  express  instruc- 
tions, of  the  gods."*  We  find  traces  in  his  writings  of  an  honest 
Belf-examination ;  we  see  how  yery  far  he  was  from  confounding 
himself  with  the  ideal  of  the  wise  man ;  how  the  sense  of  his  own 
deficiency  disposed  him  to  gentleness  towards  others.  It  is  true, 
such  kind  of  self-knowledge  which,  for  others,  led  the  way  to 
Christianity,  could  not  conduct  him  thither,  because  he  was  skilful 
in  interpreting  those  inner  experiences  by  his  Stoic  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  which  made  the  bad  necessary,  no  less  than  the  good,  to 
the  realization  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  in  this  view, 
also,  he  found  comfort  in  a  stoical  resignation ;  for  says  he, 
"  Wh«i  you  see  others  sin,  reflect  that  you  also  sin  in  various 
ways,  and  are  just  such  as  they.  And  though  you  abstain  from 
many  sinful  actions,  yet  you  have  within  the  inclination  to  commit 
them,  though  you  may  be  restrained  from  indulging  it,  by  fear,  by 
yanity,  or  some  similar  motive.* '*  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
those  who,  like  the  Platonists  above  mentioned,  were  seeking  for 
a  middle  way  between  superstition  and  infidelity.  He  desired  a 
cheerful  piety,  without  superstition.  He  believed  honestly,  as  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  passages  above  cited,  in  the  reality  of  the 
gods,  and  of  their  appearances.  With  other  deyout  pagans  of  his 
time,  he  was  convinced  that  the  gods  reyealed  in  dreams,  sent  to 
those  that  honoured  them,  the  knowledge  of  remedies  for  bodily 
disease,  and  imagined  that  he  had  experienced  such  assistance 
himself  in  several  cases  of  sickness.*  When  the  pestilence  already 
mentioned  was  raging  in  Italy,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  warning  to 
restore  the  ancient  worship  in  its  minutest  particulars.    He  sum- 

*  L.  xii.  c.  28.  ■  I*  i.  c.  17.  '  L.  xl  c.  18.  *  L.  i.  c.  17 
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moncd  priests  from  all  quarters  to  Borne,  and  ercn  put  off  Lis 
expedition  against  the  Marcomannians,  for  the  purpose  of  cole- 
hrating  the  religious  solemnities  by  which  he  hoped  that  the  evil 
might  he  averted.'  The  multitude  of  victims  which  he  caused  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the-  preparation  for  that  war,  provoked  ridicule, 
even  from  many  of  the  pagans.' 

It  may  easily  be  explained,  then,  how  an  emperor,  with  the 
love  of  justice,  and  the  gentleness  which  we  see  expressed  in  the 
actions  and  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  yet,  from  a  poli- 
tical and  a  religious  interest,  become  a  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. We  have  a  law  from  him,  which  condemns  to  banishment 
on  an  island,  those  "  that  do  any  thing  whereby  a  superstitious 
fear  of  the  deity  could  be  insinuated  into  men's  excitable  minds."* 
That  this  law  was  pointed  at  the  Christians  cannot,  indeed,  be 
asserted  ;  inasmuch  as  there  were,  under  this  government,  an  un- 
usual number  of  magicians  and  popular  impostors,  by  whose  prac- 
tices such  a  law  may  have  been  called  forth.  But  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  like  Celsus,  who  wrote  at  that 
time  against  the  Christians,  would  not  scruple  to  place  the  latter 
in  the  same  class  with  the  others.  This  prince  was  inclined  to 
pardon  such  as  confessed  their  crimes  and  shewed  signs  of  peni- 
tence, even  in  cases  where  he  could  have  punished  without  being 
severe.*  But  the  Christians  could  not  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
they  had  done  wrong ;  they  rather  persisted  in  that  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  the  em- 
peror directed  that  every  means  should  he  employed  to  constrain 
them  to  a  renunciation  of  their  faith  ;  and  only  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, when  they  could  not  be  forced  to  submit,  was  the  punishment 
of  death  to  be  inflicted.  But  an  ill-advised  humanity,  aiming  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  might  easily  become  the  occa- 
sion of  much  cruelty. 

Bringing  together  what  offers  itself  to  our  notice  as  peculiar  in 
the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time,  we  find  two  things 
particularly  worthy  of  remark  :  firsts  that  search  was  made  for 

*  Jul.  Capitol,  c.  13  et  21. 

'  Hence  the  epigrain,  cl  Xtvxdt  /3«i«  JA^^xi^  r^  Kaio'a^t  i  £f  tri  vtx4ffisy  hfiuf  itwXo- 
ut0M,    Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  zxr.  c.  4. 

'  Relegandnm  ad  insnlam  qui  aliqtiid  fecerit,  qao  leves  homioum  animi  superstitione 
nurainis  terreantur,  in  the  Pandects. 

*  8oe  tlic  example  in  Capitolinus,  c.np.  13- 
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the  Christians  by  express  command ;  although,  indeed,  such  search 
was  often  anticipated  by  the  popular  fury.  We  have  seen  above, 
that,  according  to  Trajan's  rescript,  the  Christians  were  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  criminals  for  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  provincial  authorities  to  make  search.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
diligent  search  was  made  for  them  ;  and  they  were  often  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves  to  save  their  lives,  as  appears  from  the  seve- 
ral accounts  of  the  persecutions,  and  from  the  assertions  of  Cel- 
BUS.*  Nexty  the  practice  hitherto  had  been  this  :  when  the  Chris- 
tians accused,  after  repeated  summons,  persisted  in  refusing  to 
deny  their  faith,  they  were  executed  without  torture.  Now  it 
was  attempted  to  force  them  to  a  denial  by  tortures.  An  edict 
which  agrees  in  all  respects  with  this  practice,  is  still  extant, 
under  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,^  and  as  in  style  and 
contents  it  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  may,  doubtless,  be 
the  edict  against  the  Christians,  originally  addressed  by  this 
emperor  ( Aurelius)  to  the  presidents  of  the  provinces.  It  runs  thus : 
"  We  have  heard  that  the  laws  are  violated  by  those  who  in  our 
times  call  themselves  Christians.  Let  them  be  arrested  ;  and 
unless  they  offer  to  the  gods,  let  them  be  punished  with  divers 
tortures  ;  yet  so  that  justice  may  be  mingled  with  severity,  and 
that  the  punishment  may  cease,  as  soon  as  the  end  is  gained  of 
extirpating  the  transgressors."  The  last  clause  is  altogether  in 
the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  governors  were  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  one  object,  which  was  to  put  down  Christianity 
in  its  collision  with  the  State  religion,  and  to  bring  men  back  to 
the  worship  of  the  Boman  gods.  They  were  not  to  act  by  the 
promptings  of  blind  passion  ;  but  even  such  a  clause  was  plainly 
insufScient  to  place  a  check  on  cruel  and  arbitrary  measures.^ 

^  Celflos,  speaking  of  the  Christians^  that  not  without  reason  they  do  every  thing  in 

concealment:    *Ari  hthvfAifoi  rnt  Ivti^mfUftif  »vrett  ^/xifv  r«v  B-mvetrtv,    L.  i.  c.  1. 

Hr«/  ftvyittTtf   XMt  x^uitrifit9»i  <t  aXtftiafitvti  xmi  av'tXXvfAtfat.      L.  viii.  C.  41.     *T/»4wv 

%l  »&9  v-Xtttmrtet  Tt$  tri  Xa»/«VArr,  »XXm  ^ijrc  7r«i    ir^»(  B-atdr»v  it»fi9,    L.  viii.  c.  69. 

*  A  name  which,  as  Pagi  and  Buinart  rightly  conjectured,  probably  stands  for  Aure- 
lius. 

*  The  edict,  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  actis  Symphoriani,  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  speak,  reads  in  the  original  as  follows :  **  Aurelianus  Imperator  omnibus 
administratoribus  sois  atqae  rectoribus.  Comporimns  ab  his,  qui  so  teroporibus  nostris 
Christianos  dicunt,  legam  pnecepta  violari.  Jblos  comprehensos,  nisi  diis  nostris  sacri- 
ficaverint,  diversis  pnnite  cruciatibos,  quatonus  habeat  duttrictio  prolata  justitiam  et 
in  rosecandis  criminibus  ultio  termimita  jam  finom."   Certainly  no  unprejudiced  person 
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We  proceed  now,  under  tKe  guidance  of  authentic  records,  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  the  manner  in  which  these  persecutions  were 
conducted  in  the  proyinces,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Christians 
under  them. 

We  have  first  to  notice  that  which  befel  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
in  167,  and  in  which  the  aged  and  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp,  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  gave  up  his  life.  Of  this  persecu- 
tion we  have  a  detailed  account  in  a  circular-letter  addressed  by 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  other  Christian  churches.^  The  pro- 
consul of  Asia  Minor  at  that  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
personally  hostile  to  the  Christians ;  but  the  heathen  populace, 
with  whom  the  lower  class  of  Jews  had  united  themsehes,  were 
fiercely  hot  against  them.  The  proconsul  yielded  to  the  popular 
violence  and  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  He  endeavoured  to  move 
the  Christians  by  threats,  by  displaying  before  them  the  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  the  savage  animals  to  which  they  were  to  be 
thrown,  to  deny  their  faith ;  if  they  remained  firm,  he  condemned 
them  to  death.  In  one  respect,  he  certainly  evinced  too  ready  a 
compliance  with  the  ferocious  will  of  the  people.    He  chose  deaths 


can  suppose  Uiis  edict  to  be  sporious,  as  tbere  was  no  imaginable  end  to  be  gained  by 
a  forgery,  as  it  is  conoeiyed  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  Pagan  statesmen,  and  expressed  in 
the  offioial  language  of  the  times.  If  it  belonged  to  the  age  of  Aurelian,  whose  name 
it  bears,  the  martyr  in  whose  history  it  stands  must  have  perished  in  that  reign.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  the  persecution  under  this  emperor  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  the  e£fu8ion  of  Christian  blood  (see  beyond.)  The  manner,  too,  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians are  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  by  no  means  old,  suits  better  to  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius 
than  that  of  Aurelian,  when  the  Christian  sect  had  now  been  so  long^nown.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  Christians,  that  by  the  exercise  of  their  religion  they  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  empire,  would  hardly  be  so  stated  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  since 
Christianity  had  at  that  time  been  already  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  admitted  into 
the  class  of  '*  rdigiones  licitse."  No  doubt,  therefore,  Aurelius  is  the  proper  reading, 
instead  of  Aurelianus,  such  names  being  frequently  confounded  with  each  other.  But 
Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus  is  out  of  the  question,  since  he  was  woU  disposed  towards 
the  Christians.  80  it  can  only  be  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  What  Gieseler  has  said 
against  this  hypothesis,  in  the  second  yoI.  of  his  Church  History  (2  te  Auflage,  S.  134), 
does  not  suffice,  to  say  the  least,  to  invalidate  the  above  reasoning.  The  language  of 
the  concluding  clause  is  somewhat  singular,  it  is  true,  for  the  age  of  the  Antonines ; 
yet  I  find  nothing  in  particular  in  it  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Latinity  of  that  age ; 
and  it  by  no  means  seems  so  clear  to  me  that  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  %ould  not  have 
employed  the  words  rectores  (rector  provincise,  see  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  4),  and  achni- 
nUtraioreSf  to  designate  the  various  governors. 

^  By  portions  in  Euseb.  L  iv.  c  15.    More  complete  in  the  collections  of  the  Patres 
ApoitolicL 
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that  were  painful  and  ignominious ;  such  as  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts  or  perishing  at  the  stake — punishments  he  was  not  com^ 
pelled  to  resort  to  by  the  laws.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if 
the  laws  denounced  death  in  general  terms,  as  the  penalty  for  per- 
seyerance  in  Christianity,  it  was  considered  right  to  assume,  that 
such  as  wore  not  Homan  citizens  ought  to  suffer  a  more  painful 
death  than  those  who  were/ 

Under  the  most  agonizing  torments,  calculated  to  excite  pity 
even  in  pagan  bystanders,  the  Christians  displayed  great  tran- 
quillity and  composure.  "  They  made  it  evident  to  us  all,'*  says 
the  Church,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings,  they  were  ab- 
sent from  the  body ;  or  rather,  that  the  Lord  stood  by  them  and 
walked  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and,  staying  themselves  on  the 
grace  of  Christ,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  torments  of  the  world." 
But  even  here  the  difference  was  shewn  betwixt  the  momentary 
intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  with  a  rash  confidence  in  itself, 
courted  and  defied  danger,  and  that  calm,  deliberate  submission 
to  God's  will,  which  first  awaited  his  call,  and  then  looked  to  him 
for  the  needed  strength.  A  certain  Phrygian,  Quintus  by  name, 
of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  by  nature  to  fanatical  extravagance, 
presented  himself,  in  company  with  many  others,  whom  he  had 
wrought  up  by  his  discourses  to  the  same  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
zeal,  uncalled  for,  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared 
himself  a  Christian.  But  when  the  magistrate  pressed  him,  ^nd 
wrought  upon  his  fears  by  shewing  him  the  wild  beasts,  he  yielded, 
swore  by  the  gonius  of  the  emperor,  and  sacrificed.  After  stating 
this  fact,  the  Church  adds,  "  We  therefore  praise  not  those  who 
voluntarily  surrender  themselves  ;  for  so  are  we  not  taught  in  the 
Gospel.'"  Quite  different  from  this  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  Polycarp,  now  ninety  years  of  age.  When  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  people,  demanding  his  death,  it  was  his 

^  To  many  of  the  crimes  charged  on  the  Christiana  by  blind  popular  rumour,  mch 
capital  punishments  were  assigned.  Qui  sacra  impia  noctnmaye,  ut  quern  obcantarent, 
fecerint  fitciendare  curayerint,  aut  cmci  sufHgunturf  ant  bestiis  objiciuntur.  Qui  homi- 
nem  immolaverint,  sive  ejus  sanguine  litaverint,  ianum  templumve  pollnerint,  bestiis 
objiciuntnri  rei  si  honestiores  sint,  capite  puniuntur.  Magic®  artis  conscios  summo 
sopplicio  affici  placuit,  id  est,  bestiis  objici  aut  cmci  suffigi,  ipsi  autem  magi  vivi  exu- 
runtnr.     Julius  Paulus  in  sententiis  receptis. 

'  Aik  vZv  «v«  Wtuf9vfAtf  rtvf  w^fsivTmf  ImvrMf  (where,  if  it  is  not  bad  Greek,  the 
reading  diould  be  U«yr«f),  IwM  9»x  •«'«'•'*  isidrtm  ri  iv«yyiA««v. 
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intention  at  first  to  remain  quietly  in  the  city,  and  await  the 
issue  which  God  might  ordain  for  him.  But,  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  Church,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  refuge  in 
a  neighbouring  villa.  Here  he  spent  the  time,  with  a  few  friends, 
occupied,  day  and  night,  in  praying  for  all  the  churches  through- 
out the  world.  When  search  was  made  for  him,  he  retreated  to 
another  villa ;  and  directly  after  appeared  the  servants  of  the 
police,  to  whom  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  betrayed  by  un- 
worthy men,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  bishop  himself, 
indeed,  was  gone ;  but  they  found  two  slaves,  one  of  whom  was 
put  to  the  torture,  and  betrayed  the  place  whither  Polycarp  had 
fled  for  refuge.  As  they  were  approaching,  Polycarp,  who  was  in 
the  highest  story  of  the^  dwelling,  might  have  escaped  to  another 
house  by  the  flat  roof  peculiar  to  the  oriental  style  of  building ; 
but  he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Descending  to  the 
oflScers  of  justice,  he  ordered  whatever  they  chose  to  eat  and  drink 
to  be  placed  before  them,  requesting  them  only  to  indulge  him  with 
one  hour  for  quiet  prayer.  But  the  fulness  of  his  heart  hurried 
him  through  two  hours,  so  that  the  pagans  themselves  were  touched 
by  his  devotion. 

The  time  being  now  come,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  city  on  an 
ass,  where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  police  (g/^??- 
vctf^og),  coming,  with  his  father,  from  the  town.  He  took  up 
Polycarp  into  his  chariot,  and,  addressing  him  kindly,  asked 
"  what  harm  there  could  be  in  saying  *  the  emperor^  our  Lordy 
and  in  sacrificing."  At  first  Polycarp  was  silent ;  but  as  they 
went  on  to  urge  him,  he  said  mildly,  "  I  shall  not  do  as  you 
advise  me."  When  they  perceived  they  could  not  persuade  him, 
they  grew  angry.  With  opprobrious  language,  he  was  thrust  out 
of  the  carriage  so  violently  as  to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his  legs. 
Without  looking  round,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheerful  and 
composed,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Having  arrived 
before  the  proconsul,  he  was  urged  by  the  latter  to  have  respect 
at  least  to  his  own  old  age,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  " 
and  give  proof  of  his  penitence,  by  joining  in  the  shout  of  the 
people,  "  Away  with  the  godless  !"  Polycarp  looked  with  a  firm 
eye  at  the  assembled  crowd,  pointing  to  them  with  his  finger; 
then  with  a  sigh,  and  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  he  said,  **  Away 
with  the  godless!"     But  when  the  proconsul  urged  him  farther. 
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"Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee."  " Six-and-eighty 
years,"  the  old  man*  replied,  "  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good ;  and  how  could  1  curse  him,  my  Lord  and 
Saviour !"  The  proconsul  still  persisting  to  urge  him,  "  Well," 
said  Polycarp,  "  if  you  would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
I  am  a  Christian.  Would  you  know  what  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  appoint  me  an  hour  and  hear  me."  The  proconsul, 
who  shewed  here  how  far  he  was  from  sharing  in  the  fanatic  spirit 
of  the  people,  how  gladly  he  would  have  saved  the  old  man,  if  he 
could  have  appeased  the  mmltitude,  said,  ^'  Do  but  persuade  the 
people."  Polycarp  replied,  "  To  you  I  was  bound  to  give  account 
of  myself;  for  our  religion  teaches  us  to  pay  due  honour  to  the 
powers  ordained  of  God,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice 
to  our  salvation.  But  those  I  regard  as  not  worthy  of  hearing 
me  defend  myself  before  them.'*  The  governor  having  once  more 
threatened  him  in  vain  with  the  wild  beasts  and  the  stake,  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  in  the  circus,  •*  Polycarp  has 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian  !"  With  these  words  was  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  oi  death.  The  heathen  populace,  with  an 
infuriate  shout,  replied,  "  This  is  the  teacher  of  atheism,  the  father 
of  the  Christians,  the  enemy  of  our  gods,  by  whom  so  many  have 
been  turned  from  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  from  sacrifice." 
The  proconsul  having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  that 
Polycarp  should  die  at  the  stake,  Jews  and  pagans  hastened  to- 
gether, to  bring  wood  from  the  shops  and  the  baths.  As  they 
were  about  to  fasten  him  with  nails  to  the  stake  of  the  pile,  he 
said,  ^'  Leave  me  thus ;  he  who  has  strengthened  me  to  encounter 
the  flames,  will  also  enable  me  to  stand  firm  at  the  stake."  Before 
the  fire  was  lighted  he  prayed,  "  Lord,  Almighty  God,  Father  of 
thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received 
from  thee  the  knowledge  of  thyself;  God  of  angels,  and  of  the 
whole  creation  ;  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  just  that  live  in 
thy  presence ;  I  praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of 
this  day  and  of  this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  thy  Wit- 
nesses, in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ." 

What  appeared  the  greatest  thing,  to  this  Church,  was  not  the 
martyr's  death  of  Polycarp  in  itself,  but  the  Christian  manner  in 
which  it  was  suffered.  They  expressed  it  as  their  conviction,  that 
all  had  been  so  ordered,  that  he  might  exhibit  what  was  the  essen- 
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tial  character  of  CTangelical  martyrdom ;'  "  for,"  so  they  >vrite, 
"  he  waited  to  be  delivered  up  (did  not  press  forward  uncalled  to 
the  mai'tyr's  death),  imitating  in  this  respect  our  Lord,  and  leav- 
ing an  example  for  us  to  follow  ;  so  that  we  should  not  look  to 
that  alone  which  may  conduce  to  our  own  salvation,  but  also  to 
that  which  may  be  serviceable  to  our  neighbour.  For  this  is  the 
nature  of  true  and  genuine  charity,  to  seek  not  merely  our  own 
salvation,  but  the  salvation  of  all  the  brethren."* 

The  death  of  the  pious  shepherd  contributed  also  to  the  tem- 
poral advantage  of  his  flock.  The  rage  of  fanaticism,  after  having 
obtained  this  victim,  became  somewhat  cooled ;  and  the  pro- 
consul, who  was  no  personal  enemy  of  the  Christians,  suspended 
all  farther  search,  and  refused  to  know  that  another  Christian 
existed. 

The  second  persecution  imder  this  emperor's  reign,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  fell  upon  the  churches  of  Lyons  (Lugdunum), 
and  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  177,  and  the  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  details,  is  a  letter  from 
these  Churches  to  those  of  Asia  Minor.'  The  fanatic  excitement 
of  the  populace  in  these  cities  was  the  same  as  at  Smyrna,  if  not 
still  higher;  but  in  addition  to  this,  the  superior  magistrates 
seem  to  have  been  infected  with  the  rage  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  bursts  of  popular  fury  had  gradually  increased  in  violence ; 
the  Christians  were  insulted  and  abused  whenever  they  appeared 
abroad,  and  were  plundered  in  their  own  houses.  At  length  the 
better  known  were  seized  and  conducted  before  the  magistrates. 
Having  avowed  themselves  Christians,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  for  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  or  legate,  they 
could  not  be  brought  at  once  to  trial.  The  legate,  on  his  arrival, 
immediately  began  the  examination  with  tortures,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Christians  to  abjure,  but  also  of  wring- 
ing from  them  a  confession  of  the  truth  respecting  those  absurd 
stories  of  unnatural  crimes,  of  which  they  were  so  generally 


tuuyyiktfif  fia^rv^tpf, 

'  Ilf^is^syiv  y»(^  ^yct  xit^et^»Pri^  tits  »cti  i  xS^tof^  7r«  ftifAnrai  xa}  hftut  avrcu  ytvti/tifieif  fth 
/A9VC9  &xc^evvrts  rl  xttf  lavrovf^  aXXa  xiti  ri  xttra  revs  <ri>.«f,  ayeiv'tif  yuo  aXi^$»vf  xxi 
(iiSaleti  lirrh  fAti  fiivpf  l«i;r«y  B^iXuf  ^ei^tc^atj  &X.Xtt  xx)  Tcivrxf  rohf  HtX^ovf, 
*  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  1. 
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accused.  Yettios  Epagathns,  on  learning  that  such  charges  were 
liud  against  his  brethren,  felt  constrained  to  present  himself  at 
the  legate's  tribunal  as  a  witness  of  their  innocence.  He  de- 
manded a  hearing,  since  he  wished  to  shew  that  nothing  of  a 
criminal  nature  was  transacted  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  The 
legate  refused  to  listen,  but  only  asked  him  if  he  too  was  a  Chris- 
tian. When  ho  distinctly  admitted  that  he  was,  he  was  impri- 
soned with  the  rest,  as  the  Christian's  advocate  (^tt^dxXriroi 
X£i<frtavSjv,)  Although  the  testimony  of  slaves  against  their 
masters  was,  by  an  ancient  law,^  made  inadmissible  in  criminal 
causes, — a  law,"  it  must  be  owned,  often  violated  in  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  times  of  the  empire,' — ^yet  fanaticism  would 
allow  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  regular  forms  of  justice. 
The  testimony  of  slaves  was  welcome,  if  it  served  to  establish  the 
incredible  charges  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Christians.  The 
torture  must  be  applied  to  pagan  slaves.  Terror  made  them  say 
what  they  were  required  to  say, — that  those  abominations,  of 
which  blind  rumour  accused  the  Christians,  were  practised  by 
their  masters.  Men  now  believed  they  had  a  right  to  indulge 
themselves  in  every  cruelty.  No  kindred,  no  age  nor  sex  was 
spared.  In  the  firmness  and  composure  of  many  Christians,  under 
tortures  the  most  refined,  it  was  seen,  say  the  Churches  in  their 
report  of  these  proceedings,  "  how  they  were  bedewed  and  invi- 
gorated by  the  spring  of  living  water  that  flows  from  the  heart  of 
Christ ;  how  nothing  is  dreadful  where  the  love  of  the  Father 
dwells;  nothing  painful  -where  the  glory  of  Christ  prevails." 
Pothinug,  the  aged  bishop  of  the  Church,  a  man  of  ninety  years, 
infirm  with  old  age  and  a  sickness  from  which  he  was  but  just 
recovered,  but  inspired  with  the  vigour  of  youth  by  his  zeal  to 
bear  witness  of  the  truth,  was  also  dragged  before  the  tribunal. 
The  legate  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christians  ? " 
He  answered,  "  You  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  him  when 
you  shew  yourself  worthy  of  it."     All  who  surrounded  the  tri- 

*  Yetere  senatnscoDsnlto  qtuestio  in  caput  Domini  prohibebatur.  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  ii. 
c  30. 

s  Even  Plinj  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  law,  in  conducting  his  investi- 
gations against  the  Christians. 

*  When  Tiberius  first  allowed  himself  in  this  practice,  he  was  in  the  habit,  before  he 
put  the  qusstio  per  tormenta,  of  giving  the  slaves  their  freedom,  so  as  to  observe  the 
kw  in  appearance— callidus  et  novi  juris  repertor,  as  Tacitus  calls  him  for  this  reason. 
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bunal  now  strove  with  each  other  in  venting  their  rage  on  the 
venerable  old  man.  Scarcely  breathing,  he  was  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  survived  only  two  days.  Even  those  who  yielded 
and  denied  gained  nothing  by  their  inconstancy.  They  were  now 
cast  into  prison,  not  indeed  as  Christians,  but  as  guilty  of  those 
crimes  with  which  the  Christians  were  charged ;  and  to  justify 
the  proceeding,  advantage  had  doubtless  been  taken  of  the  fact, 
that  several,  under  the  pains  of  torture,  had  acknowledged  guilt. 
Numbers  perished  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  the  prisons,  where  means 
had  been  devised  for  adding  to  their  torment,  and  even  hunger 
and  thirst  employed  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  these  impri- 
soned confessors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Church,  "many  who  had  endured  so  severe  torments  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  be  restored  by  the  most  careful 
assiduities,  continued  to  live  in  their  dungeon,  destitute  indeed 
of  human  aid,  but  strengthened  and  refreshed  in  soul  and  body 
by  the  Lord,  so  that  they  could  encourage  and  comfort  the  rest. 
It  so  happened,  *  by  the  grace  of  God  who  wills  not  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  but  has  joy  in  his  repentance,'  that  the  exhortations 
of  these  heroes  of  the  faith  had  a  powerful  effect  on  many  who 
had  been  induced  to  deny  their  religion,  and  the  mother  church 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  once  more  alive  from  the 
prison  those  whom  she  had  cast  forth  as  dead." 

The  number  of  the  prisoners  being  large,  including  several 
Roman  citizens,  who  could  not  be  sentenced  in  the  province,  it 
was  thought  best  by  the  legate,  with  regard  to  them  all,  to  send 
his  report  to  Rome,  and  wait  until  the  emperor's  answer  deter- 
mined their  fate.  The  imperial  rescript  was  to  this  effect,  that 
those  who  denied  should  be  set  free,  and  the  rest  beheaded.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aurelius  possessed  the  same 
views  as  Trajan,  and  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  the  current 
charges  laid  against  the  Christians. 

The  legate  now  summoned  first  before  his  tribunal  all  who,  in 
the  previous  examinations,  had  been  brought  to  abjure  their  faith, 
and  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  decision  of  their  fate.  Nothing 
else  was  expected  than  that  they  would  stand  by  their  denial,  and 
thus  obtain  deliverance ;  but  great  were  the  rage  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  multitude  at  seeing  many  of  these  now  stand  forth  and 
maintain  a  steadfast  confession,  thus  passing  sentence  of  death  on 
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themselves ;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  none  re- 
mained without  but  such  as  possessed  none  of  the  marks  of  faith, 
no  anticipation  of  the  Lord's  bridal  garment,  no  fear,  but  had 
already,  by  their  conduct,  dishonoured  the  way  of  truth.  Those 
of  the  prisoners  who  possessed  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizenship  the 
legate  ordered  to  be  executed  with  the  sword  ;  although,  to  gra- 
tify the  fury  of  the  populace,  he  caused  one  of  these,  Attains,  in 
violation  of  the  laws,  to  undergo  a  variety  of  tortures,  and  at  last 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  not  imtil  after  he  had  sur- 
vived the  whole  was  the  sword  of  mercy  allowed  to  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings.  The  rest  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  Two 
of  these, — Ponticus,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  Blandina,  a  young 
woman, — whom  they  attempted  first  to  intimidate  by  making 
them  witness  the  sufferings  of  the  others,  and  then  to  shake  from 
their  constancy  by  exhausting  upon  them  all  their  means  of  tor- 
ture, created  universal  astonishment  at  what  God's  power  could 
effect  in  such  weak  and  tender  vessels.  Although  the  intoxica- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  suppressing  the  natural  feelings,  is  capable 
of  producing  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  yet  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  martyrs  was  distinguished  by  those  true  marks,  a  sobriety 
and  a  humility  indicating  the  sense  of  weakness,  and  by  love  and 
gentleness.  They  declined  the  honours  which  the  Christians 
were  eager  to  bestow  on  them.  Even  when  they  were  led  back 
to  prison,  after  having  repeatedly  undergone  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  still  they  were  by  no  means  confident  of  victory,  well 
foreseeing  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  They 
pointedly  contradicted  such  as  dignified  them  with  the  name  of 
"  martyrs."  "  This  name,"  said  they,  "  properly  belongs  only 
to  the  true  and  faithful  Witness,*  the  First-born  from  the  dead, 
the  Prince  of  life ;  or,  at  least,  only  to  those  martyrs  whose  testi- 
mony Christ  has  sealed  by  their  constancy  to  the  end.  We  are 
but  poor,  humble  confessors."  With  tears  they  besought  the 
brethren  fervently  to  pray  for  them,  that  they  might  attain  to 
the  glorious  consummation.  They  received,  with  the  kindest 
love,  such  as  had  fallen  from  the  faith  ;  they  became  their  com- 
panions in  prison,  praying,  with  many  tears,  that  the  Lord  would 
restore  these  dead  once  more  to  life.  Even  their  persecutors 
were  never  mentioned  by  them  with  resentment ;  but  they  prayed 

*  M«(rvf,  Revel,  i.  5. 
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that  God  would  forgive  those  who  had  subjected  them  to  such 
cruel  sufferings.  They  left  as  a  legacy  to  their  brethren,  not 
strife  and  war,  but  joy  and  peace,  unanimity  and  love. 

With  the  mutilation  and  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  rage 
of  the  populace  had  finally  reached  its  utmost  height.  The 
ashes,  with  all  the  fire  had  left,  was  cast  into  the  neighbouring 
Khone,  that  not  a  remnant  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  might 
pollute  the  earth.  Neither  by  money,  nor  by  entreaties,  could 
the  Christians  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  those  so  dear  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  The  blinded  pagans  ima- 
gined they  could,  in  this  way  also,  confound  the  hopes  of  the 
Christians.  "  We  will  now  see,"  said  they,  "  whether  they  will 
arise,  and  whether  God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them  out  of 
our  hands."  Yet  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  Christians,  that 
even  here  men  at  last  became  weary  of  bloodshed,  so  that  a 
branch  of  the  Church  survived  this  terrible  persecution. 

In  places  where  but  few  Christians  dwelt,  they  could  more 
easily  remain  concealed,"  and  the  popular  rage  was  not  turned 
against  them.  In  such  districts  the  governors  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  set  on  foot  any  inquiries  for  them,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  when  individuals  had  become  notorious  as  enemies  of 
the  State  religion.  A  case  of  this  sort  occurred  about  this  time 
in  the  town  of  A^itun,'  at  no  great  distance  from  Lyons.  No 
one  in  the  place  was  thinking  of  a  persecution  against  the  small 
number  of  obscure  Christians  who  were  to  be  found  there,  when 
an  individual  first  drew  upon  himself  the  public  attention.  The 
noisy  multitude  were  celebrating,  with  great  display,  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  probably  derived  from  Asia 
Minor  through  the  same  channel  which  Christianity  afterwards 
found,  was  held  here  in  the  highest  repute.  An  image  of  Cybele, 
in  one  of  the  usual  sacred  cars,  was  carried  round  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  a  vast  crowd  of  the  people.  All  fell  upon  their 
knees  ;  but  Sjmphorian,  a  young  man  of  a  respectable  family  and 
a  Christian,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by,  thought  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  unite  in  the  ceremony,  and  when  called 
upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  he  might  easily  take  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  As  a  violator  of  the  public 
ceremony  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  was  immediately  Beized 

^  Aagnaiodunam,  ^Edaa. 
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and  conducted  before  the  governor,  Heraclius,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity.  Said  the  goremor  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Christian.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  escaped  our  notice,  because  so  few  of 
the  followers  of  this  sect  happen  to  be  among  us."  "  I  am  a 
Christian,"  he  replied ;  "  I  worship  the  true  God,  who  reigns  in 
heaven ;  but  your  idol  I  cannot  worship ;  nay,  if  permitted,  I 
will  dash  it  in  pieces  on  my  own  responsibility."  Upon  this, 
the  governor  declared  him  guilty  of  a  double  crime, — against  the 
religion^  and  against  the  laws  of  the  State ;  and  as  Symphorian 
could  be  moved  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises  to  abandon  his 
faith,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  As  they  led  him  to  the 
execution,  his  mother  cried  out  to  him,  "  My  son,  my  son,  have 
the  living  Ood  in  thy  heart.  Be  steadfast.  There  is  nothing 
fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  conducts  thee  to  life.  Let 
thy  heart  be  above,  my  son ;  look  up  to  Him  who  dwells  in  hea- 
ven. To-day  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  but  transfigured  to 
a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son,  thou  art  this  day 
passing  to  the  life  of  heaven."  ^ 

According  to  a  report  widely  diffused  among  the  Christians 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurolius  was  induced,  by  a  wonderful  event,  to  change  the  course 
of  policy  he  had  thus  far  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  While 
prosecuting  the  war  with  the  Marcommanians  and  Quades,  in  174, 
he,  with  his  army,  was  thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril. 
The  burning  sun  shone  full  in  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
suffering  under  the  torture  of  intolerable  thirst;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  were 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity,  the 
twelfth  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christians,  fell  upon  their 
knees.'  Their  prayer  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which 
allayed  the  thirst  of  the  Koman  soldiers,  and  by  a  storm,  which 
frightened  the  barbarians.  The  Koman  army  obtained  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  emperor,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those 


^  The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  STmphorian  is,  in  aU  the  essential  particulars,  so 
simple,  is  so  wholly  free  from  the  common  exaggerations  of  later  times,  is  so  conform- 
able to  the  circomstances  of  that  period,  that  it  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  we  have  here 
a  more  than  ordinarily  genuine  foundation,  althongh  the  account  u  in  places  rhetori- 
cally overwrought.  But  all  the  particulars  go  to  shew,  that  the  event  took  place  very 
near  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  at  Lyons  and  Vienna. 
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Christian  soldiers  the  name  of  the  "  thundering  legion."  He  ceased 
to  persecute  the  Christians  ;  and  though  he  did  not  receive  Chris- 
tianity immediately  into  the  class  of  "  lawful  religions,"  yet  he 
published  an  edict  which  threatened  with  seyere  penalties  such  as 
accused  the  Christians  merely  on  the  score  of  their  religion.' 

In  tliis  account,  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  together.  In 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  emperor  was  led  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  any  event  of  this 
time ;  for  the  bloody  persecution  at  Lyons  did  not  take  place 
till  three  years  afterwards.  Again,  the  "  thundering  legion,"  or 
"  the  twelfth  of  the  Boman  legions,"  had  borne  this  name  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.*  The  fact  at  bottom,  namely, 
that  the  Boman  army,  about  that  time,  was  rescued  from  a  threat- 
ening danger  by  some  such  remarkable  providence,  is  undeniable. 
The  heathen  themselves  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Heaven ;  they  ascribed  it,  however,  not  to  the  Christian's  God, 
nor  to  their  prayers,  but  to  their  own  gods,  to  their  Jupiter,  and  to 
the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  pagan  army ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blind  superstition  which  attributed  the  storm  to  the  spells 
of  an  Egyptian  necromancer.'  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  in  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  the  words,  '*  This 
hand,  which  has  never  yet  shed  human  blood,  I  raise  to  thee." 
There  were  paintings  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  the  army  catching  the  rain  in  their  helmets.*  The 
emperor  has  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  the  matter  upon  a 
medal,  where  Jupiter  is  exhibited  launching  his  bolts  on  the  bar- 
barians, who  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground ; '  and.  perhaps,  also^ 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Book  of  his  Monologues,  where  he  men- 
tions, among  the  things  for  which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  gods  and  his  good  fortune,  what  had  happened 


'  Tertullian.  Apologet.  o.  5 ;  ad  Scapulam,  c.  4.    Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  5. 

^  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  legions  existing  from  the  time  of  this  emperor, 
mentions  (1.  Iv.  C.  23)  :  T0  $w$txar0»  (^^T^araitt^ef)  TO  iv  Ka^r^raioziay  ri  xt^aitve^fi^ot. 
As  late  as  the  fifth  century,  we  find  mention  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum  imperii  Romani, 
Sect.  27,  of  the  prsefectora  legionis  daodecimse  fnlmineae  Melitente,  under  the  dux 
ArmcnisB.  The  province  of  Melitene  was  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  towards  Cappa- 
docia. 

^  Dio  Cass.  1.  Ixxi.  §  8.  *  Themist.  oraL  15 :  T/f  n  fi»¥t>^iKitTirn  vZ$  a^iTAry. 

'^  In  Eckhcl  numism.  iii.  64. 
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among  the  Quades.'  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  remark- 
able event  can  have  had  no  influence  in  changing  the  disposition 
of  the  emperor  towards  the  Christians.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  latter  are  to  be  charged  with  making  up  a  false 
story.  The  matter  admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  the  thundering  legion,  there  were  Christians  ; 
perhaps  a  large  number  of  them ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  but 
a  party  among  them  who  condemned  the  military  profession. 
And  although  it  was  difScult  for  Christians  at  all  times,  and 
especially  under  an  emperor  so  unfayourably  disposed,  to  aroid 
participating,  while  connected  with  a  Roman  army,  in  the  rites 
of  paganism,  yet  they  might  succeed  in  doing  so  under  particular 
circumstances.  The  Christian  soldiers,  then,  resorted,  as  they 
were  ever  wont  to  do  on  like  occasions,  to  prayer.  The  deliver- 
ance which  ensued  they  regarded  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers  ; 
and,  on  their  return  home,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  brethren  in 
the  faith.  These,  naturally,  would  not  fail  to  remind  the  heathen 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  people  whom  they  so  violently 
persecuted.  Claudius  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
might  have  heard  the  story,  soon  after  the  event  itself,  from  the 
Christian  soldiers  belonging  to  this  legion,  which  had  returned  to 
its  winter  quarters  in  Cappadocia ;  and  he  introduce  it,  either  in 
an  apology  addressed  to  this  emperor,  or  in  other  apologetical 
works.'  Tertullian  refers  to  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  addressed 
probably  to  the  Boman  Senate,  in  which  he  owns  that  the  deliver- 
ance was  due  to  the  Christian  soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  con- 
tained, in  so  many  words,  a  statement  of  this  sort,  must,  as 
appears  evident  from  the  above  remarks,  have  been  either  a  spuri- 

^  Til  iv  K«tmiMt  «r^is  rf  y(et9»vf.  Some  suppose,  it  is  true,  that  M.  Anrelins  hero 
simply  designates  the  place  where  this  was  written.  But  as  a  notice  of  this  sort  occurs 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  third  hook,  these  words  might  rather  refer,  perhaps,  to 
events  in  certain  places,  the  rememhrance  of  which  was  associated  with  the  preceding 
meditations. 

'  Where  Eusehios  represents  ApoUinaris  as  affirming  that  the  legion  received  the 
nMme/ulminea  from  this  event,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he  read  too  hastily  ; 
since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  a  contemporary  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  that  legion,  could  have  committed  so  gross  a  mistake.  Perhaps  ApoUi- 
naris merely  said,  the  emperor  might  now  rightly  call  the  legion  by  the  name  fulminca, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  some  such  expression 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  Eusebius*  words,  1.  v.  c.  5.     *£^  i«i/»ct/  r^y  h*  tuxnt  ro  ^u^%^ 
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ous  or  interpolated  one.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  letter  contained  any  distinct  affirmation  of  this  sort, — whether 
the  emperor  may  not  hare  spoken  simply  of  soldiers,  and  Tertul- 
lian  explained  it  according  to  his  own  belief  of  Christian  soldiers. 
He  expresses  himself,  at  any  rate,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation.^ 
How  the  Christians  might  possibly  sometimes  interpret  the  reli- 
gious profession  of  the  heathenl  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
own  faith,  is  shewn  by  another  account  of  this  event,  which  we  iSnd 
in  Tcrtullian.  It  is  in  these  words  :  "  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the 
German  expedition  also,  obtained,  through  the  prayers  offered  to 
God  by  Christian  soldiers,  showers  of  rain  during  that  time  of 
thirst.  When  has  not  the  land  been  delivered  from  drought  by 
our  geniculations  and  fasts  ? '  In  such  cases,  the  very  people, 
when  they  cried  to  the  God  of  gods,  who  alone  is  mighty,  gave 
our  God  the  glory,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter." 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  search  after  any  single  cause  for 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  since  it  not  only  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  the  passion,  that  rage  will  finally  expend  itself;  but  it 
is  also  true,  in  the  present  case,  that  only  a  few  years  after  tho 
last  bloody  persecution  in  France,  til^e  government  passed  into 
different  hands,  and  thus  brought  about  an  entire  change  of  mea- 
sures. The  depravity  of  the  contemptible  Commodus,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  a.d.  1 80,  was  made  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  Christians,  by  procuring  for  them  a  season  of  respite  and 
ti'anquillity,  after  their  long  sufferings  under  M.  Aurelius ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Commodus  was  capable  of 
appreciating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  worth  of  Christianity.  A 
certain  Marcia,'  who  stood  with  him  in  a  forbidden  connection,  was, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and  enlisted 
in  their  favour  also  the  brutal  emperor.  It  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  indulgent  law  cited  above  from  Tertullian,  proceeded 
from  this  sovereign,  who  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Christians, 
and  was  afterwards  wrongly  transferred  to  the  last  years  of  his 
predecessor.  Under  the  government  of  this  emperor,  events  did 
occur,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  effects  of  such  a  law  might 

^  Christianorumybr^e  militum. 

^  Dajrs  of  prayer  and  fasting  were  commonlj  nnited  bj  the  Christians. 

yfr)}»/»flU|  elrt  Koi  wa^a  ru  KofAfii^f  trftv  ^vtafiitti,     Dio  CaS8.  1.  Ixxii.  C.  4. 
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be  traced.^  But  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  was  not  too 
hasty  a  conclusion,  to  infer  from  these  events  the  existence  of  the 
law ;  whether  it  did  not  arise  out  of  a  misconception.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  accusations  against  Chris- 
tians would  continue  to  be  received  as  before,  that  Christians,  when 
accused,  would  be  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan's  law,  while  their 
accusers,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  capitally  punished !  An 
example  will,  perhaps,  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light/ 
ApoUonius,  a  Boman  senator,  was  accused  before  the  city  prsefect 
of  being  a  Christian.  His  accuser  was  immediately  sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed.  But  Apollonius,  who  boldly  confessed  his 
faith  before  the  senate,  wajs  also  beheaded  by  a  decree  of  that 
body.  Now  Jerome,  who,  in  this  case,  would  hardly  be  misled  by 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  Eusebius,  but  spoke  rather  from  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  facts,  says  that  the  accuser  was  a  slave  of 
Apollonius ;  and  the  ignominious  character  of  his  punishment, 
death  by  breaking  the  limbs  (the  suffringi  crura),  confirms  this 
account.  The  accuser,  then,  as  it  would  seem,  was  punished,  not  \ 
as  the  accuser  of  a  Christian,  but  as  a  servant  faithless  to  his  . 
master.  From  too  broad  a  conclusion  drawn  from  cases  of  this 
description,  it  is  quite  possible  the  tradition  of  the  favourable 
law,  referred  to  above,  may  have  derived  its  origin. 

Since  this  emperor,  then,  had  probably  made  no  change,  by  an 
express  edict,  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians;  since  the  old 
laws  had  never  been  distinctly  repealed,  but  everything  depended 
on  the  altered  tone  of  the  emperor  himself;  it  follows,  that  the 
Christians  must  have  been  placed  in  very  precarious  circumstances. 
They  were  exposed  still,  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  to  be  perse- 

*  We  mnst  allow  this  matter  gives  occasion  to  many  doubts.  We  must  aasent  to  the 
remark  of  Gieseler,  so  far  as  this,  viz.  that  of  course,  either  accusations  proceeding 
from  slaves  against  their  masters  were  not  received  at  all,  or  if  they  were  received,  the 
person  (rom  whom  thej  proceeded  might  be  punished  as  a  criminal.  Now  Jerome  (de 
V.  i.  c.  42)  does  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  slave  was  executed.  The  account  in  Euse- 
bius (1.  V.  c.  21)  might  be  one,  then,  mixed  up  with  false  reports,  relating,  as  it  did,  to 
an  event  in  the  West  He  may  have  been  deceived  by  Greek  acta  martyris,  in  which 
the  false  story  of  the  condemnation  of  this  slave  had  been  fabricated  out  of  the  rumour 
of  the  law  above  mentioned  against  accusers  of  Christians.  On  the  other  side,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  should  be  duly  weighed :  The  narrative  of  Jerome,  in  confor- 
mity with  its  purpose,  may  have  been  incomplete,  and  therefore  may  furnish  no  evi- 
dence against  the  truth  of  what  Eusebius  has  added.  We  are  not  obliged  to  presup- 
pose that  the  judges,  especially  where  the  question  related  to  the  death  of  a  slaro, 
acted  in  perfect  consistency  with  justice. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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cuted  by  indiyidual  goyernors,  inimically  disposed.  Thus  Arrius 
Montanus,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  them ;  but  a  rast  multitude  of  Christians  immediately  pre- 
sented themselyes  before  the  tribunal,  with  a  yiew  to  intimidate 
the  proconsul  by  their  numbers, — a  proceeding  which  might  easily 
haye  been  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  under  a  goyernment 
where  the  persecutions  did  not  proceed  fi*om  the  imperial  throne, 
but  from  the  will  of  individuals.  In  fact,  the  proconsul  was  inti- 
midated ;  and  contenting  himself  with  condemning  to  death  a  few 
out  of  the  multitude,  he  said  to  the  rest,'  "  If  you  want  to  die,  ye 
wretched  men,  you  have  precipices  from  which  you  can  throw 
yourselves,  or  ropes."*  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of 
this  emperor,  remarks,  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the 
imperial  court,  that  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  which  bo- 
longed  to  all  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  suffered  to 
go  unmolested,  by  land  or  by  sea,  wherever  they  chose.'  Yet  the 
same  Irenaeus  observes,  that  the  Church,  at  all  times,  not  except- 
ing his  own,  sends  many  martyrs  to  their  heavenly  Father.*  The 
apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  what  has  been  said. 

The  political  disorders  which  followed  after  the  assassination 
of  Commodus,  in  a.d.  192  ;  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pescennius 
Niger  in  the  East,  Claudius  Albinus  in  Gaul,  and  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  who  iBnally  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Rome,  would,  like 
all  other  public  calamities,  be  attended  with  injurious  effects  on 
the  situation  of  the  Christians.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
soon  after  the  death  of  Conmiodus,  says,  "  Many  martyrs  are  daily 
burned,  crucified,  beheaded,  before  our  eyes."  *  When  Septimius 
Severus  obtained  the  victory,  and  found  himself  in  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty,  he  manifested,  it  is  ixue,  a  favourable  dis- 


^  TertuUian.  ad  Scapulam,  c.  5 :  ^O  ^tiX«/,  ii  d-fXiri  &ir^tnr»Mj  x^tif^fls  n  fi^ox^^f 

*  In  the  second  century,  three  proconsuls  are  known  under  this  name ;  the  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  afterwards  Emperor,  his  grandfather,  and  a  third  under  the  Emperor 
Commodas.  JE],  Lamprid.  vita  Commodi,  c.  6  et  7.  We  most  naturally  think  of  the 
one  who  was  TertuUian *s  contemporary;  for  if  he  meant  another,  he  would  prohahlj 
have  given  some  intimation  that  he  was  speaking  of  an  older  man.  This  proconsul,  as 
we  learn  from  Lampridius,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  eagerness  to  acquire  this  that  led  him  to  persecute  the  Christians. 

*  L.  iv.  0.  Hsres.  o.  30 :  Hi,  qui  in  regali  aula  sunt  fideles. 

*  L.  iv.  c.  33,  T.  9.  *  L.  ii.  stromat.  p.  414. 
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position  towards  the  Christians;  and  Tertullian's  account  may 
doubtless  be  correct,  that  he  was  induced  to  this  by  an  incident  of  a 
personal  nature,  haying  been  restored  to  health  through  the  skill  of 
Proculus,*  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  received  into  his  family,  and 
retained  constantly  by  his  side.  He  knew  that  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  rank  in  Rome,  senators  and  their  wives,  were  Chris- 
tians ;  and  protected  them  from  the  popular  indignation.'  But  as 
the  old  laws  remained  still  in  force,  violent  persecutions  could  break 
out  in  particular  provinces ;  and  we  know,  from  several  of  the 
works  of  Tertullian  which  were  composed  in  these  times,  that  one 
actually  took  place  in  proconsular  Africa.  The  festivities  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  wh^e  the  absence  of  the  Christians  excited 
public  attention,  might  easily  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.* 

If,  in  this  reign,  the  law  against  "  close  associations"  was 
renewed,*  this  circumstance  must  have  operated,  as  under  the  v  /  v 

Thns  we  are  informed  by  Tertullian,  in  his  work  addressed  to  Scapula,  c.  4 :  Pro- 
oulmu  Christianam,  qui  Torpacion  cognominabatur,  Enodias  procnratorem,  qui  eum  per 
oleum  aliquando  eorarerat,  requisivit  et  in  palatio  suo  habuit  usque  ad  mortem  ejus.  In 
respect  to  the  right  understanding  of  these  words,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  term 
Euodise  (which  moreover  is  written  in  different  ways)  is  a  proper  name  or  not,  and  how 
the  word  procurator  should  be  taken.  It  might  mean  "  an  overseer  of  the  causeways ;" 
yet  probably  it  is  a  slave  or  freed  man  from  the  mansion  of  some  Roman  lady,  who  held 
under  her  the  office  of  steward  or  bailiff.  Through  his  connection  with  this  noble  woman, 
Septimius  Severus,  before  he  became  emperor,  may  have  come  in  contact  with  this 
man,  and  the  latter  offered  his  services  to  heal  him  in  some  sickness.  The  oil,  in  this 
case,  has  some  connection  probably  with  the  charisma  of  healing,  according  to  Mark  vi. 
13,  and  James  v.  14.  The  inadvertent,  and  where  he  had  no  particular  interest  in  doubt* 
ing,  credulous  Tertullian  is,  indeed,  not  a  witness  of  any  great  weight ;  but  the  circum- 
stantiality with  which  he  speaks  of  this  matter,  as  one  generally  known,  might  point  to 
something  which  had  a  true  foundation.  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  Caracalla,  the  son 
of  Severus,  was  very  well  acquainted  with  this  Procnlus ;  that  Caracalla  himself  was 
iacte  Christiano  educatus,  whether  it  was  that  he  had  a  Christian  for  his  nurse,  or  had 
spent  his  childhood  amidst  Christians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  household.  With 
this  may  be  compared  what  a¥^lius  I^mpridius  says  in  the  Kfe  of  this  emperor  (c.  1), 
namely,  that  the  playmates  of  Caracalla,  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  had,  contrary  to 
his  iather*8  will,  led  him  to  embrace  Judaism  (ob  Judaicam  religionem  gravins  verbera- 
tus),  and  in  connection  with  the  last,  should  be  kept  in  mind  what  we  quoted  recently 
from  Celsus,  that  Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  children.  But  although  Sep- 
timius Severus  may  have  had  Christians  among  the  members  of  his  household,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  was  himself  fitvourable  either  to  Christianity  or  its  foUowers. 
'  Tertullian  says  of  Septimius  Severus  (in  the  passage  just  referred  to),  Clarissimaa 
feminas  et  clarissimos  viros  sciens  hujus  sectoi  esse,  non  modo  non  Issit,  verum  et  tea- 
timonio  exomavit  et  populo  furenti  in  nos  palam  testitit. 

•  Sec  above,  p.  124. 

*  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  issucicl  a  rescript  directing  that  those  "  qui 
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gOTernment  of  Trajan,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose  union 
had  always  been  declared  to  be  a  collegium  illicitum.  Finally, 
Seyerus,  in  the  year  202,  passed  a  law  which  forbade,  under 
severe  penalties,  a  change  either  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity.* 
That  he  held  it  necessary  to  enact  such  a  prohibition,  which  was 
in  truth  involved  in  the  earlier  laws,  shews  how  little  these  laws 
were  then  regarded.  It  may  be  a  question,  too,  how  the  matt^* 
of  this  law  of  Severus  is  to  be  interpreted.  If  the  emperor  for- 
bade the  change  to  Christianity  (Christianos  fieri),  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  forbade  the  change  to  Judaism  (Judseos  fieri), 
it  would  seem  to  be  implied,  that  he  held  it  necessary  only  to 
cTieck  ihe  farther  inroads,  as  well  of  Christianity  as  of  Judaism, 
but  had  no  wish  to  disturb  those  who  were  already  Christians  in 
the  practice  of  their  religion :  and  such  a  tacit  recognition  of 
Christianity  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  gained 
by  the  Christian  party  in  the  empire.  But,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  the  situation  of  the  Christians,  in 
this  case,  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Jews.  In  the  case 
of  Judaism,  it  was  naturally  assumed  in  the  prohibition,  Judaeos 
fieri,  that  the  Jews^  as  a  nation,  were  to  remain  unmolested  in  their 
right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  act,  Judseos  fieri,  this  law  pronounced  the  criminality 
of  all  other  Boman  citizens  who  had  heretofore  passed  over  to 
Judaism.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  no  such  distinction  as 
this  could  be  made ;  so  that,  as  it  concerned  them,  the  law  would 
pronounce  all  to  be  criminal,  without  ea^ception,  who  had  ever  be- 
come Christians.  We  should  possess  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to  its  true  meaning. 
At  all  events,  so  explicit  a  declaration  from  an  emperor  who 
had  thus  far  shewn  himself  personally  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians, could  only  operate  to  render  their  circumstances  still  more 
distressing.  In  many  districts  the  persecution  was  so  fierce,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the 
Antichrist.*     In  Egypt  and  in  proconsular  Africa  this  seems  to 

illicitum  coUegimn  coisse  dicantur,"  should  be  accused  before  the  Prsefectus  urbt.  Vid. 
Digest.  L  xiu  tit.  xii.  1,*^  14. 

^  MLii  Spardani  Severus,  o.  17 ;  Judsos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  yetuit.  Item  ciiam  de 
Christianis  sanxit. 

•  Euseb.  L  vr.  c.  7» 
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have  been  particularly  the  case ;  yet  these  persecutions  were  cer- 
tainly not  general. 

At  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  the  threat  of  lodging  an  informa- 
tion with  the  magistrates  had  already  been  employed  to  extort 
money  from  the  Christians  ;^  and  many  had  bargained,  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  with  informers  or  greedy  policemen,  for  the  priyilege 
of  not  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.*  But  as, 
under  this  goyemment  the  laws  against  the  Ghflstians  continued 
to  bo  neither  strictly  nor  uniyersally  carried  into  effect,  such  pro- 
ceedings became  more  common,  doubtless,  than  in  earlier  perse- 
cutions. And  it  was  now  the  case  that  entire  communities  pur- 
chased freedom  from  disturbance  in  this  way.^  Many  bishops 
thought  that,  by  this  course,  they  consulted  best  for  the  interest 
of  their  churches.^  But  such  measures  would  be  opposed,  not 
only  by  such  as  cherished  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom,  but 
also  on  the  score  of  prudence,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the  score  of  prudence,  because 
it  was  only  individuals,  after  all,  who  could  be  satisfied  thus  ;  and 
the  rage  or  cupidity  of  others  would  only  be  excited  the  more ;  * 
on  the  score  of  interest  for  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  because  Christians  became  associated,  by  this  course, 
with  those  who  purchased  immunity  with  bribes  from  the  punish- 
ment duo  for  unlawful  or  nefarious  crimes  or  pursuits.*  When 
the  advocates  of  this  course  pleaded,  in  their  defence,  that  men 
ought  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,  Tertullian  answered  them  thus  :  "  He 
who  would  extort  money  from  me  in  this  way  demands  nothing 

^  The  ooncatere  Christutnos. — Quid  dicit  iUe  conenssor  ?  Da  mihi  peemuam,  certe 
ne  enm  tradat.    TertalliaiL  de  foga  in  persecntione,  c  12. 

'  Tu  pacUceris  cam  delatore  vel  milite  vel  furunciilo  aliqno  pneside,  sub  tunica  et 
fiinu,  quod  ajunt^  ut  furtivo,  quern  coram  toto  mundo  Christus  emit,  imo  et  manumisit, 
says  the  high-hearted  Tertullian,  as  the  opponent  of  such  transactions,  1.  c. 

'  Parum  est,  si  unus  aut  alius  ita  eruitur.  Massaliter  totas  ecdesisB  tributum  sibi 
irrogaverunt.     Tertnilian.  L  c.  o.  13. 

^  To  this  Tertullian  sarcasticaUj  aUudes :  Ut  regno  sno  securi  frui  possent,  sub  ob- ' 
tentu  pacem  procurandL 

^  Neque  enim  statim  et  a  populo  eris  tutus,  si  offioia  militaria  redemeris,  sajs  Ter- 
tullian, 1.  c.  c.  14. 

^  Tertullian  sa3rs,  with  reference  to  this  (1.  c.  c  13)  :  Nescio  dolendum  an  erubes- 
«endum  sit,  cum  in  matricibus  beneficiariorum  et  curiosorum  inter  tabemarios  et  lanios 
et  fares  balneamm  et  aleones  et  lenones  Christiani  qnoqne  vectigales  continentur. 
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for  the  emperor,  but  rather  acts  against  him,  since,  for  the  sake 
of  gold,  he  lets  the  Christians  go  free,  who  are  guilty  by  the 
laws."  *  It  appears  to  him  remarkable  that,  at  a  period  when 
80  many  new  regulations  were  devising  for  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  when  so  many  new  taxes  were  introduced,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  any  one  to  propose  the  free  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  a  certain  rate,  fixed  by  law.  Thus,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  the  Christians,  of  which  all  were  aware,  the  public 
revenue  would  be  greatly  increased.' 

The  situation  of  the  Christians  continued  to  be  the  same  under 
the  government  of  the  insane  Caracalla,  although  the  cruel  em- 
peror himself  waiJ  the  occasion  of  no  new  persecutions.  Every- 
thing depended  on  the  accidental  temper  of  the  different  governors. 
Many  of  these  were  active  in  devising  expedients  for  saving,  with- 
out open  violation  of  the  laws,  the  lives  of  those  Christians  who 
were  arraigned  before  their  tribunals.'  Others  were  furious, 
from  personal  hatred,  or  to  flatter  the  people.  Others,  again, 
were  contented  to  proceed  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
enacted  by  Trajan.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
Christians,  the  proconsul  Scapula,  TertuUian  remarks,  that  if  he 
would  use  the  sword  only  against  the  Christiana  according  to 
the  original  laws,  and  as  was  still  done  by  the  governor  of 
Mauritania,  and  by  the  governor  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  he  might  dis- 

'  Miles  me  vcl  delator  vd  inimicus  concntit,  nihU  Csesari  exigens  ;  imo  contra  fa- 
eiens,  cum  Christianum,  legibus  humanis  reum,  raercede  dimittit.    TertuUian.  1.  c.  o.  12. 

*  Tanta  qaotidie  srario  augendo  prospieiuntor  remedia  oensaum,  vectigaliam,  colla- 
tionum,  stipendiorum,  nee  unquam  usque  adhuc  ex  ChrUtianis  tale  aliquid  prospectum 
est,  sub  aliquam  redemptionem  capitis  et  sectse  redigendis,  cum  tantsB  multitudinis 
nemini  ignotie  fructus  ingens  meti  posset.     L.  c.  c.  12. 

'  TertuUian  relates,  that  a  pneses  even  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  the  Christians  him- 
self with  the  means  of  so  answering  the  questions  of  the  judge  as  to  get  discharged. 
Another  released  at  once  a  Christian  who  had  been  brought  before  him,  declaring  it 
contrary  to  the  laws  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  his  fellow-citizens, — t.  e,  if  we  take 
turaultuosum  as  neuter ;  or  perhaps  the  correct  reading  may  be,  he  discharged  the  in- 
dividual as  a  factious  person,  who  must  settle  the  matter  with  his  fellow-citizens ;  viz. 
do  what  would  satisfy  them, — dimisit  quasi  tumultuosum,  civibus  suis  satisfacere  (ut — 
satisfaoeret.)  A  third  subjected  a  Christian  to  shght  torture  ;  and  as  he  yielded  at 
once,  dismissed  him  without  requiring  anything  more  of  him,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  regret  to  the  assistant  judges  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  such  business. 
Another  tore  in  pieces  the  elogium  or  .writ,  when  a  Christian,  seized  by  violence,  was 
brought  before  him,  declaring  that  secundum  mandatum,— the  law  of  Trajan, — he 
would  listen  to  no  complaint  in  the  absence  of  the  accusers.  See  TertuUian.  ad  Sea- 
pnlara,  c.  4. 
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charge  eyory  lawful  duty  of  his  office,  without  resorting  to  cruelty. 
Trajan's  law,  then,  was  not  always  the  goyeming  rule. 

We  will  now  select  a  few  individual  examples  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time.^  In 
the  year  200,  some  Christians  belonging  to  the  city  of  Scillita  in 
Numidia,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul  Satur- 
ninus.  He  said  to  them,  "  You  may  obtain  pardon  of  our  empe- 
rors (Severus  and  Caracalla),  if  in  good  earnest  you  will  return  to 
our  gods."  One  of  them,  Sgeratus,  replied,  "  We  have  injured 
no  man ;  we  have  spoken  ill  of  none ;  for  all  the  evil  you  have 
brought  upon  us,  we  have  only  thanked  you.  We  give  praise  for 
it  all  to  our  true  Lord  and  King."  The  proconsul  replied,  "  We 
also  are  devout ;  we  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor  our  mas- 
ter, and  we  pray  for  his  welfare,  as  you  too  must  do."  Hereupon 
Speratus  :  "  I  know  of  no  genius  of  the  ruler  of  this  earth ;  but 
I  serve  my  God  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see. 
I  have  defrauded  no  man  of  his  dues.  I  have  never  failed  to  pay 
the  custom  upon  all  which  I  purchase,  for  I  acknowledge  the 
emperor  as  my  lord ;  but  I  can  worship  none  but  my  Lord,  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  all  nations."  Upon  this  the  proconsul 
ordered  the  Christians  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  prison  until 
the  next  day.  When  they  appeared  again,  he  addressed  them 
once  more,  and  granted  them  a  space  of  three  days  for  reflection. 
But  Speratus  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  '^  I  am  a  CSiris- 
tian,  and  we  all  are  Christians ;  we  abandon  not  our  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Do  with  us  as  you  please."  Having  thus 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  refnsed  to  pay  due  honour  to 
the  emperor,  they  were  sentenced  to  decapitation.  On  receiving 
their  sentence  they  thanked  God,  and  at  the  place  of  execution 
they  again  kneeled  and  gave  thanks. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  three  young  men,  Revocatus,  Sa-  '' 

tumius,  and  Secundulus,  and  two  young  women,  Ferp§tua  and 
Felicitas,  were  arrested  at  Carthage,  all  of  them  being  still  cate- 
chumens. The  story  of  their  imprisonment  and  of  tiieir  suffer- 
ings presents  us  with  many  a  fine  trait  of  the  power  of  Christian 
faith,  combined  with  Christian  tenderness  of  feeling.  Perpetua, 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  a  mother,  with  her  child 

^  The  dooaments  from  which  we  take  them  are  in  Ruinart.  Acta  Martjrum,  the 
Acta  Martjium  Scillitanontm,  and  Acta  Perpetnse  et  Felicitatis. 
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at  the  breast,  had  to  struggle  not  alone  with  the  natural  feelings 
which  shrunk  from  death,  and  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  The 
hardest  conflict  which  she  had  before  her  was  with  those  purely 
human  feelings,  grounded  in  the  sacred  ties  of  nature ;  feelings 
which  Christianity  recognises  in  all  their  rights,  and  makes  even 
more  profound  and  tender,  but  yet  causes  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
One  Thing  for  which  all  else  must  be  yielded.  The  mother  of 
Perpetua  was  a  Christian,  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan. 
His  daughter  was  dear  to  him,  but  he  dreaded  also  the  disgrace 
connected  with  her  sufferings  as  a  Christian.  When  she  was 
first  brought  to  the  police-office,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged 
her  to  recant.  Pointing  to  a  vessel  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she 
said,  "  Can  I  call  this  vessel  anything  else  than  what  it  is  1  No. 
Neither  can  I  say  to  you  anything  else,  than  that  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." In  the  meantime  she  was  baptized ;  for  the  clergy  usually 
found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing,  at  least  from  the  overseers  of 
the  prisons,  admission  to  the  Christians  in  confinement,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion  ;  although, 
in  the  present  case,  even  this  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  as  the 
prisoners  were  not  as  yet  placed  under  a  rigorous  guard.  Per- 
petua said,  "  The  Spirit  bade  me  pray  for  nothing  at  my  baptism 
but  patience."  After  a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geon. "  I  was  tempted,"  said  she,  "  for  I  had  never  been  in  such 
darkness  before.  0  what  a  dreadful  day !  The  excessive  heat 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  prisoners,  the  rough  treatment  we 
experienced  from  the  soldiers,  and,  finally,  anxiety  for  my  child, 
made  me  miserable."  The  deacons,  who  administered  to  them 
the  communion  in.  the  dungeon,  purchased  for  the  Christian  pri- 
soners a  better  apartment,  where  they  were  separated  from  other 
criminals.  Perpetua  now  took  the  child  to  herself  in  the  dungeon, 
and  placed  it  at  her  breast ;  she  recommended  it  to  her  mother ; 
she  comforted  her  friends ;  and  felt  cheered  herself  by  the  pos- 
session of  her  babe.  "  The  dungeon,"  said  she,  "  became  a  palace 
to  me." 

The  report  reached  her  aged  father  that  they  were  about  to 
be  tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  said,  "  My  daughter,  pity  my 
grey  hairs,  pity  thy  father,  if  I  am  still  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
father.  If  I  have  brought  thee  up  to  this  bloom  of  thy  age,  if  I 
have  preferred  thee  above  all  thy  brothers,  expose  me  not  to  such 
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shame  among  men.  Look  upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest,  can- 
not long  survive.  Let  that  lofty  spirit  give  way,  lest  thou  plunge 
us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest  thus,  not  one  of  us  will  ever 
have  courage  again  to  speak  a  free  word."  Whilst  saying  this, 
he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  called  her, 
with  tears,  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress.  "  My  father's 
grey  hairs,"  said  the  daughter,  "  pained  me,  when  I  considered 
that  he  alone  of  my  family  would  not  rejoice  that  T  must  suffer." 
She  replied  to  him,  "  What  shall  happen  when  I  come  before  the 
tribunal  depends  on  the  will  of  God ;  for  know,  we  stand  not  in 
our  own  strength,"  but  only  by  the  power  of  God."  On  the 
arrival  of  this  decisive  hour,  her  aged  father  also  appeared,  that 
he*  might  for  the  last  time  try  his  utmost  to  overcome  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  daughter.  Said  the  governor  to  Perpetua,  "  Have 
pity  on  thy  father's  grey  hairs,  have  pity  on  thy  helpless  child. 
Offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor."  She  answered, 
"That  I  cannot  do."  "Art  thou  a  Christian  1"  "Yes,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They 
were  all  condemned  together  to  serve,  at  the  approaching  festival, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  young  Geta's  nomination,^  as  a  cruel 
sport  for  the  people  and  soldiers  in  a  fight  of  wild  beasts.  They 
returned  back  rejoicing  to  the  dungeon.  But  Perpetua  did  not 
suppress  the  tender  feelings  of  the  mother.  Uer  first  act  was  to 
send  a  request  to  her  aged  father  that  she  might  have  the  child, 
whom  she  wished  to  give  the  breast ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with 
it.  As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return  to  the  dungeon,  she  was  seized 
with  the  pains  of  labour.  The  jailer  said  to  her,  "  If  thy  present 
sufferings  are  so  great,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts?  This  thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou 
refusedst  to  sacrifice."  She  answered,  "  I  now  suffer  myself  all 
that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  another  who  shall  suffer  for 
me,  because  I  also  will  suffer  for  him."  A  custom  which  had 
come  down  from  the  times  of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody 
Baal-worship  of  the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing 
those  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts  in 
priestly  raiment.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the  present  case, 
that  the  men  should  be  clothed  as  the  priests  of  Saturn,  and  the 
women  as  the  priestesses  of  Ceres.    Nobly  did  their  free  Christian 

*  NAtales  Oesaris. 
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spirit  protest  against  such  a  proceeding.  "  We  have  come  here," 
said  they,  "  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not  suffer  our  freedom 
to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  up  our  lives,  that  we  may 
not  be  forced  to  such  abominations."  The  pagans  themselves 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demand,  and  yielded. 

After  they  had  been  torn  by  the  wild  beast«,  and  were  about 
to  receive  the  merciful  irtroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings, 
they  took  leave  of  each  other,  for  the  last  time,  with  the  mutual 
kiss  of  Christian  love. 

A  more  quiet  season  for  the  Christian  Church  began  with  the 
reign  of  the  ignoble  Heliogabalus,  a.d.  219.  But  we  have 
already  explained  the  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  worst  princes 
proved  to  be  the  most  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians. 
Heliogabalus  was  not  a  follower  of  the  old  religion  of  the  state, 
but  even  devoted  to  a  foreign  superstition  which  united  with  it- 
self the  most  abominable  excesses,  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
This  worship  he  wished  to  make  predominant  in  the  Boman 
empire,  and  to  blend  with  it  all  other  religions.  To  this  end 
he  tolerated  Christianity  as  he  did  other  foreign  religions.  Had 
he  ever  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  would  assu- 
redly have  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Christians.^ 

From  an  entirely  different  source  proceeded  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  noble-minded  and  devout  Alexander  Severus  (from 
the  year  222  to  235),  an  emperor  wholly  unlike  to  his  abandoned 
predecessor.  This  excellent  prince  possessed  a  ready  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  good,  and  a  reverence  for  everything  connected 
with  religion.  He  was  attached  to  that  religious  eclecticism,  the 
grounds  of  whose  origin  we  have  earlier  explained.  But  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  others  of  the  same  principles  by  giving 
Christianity  a  place  in  his  system.  In  Christ  he  recognised  a 
Divine  Being  equal  with  the  other  gods ;  and  in  the  domestic 
chapel  (the  Larareum)  where  he  was  used  to  offer  his  morning 
devotions  among  the  images  of  those  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order — of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus 
— stood  also  the  bust  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  cause  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Boman  deities. 
The  words  of  our  Saviour,  which  this  emperor  was  constantly  re- 

'  JE\.  Lamprid.  vit.  c.  3,  6,  7. 
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peating,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise," — a  maxim  which,  taken  alone,  is  hut  little  suited, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  mark  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Christianity, — ^he  caused  to  he  engrayen  on  the  walls  of  his  palace 
and  on  puhlic  monuments.     When  the  mother  of  this  emperor, 
Julia  MammsBa,  resided  at  Antioch,  she  sent  for  Origen,  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  Church ;  and  we  may  he  certain 
that  this  father,  who,  more  than  any  other,  knew  how  to  make 
Christianity  intelligible  to  a  foreign  mode  of  thinking,  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Mammsea, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  orer  the  feelings  of  her  son.     The 
declarations  of  this  emperor  on  several  occasions  are  based  on  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  religio  licita,  and  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporation ;  as,  for  example,  when, 
in  recommending  a  new  mode  of  appointment  to  the  civil  ofSces 
of  the  state,  he  referred  for  a  model  to  the  regulations  in  Chris- 
tian Churches  ;  and  when  in  a  dispute  betwixt  the  guild  of  cooks 
and  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome,  respecting  a  lot  of  land  which 
the  latter  had  appropriated,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  Church ; 
saying,  "  It  was  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped,  in  what- 
ever manner,  on  that  spot,  than  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the 
cooks."     In  view  of  this  so  favourable  disposition  of  Alexander 
Severus  towards  the  Christians,  and  of  the  declarations  which 
imply  a  tacit  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  religio  licita ;  it  is 
the  more  singular  that  he  should  still  omit  taking  the  decisive 
step,  by  which  he  would  have  given  to  the  Christian  Church  the 
greatest,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  lasting  advantage — that 
of  adopting  Christianity,  by  an  express  law  of  the  empire,  among 
the  tolerated  religions.     It  is  evident  from  this  fact  how  difficult 
it  was  for  a  Roman  emperor  to  effect  a  change  in  anything  that 
related  to  the  public  religion  of  the  state.     In  fact,  it  was  under 
the  reign  of  Severus  that  the  civilian,  whose  authority  stands 
so  high  in  the  Roman  law,  Domitius  Ulpian,  collected  together 
in  the  seventh  of  his  ten  books,  De  officio  proconsulis,^  the  re- 
scripts of  the  emperors  against  the  Christians.' 

'  Of  which  the  fragments  are  to  be  foand  in  the  Digests,  1.  L  tit.  xiv.  o.  4,  and  the 
following. 

'  Laotiint.  institut  L  t.  c.  11  :  XJt  doceret,  quibas  oportet  eos  poenis  affici,  qui  se 
onltorea  Dei  confiterentur. 
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The  rude  Thracian,  Maximinus,  who  in  the  year  235  raised 
himself  to  the  imperial  throne,  after  the  assassination  of  the  excel- 
lent Alexander  Severus,  hated  the  Christians  on  account  of  the 
friendly  relations  in  which  they  stood  with  his  predecessor,  and 
persecuted  in  particular  those  bishops  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  him/  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  proyinces, 
as  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  were  visited  with  destructive  earth- 
quakes, which  re-enkindled  the  popular  hatred  against  the  Chris- 
tians. The  fury  of  the  people,  under  such  an  emperor,  had  free 
scope ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  encouraged  by  hostile  governors. 
The  persecutions  were  confined,  indeed,  to  single  provinces,  so 
that  the  Christians  could  save  themselves  by  flying  from  one 
province  to  another.  But  although  the  persecutions  were  less 
violent  than  in  other  times,  they  made  the  greater  impression, 
because  they  fell  on  those  who,  during  the  long  interval  of  peace, 
had  become  unused  to  violence.* 

A  more  favourable  period  for  the  Christians  returned  again 
with  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  in  the  year  244.  It  is 
said  that  this  emperor  was  himself  a  Christian.'  We  have  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  states,  that  on  the  vigils  of  Easter, 
the  night  after  Easter  Sunday,  he  presented  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  in  the  worship  of  a  Christian  assembly ;  that  he 
was  met  at  the  door  by  the  bishop  of  the  Church,*  and  told  that, 
on  account  of  his  past  crimes,*  he  could  obtain  no  admittance 
there  until  he  had  submitted  to  the  penance  of  the  Church ;  and 
that  the  emperor  actually  consented  to  comply  with  the  terms 
prescribed.  But  this  story  does  not  harmonize  with  nil  we  other- 
wise know  respecting  the  emperor  Philip ;  for  in  no  part  of  his 
public  life,  not  even  on  his  coins,  has  he  left  the  least  trace  of  his 
Christianity;  but  ho  everywhere  appears  as  a  follower  of  the 
pagan  religion  of  the  state.     Origen,  who  was  on  terms  of  corre- 


*  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  28. 

■  Vid.  ep.  Firmiliani  Caesareena.  75  apud  Cypr.  and  Orig.  Coramentar.  in  Matth.  T. 
iii.  p.  857.    £d.  de  la  Rue. 

3  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History,  makes  nse  of  the  expression  xarix^t  xiytg.  But 
in  the  Chronicle  he  calls  him  distinctly  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

*  According  to  the  later  tradition  of  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

^  The  assassmation  of  his  predecessor,  Gordianus,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  crimes 
here  meant. 
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spondence  vith  the  imperial  family/  and  who  wrote,  during  this 
reign,  his  work  against  Celsus,  gives  us  to  understand,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  now  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet ;  but  we  find  in 
this  writer  no  intimation  of  the  fact  that  the  ruler  of  the  Koman 
empire  was  a  Christian,  when  assuredly  he  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion it,  if  it  was  true.  The  only  possible  "way  of  explaining  this 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  led  by  political  motives,  kept 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  a  secret.  But  then  again,  this  state- 
ment could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  namely,  that  he  had 
visited  a  Christian  assembly,  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  or 
that  he  had  submitted  to  the  penance  of  the  Church.  We  find, 
indeed,  the  first  traces  of  the  tradition  respecting  the  conversion 
of  this  emperor  to  Christianity  in  an  author  of  no  less  credit  than 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
the  second  in  succession  after  Philip.  He  says  of  Valerian, 
that  "  he  shewed  more  good-will  towards  the  Christians  than  even 
those  emperors  who  were  held  to  be  Christians  themselves."  *  By 
those  emperors  we  can  conceive  no  others  to  be  meant  than  the 
present  Philip  and  Alexander  Severus.  Probably,  then,  the  well- 
informed  Dionysius  placed  them  both  in  the  same  class.  Philip, 
like  Alexander  Severus,  might  have  included  Christianity  in  his 
system  of  religious  eclecticism  ;  and  the  exaggerated  legend  made 
of  him  a  Christian.  But  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor, 
and  many  other  actions  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  guilty, 
seemed  inconsistent  with  his  Christianity ;  to  solve  the  contradic- 
tion, the  legend  added  this  figment  of  the  occurrence  at  the  Easter 
vigils. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon  this  exaggerated  story,  we 
will  cite,  before  we  pass  to  new  trials  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
remarkable  words  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  teacher  and  writer 
of  those  times — Origen — ^respecting  the  trials  which  the  Church 
had  already  encountered,  and  respecting  her  then  external  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects.  In  relation  to  the  earlier  persecutions, 
he  remarks,'  "  As  the  Christians,  who  had  been  commanded  not 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies  by  outward  force,  ob- 

^  He  had  written  letters  to  the  emperor,  and  to  his  wife,  Serera,  which  have  not 
been  preserved. 
'  Euseb.  1.  viL  c.  10. 
•  L.  iiL  o.  8. 
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serred  the  mild  and  philanthropic  injunctions ;  what  they  could 
not  have  gained,  had  thej  been  ever  so  powerful,  in  case  they  had 
been  permitted  to  wage  war,  that  they  received  from  the  God  who 
constantly  fought  for  them,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
strained to  peace  those  who  had  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Christians,  and  would  have  exterminated  them  from  the  earth ; 
for  in  order  to  remind  them,  when  they  saw  some  few  of  their 
brethren  exposed  to  sufferings  on  account  of  their  religion,  that 
they  sliould  be  the  bolder  and  despise  death,  a  few  now  and  then, 
80  fewy  that  they  may  easily  be  numhered,  have  died  for  the 
Christian  religion  ;^  while  God  has  always  prevented  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  since  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  remain,  and  that  the  whole  earth  should 
be  filled  with  this  saving  and  most  holy  doctrine.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  weaker  brethren  might  breathe 
freely,  delivered  from  their  fear  of  death,  God  has  takeu  care  ci 
the  faithful,  scattering,  by  his  mere  will,  all  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies,  so  that  neither  emperor,  nor  governor,  nor  the  populace, 
has  been  able  to  rage  against  them  longer."  In  reference  to  his 
own  times,  he  observes,  '<  The  number  of  the  Christians  God  has 
caused  continually  to  increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it 
every  day  ;  he  has,  moreover,  given  them  already  the  free  exer- 
cise of  tlicir  religion  ;'  although  a  thousand  obstacles  still  hinder 
the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world.  But  since  it 
was  God  who  willed  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  should  become  a 
blessing  also  to  the  heathen,  the  machinations  of  men  against  the 
Christians  have  all  been  turned  to  shame,  and  the  more  emperor, 
governor,  and  the  populace  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Christians,  the  more  powerful  have  they  become''^  He  says, 
that  among  the  multitude  who  became  Christians,  might  be  found 
men  of  wealth  and  of  high  stations  in  the  government,  as  also  rich 
and  noble  women  ;*  that  the  teacher  of  a  Christian  church  might 
now,  indeed,  obtain  honour  and  respect,  but  that  the  contempt 
which  he  met  with  from  others  exceeded  the  respect  which  he 


1  » 
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H^n  )i  x«}  Ta^nfiat  Wih%^u»tf,     L.  vii.  c.  26. 
T#«i/ry  wXiioVi  lyltatra  xk)  xetriff^vin  ffpchott,      L.  C. 
Ttiif  Ttif  Ir  ei^ie^fjut^if  xui  yiicttot  to.  uC^it  xetl  lityitn,      L.  ill.  C.  9. 
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enjoyed  from  his  brethren  in  the  faith/  He  says,  moreover,  that 
those  absurd  accusations  against  the  Christians  were  still  belieyed 
by  many,  who  carried  their  prejudice  so  far  as  even  to  avoid 
speaking  with  them.'  He  writes,  that  by  the  divine  will,  the 
persecutions  against  the  Christians  had  long  since  ceased ;  but 
he  adds,  with  a  glance  to  the  future,  that  this  time  of  tranquillity 
would,  in  its  turn,  certainly  come  to  an  end,  when  the  calumnia- 
tors of  Christianity  had  once  more  diffused  abroad  the  opinion, 
that  the  cause  of  the  many  disturbances  (in  the  latter  part  of  this 
emperor's  reign)  was  the  great  multitude  of  the  Christians,  who 
had  so  increased  their  numbers,  because  they  were  no  longer  per- 
secuted.' Thus  he  foresaw,  that  the  persecutions  had  not  yet 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  decline  of  the  state  reli- 
gion and  the  unceasing  progress  of  Christianity  was  bringing 
calamity  upon  the  Roman  empire,  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on 
another  persecution  of  the  Christians.  "  KGod,"  says  he,  "  grants 
liberty  to  the  tempter,  and  gives  him  the  power  to  persecute 
us,  we  shall  be  persecuted.  But  if  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should 
not  be  exposed  to  these  sufferings,  we  shall,  in  some  wonderful 
way,  enjoy  tranquillity,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  hates 
us  ;  and  we  tnist  in  Him  who  has  said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.  And  in  truth,  he  has  overcome  the  world. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  He  who  has  overcome  the  world,  wills  that  we 
should  overcome  it,  since  he  has  received  from  the  Father  power 
to  overcome  the  world,  we  rely  upon  his  victory,*  But  if  it  is 
His  pleasure  that  we  should  again  strive  and  battle  for  the  faith, 
then  let  the  enemy  come,  and  we  will  say  to  him,  *  We  can  do  all 
things  through  him  that  strengthens  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' " 


/tinit  ^i>\ns  ft  tv  «'«#/*  (an  allasion  to  the  parties  existing  amuDg  tlie  Christians.) 
L.  c. 

'  L.  vi.  c  28.  Origen  says,  that  Jews  had  spread  abroad  those  reports  about  the 
murder  of  children,  &c.  against  the  Christians. 

liritv  irtikif  •»  ^mvt)  r^i^f  )MiC«XX0VTff  re*  X«y«V}  rriv  mirimt  rnv  W)  t»0»vt§  tin  fri^ttf 
U  ^Xnhi  c«iv  ^ri^Ttyitrmf  f/jiittt^tv  cTvcj.     L.  iii.  c.  15. 

*  I  render  the  passage  (1.  viiL  c.  70)  according  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  ncccs> 
uaj  correction  of  the  text :  Ai««^  tU  $^»f  v/«?rc4  (instead  of  r)  iiftif  (this  I  insert) 
«VT«f  fitvkirm^  X«C*>f  ««'•  r«t/  wmr^is  ri  uxav  rtf  »ar/Mf,  B-affevfttt  ()i  I  omit)  r^  i»t/< 
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Although  Origen  was  too  sensible  and  sagacious  to  place  great 
confidence  in  the  peaceful  times  which  the  Christian  Church  then 
enjoyed, — though  he  saw  that  new  struggles  must  be  undergone, 
yet  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  day  was  coming  when  Chris- 
tianity, by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic,  divine  power,  would  come  forth 
victorious  out  of  them  all,  and  gain  the  dominion  over  entire 
humanity.  As  Celsus  had  said,  that  in  case  all  behaved  like 
the  Christians,  the  emperor  would  be  left  without  an  army,  the 
Boman  empire  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  wildest  barbarians,  and 
consequently  all  culture  become  extinct ;  to  this  Origen  replied, 
"  If,  as  Celsus  says,  all  did  as  I  do,  then  the  barbarians  also  would 
receive  the  divine  word,  and  become  the  most  moral  and  gentle  of 
men.  All  other  religions  would  cease  from  the  earth,  and  Chris- 
tianity alone  be  supreme,  which  indeed  is  destined  one  day  to 
have  the  supretnacy,  since  the  divine  truth  is  continually  bringing 
more  souls  under  its  sway}  The  conviction  which  Origen  here 
expresses,  that  Christianity,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  would,  in 
addition  to  its  other  conquests,  subdue  all  the  rudeness  of  the 
savage  stock  of  human  nature,  and  bestow  all  true  culture  on 
the  barbarians, — this  conviction  was  nothing  new,  but  from  the 
beginning  given  with  the  Christian  consciousness  itself.  The 
Apostle  Paul  describes  Christianity  as  a  power  that  should  reach 
as  well  to  Scythians  as  to  Greeks,  "and  impart  the  same  divine 
life  to  both  these  national  stocks,  binding  them  together  in  one 
divine  family  ;  and  Justin  Martyr  testifies,  that  no  barbarian  or 
Nomadic  race  was  to  be  found,  in  which  prayers  did  not  ascend 
to  God  in  the  name  of  the  crucified.*  But  the  really  new, — 
wherein  we  perceive  the  change  wliich  the  onward  progress  of 
history,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  had  produced  in  the 
mode  of  thinking  among  Christians,  and  in  their  anticipations  of 
the  future  development  of  God*s  kingdom, — was,  that  Origen  con- 
fidently avows  the  expectation,  that  Christianity,  working  out- 


^u^K  fs\v   B-^ti^»ua   xetTa>.vinfftrat^   fiifn  ^i  h  X^t^rtawv   x^arn^w    nris  xai  ftivti  9'trl 
x^arf)«'ti,  r»v  kiyav  at)  ^ktievuf  UfM/Atfou  ypv^^xf.     L.  viii.  C.  68. 

2  Dial.  c.  TiTph.  f.  345,  ed.  Colon :  Oi/ll  h  yk^  oXms  irr)  r«  yiv9f  atS^eliTrtv^  i7ti 
(ia^Cei^»*fy  t^Tt  lAX*iva»,  iTrt  a^xSf  tjtTitituv  ififimri  9r^»ffay»^tvcfiiv6i9  ^  ^Afitx^oCiuv  n 
ti$ix6tf  xaXoyfitifMf  n  if  fxmettg  xrn^tr^i^w  »t»ovvru9t  if  ttf  f*'h  i*it  r«D  ivifutraf  tm  ^retu* 
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ward  from  within^  would  OYercome  and  suppress  every  other  reli- 
gion, and  gain  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Such  an  anticipation  h  "^^^  / 
was  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  Church. 
They  could  conceiye  of  the  Pagan  state  in  no  other  relation  than 
one  of  constant  hostility  to  Christianity,  and  expected  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  only  as  the  result  of  a  supernatural  interposition,  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ/ 

What  the  sagacious  Origen  had  foretold,  with  regard  to  impend- 
ing persecutions,  was  soon  verified.  Indeed,  at  tiie  very  time  he 
was  inditing  these  words  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  they  had  already 
begun  to  be  verified  in  another  district  of  the  empire.  When  the 
enthusiastic  followers  of  the  old  religion  observed  the  encroach- 
ments which,  during  this  long  season  of  peace,  Christianity  had 
made  on  every  side,  threatening  the  destruction  of  all  they  held 
dearest,  the  fanatic  spirit  would  be  excited  in  them  to  so  much  the 
greater  degree  of  violence.  And  so  it  was,  that  even  before  the 
change  of  rulers,  a  certain  individual  made  his  appearance  in 
Alexandria,  who  imagined  that  he  had  been  called  by  a  revelation 
of  the  gods,*  to  arouse  the  people  to  war  in  defence  of  their  ancient 
sanctuaries  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  by  his  means 
the  fury  of  the  extremely  excitable  populace  of  that  city  was  kindled 
against  the  Christians.  They  had  already  sufiered  much  from  this 
quarter. 

It  had  repeatedly  been  the  case  before,  that  a  government 
favourable  to  the  Christians  was  immediately  succeeded  by  another 
under  which  they  were  oppressed — the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
for  example,  by  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius— of  Marcus  Aurelius  by 
that  of  Maximinus  the  Thracian.  So  it  proved  once  more,  when, 
in  249^  Kecius  Trajan  conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  CaBsars.  It  would  be  natural  for  an 
emperor,  zealously  devoted  to  the  pagan  religion,  who  succeeded 
to  a  government  which  had  been  lenient  towards  the  Christians, 
to  consider  himself  bound  to  re-enforce  the  ancient  laws,  now  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  to  carry  them  iuto  more  rigorous  execution 

1  This  \&  expressed  hj  Justin  MartTr,  in  the  DiaL  c.  Tryph.  t  368,  where  he  sajs 
of  the  «^;^«>rif — ^Oi  tif  ^muwrrm  ^A»«ravmf   xmi  ^m»»*r%t  T^v^  T9  UtftM   rtv  Xti^rtu 

'  Diouysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  letter  to  Fabios,  bishop  of  Antioch|  cited  in 
Eosebius  (1.  vL  c.  41)|  calls  him,  *0  mumtv  rji  Wxu  rmvrif  fuitrte  m^  ir§*iirnt, 
VOL.  I.  M 
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against  the  religion  which,  during  the  preceding  reign,  had  become 
so  much  more  widely  diffused.  In  many  parts  of  the  empire  the 
Christians  had  now  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years ;  in  several  districts  for  a  still  longer  time.  A 
persecution,  following  after  so  many  years  of  tranquillity,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  a  sifting  process  for  the  churches,  where  many 
had  forgotten  the  conflict  with  the  world  to  which  they  were 
called  as  Christians,  and  the  virtues  which  they  should  maintain 
in  this  conflict.  It  was  in  this  light,  as  such  a  process  for  the 
sifting  and  cleansing  of  the  churches,  now  asleep  and  become 
worldly  under  the  long  enjoyment  of  quiet,  that  this  new  perse- 
cution was  regarded  by  the  Bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  It 
was  thus  he  expressed  himself  before  the  Christians  under  his 
spiritual  guidance,  soon  after  the  first  storm  of  the  persecution 
was  over :'  "  K,'*  said  he,  "  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  under- 
stood, the  cure  of  the  afflicted  party  is  already  found.  The  Lord 
would  prove  his  people ;  and  because  the  divinely-prescribed 
regimen  of  life  had  become  disturbed  in  the  long  season  of  peace, 
a  divine  judgment  was  sent  to  re-establish  our  fallen,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  slumbering  faith.  Our  sins  deserve  more ;  but  our 
gracious  Lord  has  so  ordered  it,  that  all  which  has  occurred  seems 
rather  like  a  trial  than  a  persecution.  Forgetting  what  believers 
did  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  what  they  should  always  be 
doing.  Christians  laboured,  with  insatiable  desire,  to  increase  their 
earthly  possessions.  Many  of  the  bishops  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  should  have  guided  others,  neglected  their  divine  calling, 
to  engage  in  the  management  of  worldly  concerns."  Such  being  the 
condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  churches,  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood that  a  persecution,  which  was  now  so  unusual  an  occurrence, 
and  which,  in  the  present  case,  became,  after  the  first  outbreak, 
so  extremely  violent,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  impression. 

It  was  certainly  the  design  of  the  emperor  to  suppress  Chris- 
tianity  entirely.  In  the  year  250  he  ordered  rigorous  search  to 
be  made  for  all  suspected  of  refusing  compliance  with  tlie  national 
worship,  and  the  Christians  were  to  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion.  In  case  they  declined,  threats, 
and  afterwards  tortures,  were  to  be  employed  to  compel  submission. 
If  they  remained  firm,  it  was  resolved  to  inflict,  particularly  on 

^  In  his  aermo  de  Upsis. 
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the  bishops,  whom  the  emperor  hated  most  bitterly,  the  punish- 
ment of  death.     There  was  a  disposition,  however,  to  try  first 
the  effect  of  commands,   threats,   persuasions,   and  the  milder 
forms  of  chastisement.     By  degrees,  recourse  was  had  to  more 
violent  measures ;  and  gradually  the  persecution  extended  from 
the   capital  of  the  empire — where  the  presence  of  an  emperor 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Christians  made  it  the  most  severe  at 
the  beginning — into  the  provinces.     Wherever  the  imperial  edict 
was  carried  into  execution,  the  first  step  was  publicly  to  appoint 
a  day  against  which  all  the  Christians  of  a  place  were  to  present 
themselves  before  the  magistrate,  renounce  their  religion,   and 
offer  at  the  altar.     In  the  case  of  those  who  before  the  end  of 
the  time  fled  their  country,  nothing  further  was  done,  except  that 
their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  forbidden  to  return 
under  penalty  of  death.     But  if  they  were  unwilling  to  make  so 
immediate  a  sacrifice  of  their  earthly  goods  for  the  heavenly  trea- 
sure— if  they   waited,  in  the  expectation  that  some  expedient 
might  perhaps  yet  be  found  whereby  both  could  be  retained,  then, 
unless   they   had  voluntarily  presented  themselves  by  the   day 
appointed,  the  examination  was  commenced  before  the  magistrate, 
assisted  by  five  of  the  principal  citizens.^     After  repeated  tor- 
tures, those  who  remained  firm  were  cast  into  prison,  where  the 
additional  sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  employed  to  over- 
come their  resolution.     The  extreme  penalty  of  death  appears  to 
have  been  resorted  to  less  frequently.     Many  magistrates,  whose 
avarice  exceeded  their  zeal  for  the  laws,  or  who  were   really 
desirous  of  sparing  the   Christians,   gladly  let   them  off,   even 
without  sacrificing,  provided  they  bought  a  certificate  or  libel, 
as  it  was  called,  attesting  that  they  bad  satisfactorily  complied 
with  the   requisitions  of  the  edict."     Some  Christians  pursued 
a  bolder  course;  and  instead  of  providing  such  certificates,  main- 
tained, without  appearing  before  the  authorities,  that  their  names 
were    entered  on   the   magistrate's   protocol   along  with  those 
by  whom  the  edict  had  been  obeyed  (acta  facientes.)'     Many 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  40.  Qainqne  primores  illi,  qai  edicto  naper  magistratibus  faerant 
oopulati,  nt  fidem  nostram  subruerent.  The  expreraion  edicto  renders  it  not  probable, 
to  say  the  least,  that  this  regulation  was  confined  to  Carthage  alone. 

'  Those  who  procured  such  a  certificate  were  styled  libtttaticu 

*  Cyprian,  ep.  31.  Qui  acta  fecissent,  licet  preesontos,  cum  ficrcnt,  non  afluisscnt — 
at  sic  scribcretur  muaJaudo. 
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erred  through  ignorance,  supposing  themselves  guilty  of  no 
violation  of  religious  constancy,  when  they  did  nothing  con- 
trary to  their  professed  faith,  either  by  sacrificing  or  burning 
incense,  but  only  allowed  others  to  report  that  they  had  done 
so.  But  this  proceeding  the  Church  always  condemned  as  a  tacit 
abjuration/ 

The  effect  produced  by  this  sanguinary  edict  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  large  cities,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  may  best 
be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  Dign^ifiiiLp.' 
**  All,"  says  he,  "  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  terrible 
decree;  and  of  the  more  reputable  citizens,*  many  presented 
themselves  immediately  of  their  own  accord ;  some  private  indi- 
viduals, impelled  by  their  fears ;  others,  such  as  were  invested 
with  some  public  office,  and  were  forced  to  do  it  by  their  employ- 
ment ;  *  while  others  still  were  conducted  forward  by  their  rela- 
tions and  friends.  As  each  was  called  by  name,  they  approached 
the  unholy  offering ;  some  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  they  were 
going  not  to  sdcrificey  but  to  be  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
so  that  the  populace  who  thronged  around  derided  them  ;  and  it 
was  plain  to  all,  that  they  were  equally  afraid  to  sacrifice  and  to 
die.  Others  advanced  with  more  alacrity,  carrying  their  bold- 
ness so  far  as  to  avow  they  never  had  been  Christians.  In  all  of 
these  was  verified  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  *  how  hardly  can  a  rich 
man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  As  to  the  rest,  some 
followed  the  example  of  these  two  classes  of  the  more  reputable  ; 
others  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  others  were  arrested ;  of 
these  last  a  part  held  out,  indeed,  till  the  manacles  were  fastened 
on,  and  some  even  suffered  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  for  several 
days ;  but  they  abjured  before  they  were  summoned  to  appear 

^  The  Roman  dergj,  in  their  letter  to  CTprian,  say :  Non  est  immnnis  a  scelere,  qui 
at  fierot  imperavit,  nee  est  alienus  a  crimine,  cujus  consensu  licet  non  a  se  admissum 
crimen  tamen  publice  legitur. 

"  Euseb.  1.  vi,  c  41. 

^  Oi  ff-i^if «yirrf(«i,  the  personsB  insignes,  on  whom  the  attention  of  the  pagans  was 
always  first  directed,  and  who,  above  all  others,  were  exposed  to  danger. 

*  Among  the  personte  insignes,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  i^ivriv^vrtsy 
who  appeared  voluntarily  before  the  civil  authorities,  and  complied  with  the  edict,  and 
the  ififio^ttvofTtff  at  vT*  rHv  ^^a\f/f  HytfTo^  who  were  obliged  by  their  official  duties  to 
appear  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  and  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  deciding 
immediately,  whether  they  would  obey  the  edict,  or  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalty  by  their  disobedience  publicly'expressed. 
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at  the  tribunal.  Others  endured  their  tortures  to  a  certain  point, 
but  finally  gare  in.  Yet  the  firm  and  ever  blessed  pillars  of  the 
Lord,  who  through  him  were  made  strong,  and  endured,  with  a 
power  and  steadfastness  worthy  of,  and  corresponding  to,  the 
strength  of  their  faith,  became  wonderful  witnesses  of  his  king- 
dom.'* Among  these  Dionysius  mentions  a  boy  of  fifteen  years, 
Dioscurus  by  name,  who,  by  his  apt  replies  and  constancy  under 
torture,  forced  the  admiration  of  the  governor  himself,  who  finally 
dismissed  him,  declaring  that  on  account  of  his  minority,  he  was 
willing  to  allow  him  time  for  better  reflection. 

K  the  number  of  the  wavering,  or  of  those  who  fell  in  the  con- 
flict, was  great,  yet  were  there  also  many  glorious  exhibitions  of 
the  power  of  faith  and  of  Christian  devotedness.  At  Carthage 
we  find  a  certain  Numidicus,  who,  for  his  exemplary  conduct  in 
the  persecution,  was,  by  bishop  Cyprian,  made  a  presbyter.  This 
man,  after  having  inspired  many  with  courage  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom, and  seen  his  own  wife  perish  at  the  stake,  had  himself,  when 
half-burned  and  covered  under  a  heap  of  stones,  been  left  for 
dead.  His  daughter  went  to  search  under  the  stones  for  the  body 
of  hOT  father,  in  order  to  bury  it.  Great  was  her  joy  at  finding 
him  still  giving  signs  of  life,  and  when  her  filial  assiduities  finally 
succeeded  in  completely  restoring  him.  A  woman  had  been  brought 
to  the  altar  by  her  husband,  where  she  was  forced  to  offer,  by 
some  one  holding  her  hand.  But  she  exclaimed,  *^  I  did  it  not, — 
it  was  you  that  did  it ;"  and  she  was  thereupon  condemned  to 
exile.*  In  the  dungeon  at  Carthage  we  find  confessors  of  Christ, 
whom  their  persecutors  had  endeavoured  for  eight  days,  by  heat, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  to  force  to  abjuration,  and  who  now  saw  death 
by  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.'  Certain  confessors  at 
Bome,  who  had  already  been  confined  for  a  year,  wrote  to  the 
bishop  Cyprian  in  the  following  terms :'  "  What  more  glorious 
and  blessed  lot  can,  by  God's  grace,  fall  to  man,  than,  amidst 
tortures  and  the  fear  of  death  itself,  to  confess  God  the  Lord — 
than,  with  lacerated  bodies,  and  a  spirit  departing,  but  yet  free, 
to  confess  Christ  the  Son  of  God — ^than  to  become  fellow-sufferers 
with  Christ,  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  If  we  have  not  yet  shed  our 
blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it.     Pray  then,  beloved  Cyprian,  that 

*  CTprian.  ep.  18.  *  Ep.  21.     Lnciani  ap.  Cypmn.  '  Ep.  26. 
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the  Lord  would  daily  confirm  and  strengthen  each  one  of  us,  more 
and  more,  with  the  power  of  his  might,  and  that  he,  as  the  best  of 
leaders,  would  finally  conduct  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  disciplined 
and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp,  to  the  field  of  battle  which  is 
before  us,  armed  with  those  divine  weapons  which  never  can  be 
conquered."  ^ 

The  hatred  of  the  emperor  was  particularly  directed  against 
the  bishops,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  of  death  was  expressly 
intended  for  them  alone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  persecution 
the  Boman  bishop  Fabianus  suffered  martyrdom.  Several  of  the 
bishops  withdrew  from  their  communities  till  the  first  tempest  of 
the  persecution  was  over.  This  course  might  be  an  act  of  weak- 
ness, if  the  fear  of  death,  threatened  first  to  themselves,  impelled 
them  to  it.  But  they  might  also  be  actuated  by  loftier  motives  : 
they  might  look  upon  it  as  their  duty,  since  their  presence  served 
merely  to  exasperate  the  pagans,  to  contribute,  by  their  tempo- 
rary absence,  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  their  flocks,  and 
moreover,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  steadfastness  to  the  faith 
and  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  to  secure  their  own 
lives  for  the  future  services  of  their  communities  and  of  the 
Church.  But  such  a  step  was  ever  liable  to  difierent  interpre- 
tations ;  and  the  bishops,  particularly  those  in  the  large  capital 
towns,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  exposed  themselves  to 
many  an  accusation.  Even  the  bishop  Cyprian  could  not  escape 
these  censures,  when,  moved  by  the  cry  of  these  furious  pagan 
people,  who  demanded  his  death,  he  withdrew  for  a  period  into  a 
place  of  concealment.*  His  later  conduct  at  least  shews  that 
he  knew  how  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  ;  and  the  frankness 
and  peace  of  conscience  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boman 
Church,  he  explains  his  conduct,  clear  him  from  all  reproach.' 
"  Immediately,"  he  writes,  "  on  the  first  commencement  of  the 
troubles,  when  the  people,  with  furious  clamours,  had  frequently 
demanded  my  death,  I  retired  for  a  while,  not  so  much  out  of 
regard  for  my  own  safety  as  for  the  public  peace  of  the  brethren, 

*  Ephes.  vi.  11. 

*  The  Roman  clergy,  in  their  letter  to  the  CJerus  at  Carthage,  express  themselves 
¥rith  some  doubt  on  the  matter :  *^  They  had  learned  Cyprianum  secessisse  certa  ex 
causa,  quod  utiqne  recte  fecerit,  propterea  quod  sit  persona  insignia."    £p.  ii. 

»  Ep.  14. 
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lest  the  disturbances  which  had  begun  might  be  increased  by  my 
obstinate  presence."  This  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  he  recommended  to  others  in  all  similar  cases/ 
"  Thus  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  commanded  that,  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, we  should  give  way  and  fly  ;  he  prescribed  this  rule,  and 
followed  it  himself.  For,  as  tlie  crown  of  martyrdom  comes  from 
the  gra<;e  of  God,  and  can  only  be  gained  when  the  hour  for  re- 
ceiving it  is  arrived,  he  who  retires  for  a  season  while  he  still 
remains  true  to  Christ,  denies  not  the  faith,  but  abides  his  time." 
There  was  some  diflerence,  it  must  be  allowed,  between  the  case 
of  all  other  Christians  and  of  one  who  had  the  office  of  a  pastor 
to  administer,  and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  souls  which  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  But  Cyprian  waived  none  of  these  obliga- 
tions. He  could  truly  say,  that  although  absent  in  the  body,  yet 
in  spirit  he  was  constantly  present  with  his  flock,  and,  by  counsel 
and  act,  endeavoured  to  guide  them  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Lord.'  The  letters  which  he  sent  from  his  retirement  by 
means  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  through  whom  he  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  people,  shew  how  truly  he  could 
say  tliis  of  himself — ^how  vigilantly  he  laboured  to  maintain  the 
diiscipline  and  order  of  his  Church,  and  to  provide  in  every  way 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  who  were  hindered  by  the  persecution 
from  pursuing  their  ordinary  employments,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  prisoners.  The  same  principles  of  Christian  prudence  which 
moved  him  to  avoid  a  momentary  danger  were  also  exhibited  in 
his  exhortations  to  his  flock,  which,  while  they  enforced  the  duty 
of  Christian  constancy,  warned  against  every  approa<;h  to  fanati- 
cal extravagance.  "  I  beg  of  you,"  he  writes  to  his  clergy,'  "  to 
use  all  prudence  and  care  for  the  preservation  of  quiet ;  and  if 
our  brethren,  in  their  love,  are  anxious  to  visit  those  worthy  con- 
fessors whom  divine  grace  has  already  honoured  by  a  glorious 
banning,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  and  not  in  crowds, 
lest  the  suspicion  of  the  heathen  should  be  excited — lest  our 
access  to  them  should  be  wholly  prohibited,  and,  in  our  eagerness 
for  too  much,  we  should  lose  the  whole.  Be  careful  then  that, 
for  the  greater  safety,  this  matter  be  managed  with  due  modera- 
tion ;  so  that  even  the  presbyters  who  administer  the  communion 
to  the  prisoners  in  their  dungeon,  may  severally  take  their  turns, 

>  De  lapsis.  «  Ep.  14.  »  Ep.  4 
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as  well  as  those  deacons  who  go  to  assist ;  for  by  this  alternation 
of  persons  and  change  of  risitors  the  thing  will  be  rendered  less 
obvions.  Indeed  we  must  in  all  things,  with  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, as  becomes  the  servants  of  God,  accommodate  ourselyes 
to  the  times,  and  seek  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  best 
good  of  the  people."  He  advised  his  church  to  regard  this  per- 
secution as  an  admonition  to  the  duty  of  prayer."  "  Let  each  of 
us,"  he  says,  "  pray  to  God,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  the 
brethren,  according  to  the  example  which  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
where  we  are  taught  to  pray,  not  as  individuals,  each  for  himself, 
but  as  a  common  brotherhood,  all  for  all.  When  the  Lord  shall 
see  us  humble  and  peaceful,  united  among  ourselves,  and  made 
better  by  our  present  sufferings,  he  will  delivOT  us  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  oui*  enemies." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  which  belong  to 
this  period,  with  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  persecution  became  gradually  more  severe ;  a  fact 
to  be  accounted  for,  however,  without  supposing  that  any  new 
edict  was  issued  by  the  emperor  Decius.  As  so  many  had  wavered 
on  the  first  menace  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  the  more  confidently 
hoped  that  the  Christians  might  be  altogether  suppressed,  without 
resorting  to  extremities,  if  they  were  but  deprived  of  their  bishops, 
who  constantly  inflamed  their  zeal  for  the  faith.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  matter  had,  at  first,  been  intrusted  to  the  city 
and  local  magistrates  in  the  several  provinces ;  persons  who,  from 
their  acquaintance  with  the  individual  citizens,  best  knew  how  to 
approach  them,  and  who  could  find  out  those  means  which  were 
adapted  to  operate  most  effectually  upon  each  individual,  accord- 
ing to  his  particuliur  character  and  his  paiiicular  connections. 
The  severest  punishments  at  first  were  imprisonment  and  exile. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  the  hope  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  first  successful  result  was  disappointed,  the  proconsuls  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  the  proceedings  against 
those  whose  constancy  had  been  the  cause  of  this  disappointment 
became  more  violent,  in  order  that  they  might  be  forced,  at  least, 
to  yield  like  the  rest.  Hunger  and  thirst,  the  more  refined  and 
cruel  methods  of  torture,  in  some  cases  the  punishment  of  death, 
inflicted  even  upon  such  as  were  not  connected  with  the  sacred 

'  Ep.  7. 
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office,  were  now  employed.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in  course  of 
time,  men  would  grow  tired  of  their  fury,  and  the  excited  passions 
become  cool  again.  The  change,  moreover,  which  took  place  in 
the  provincial  governments,  when  the  old  proconsuls  and  presi- 
dents, with  the  beginning  of  the  year  251,  laid  down  tiieir  office, 
might,  for  a  time,  have  been  favourable  S)Fthe  Christians.  Finally, 
the  attention  of  Decius  himself  was  more  withdrawn  from  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  by  political  events  of  greater  import- 
ance to  him,  the  insurrection  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Gothic  war. 
In  this  last  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  he  lost  his  life. 
The  calm  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  this 
change  continued  under  the  reign  of  Gallus  and  Yolusianus,  through 
a  part  of  the  following  year,  252.  But  a  destructive  pestilence, 
which  had  broke  out  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  was  now  grar 
dually  spreading  its  ravages  through  the  whole  Boman  empire, 
besides  drought  and  famine  in  several  of  tiie  provinces,  excited, 
as  usual,  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians.^  An 
imperial  edict  appeared,  requiring  all  Boman  subjects  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  so  great  a  public 
calamity.'  The  public  attention  was  again  arrested,  by  observing 
how  many  withdrew  from  these  solemnities  because  they  were 
Christians.  Hence  arose  new  persecutions,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sacrifices,  and  to  sustain  everywhere  the  declining  interests 
of  the  ancient  religion. 

On  the  approach  of  these  new  trials,  the  bishop  Cyprian  wrote 
a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  African  Church  of  the  Thibari- 
tans,'  in  which  he  thus  addresses  them  : — '*  Let  no  one,  my  dear- 
est brethren,  when  he  observes  how  our  people  s^e  scattered  by 
the  fear  of  persecution,  be  disturbed  because  he  no  longer  sees  the 
brethren  together,  nor  hears  the  bishops  preach.  We,  who  may 
not  shed  others*  blood,  but  must  be  ready  to  pour  out  our  own, 
cannot,  at  such  a  time,  all  meet  in  the  same  place  together^ 
Wherever  it  may  happen,  in  these  days,  that  a  brother  is  sepa^ 
rated  awhile  from  the  Church,  in  body,  not  in  spirit,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  let  him  not  bo  moved  by  the  fearful  circum- 

^  See  CjTpmn^s  ApoIop;7  for  the  Christians  agiinst  the  charges  of  Demetrianas. 
'  Cypriani  ep.  55  ad  Corrul.    bacrificia,  qaee  edicto  proposito  oelobrare  populuA  jube- 
batur. 
»  Kp.  66. 
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stances  of  such  a  flight,  nor  appalled  at  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
I    which  he  may  he  obliged  to  make  his  refuge.     He  is  not  alone, 
*    who  has  Christ  for  a  companion  in  his  flight ;  he  is  not  alone, 
who,  preserving  the  temple  of  God  inviolate,  is  not  without  God, 
I  wherever  he  may  be.     And  if  robber  or  wild  beast  fall  upon  the 
fugitive  in  the  desert  or  on  the  moimtains;  if  hunger,  thirst,  or 
coXA.  destroy  him ;  or  if  his  flight  lead  him  over  the  sea,  and  the 
atorm  and  waves  overwhelm  him ;  still  Christ  is  present,  to  wit- 
ness the  conduct  of  his  soldier,  wherever  he  fights." 

The  bishops  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor, 
became  naturally  the  first  mark  for  persecution  ;  for  how  could  it 
be  expected  to  put  down  the  Christians  in  the  provinces,  if  their 
bishops  were  tolerated  in  Rome  f  Cornelius  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  entered  on  his  oflice  while  Decius  was  yet  emperor,  was 
first  banished,  then  condemned  to  death.  Lucius,  who  had  the 
Christian  courage  to  succeed  him  in  the  oflSce  during  these  peril- 
ous times,  became  his  follower  also,  soon  afterwards,  in  banish- 
ment and  in  martyrdom. 

Yet  the  wars  and  the  insurrections  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Gallus,  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  vigour  any 
general  persecutions  in  the  provinces;  and  these  events,  which 
terminated,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  253,  with  his  assassination, 
at  length  restored  tranquillity  and  peace  to  the  Christians  through- 
out the  empire. 

The  Emperor  Yalgrian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  treated 
the  Christians  with  unusual  clemency ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  many  of  them  about  him  in  his  own  palace.^  But  if,  at  first, 
he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  aflairs  of  religion,  and  let 
things  take  their  course,  without  any  intention,  however,  of  leaving 
the  old  state  religion  to  perish,  yet  the  ever  increasing  multitude 
of  the  Christians,  whose  influence  reached  even  into  his  own  court, 
may  have  been  used  as  an  argument  to  convince  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  stricter  measures.  It  was  manifestly  his  object  at 
first,  when,  in  257,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  induced  to  alter  his 
conduct  towards  the  Christians,  to  check  the  advance  of  Christian- 
ity without  bloodshed.  The  churches  were  only  to  be  deprived 
of  their  teachers  and  pastors,  and  particularly  of  their  bishops. 
Next,  the  assembling  of  the  churches  was  prohibited.     Thus  the 

^  See  the  letter  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  in  Eoaebins,  1.  yii.  c.  10. 
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Irial  was  made,  whether  the  end  could  be  accomplished  without 
the  eflFdsion  of  blood. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  in  the  first  persecution  under  this 
emperor,  are  most  clearly  presented  in  the  protocols  or  minutes  of 
examination,  in  the  cases  of  the  bishops  Cyprian  and  Dionysius. 
The  proconsul  Patemus  summoned  Cyprian  before  his  tribunal, 
and  thus  addressed  him ; — "  The  emperors  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus  have  sent  me  a  rescript,  in  which  they  command,  that  all 
who  do  not  obserye  the  Roman  religion  shall  immediately  adopt 
the  Roman  ceremonies.  I  ask,  therefore,  what  are  you  ?  what  do 
you  answer  r*  Cyprian. — "  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  bishop.  I 
know  of  no  other  god  than  the  true  and  only  God,  who  created 
the  heavens,  earth,  and  sea,  and  all  that  they  contain.  This  God 
we  Christians  serve ;  to  him  we  pray,  day  and  night,  for  our- 
selves, for  all  men,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves." The  Proconsul. — "  Do  you  persist,  then,  in  this  resolu- 
tion V  Cyprian. — "  A  good  resolution,  grounded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  cannot  be  altered."  Upon  this,  the  proconsul,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  edict,  pronounced  upon  him  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  explained  to 
him  that  the  rescript  had  reference  not  only  to  tiie  bishops  but 
also  to  tiie  presbyters,  proceeded  thus :  "  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  know  of  you,  who  the  presbyters  are  who  dwell  in  this  city." 
Cyprian. — **  Your  laws  have  justly  forbidden  against  informing ; 
therefore  I  cannot  inform  you ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  pre- 
side, you  will  be  able  to  find  them."  Proconsul — "  The  question 
relates  to  this  place.  To-day  I  am  prosecuting  the  investigation 
here,  in  the  place  where  we  are.*'  Cyprian. — "  As  our  doctrine 
forbids  a  man  to  inform  against  himself,  and  it  is  likewise  con- 
trary to  your  own  rules,  so  neither  can  they  inform  against  them- 
selves ;  but  if  you  seek  for  them,  you  will  find  them."  The  pro- 
consul dismissed  him  with  the  declaration,  that  the  assembling  of 
the  Christians,  in  whatsoever  place,  and  the  visiting  of  Christian 
cemeteries,  were  forbidden  under  pain  of  death. 

The  design  at  present  was  only  to  separate  the  bishops  com- 
pletely from  tiieir  churches  ;  but  spiritual  ties  are  not  to  be  sun- 
dered by  any  earthly  power.  We  soon  find  not  only  bishops  and 
clergy,  who  continued  to  be  the  special  objects  of  persecutions, 
but  also  the  laity,  even  women  and  children,  subjected  to  the 
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scourge,  and  then  condemned  to  imprisonment,  or  to  labour  in  the 
mines.  They  had  probably  been  seized  at  the  graves,  or  in  the 
forbidden  assemblies.  The  bishop  Cyprian  was  active  in  provid- 
ing, from  his  place  of  exile  at  Curubis,  for  their  bodily  and  spiri- 
tual wants,  and  in  proving  his  sympathy  by  words  and  deeds  of 
love.  On  sending  them,  for  their  support,  and  for  the  relief  of 
y"  their  sufferings,  a  large  sum  of  money,  taken  from  his  own  income 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  he  thus  addressed  them:*  "  In 
the  mines,  the  body  is  refreshed  not  by  beds  and  pillows,  bat  by 
the  comforts  and  joys  of  Christ.  Your  limbs,  wearied  with  labour, 
recline  upon  the  earth ;  but  with  Christ,  it  is  no  punishment  to 
lie  there.  If  the  outward  man  is  defiled,  the  inner  man  is  but 
the  more  purified  by  the  Spirit  from  above.  Your  bread  is  scanty ; 
but  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  You 
are  in  want  of  clothing,  to  defend  you  from  the  cold ;  but  he  who 
has  put  on  Christ,  is  provided  with  clothing  and  ornament  enough. 
Even  in  the  fact,  my  dearest  brethren,  that  you  cannot  now  cele- 
brate the  communion  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  your  faith  may  still 
be  conscious  of  no  want.  You  celebrate  the  most  glorious  com- 
munion; you  present  Grod  the  costliest  offering,  since  the  holy 
Scriptures  declare,  that  to  God  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  is  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  You  present  yourselves  to  God  as 
1  a  pure  and  holy  offering." — "  Your  example,"  he  writes  to  the 
clergy,  "  has  been  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Church,  who 
have  confessed  and  been  crowned  with  you.  United  to  you  by 
ties  of  the  strongest  love,  they  would  not  be  separated  from  their 
shepherds  by  dungeons  and  mines.  Even  young  maidens  and 
boys  are  with  you.  What  power  do  you  now  possess  of  a  victo- 
rious conscience ;  what  triumph  in  your  hearts ;  when  you  can 
walk  through  the  mines,  with  imprisoned  body,  but  a  heart  con- 
scious of  the  mastery  over  itself;  when  you  know  that  Christ  is 
with  you,  rejoicing  oyer  the  patience  of  his  servants,  who,  in  his 
own  footsteps,  and  by  his  own  way,  are  entmng  into  the  kingdom 
of  eternity!'' 

The  emperor  must  soon  have  learned  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  by  such  measures.  This  local  separation  could  not 
tear  the  bishops  from  their  connection  with  their  flocks.  By 
letters,  by  ecclesiastics,  whose  travels  preserved  the  means  of 

*  Ep.  77. 
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correspondence,  they  still  acted  upon  the  churches  as  if  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  their  state  of  exile  only  made  them 
dearer  to  their  people.  Wherever  they  were  banished,  a  little 
church  gathered  round  them ;  so  that  in  many  countries  where 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel  had  never  been  scattered,  it  was  by  such 
exiles,  whose  life  as  well  as  lips  bore  testimony  to  their  faith,  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  first  introduced.  Thus  the  bishop  Diony- 
sius,  who  had  been  banished  to  a  remote  district  of  Lybia,  could 
say  of  his  exile:*  "  We  were  at  first  persecuted  and  stoned; 
but  soon,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols,  and  turned 
to  God.  It  was  by  us  that  the  first  seed  of  the  divine  word  was 
conveyed  to  that  spot ;  and,  as  if  God  had  conducted  us  thither 
for  this  sole  purpose,  he  brought  us  back  again  after  we  had  ful- 
filled the  commission.*' 

Valerian  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  more  vigo* 
rous  and  severe  measures  to  efiect  a  total  suppression  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  following  year,  258,  appeared  the  edict.  "  Bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  to  be  put  to  death  immediately  by 
the  sword ;  senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  tiieir  rank  and 
their  property,  and  if  they  still  remained  Christians,  to  sufier  the 
like  punishment;  women  of  condition,  after  being  deprived  of 
their  property,  were  to  be  banished.  Those  Christians  who  were 
in  the  service  of  the  palace," — slaves  and  freedmen  are,  without 
doubt,  particularly  intended  here — **  who  had  formerly  made  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  or  now  made  such  profession,  should  be 
treated  as  the  emperor's  property,  and  after  being  chained,"  dis- 
tributed to  labour  on  the  various  imperial  estates."^     From  this 

'  Eoseb.  l.yii  c.  11. 

*  Perhaps,  according  to  one  reading,  branded  also. 

^  The  rescript  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  the  original,  is  extant  in  Cyprian,  ep. 
82,  ad  Saccessum :  Ut  episcopi  et  presbTteri  et  diacones  in  continenti  animadvertan- 
tnr ;  senatores  rero,  egregii  yiri  et  (the  second  et  is  doubtless  surreptitious, — the  egre- 
gii  Yui  are  the  equites  themselves,  as  the  senatores  are  the  clarissimi),  equites  Romani 
dignitate  amissa,  etiam  bonis  spolientur,  et  si,  ademptis  facultatibns,  Christiani  esse  per- 
seTcraTerint,  capite  quoque  mulctentur ;  matrons  vero,  ademptis  bonis,  in  exsilium  rele- 
gentur  ;  Gnsariani  autem  quicnnque  vel  prius  confessi  fuerant,  rel  nunc  confessi  fue- 
rint,  confiscentur  et  vincti  in  Cnsarianas  possessiones  descripti  mittantur.  Instead  of 
descripti  (distributed) ,  another  text  has  scripti,  or  inscripti  —  branded.  That  as  early  as 
the  persecution  of  Decian,  Christians  were  branded  on  the  forehead,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  Pontius*  Life  of  Cyprian :  Tot  confessores  frontium  notatorum  secunda 
inscriptione  signatos.     The  prima  inscriptio,  namely,  the  inscriptio  crncis,  a^'^C**' 
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rescript,  it  is  evident  the  emperor  had  it  especially  in  view,  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  heads,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  higher  classes.  Unnecessary 
cruelty  did  not  enter  into  his  design;  but  yet,  the  people  and 
the  governors  did  not  always  stop  here,  as  we  may  learn  from 
certain  martyr  legends  of  the  time,  against  the  authenticity  of 
which  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged. 

The  Roman  bishop  Sixtus,  and  four  deacons  of  his  church,  were 
the  first  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  consequence  of  this  rescript, 
on  the  sixth  of  August  258. 

In  the  provinces,  the  new  governors  had  provisionally  recalled 
from  exile  those  who  had  been  banished  under  their  predecessors, 
and  were  now  causing  them  to  await  in  retirement — where  they 
were  obliged  to  remain — the  decision  of  their  fate  by  the  new 
rescript  expected  from  Rome.  Cyprian  resided  at  a  secluded 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  until  he  heard  he  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  Utica,  there  to  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  procon- 
sul, who  for  the  present  happened  to  be  residing  in  that  place. 
It  was  his  choice  to  give  his  last  testimony,  by  word  and  by  suf- 
fering, like  a  faithful  shepherd,  in  the  presence  of  his  flock  ;  he 
therefore  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  withdrew 
himself  for  a  while,  until  the  proconsul  should  return.  From  the 
place  of  his  concealment,  he  addressed  the  last  letter  to  his 
church.*  "  I  have  allowed  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  be  persuaded  to 
retire  for  a  short  time,  since  it  becomes  the  bishop  to  confess  the 
Lord  in  the  place  where  he  presides  over  the  Church  of  the  Lord, 
so  that  the  whole  Church  may  be  honoured  by  the  confession  of 
their  bishop.  For  whatever  proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  confess- 
ing bishop,  in  the  moment  of  confession,  comes,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  divine  Spirit,  from  tiie  mouths  of  all.  Let  me  then, 
in  this  secret  retirement,  await  the  return  of  the  proconsul  to 
Carthage,  that  I  may  learn  from  him  the  commands  of  the 
emperor  in  relation  to  the  laity  and  the  bishops  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  speak  whatever  it  may  please  the  Lord,  in  that  hour, 
to  cause  me  to  speak.  But  do  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  which^  according  to  the  doctrine  of 

trh^y  (T^^etyU  rov  ^mu^ovy  was  that  received  at  baptism.     Yet  the  position  of  the  words 
would  better  correspond,  perhaps,  with  the  common  reading. 
y  Ep.  83. 
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the  Lord,  you  have  often  received  from  me,  study  to  preserve 
quiet.  Let  no  bne  of  you  lead  the  brethren  into  tumults,  nor 
voluntarily  give  himself  up  to  the  heathen.  The  only  time  for 
any  one  to  speak  is  after  he  has  been  apprehended;  in  that 
hour  the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  us,  speaks  in  us."  At  length  the 
proconsul  returned ;  and  when,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced  by  him,  the  last  words  of 
Cyprian  were,  "  God  be  thanked."  ^ 

This  persecution  ended  with  the  reign  of  its  author,  when 
Valerian,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  became,  in  the  year 
259,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  his  son  Galli- 
enus,  who  had  already  been  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, obtained  the  sole  authority.  With  regard  to  all  public 
affairs,  and  so,  consequently,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
worship,  this  prince  was  more  indifferent  than  his  father.  He  im- 
mediately published  an  edict,  by  which  he  secured  the  Christians 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  commanded  the  ceme- 
teries, as  well  as  other  buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
churches,  which  had  been  confiscated  in  the  preceding  reign,  to 
be  restored.  He  thus  recognised  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
legally  existing  corporation ;  for  no  other,  according  to  the 
Boman  laws,  could  hold  common  property. 

But  as  Macrianus  had  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
East  and  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  till  after  his  overthrow,  in  the 
year  261,  that  the  edict  of  toleration  by  Gallienus  could  go  into 
effect  in  these  provinces.*  Hence,  while  the  Christians  of  the 
West  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  the  persecutions 
might  still  be  going  on  in  these  provinces,  under  the  laws  of 
Valerian.  A  remarkable  example,  which  occurred  at  this  period  in 
Palestine,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.'  Marius,  a  Christian  soldier 
of  CsBsarea  Stratonis,  was  about  to  be  invested  with  the  oflBce  of 
centurion.  Just  as  he  was  to  receive  the  centurion's  staff  (the 
vitis),  another  soldier,  the  next  claimant  to  the  office,  stepped  for- 
ward and  declared  that,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  Marius  was 

^  He  was  condemned  as  inimicas  Diis  Romania  et  sacris  legibus. 

'  Eusebios  (1.  vii.  c  13)  baa  not  preserved  tbe  original  edict  of  this  emperor;  but 
the  rescript  bj  which  the  same  edict,  after  the  defeat  of  Macrianus,  was  applied  also  to 
Egypt. 

•  L.  rii.  c.  16. 
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incapable  of  holding  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  because  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperor. 
Upon  this  a  delay  of  three  hours  was  granted  to  Marins,  within 
which  time  he  must  decide  whether  he  preferred  to  remain  a 
Christian.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  Theotecnus  led  him  into  the 
church.  On  the  one  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  sword  which  the 
centurion  wore  at  his  side,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  volume  of  the 
Gospels  which  ho  held  up  before  him.  Ho  was  to  choose  between 
the  two ;  the  military  oflRce,  and  the  Gospel.  Without  hesitation, 
Marius  raised  his  right  hand,  seized  the  sacred  volume.  "  Now,'* 
said  the  bishop,  "  hold  fast  on  God,  and  may  you  obtain  what 
you  have  chosen.  So  depart  in  peace."  He  bravely  confessed, 
and  was  beheaded. 

By  the  law  of  Gallienus  an  essential  change,  prolific  of  conse- 
quences, would  necessarily  be  produced  in  the  situation  of  the 
Christians.  The  important  step  at  which  many  an  emperor,  still 
more  favourably  disposed  to  Christianity  than  Gallienus,  had 
hesitated,  was  now  taken.  Christianity  was  become  a  relirio 
licjta;  and  the  religious  party  that  threatened  destruction  to  the 
old  state  religion,  and  all  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  had 
now  for  once  attained  a  legal  existence.  Many  a  prince  who,  at 
an  earlier  period,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws,  would 
have  had  no  scruples  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  would  now, 
doubtless,  be  shy  of  attacking  a  corporation,  once  established  by 
law.  This  was  shewn  directly  in  the  case  of  the  second  successor 
of  Gallienus,  Lucius  Domitius  Aurelian,  who  became  emperor  in 
270.  Sprung  from  a  low  rank,  and  educated  in  pagan  supersti- 
tion, he  could  be  hardly  otherwise  than  hostilely  disposed  towards 
the  Christians  from  the  first ;  for  he  was  not  only  devoted,  with 
singular  fanaticism,  to  the  Oriental  worship  of  the  Sun, — which, 
doubtless,  would  not  have  prevented  him,  however,  from  shewing 
toleration  to  various  other  foreign  rites  (sacra), — ^but  he  was  also 
in  every  respect  a  blind  devotee  to  the  old  religion.  The  well- 
being  of  the  state  seemed  to  him  closely  connected  with  the  pro- 
per administration  of  the  ancient  rites  (sacra.)  When,  on  an 
occasion  of  threatening  danger  from  a  war  with  German  tribes^ 
certain  persons  in  the  Roman  Senate  moved  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  practice,  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  opened  and 
consulted  for  advice,  other  senators  replied,  that  there  was  no 
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need  of  haying  recourse  to  them ;  the  emperor*s  power  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  the  gods.  The  matter 
ranained  for  the  present,  and  was  not  called  up  again  till  aPter^ 
wards.  But  the  emperor,  who  perhaps  had  been  informed  of  these 
proceedings  in  the  Boman  Senate,  expressed  his  displeasure,  and 
wrote  to  them,  "  I  am  surprised  that  you  hare  hesitated  so  long 
about  consulting  the  Sibylline  books,  as  if  you  were  conducting 
your  deliberations  in  a  Christian  church,  and  not  in  the  temple  of 
all  the  gods."^  He  called  upon  them  to  support  him  in  erery  way 
by  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  since  it  was  no  disgrace  to  conquer 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
defray  all  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  offering  eyery 
description  of  sacrifice,  and  to  fumUh  cdpHvesfor  that  purpose 
from  all  nations.  Human  sacrifices^  then,  must  have  been  in- 
eluded.^  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  this  emperor  was  not 
ayerse  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  Christians  in  honour  of 
his  gods.  He  was  inclined,  by  natural  temperament,  to  harsh  and 
yiolent  measures.  Yet,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  engaged 
in  no  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  eyen  shewed  by  his 
conduct  on  one  occasion,  in  the  third  year,  that  he  recognised  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporation ;  for  a  dispute 
haying  arisen  among  the  Christians  of  Antioch  as  to  the  indiyidual 
who  should  be  their  bishop,  the  Church  applied  to  the  emperor 
himself,  and  submitted  it  to  his  arbitration,  whether  the  bishop 
Paul  of  Samosata,  long  since  deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal 
opinions,  but  who  had  found  a  patroness  in  Queen  Zenobia,  now 
yanquished  by  Aurelian,  should  not  at  last  be  compelled  to  resign 
his  ofGke  1  The  emperor  ^j^ded,  tiiat  the  one  should  be  bishop 
who  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  his  own 
residence.  It  was  not  till  the  year  275,  when  busied  with  warlike 
enterprises  in  Thrace,  that  with  a  yiew,  perhaps,  to  shew  his  gra- 
titude to  the  gods,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  thus  far  so  signally 
fayonred  him,  and  to  conciliate  their  good- will  for  the  future,  he 
rcsolyed  to  dismiss  all  farther  scruples,  and  proceed  to  severities 
against  the  Christians.  But  before  ho  could  carry  his  plan  into 
effect,  he  was  assassinated  in  a  conspiracy.' 

'  This  language  perhaps  may  hare  convejed  a  suspicion  that  there  were  seyeral 
Christians  among  the  senators  themselyes,  who  had  an  influence  on  the  deliberations. 
«  FUv.  Vopisc.  c.  20. 

'  Euscbius  sa^s,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  that  Aurolian  died  as  he  wa.->  upon 
VOL.  1.  N 
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For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Christian  Church  remained  in  thi9 
condition  of  peace  and  repose.     Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians, in  every  rank  of  society,  went  on  increasing.     But  without 
doubt,  among  the  multitude  who  embraced  Christianity  at  a  time 
when  it  required  no  sacrifice  to  be  a  Christian,  not  a  few  were 
counterfeits,  bringing  over  with  them  into  the  Christian  Church 
the  vices  of  paganism.     The  outward  form  of  the  Church  under- 
went a  change  with  the  increased  wealth  of  its  members,  and 
instead  of  the  simple  places  of  ass^nbly,  splendid  churches  began 
to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities.     The  Emperor  DioclesiMi,  who, 
firom  the  year  284,  was  the  sole  ruler,  but  soon  after  286  shared 
the  sovereignty  with  Maximian  Herculius,  seemed,  at  least  to  out- 
ward appearance,  no  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  Christians ; 
for  the  stories  of  persecutions  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  emperor 
are  at  variance  with  the  records  of  authentic  history,  and  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  credit.     Christians  held  offices  of  trust  in  the 
imperial  palace.     They  were  to  be  found  among  the  principal 
eunuchs  and  officers  of  the  bed-chamber  (cubiculariis)  ;  although 
it  could  not  be  fairly  presumed,  it  is  true,  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  that  the  emperor  was  governed  by  any  special  regard  for 
the  Christians, — since  from  an  early  period  Christians  had  been 
members  of  the  Csesarian  household  (Csesariani), — and  if  but  one 
individual  were  such,  his  zeal  and  prudence  might  have  a  great 
influence  in  bringing  the  majority  of  his  associates  to  embrace 
Christianity,  or  in  causing  that  none  but  Christians  shodd  be 
chosen  to  these  offices. 

The  chief  chamberlain  (propositus  cubicidariorum)  Lucianus  was 

probably  one  of  this  class,  a  man  in  high  favour  with  his  prince, 

and  to  whom  Theonas,  bishop  of  Aleiiasdria,  imparted  much  wise 

counsel  as  to  the  management  of  his  office,  in  a  letter  which  has 

I  come  down  to  our  times.'     He  exhorts  him  to  assume  nothing  to 

the  point  of  sabeeribing  an  edict  against  the  Christiana.  In  the  book,  De  mortibos 
persecutorom,  it  is  said  the  edict  had  already  been  issued,  but  could  not  reach  the  more 
distant  provinces  until  after  the  deatb  of  the  emperor.  Others  represent  the  persecu- 
tion as  having  already  begun.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  report  of  Eusebius, 
who  says  the  least,  contains  the  truth,  and  the  rest  was  added  through  exaggeration. 

^  This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  3d  vol.  of  D'Archery's  Spicilegium,  f.  297, 
and  again  reprinted  in  Galland's  Bibl.  patr.  T.  iv.  It  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained, 
it  must  be  allowed,  who  the  emperor  was  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  nor  who  the 
bishop  Theonas  was,  by  whom  it  was  written.    It  states  how  Christianity  was  glorified 
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himself,  because  many  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  had  been 
brought  through  him  to  the  kno:^ledge  of  the  truth*;  but  rather  to 
thank  Ood  who  had  used  him  as  the  instrument  of  so  good  a  work^ 
and  given  him  great  authority  with  the  emperor,  in  order  that  by 
his  means  the  reputation  of  the  Christian  name  might  be  promoted. 
If  he  recommends  to  him  the  greater  zeal  and  prudence,  inasmuch 
as  the  emperor,  though  not  a  Christian  himself,^  yet  entrusted  to 
Christians,  as  his  most  faithful  servants,  the  care  of  his  life  and 
person,  still  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  an  expression 
of  this  kind  aa  to  the  emperor's  favourable  opinion  of  Christianity. 
The  bishop  allowed  himself,  without  doubt,  to  transfer  the  judg- 
ment of  his  own  mind  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  indeed  this  would 
seem  natural,  from  the  fact  that  many  who  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  palace  as  pagans,  had  been  converted  by  the  influence 
of  this  Lucian.  In  case  the  charge  over  the  imperial  library 
should  be  committed  to  any  one  of  the  Christian  chamberlains,' 
this,  it  was  represented,  would  be  a  very  important  occurrence ; 
the  favoured  individual  was  exhorted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  to  render  the  emperor  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity.  He  should  not  shew  contempt  for 
pagan  literature,  but  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  it ; 
should  praise  it,  and  use  it  for  the  emperor's  entertainment.  Only 
at  times  he  should  introduce  some  notice  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  endeavour  to  lead  the  emperor  to  remark  their  superiority.  It 
might  so  happen  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Christ  would 

by  the  persecations, — ^how  its  diffusion  wti  promoted  bj  them,  and,  finaUy,  how  peaoe 
vas  granted  to  the  Church  bj  good  princes.  Persecutionum  procellis  velnt  aumm  in 
fornace  ezpurgatum  enitult  et  ejus  Veritas  ac  celsitudo  magis  semper  ae  magis  splen* 
dent,  ut  jam,  pace  per  bonum  principem  ecclesiis  coucessa,  Christianomm  opera  otiam 
coram  inBdelibns  laoeant.  By  this  prince  we  might  understand  Constantino ;  bnt  if 
he  were  intended,  the  immediately  preceding  persecution  of  Diodesian  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  distinctly  noticed.  If  this  had  been  written  subsequently  to  the  final 
triumph  of  Christianity,  which  followed  the  Diodesian  persecution,  the  author  assuredly 
would  not  have  employed  so  indistinct  a  phraseology  as  Quia  nos  maleficos  oUm  et 
omnibus  flagitiis  refertos  normulli  priores  principes  putaverunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  words  suit  well  to  the  times  of  Diodesian.  Moreover,  the  situation  of  the  em- 
peror, which  is  ^ere  the  subject  of  discourse,  appears  by  no  means  such  as  would  apply 
to  the  case  pf  Constantino,  espooiaUy  after  he  had  become  master  of  the  East  The 
expression,  "  pacem  concedere,"  is  so  general,  that  it  might  be  properly  applied  to  the 
tranquU  situation  which  the  Christians  owed  to  Diodesian. 
'  '  Prinoeps,  nondum  Christians  religioni  adscriptus. 
'  For  the  librarian  was  still  a  pagan. 
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be  mentioned ;  in  that  case,  it  might  be  gradually  shewn  that  he 
is  the  only  true  Gk>d.^  So  important  did  it  seem  to  the  wise  bishop 
to  warn  against  an  intemperate  zeal,  which,  by  aiming  at  too  much 
at  once,  might  occasion  more  injury  than  advantage. 

To  Boman  statesmen  the  thought  would  naturally  present  itself, 
that  the  ancient  political  glory  of  the  emperor  stood  intimately 
connected  with  tiie  old  national  worship,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  restore  the  one  without  the  other.  Now,  as  it  was  Dioclesian's 
wish  to  bring  back  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
might  appear  to  him  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  infuse  life  into 
the  old  religion,  now  fast  going  to  decay,  and  to  destroy  that 
foreign  faith  which  was  constantly  extending  itself  on  every  side, 
and  threatening  to  acquire  the  sole  dominion.  In  an  inscription 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  where  the  emperor  boasts  of 
haying  suppressed  Christianity,  it  is  brought  as  a  charge  against 
the  Christians,  that  they  were  ruining  the  state.'  In  the  edict 
whereby  Galerins  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  author,  he  declared  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
emperors  to  reform  and  correct  eyerything  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  state.'  We  are  not  to  belieye, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  which  held  back  this  emperor  from  a  per- 
secution in  which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  just  been  mentioned, 
he  might  have  been  induced  to  engage  at  a  still  earlier  period,  was 
any  recognition  of  human  rights  and  of  the  limits  of  the  civil  power 
in  matters  of  conscience,  to  which  the  earlier  Roman  emperors  had 
been  strangers.  How  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  Sioclesian 
was  a  recognition  of  this  kind,  is  evinced  by  the  principles  he 
ayows  in  a  law  directed  against  the  Manichsean  sect,  a.d.  296  ; 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  entertained  towards  this  sect  a 
peculiar  aversion,  on  account  of  its  having  arisen  among  his  enemies 
the  Persians.*     "  The  immortal  gods  have,  by  their  providence, 

^  Insnrgere  poterit  Ghrisd  mentio.  Ezplioabitor  paulatim  ejus  sola  diviuitas. 
Omnia  h»o  otim  Chrbti  adjutorio  proreiure  possent. 

*  ChrisUani,  qui  rem  publicam  evertebant. 

'  Not  qoidem  yolueramna  jozta  leges  veteres  et  publicam  diaciplinam  Romanorum 
ouncta  oorrigere. 

*  This  edict,  koown  alreadj  to  Hilarins,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epbtlea 
of  St  Faoli  bears  every  internal  mark  of  genoinenesa  ;  and  no  motive  can  be  imagined, 
either  in  pagan  or  Christian,  for  &bricating  it.  The  diffosion  of  that  sect,  at  this 
earlier  period,  in  Africa,  vrldch  i$  pre-sapposed  in  the  edict,  is  a  thing  by  no  means 
impossible. 
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arranged  and  established  what  is  right.  Many  wise  and  good  men 
are  agreed  that  this  should  be  maintained  unaltered.  They  ought 
not  to  be  opposed.  No  new  religion  must  presume  to  censure  the 
old,  since  it  is  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  orertum  what  has  been 
once  established  by  our  ancestors,  and  what  has  supremacy  in  the 
state."  Would  not  the  principles  here  avowed  necessarily  make 
Dioclesian  also  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  Christianity  V 

But  if,  during  so  long  a  period,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
the  resolution  of  openly  becoming  such,  some  counteracting  cause 
must  have  been  at  work  on  the  other  side.  Beside  the  influence 
of  the  Christians  more  or  less  immediately  about  his  person,  he 
may  have  been  induced  to  hesitate  by  reasons  similar  to  those 
which,  in  the  work,  De  mortibus  persecutorum,  he  is  said  after- 
wards to  have  urged  against  the  proposition  of  his  son-in-law 
Oalerius,  in  the  conference  at  Nicomedia,  soon  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  ;  namely,  that  the  Christians,  after  a  long 
period  of  time,  had  at  length  become  a  lawfully  existing  religious 
community ;  that  they  were  widely  diffused  through  every  part  of 
the  empire ;  that  there  would  be  a  profuse  shedding  of  blood,  and 
the  public  tranquillity  might  easily  be  disturbed ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  had  hitherto  served  rather  to  advance 
Christianity  than  to  procure  its  subversion.  Anxious  as  Diocle- 
sian might  be  to  raise  up  the  old  Roman  religion,  yet  assuredly 
he  would  never  have  overcome  these  scruples  if  he  had  not  been 
hurried  on  by  some  more  powerful  influence. 

The  pagans  could  not  but  see,  that  the  time  when  their  ancient 
ceremonies  must  cease,  and  the  hated  Christian  become  predomi- 
nant, was  fast  approaching ;  and  they  must  have  expended  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  decisive  crisis.  The  pagan  party,  to  which 
belonged  statesmen,  priests,  self-styled  philosophers,  such  as 
Hierocles,'  needed  only  a  powerful  instrument  to  carry  their 
schemes  into  execution.  Such  a  one  they  found  in  Dioclesian*B 
son-in-law,  the  CaBsar,  Caius  Galerius  Maximian.  This  prince 
had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  warlike  talents.  Edu- 
cated in  the  blind  superstition  of  paganism,  he  was  devoted  to 

^  Neque  reprehendi  a  nova  vetns  religio  deberet.  Maximi  enim  oriminis  est,  retrao- 
tar«  qnsB  semel  ab  andquis  tractata  et  definita  sunt,  statom  et  dnnam  tenent  et  posn- 
dent 

^  Not  the  aathor  of  the  Commentarj  on  the  Qolden  Yenes. 
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his  religion,  and  moreover  made  great  account  of  sacrifices  and 
divinations.  Whenever  he  performed  these  ceremonies  in  time  of 
war,  where  Christian  officers  were  present,  the  latter  were  used 
to  sign  themselves  with  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christ's  victory 
over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  influence  of  those  hostile  (demoniacal)  powers,  whose 
agency,  as  they  supposed,  was  visibly  manifested  in  the  pagan 
worship. 

Now  as  the  Christians  saw  in  paganism,  not  a  barely  subjec- 
tive notion,  a  work  of  hiunan  imagination  or  fraud,  but  a  real  out- 
ward power,  hostile  to  Christianity ;  *  so  the  pagans  beheld,  after 
their  manner,  in  Christianity,  such  a  power  in  relation  to  the 
operations  and  appearances  of  their  own  gods ;  and  the  pagan 
priest  might  say :  the  sign  of  the  cross,  hateful  to  the  gods,  keeps 
them  irom  being  present,  and  from  manifesting  themselves  at  the 
sacrifices  and  other  rites  consecrated  to  their  service.' 


^  When  the  triumph  of  Christianitj  was  already  decided,  and  paganism  no  longer 
presented  itself,  as  so  formidable  a  power  in  life,  to  the  Christian  consciousness; 
namely,  in  the  fourth  century, — another  view  of  the  matter  could  be  admitted,  and 
Eusebius  of  Cesarea  could  say,  that  the  pagan  art  of  divination  ought  to  be  traced,  not 
to  the  influence  of  the  gods,  nor  even  to  demons,  but  to  human  fraud,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  whole.  After  having  spoken  of  the  deceptive  arts  of  pagan 
priests  and  magicians,  exposed  in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  he  says; 
T«ti;r«  ^if  rtf  »»)  rktUt  t0vtu9  in  0utmy»i9^  t79r»t  &v  fih  Btehf  f7y«/,  fAfiil  fih*  imifjt§9ms  Ttvt 
rit  xxra  ^roXtTf  j^^nfrn^ittf  atrtouty  irX«rtii'  Vt  xeti  ^vrtiTnt  itvi^Sf  ytnriit,  Euseb.  Frse- 
parat.  evangel.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

'  This  is  the  view  of  the  nmtter  which  presents  itself  to  us,  particularly  when  we 
compare  the  following  passages :  Lactant  Inatitut.  L  iv.  o.  27  ;  de  mortibus  persecnto- 
rnm,  c.  10;  and  Euseb.  vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  50.  In  the  passage  first  mentioned, 
it  is  said :  Cum  Diis  suis  immolant,  si  assistat  aliqnis  signatam  frontem  gerens,  sacra 
nullo  modo  litant.  Nee  responsa  potest  consultus  reddere  vates.  Et  htec  sspe  causa 
pnecipna  justitiam  persequendi  malis  regibus  fuit.  Aruspices  conquerentes,  profanes 
homines  sacris  interesse,  egerunt  principes  snos  in  furorem.  True,  it  might  be  said, 
the  Christians  had  only  transferred  their  own  subjective  point  of  view  to  the  Pagans, 
and  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  this  persecution  had  thus  arisen ;  but  we  have 
no  good  reason  whatever  to  caU  in  question  this  explanation,  derived  from  the  very 
life  of  the  times,  and  which  answers  to  the  views  mutually  conditioning  each  other,  of 
both  Christians  and  Pagans,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  their  respective  religions 
positions  to  one  another.  Thus  the  Christianas  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  their  adver- 
sary. Porphyry,  to  shew  that  by  the  power  of  Christianity  the  influence  of  those  demo- 
niacal powers  in  paganism  was  hindered ;  for  Porphyry  complains,  that  a  pestilence  in 
some  city  or  other,  could  not  be  arrested,  because  the  appearance  and  healing  influence 
of  Esculapius  was  scared  away  by  the  worship  of  Jesus.  Porphyry's  language,  in  his 
book  against  Christianity,  is  as  follows :  Ni/v)  ll  S-Mi^yua^evr/r,  it  rtg^cvrmv  irHf  xariiXv^t 
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There  were,  up  to  this  time,  many  Christians  connected  with 
the  military  service,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks ;  and 
they  as  yet  had  never  been  compelled  to  do  anything  contrary  to 
their  conscience.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  Eusebius'  nar- 
rative^ bnt  from  a  particular  incident  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
which  took  place  in  295.'  At  Teveste,  in  Numidia,  a  young 
man,  Maximilianus,  was  brought  before  the  proconsul,  as  a  proper 
subject  for  military  duty.  Immediately  as  he  came  up,  and  was 
about  to  be  measured,  to  see  if  his  size  tallied  with  the  standard 
of  the  service,  he  exclaimed.  **  I  cannot  serve  as  a  soldier ;  I  can- 
not do  what  is  wrong  ;  I  am  a  Christian.**  The  proconsul  took 
no  notice  of  these  words,  but  calmly  ordered  him  to  be  measured. 
Being  found  of  the  standard  height,  said  the  proconsul  to  him, 
without  noticing  his  confession  of  Christianity,  "  Take  the  badge 
of  the  service,*  and  be  a  soldier."  The  young  man  replied,  "  I 
shall  take  no  such  badge ;  I  wear  already  the  badge  of  Christ, 
my  God."  Hereupon  said  the  proconsul,  who  was  a  pagan,  with 
a  sarcastic  threat,  "  I  shall  presently  send  you  to  your  Christ." 
"  Would  you  but  do  that,"  said  the  youth,  "  you  would  confer  on 
me  the  highest  honour."  Without  further  remark,  the  proconsul 
directed  the  leaden  badge  of  the  service  to  be  hung  round  his 
neck.  The  young  man  resisted,  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  youthful 
faith,  exclaimed,  "  I  accept  not  the  badge  of  the  service  of  this 
world ;  and  if  you  hang  it  about  me  I  shall  break  it  off,  for  it  is 
useless.  I  cannot  wear  this  lead  on  my  neck,  after  having  once 
received  the  saving  token  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you 
know  not,  but  who  has  suflfered  for  our  salvation."  The  proconsul 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  he  might  be  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  at  the  same  time ;  that,  in  truth.  Christians  were  to  be 
found  performing  military  service  without  scruple  in  the  body- 
guard of  all  the  four  Caesars,  Dioclesian,  Maximian  Herculius, 
Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius.  But  as  the  youth  of  one- 
and-twenty  years  could  not  consent  to  yield  up  his  own  conviction 


rtftMft,U9u  •tiitfuaf  rtf  ^tZt  'Infttriat  iftXtiui  ^r/iT0.  Easeb.  Prsparat.  erangel.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

^  The  time  can  be  defioitety  determined,  since  the  mention  of  the  consols  in  the 
actis  Maximiliani,  a  report  drawn  up  bj  an  eye-witness,  famishes  a  certain  chronolo* 
gical  datum. 

'  Signaculam  militis. 
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to  the  example  of  others,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  ;'  yet,  in  the 
sentence,  nothing  was  said  of  his  Christianity,  but  only  his  refusal 
to  do  military  service  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  punishment.' 
Here,  then,  is  good  evidence  that  the  soldiers  also  could  still  openly 
profess  Christianity,  and  that,  if  they  only  did  their  duty  in*  other 
respects,  they  were  not  compelled  to  take  any  part  in  the  pagan 
ceremonies. 

Only  a  few  years  elapsed,  however,  after  this  occurrence,  when 
the  case  was  altered.  Beligious  and  political  motives  induced 
Galerius,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  from  the  army  all  that  re- 
fused to  sacrifice.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  bring  it  about,  that  an 
order  should  be  sent  to  the  army  requiring  every  soldier  to  join 
in  the  sacrificial  rites.  Perhaps  the  celebration  of  the  third 
lustrum  since  the  elevation  of  Maximianus  Herculius  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Cadsar  and  Augustus,'  was  chosen  as  a  befitting  occasion 
for  issuing  such  an  order  to  the  army ;  it  being  a  festival  usually 
celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  banquets,  in  which  all  the 
soldiers  were  required  to  take  a  part.  Many  gave  in  their  com- 
missions,^ and  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
quitted  the  service,  that  they  might  remain  steadfast  to  their 
faith.  Only  a  few  were  sentenced  to  death, — perhaps  none 
except  where  some  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  furnished  a 
pretext,  at  least  in  appearance,  not  only  for  dismissing  them  from 
the  service  as  Christians,  but  also  for  punishing  them  as  guilty  of 
treason.  Such  as  were  not  careful  to  express  in  moderate  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  their  honest  indignation  at  the  unrighteous 
demand,  might  easily  bo  represented,  according  to  the  military 
code,  as  refractory  subjects.     We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in 


'  He  reoeiyed  his  sentence  to  death  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  God.  To  the 
Christians  around  he  said,  when  he  was  led  away  from  the  midst  of  them  to  execution  : 
"  My  dearest  brethren,  strive  with  all  your  power  that  you  may  attain  to  the  vision  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  he  may  bestow  on  you  also  such  a  crown."  And  he  begged  his 
£ather— who  would  not  persuade  him  to  do  contrary  to  his  conscience— regarding  him 
with  a  joyful  face,  to  present  the  new  garment  which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him  on 
his  entrance  into  the  military  service,  to  the  soldier  who  was  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  on  him. 

'  £o  quod  indevoto  animo  sacramentum  militis  recusaverit,  gladio  animadvert! 
plasuit. 

^  Dies  natalis  Caesaris. 

^  As  Eusebius  relates,  1.  viii.  c.  4. 
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the  case  of  Marcellos  the  centurion,  who  was  connected  with  the 
lumy  at  Tingis  (now  Tangiers)  in  Africa. 

While  the  legion  was  celebrating  the  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Csesar,  after  the  pagan  fashion,  with  sacrifices  and  banquetings, 
the  centurion  Marcellus  rose  up  from  the  soldier's  table,  and 
throwing  down  his  staff  of  office,  his  belt  and  arms,  exclaimed, 
'*  From  this  moment  I  cease  to  serre  your  emperor  as  a  soldier. 
I  despise  the  worship  of  your  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  which  are 
deaf  and  dumb  idols.  Since  the  service  inyolves  the  obligation 
of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperors,  I  throw  down  my 
staff  and  belt,  renounce  the  standards,  and  am  a  soldier  no 
longer.*' '  The  two  facts  were  now  put  together,  that  Marcellus 
had  publicly  cast  off  the  badges  of.  the  serrice,  and  that  he  had 
indulged,  before  all  the  people,  in  abusiye  language  towards  the 
gods  and  the  emperors.     For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

These  were  the  first  premonitory  signs  of  the  persecution. 
Dioclesian,  for  seyeral  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any 
farther.  At  length,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  303,  Galerius  came 
to  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  on  a  visit  to  his  aged  and  infirm 
father-in-law,  who  was  already  meditating  to  retire  from  the 
gOTeriiment.  On  this  occasion  Galerius  employed  every  art  of 
persuasion,  seconded  by  many  zealous  pagans  among  the  state 
officers,  to  bring  about  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Dioclesian  finally  yielded ;  and  one  of  the  great  pagan  festivals, 
the  Terminalia,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  February,  was  .^  ^  i 

selected  for  the  onslaught.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  magni- 
ficent church  in  that  city,  then  the  imperial  residence,  was  broken 
open,  the  copies  of  the  Bible  found  in  it  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  church  abandoned  to  plunder  and  then  to  destruction. 
The  next  day  was  published  an  edict  to  the  following  effect: 
**  All  assembling  of  the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship,  was  forbidden ;  the  Christian  churches  were  to  be  de- 
molished to  their  foundations ;  all  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  should 
be  burned;  those  who  held  places  of  honour  and  rank,  must 
either  renounce  their  faith  or  be  degraded ;  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  torture  might  be  used  agiunst  all  Christians  of  whatso- 
ever rank ;  those  belonging  to  die  lower  walks  of  private  life 
were  to  be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen  ;  Chris- 

*  Eoce,  projicio  Titem  et  cingulum,  renantio  signis  et  militare  reoufo. 


^^ 
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tian  slaves  wore  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom,  so 
long  as  they  remained  Christians."  To  what  extent  Christians 
in  humble  life  were  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  was  not 
clearly  defined,  but  free  scope  left  for  applying  the  law  to  par- 
ticular cases.  It  is  rendered  certain,  by  the  edict  in  which  the 
emperor  Constantino  afterwards  annulled  all  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  this  persecution  in  the  East,  that  in  some 
instances  free  bom  Christians  were  made  slaves,  and  put  to  die 
lowest  and  most  degrading  servile  employments,  for  which  they 
were  the  least  suited  by  their  former  habits  of  life.' 

A  Christian  of  noble  rank  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried,  by 
his  inconsiderate  zeal,  into  a  violation  of  that  precept  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  enjoins  respect  towards  all  in  authority.  He  openly 
tore  down  the  edict,  and  rending  it  contemptuously,  exclaimed, 
*^  Victories  announced  again  over  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  I 
The  emperor  treats  the  Christians,  his  own  subjects,  no  better  than 
the  conquered  Goths  and  Sarmatians."  Welcome  was  the  occasion 
thus  furnished  by  the  delinquent  himself  for  condemning  him  to 
death,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  majesty. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  edict  must  have  been  the 
more  terrific,  inasmuch  as  it  became  known,  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, near  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  in  several  dis- 
tricts on  the  very  day  of  Easter.*     It  is  quite  evident  that  the 

^  Euseb.  Tit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  32,  et  seq.  To  arrive  at  the  fullest  knowledge  pos- 
sible of  what  this  edict  contained,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  two  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  reports  of  it  in  Eusebius  (hist,  ecdes.  L  viii.  o.  2),  and  in  the  book  de 
Mortib.  as  also  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  The  prohibition  of  assemblies  for  religious 
worship  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  indeed,  in  anj  one  of  these  places  ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  tacitly  implied  by  the  edict  itself.  But  it  is  clear,  also,  from  the 
credible  and  official  records  of  the  first  period  of  the  persecutions  in  Proconsular  Africa, 
that  such  a  prohibition  was  positively  expressed.  The  most  obscure  is  the  passage  in 
Eusebius,  respecting  the  true  meaning  of  which  there  has  been  no  little  dispute  ;  T«vf 
U  »i»tritiit  u  irt  Wtfiifottf  Iv  r^  r«v  X^tertaft^fAtu  ^^•iifu,  \\ttfi%^ia$  rri(irr/«u.  By 
it  clxiriMff  nothing  else  can  be  understood,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language, 
than  men  of  the  labouring  class,  slaves.  To  bring  meaning  into  the  passage,  therefore, 
we  must  look  round  for  some  other  interpretation  of  the  word  lytu^t^iet  than  that  which 
first  presents  itself.  By  the  phrase,  **  deprived  of  their  freedom,"  might  be  understood, 
"  thrown  into  chains  and  imprisoned.**  See  above,  p.  139,  the  edict  of  Valerian  against 
the  Cssarianos.  It  is  the  safest  course,  however,  to  foUow  Rufinus,  who  might  have 
seen  the  original  edict :  **  8i  quis  servorum  permansisset  Christianus,  libertatem  oonse- 
qui  non  posset"  If  this  is  right,  the  translation  of  Eusebius,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
very  defective. 

2  Eusebius  and  Rufinus  place  the  publication  of  the  edict  in  the  month  of  March, 
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plan  now  was  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the  root.  There 
was  something  noyel  in  the  undertaking  to  deprive  the  Christians 
of  their  religious  writings.  It  differed  from  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  former  persecutions,  when  it  was  hoped  to  suppress 
the  sect  hy  removing  away  their  teachers  and  guides.  The  im- 
portance of  these  documents,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  been  understood.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  every  copy  of  the 
Bible,  had  such  a  thing  been  possible,  would  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  the  removal  of  those  living  witnesses  of  the  faith, 
whose  example  served  only  to  call  forth  a  still  greater  number  to 
supply  their  place.  On  the  other  hand,  could  the  plan  have  been 
carried  out,  to  destroy  every  existing  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
very  source  would  have  been  cut  off  from  which  true  Christianity 
and  the  life  of  the  Church  was  ever  freshly  springing  with  un- 
conquerable vigour.  Let  preachers  of  the  Oospel,  bishops  and 
clergy,  be  executed ;  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  so  long  as  this 
book,  by  which  new  teachers  could  always  be  formed,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  transmission  of  Christianity 
was  not  in  itself,  it  is  true,  inseparably  and  necessarily  connected 
with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  Written,  not  on  tables  of  stone, 
but  on  the  liring  tablets  of  the  heart,  the  dirine  doctrine,  once 
lodged  in  the  human  soul,  could  preserve  and  propagate  itself 
through  its  own  divine  power.  But  exposed  to  those  manifold 
sources  of  corruption  in  human  nature,  Christianity,  without  the 
well-spring  of  Scripture  from  which  it  could  ever  be  restored  back 
to  its  purity,  would,  as  all  history  teaches,  have  been  soon  over- 
whelmed, and  have  become  no  longer  recognizable  under  the  load 

which  harmonizes  well  with  its  first  publication  at  the  imperial  residence,  Nicomedia. 
Id  Egypt,  according  to  Coptic  accounts,  it  was  publbhed  on  the  first  of  Parmuthi,  t.  e. 
by  Ideler*s  tables,  the  27th  of  March ;  which  also  harmonizes  with  the  rest.  See  Zoega 
Catalog,  oodd.  Copt.  Rome,  1810,  t  25,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Coptic  acta  Martyntm, 
published  by  Georgi,  Rome,  1793,  Prsfiit.  109,  where  Qeorgi  proposes  an  unnecessary 
emendation,  and  other  passages.  When  these  Coptic  accounts,  however,  which  contain 
a  good  deal  that  is  fabulous,  represent  the  persecution  as  following  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  express  Dioclesian's  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  success 
of  his  arms,  this  most  be  an  anachronism  ;  unless  the  first  persecution  among  the  sol- 
diers was  confounded  with  tliis  second  one.  What  is  stated  in  these  Coptic  records, 
about  the  cause  of*the  persecntion,  viz.  that  a  Christian  metropolitan  had  released  the 
son  of  the  Persian  King,  Sapor,  who  had  been  committed  to  him  for  safe  keeping, 
hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the  history  as  known  to  us. 
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of  falsehoods  and  corruptions.  Yet  how  was  it  possihle  for  the 
arbitrary  human  will  to  succeed  in  actually  executing  this  cun-^ 
ningly-deyised  means  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity  ?  How 
could  the  arm  of  despotism,  though  disregarding  all  priyate  rights, 
yet  reach  so  far  as  to  grasp  and  destroy  eyery  existing  copy,  not 
only  of  those  Scriptures  which  were  deposited  in  the  churches,  but 
also  in  bo  many  private  dwellings  ]  The  blind  policy  of  the  king- 
dom of  lies  is  ever  true  to  its  character,  in  imagining  that  nothing 
can  escape  its  investigation,  and  that,  by  fire  and  sword,  it  can 
destroy  what  is  protected  by  a  higher  power  and  necessity.  The 
infatuated  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  religion  proceeded 
to  such  length  with  many,  that  they  would  fain  have  seen  burnt  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians,  some  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  their  own  ancient  literature ;  that  they  were  for  having 
every  thing  destroyed  which  could  be  used  by  Christians  as  a  tes- 
timony against  paganism,  and  as  a  means  of  transition  to  their 
own  faith.  They  called  for  a  law,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
the  writings  of  antiquity  which  did  such  good  service  for  the  Chris- 
tians.^ It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  where  individuals  of  this 
stamp,  or  men  who  would  sooner  do  too  much  than  too  little  to 
gain  the  emperor's  favour,  were  found  among  the  governors  and 
provincial  magistrates,  there  would  exist  already,  in  the  executing 
of  this  first  edict  for  the  surrender  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  sus- 
pension of  all  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  an  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  every  species  of  oppression  and  cruelty  towards  the 
Christians, — especially  as  by  this  same  edict  Christians  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  were  liable  to  the  torture  in  judicial  investigations. 
But  there  were  also  magistrates  of  an  entirely  difierent  tem- 
per, who  endeavoured  to  soften,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rigour  of 
these  measures,  and  executed  them  with  as  much  lenity  as  they 
could,  without  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  imperial  edict.  They 
very  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived,  or  even  sug- 
gested means  of  evading  the  edict,  by  an  apparent  compliance  with 

^  This  is  said  bj  the  North- African  writer,  Amobins,  who  in  these  times  composed 
in  defence  of  Christianitj  his  dipatationes  adversos  gentes.  Lib.  iii.  c.  7  :  Cam  alios 
andiam  mussitare  indignanter  et  dicere :  oportere,  per  Senatum  aboleantur  at  haec 
scripta,  qaibas  Christiana  religio  comprobetar  et  vetustatis  opprimatar  aoctoritas. 
Amobias  remarks,  in  objection  to  this  proposal :  Intercipere  soripta  et  publicatam  velle 
sabmergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deos  defendere,  sed  voritatis  testificationem  timere. 
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its  requisitions.  Mensurins,  bishop  of  Carthage,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  remoye  all  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  from  the  church 
at  Carthage  to  his  own  house,  as  a  place  of  greater  seciurity,  leay- 
ing  behind  only  the  writings  of  heretics.  When  the  search-offi- 
cers arrived,  they  seized  the  latter,  asking  no  Airther  questions. 
These,  too,  were  religious  writings  of  the  Christians,  and  nothing 
was  said  in  the  edict  as  to  what  sacred  writings  were  intended, 
nor  of  what  Christian  party.  But  certain  senators  at  Carthage 
took  pains  to  expose  the  artifice  to  the  proconsul  Annubenus, 
and  advised  him  to  cause  search  to  be  made  in  the  house  of  the 
bishop,  where  die  whole  would  be  found.  But  the  proconsul, — 
who,  it  shpuld  seem,  therefore,  was  willing  to  be  deceived, — de- 
clined  to  follow  the  advice.'  When  Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop, 
refused  to  surrender  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  officers  of  police 
demanded  if  he  would  not  give  them  then  some  useless  fragments, 
or  anything  he  pleased."  Such,  very  probably,  may  have  been 
the  meaning  also  of  the  proconsul's  legate,  when  he  repeatedly 
put  the  question  to  the  Numidian  bishop  Felix,  "  Why  do  you 
not  give  up  your  useless  writings  1" '  So  the  question  of  the 
prsetorian  prefect  to  Felix,  the  African  bishop,  "  Why  do  you  not 
surrender  the  sacred  writings  1 — or  perhaps  you  have  none ;"  was 
evidently  shaped  with  a  view  to  suggest  the  desired  reply.* 

This  critical  and  trying  period  brought  to  light  both  good  and 
evil  in  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  weak  faith,  the  false 
zeal  of  enthusiastically-excited  feelings,  and  the  true  mean  of 
genuine,  evangelical  good  sense,  were  both  discernible  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  behaviour.  Some  yielded  to  the  fear  of  torture 
and  death,  and  gave  up  their  copies  of  the  Bible,  which  were  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  flames  in  the  public  market-place. 
These,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Traditores,  were  excluded 
£rom  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Others — and  examples  of 
this  class  we  find  particularly  in  North  Africa,  where  a  certtun 
leaning  to  enthusiasm  belonged  to  the  native  temperament  of  the 

*  Aagust'iD.  breviooL  collat.  c.  DonatiBtis,  d.  iii.  c  13.  Optat.  MOev.  ed  du.  Pio, 
p.  174. 

'  Aliqo*  t»C»XM  kxxt  qnodcunqoe. 

'  Quare  scripturas  non  tradis  saperyacoaa^  doubtless  with  intentiooal  ambiguity,  so 
that  the  words  might  be  understood  in  the  sensei  that  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christians  were  useless. 

*  HeG  the  acta  Felicis  in  Ruinart. 
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people — challenged  the  pagan  magistrates  to  do  their  office,  and 
courted  martyrdom  with  a  fanatic  zeal.  Such  persons  declared, 
without  being  asked,  that  they  were  Christians,  that  they  had 
copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  that  they  would  surrender 
them  on  no  account ;  or  they  disdainfully  spumed  those  means 
of  evasion  which  were  offered  to  them  by  humane  magistrates. 
They  refused  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  those  who  were 
desirous  of  executing  the  imperial  ordinance  only  in  form,  and 
who  would  have  them  surrender  other  writings  instead  of  the 
Bible.  They  imagined  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
Eleazer,  2  Maccab.  vi.,  who  would  not  even  seem  to  eat  of  the 
swine's  flesh.  There  were  others  again,  who,  oppressed  with 
debts,  or  conscious  of  grave  transgressions,  either  wanted  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  life  that  was  burdensome  to  them,  in  an  honour- 
able and  seemingly  pious  manner,  or  sought  in  martyrdom  an 
expiation  of  their  sins ;  or  who  were  ambitious  of  the  honour 
which  would  be  paid  them  by  the  brethren  in  the  cells  of  their 
prison,  or  greedy  of  the  gifts  which  they  might  hope  to  receive 
there.^  Among  the  bishops  themselves,  there  were  individuals 
who  applauded  every  mode  of  confessing  the  faith,  and  gave  coun- 
tenance to  that  fanatic  zeal  by  which  they  were  seized  them- 
selves. Others  endeavoured  to  unite,  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith,  Christian  prudence  and  sobriety, — and  at  the  head  of  these 
stood  the  Bishop  Mensurius  of  Carthage.  He  would  not  consent 
to  it,  that  such  persons  as  had  themselves  invited  the  pagan 
magistrates  to  do  their  worst,  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  should 
be  honoured  as  martyrs.  In  these  opposite  tendencies  of  the 
religious  spirit  here  manifested,  we  may  discern  the  germ  of  those 
divisions  which  broke  out  in  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  after 
peace  from  without  had  been  once  more  restored. 

Let  us  now  proceed  as  before  to  contemplate  in  detail  some 
examples,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  intrepidity  of  Christian  courage.  In  an  inland 
town  of  Numidia,  a  band  of  Christians, — among  whom  was  a  lad 
in  the  tenderest  years, — were  seized  in  the  house  of  a  church- 

^  Yid.  AugnsUn.  brevicul.  collat.  c.  Donatistis,  d.  iii.  c.  13,  T.  ix.  opp.  ed.  Benedic- 
tin.  f.  568 :  Quidam  facinorosi  arguebantur  et  fisci  debitores,  qui  occasione  persecn- 
tionis  vel  carere  vellent  onerosa  multis  debitis  vita,  vel  pnrgare  se  pntarent  et  quasi 
abluere  facinora  sua  vel  certe  adquirere  poconiam  et  in  custodia  deliciis  perfrui.  De 
obsequio  Christianormn. 
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reader,  where  they  had  assembled  under  the  direction  of  a  pres- 
byter, for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  celebrating 
the  communion.    They  were  brought  to  Carthage,  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  singing  hymns  to  the  praise 
of  God  all  the  way.     Several  of  them  were  put  to  the  torture,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  confessions  from  the  rest.     One  of  them 
exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  *'  Te  are  wrong,  unhappy 
men;  you  lacerate  the  innocent.     We  are  no  murderers, — we 
have  never  defrauded  any  man. — 0  God,  have  pity !     I  thank 
thee,  0  Lord, — give  me  power  to  suffer  in  thy  name.     Deliver 
thy  servants  out  of  the  prison  of  this  world — I  thank  thee,  and 
yet  am  unable  to  thank  thee, — ^to  glory !     I  thank  the  God  of 
the  kingdom.     It  appears, — the  eternal,  the  imperishable  king- 
dom !    Lord,  Christ,  we  are  Christians,  we  are  thy  servants ;  thou 
art  our  hope."    While  he  thus  prayed,  the  proconsul  said  to  him, 
**  You  should  have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  emperor."    He  replied, 
with  a  strong  spirit,  though  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  body,  ''  I 
reverence  only  that  law  of  God  which  I  have  learned.     For  this 
law,  I  am  willing  to  die.    In  this  law,  I  am  made  perfect.    There 
is  no  other."     In  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  another  cried  out, 
"  Help,  0  Christ !    I  pray  thee  have  con^passion, — preserve  my 
soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  shame.     0  give  me  power  to  suffer." 
To  the  reader  in  whose  house  the  assembly  was  held,  said  the 
proconsul,  "  You  ought  not  to  have  received  them."     He  replied, 
under  Ae  rack,  "  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  bre- 
thren."    "  But  the  emperor's  command,"   said  the  proconsul, 
"  should  have  been  of  more  consequence  to  you."     "  God,"  he  re- 
plied, "  is  greater  than  the  emperor."    "  Have  you  in  your  house," 
demanded  the  proconsul,  "  any  sacred  writings  ? "  "  Such  have  I," 
he  replied,  "  but  they  are  in  my  heart."     Among  the  other  pri- 
soners was  a  Christian  maiden,  named  "Victoria,  whose  father  and 
brother  were  still  pagans.  The  brother,  Fortunatianus,  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to  renounce  her  religion,  and 
thus  procuring  her  release.     When  she  steadfastly  declared  that 
she  was  a  Christian,  her  brother  pretended  that  she  was  not  in 
her  right  mind.     But,  said  she,  "  This  is  my  mind,  and  I  have 
never  altered  it."     The  proconsul  asked  her  if  she  would  not  go 
with  her  brother.  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  for  I  am  a  Christian,  and 
they  are  my  brethren  who  obey  God's  commands."   As  to  the  ladj^ 
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Hilarianus,  the  proconsul  supposed  he  would  be  easily  intimi- 
dated by  threats ;  but  even  in  the  child,  the  power  of  God  prored 
mighty ;  "  Do  what  you  please/*  he  replied ;  '*  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." ' 

The  persecution  once  begun,  it  was  impossible  to.  stop  half- 
way. The  first  measures  failing  of  their  object,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  go  farther.  The  first  step  against  the  Christians  was  the 
most  difficult ;  the  second  did  not  Unger.  Certain  occurrences, 
moreover,  had  happened,  which  placed  the  Christians  in  a  more 
unfavourable  light,  or  which,  at  least,  could  easily  be  turned  to 
that  account.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Nico- 
media ;  it  was  quite  natural  to  ascribe  such  an  occurreice  to  the 
desire  of  revenge  in  the  Christians, — and  the  accusation  may  have 
had  its  good  grounds,  without  involving  in  the  disgrace  the  whole 
Christian  Church  of  that  period.  Among  so  large  a  number  of 
Christians,  there  might  peiiiaps  have  been  some  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  urged  on  by  passion,  which  they  excused  to 
themselves  under  the  plea  of  reli^on,  to  forget  thus  far  what 
manner  of  spirit  became  them  as  disciples  of  Christ.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  this  charge  against  the  Christians  could  never  be 
substantiated.  The  sensitive  author  of  "  God's  Judgments  on  the 
Persecutors,"  maintains  that  the  fire  was  kindled  by  Galerius 
himself,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  accusing  the  Christians, — 
a  statement  that  cannot  be  received  on  such  authority  alone. 
The  Emperor  Constantino  ascribes  the  fire  to  lightning,  and  looks 
upon  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  The  truth  is,  as  Eusebius  can- 
didly admits,  the  real  cause  was  never  ascertained, — enough  that 
the  Christians  were  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  emperors, 
and  multitudes  of  them  thrown  into  prison,  without  discrimina- 
tion of  those  who  were  or  wore  not  liable  to  suspicion.  The  most 
cruel  tortures  were  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  con- 
fession ;  but  in  vain.  Many  were  burned  to  death,  bdieaded,  or 
drowned.  It  is  true  that,  fourteen  days  after,  a  second  fire  broke 
out,  which,  howev^,  was  extinguished  without  damage ;  so  that 

^  The  sonrces  are  the  Acta  Satnrnini,  Dativi  efc  aliorum  in  Africa.  Balaz  MisceU. 
T.  iL  Rainart,  in  the  above  cited  coUecdon  of  Du  Pin.  It  is  true  the  report  has  not 
been  preserved  in  its  simple,  original  form ;  but  with  an  introduction,  lunning  remarks, 
and  a  conclusion,  written  hj  some  Donatist.  Yet  the  acta  procunsnlaria,  which  form 
the  groimdwork,  may  still  be  easily  recognised. 
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the  supposition  becomes  certainly  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary/ 

Some  disturbances  which,  soon  after  this  event,  arose  in  Ar- 
menia and  Syria,  afforded  new  occasion  of  political  jealousy 
against  the  Christians.  It  was  intimated  that  the  clergy,  as  the 
heads  of  the  party,  were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion ;  and 
under  this  pretext  the  edict  was  issued,  which  directed  that  all 
of  the  clerical  order  should  be  seized  and  thrown  in  chains.  Thus 
in  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled  with  persons  of  this  class. 
It  is  seen,  on  yarions  occasions,  how  strong  was  the  inclination 
to  fasten  upon  the  Christians  charges  of  a  political  character ;  nor 
were  the  Christians  always  carefid  to  avoid  every  even  seeming 
ground  for  such  charges  as  their  enemies  were  seeking  to  bring 
against  them.  A  young  Christian  from  Egypt,  who  had  been 
apprehended  at  Csesarca  in  Palestine,  being  asked  of  what  country 
he  was  by  the  Roman  proconsul,  replied,  "  I  am  of  Jerusalem, 
which  lies  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  city  of  the  saints."  The 
Roman,  who  perhaps  was  not  aware,  in  his  fgnoranco,  that  even 
such  a  place  existed  as  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  might  be 
known  to  him  only  by  its  Roman  name,  iElia  Capitolina, — and 
who  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, — imme- 
diately concluded  that  the  Christians  had  founded  somewhere  in 
the  East  a  city,  which  they  intended  to  make  the  central  point 
of  a  general  insurrection.  The  matter  appeared  to  him  one 
of  grave  importance,  and  he  plied  the  young  man  with  a  great 
many  questions  under  the  torture.*  Procopius,  a  presbyter  of 
Palestine,  when  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  declared  that  he  knew  of 
only  one  God,  to  whom  men  were  bound  to  bring  such  offerings 
as  he  would  accept.  Being  then  required  to  offer  his  libation 
to  the  four  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  the  two  Augusti,  and  the 
two  Caesars,  he  replied, — doubtless  to  shew  that  men  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  but  one  God  as  their  Lord, — with  the  Homeric 
verse,  **  The  government  of  many  is  not  good ;  let  there  be  one 
ruler,  one  king.'*'     It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  construed  into 

^  Lactaudus  (de  mortib.)  relates  this.  It  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author.  But 
Lactantius,  who  probablj  resided  himself  at  that  time  at  Nicomedia,  would  be  more 
familiar  with  the  particulars  of  these  events  than  others.  Yet  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  deceived  by  some  rumour  then  current  in  the  city. 

^  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palestimc,  c  9. 

•  Otm  kyttiiv  TiXuKt^aun'  US  k$/*M99S  Jrra*,  Jg  /S«r<Xiw.      llias,  ii.  201. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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a  political  offence,  as  if  he  meant  to  censnre  the  e:&isting  T0' 
trarchy.* 

All  the  prisons  being  now  filled  with  Christians  of  the  spiritual 
order,  a  new  edict  appeared,  commanding  that  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  were  willing  to  sacrifice  should  be  set  free,  and  the 
rest,  by  every  means,  compelled  to  offer.  This  was  followed  at 
last,  in  304,  by  a  fourth  and  still  more  rigorous  edict,  which 
extended  the  same  order  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians.*  In 
the  cities,  where  the  edict  was  most  strictly  executed,  public  pro- 
clamation was  made  through  the  streets,  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  all  repair  to  the  temples.  £y^y  individual  was 
summoned  by  name  from  lists  preyiously  made  out ;  at  the  city 
gates  all  were  subjected  to  rigid  examination,  and  such  as  were 
found  to  be  Christians  immediately  secured.  At  Alexandria, 
Pagans  themselves  concealed  the  persecuted  Christians  in  their 
houses ;  and  many  of  them  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  property 
and  liberty  than  to  betray  those  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them.' 
Sentence  of  death,  it  is  true,  was  not  formally  pronounced  on  the 
refractory ;  but  we  may  well  suppose  that  an  edict  which  autho- 
rized the  employment  of  every  means  to  compel  the  Christians  to 
sacrifice,  would,  still  more  than  an  unconditional  decree  of  death 
to  confessors,  expose  them  to  every  cruelty  which  the  fanaticism 
of  a  governor,  or  his  desire  of  courting  the  imperial  favour,  might 
dispose  him  to  inflict.  Each  one,  doubtless,  felt  sure  of  never 
being  called  to  account  for  any  excesses  he  might  be  guilty  of 
against  the  Christians.  Already  did  the  persecutors  fondly  imagine 
that  they  should  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Christianity.  Already 
was  added  to  the  other  honorary  titles  of  the  Augusti,  the  glory 
of  having  extinguished  the  Christian  superstition,  and  restored  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  "  Amplificato  per  orientem  et  occidentem 
imperio  Bomano,  et  nomine  Christianorum  delete,  qui  rempubli- 
cam  evertebant.  Superstitione  Christiana  ubique  deleta  et  cultu 
Deorum  propagate.'*  Yet  at  the  very  time  they  were  thus 
triumphing,  the  circumstances  were  already  prepared  by  Provi- 
dence which  were  destined  to  work  an  entire  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Christians. 

1  Easeb.  de  martyrib.  Falsest,  c.  1. 

*  L.  o.  c.  3. 

'  Athanas.  Hist.  Arianor.  ad  MonachoSi  §  64. 
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One  of  the  four  regents,  Constantius  Clhlorus,  who  presided  as 
Ca>sar  om  the  government  of  Gaul,  Britain.^and  S^ain,  possessed 
naturally  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  averse  to  persecutions. 
He  was,  moreover,  though  not  himself  a  decided  Christian,  yet 
evidently  a  friend  to  Christianity  and  its  professors ; — whether 
it  was,  as  Eusebius  affirms,  that  he  really  perceived  the  vanity  of 
paganism,  and  without  being  a  Christian  was  an  upright  mono- 
theist, — or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  he  was,  like  Alexander 
Severus,  an  eclectic  in  his  religion.  Those  Christians  about  his 
person  who  continued  steadfast  in  their  faith,  he  treated  with 
special  regard  and  confidence ;  it  being  a  common  remark  with 
him,  that  one  who  has  proved  unfaithful  to  his  Ood  would  be 
still  less-  likely  to  remain  faithful  to  his  prince.  Yet  what 
Eusebius  relates  about  his  method  of  putting  their  constancy  to 
the  proof  wears  but  little  appearance  of  probability.  As  he 
could  not,  while  a  Caesar,  shew  an  open  disregard  to  the  edict 
that  had  been  issued  by  the  Augusti,  he  suffered  the  work  of 
destroying  the  churches  to  proceed  far  enough  to  save  appear- 
ances. In  Gaul,  where  he  usually  resided,  the  Christians  enjoyed 
perfect  liberty  and  quiet,  while  the  persecutions  raged  in  other 
provinces.^  In  Spain,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  effect  so 
much ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  no  one  of  his  provinces  was  the 
persecution  of  the  same  character  as  in  other  districts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  influence  of  this  emperor,  so  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians, was  still  more  efficient,  when,  in  305,  Dioclesian  and 
Herculius  abdicated  the  sovereignty,  and  he  was  elevated,  in 
conjunction  with  Galerius,  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  now  entered  the  line  of  the  Caesars, 
a  man  who,  in  blind  heathenish  superstition  and  cruelty,  per-  v. 

fectly  resembled  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  nominated  him  to  ^  '^ ' 

that  station.  This  was  Caius  Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  provinces  committed  to  his  care, 
— Syria,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  and 
Egypt, — the  persecutions  would  be  renewed  with  increased  vio- 
lence. At  times,  it  is  true,  men  grew  weary  of  their  own  rage, 
when  they  saw  that  their  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.     The  impe- 

'  So  Mj  the  work  De  mortib.  persecutor,  c.  16,  and  a  letter  of  the  Donatiata  to  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  in  which,  on  thia  very  account,  thcjr  demanded  Ghdlic  bishops 
for  their  judges.     OptaL  Milev.  de  schismate,  Donatistar.  1.  1,  c  22. 
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rial  edict  flagged  in  its  execution,  the  persecution  slept,  and  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite ;  but  when  their  enemies 
perceived  that  they  recovered  breath,  maddened  to  think  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  Christianity  and  restoring 
Paganism  to  its  ancient  splendour,  their  fury  broke  out  afresh, 
and  a  new  storm  more  violent  than  ever  arose.  Thus  at  length, 
in  the  year  308,  and  about  the  eighth  year  of  the  persecution,  after 
much  effusion  of  blood  in  the  states  of  Maximinus,  from  the  time 
of  his  accession,  a  season  of  tranquillity  had  commenced.  The 
Christians  who  had  been  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  were 
treated  with  greater  lenity  and  forbearance.  But  all  at  once 
the  Christians  of  these  provinces  were  startled  out  of  their  tran- 
sient repose  by  a  furious  storm.  A  new  and  more  rigorous  com- 
mand was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  the  officers  of  his 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  in  the  civil  and 
in  the  military  service,  directing  that  the  fallen  temples  of  the 
gods  should  be  restored,  that  all  free  men  and  women,  all  slaves, 
and  even  little  children,  should  sacrifice,  and  partake  of  what  was 
ofifered  at  heathen  altars.  All  provisions  in  the  market  were  to 
be  sprinkled  with  the  water  or  the  wine  which  had  been  used  in 
the  sacrifices,  that  the  Christians  might  thus  be  forced  into  con- 
tact with  idolatrous  ofierings.  To  such  length  did  fanaticism 
and  despotic  power  proceed !  New  tortures  and  a  filfch  cflfusion 
of  blood  ensued. 

Again  there  was  a  respite,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year  310.  Christians  confined  to  the  mines  in  Palestine 
were  allowed  to  meet  together  for  worship,  but  the  governor  of 
the  proviilce,  observing  this  in  one  of  his  visitations,  reported  it 
to  the  emperor.  The  prisoners  were  now  kept  apart  and  put  to 
severe  labour.  Thirty-nine  confessors,  who  after  much  suffering 
were  enjoying  a  season  of  rest,  were  beheaded  at  once.  It  was 
the  last  blood  that  flowed  in  this  persecution,  tranquillity  having 
for  some  time  been  already  restored  to  the  Christians  in  the 
West. 

The  instigator  of  the  persecution  himself,  the  emperor  Galerius, 
softened  by  a  severe  and  painful  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  perhaps  been  led  to  think  that  the  God  of  the  Christians 
might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being,  whose  anger  punished  him, 
and  whose  favour  he  must  endeavour  to  conciliate.     At  any  rate, 
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he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  fact,  that  all  his  bloody 
and  yiolent  proceedings  had  inflicted  no  material  harm  on  Chris- 
tianity. So,  in  the  year  311,  the  remarkable  edict  appeared 
which  put  an  end  to  the  last  sanguinary  conflict  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Roman  empire. 

It  declared,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  emperors  to 
reclaim  the  Christians  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  in  departing 
from  which,  they  had  invented  laws  according  to  their  own 
fancy,  and  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  sects, — a  reproach 
frequently  thrown  against  the  Christians  of  this  age/  But  as 
the  majority  of  the  Christians,  in  spite  of  every  measure  to  the 
contrary,  persevered  in  their  opinions,  and  it  had  now  become 
evident  that  they  could  not  worship  their  own  Deity,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  due  homage  to  the  gods,  the  emperors  had  resolved 
to  extend  to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  might  once 
more  be  Christians,  and  would  be  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies, 
provided  only  they  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Roman  state  (ita  ut  ne  quid  contra  disciplinam  agant) ;'  ^*  let 
them  now,  therefore,  after  experiencing  this  proof  of  our  indul- 
gence, pray  to  their  God  for  our  prosperity,  for  the  well-being  of 
the  state,  and  for  their  own ;  that  the  state  may  still  continue 
to  be  in  all  respects  well  maintained,  and  they  themselves  may 
be  enabled  to  live  quietly  in  their  own  homes." 


ATTACKS  ON  CHRISTIANITY.— DEFENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

AGAINST  THESE  WRITINGS. 

While  the  ancient  world,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  on  its  own 

religious  foundation,  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  Christianity  by 

^♦^  force,  the  culture  of  the  age  enlisted  itself  in  the  same  cause, 

and  entered  the  contest  with  its  writings.     Intellectual  weapons 

*  **  Ikholdf  since  jou  htve  le(t  the  unity  of  ancient  traditionf  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  yon  have  been  led  entirely  by  your  own  caprice,  and  have  fallen  from  one  innova- 
tion  into  another ;  hence  the  multitude  of  your  sects."  The  Latin  words  of  the  decree, — 
Siqaidcm  quadam  ratione  tanta  eosdem  Christianos  voluntas  (such  caprice  i^tx«/^r^ 
xfiff),  invasisset  et  tanta  stultitia  occupasset,  ut  non  ilia  veterum  instituta  seqnerentur, 
qus  forsitan  primi  parentes  eorundem  constituerant ;  sed  pro  arbitrio  suo  atque  ut  his- 
dem  erat  libitum,  ita  sibimet  leges  faceront,  quas  observarent  et  per  diversa  vanos  popu- 
los  congregarent. 

'  The  emperor  had  probably  explained  himself  more  distinctly  on  this  point,  in  a 
rescript  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
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were  combined  with  outward  violence  in  attacking  tlie  new  prin- 
ciple which  had  begun  to  reveal  its  power  in  human  life.  In 
these  written  assaults  of  Christianity,  the  relation  of  the  religious 
and  moral  principles  of  the  then  existing  world,  and  of  its  diffe- 
rent intellectual  tendencies — as  set  forth  by  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion— to  this  new  principle  which  was  now  entering  into  the  life 
of  humanity,  may  be  easily  recognised.  If  He  whose  external 
appearance  was  the  perfectly  unsullied  mirror  of  his  divine  life, 
still  did  not  fail  to  distinguish,  in  the  hostile  judgments  passed 
upon  his  own  person,  the  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  those 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  much  more  should  we  feel  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  institute  a  like  distinction  between  the  judgments  of 
misapprehension  and  of  calumny  passed  upon  Christianity,  where 
its  divine  life  exhibited  itself  under  circumstances  and  forms  ex- 
posing it  to  such  various  debasing  mixtures.  In  the  ferment 
which  Christianity  produced  on  its  first  appearance,  many  impure 
elements  necessarily  became  mixed  with  it,  which  were  destined 
to  be  expelled  during  the  purifying  process  of  its  development. 
The  crisis  brought  on  by  Christianity,  which  was  to  introduce  a 
genuine  healthfulness  of  the  spiritual  life,  must  needs  call  forth 
also  some  considerable  degree  of  morbid  action,  as  a  necessary 
means  of  arriving  at  that  ultimate  healthy  condition.  Much  that 
savoured  of  a  jealous  and  narrowly  exclusive  spirit  would  naturally 
be  engendered  by  that  opposition  to  the  world,  in  which  the  new 
faith  must  first  display  itself  before  it  could  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principle  of  its  own  renovation.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  rightly 
of  these  impure  admixtures  in  their  relation  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  to  discern  the  higher  element  lying  at  the  ground 
of  them,  it  was  necessary  that  Christianity  itself  should  be  studied 
and  understood  in  its  essential  character.  TVhoever.contemplated 
these  phenomena  from  some  outward  position,  and  by  the  very 
peculiarity  of  this  point  of  view  found  himself  opposed  to 
Christianity,  would  easily  confound  these  accidents  attending  the 
process  of  its  development,  with  the  essential  thing  itself,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  former,  imagine  that  he  comprehended  tire 
latter.  This  remark  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  everything  which 
wears  the  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  in  these  centuries. 

Thus  Lucian, — of  whose  peculiar  bent  on  religious  matters  we 
have  spoken  before, — fixing  on  certain  accidental  marks  by  which 
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Lis  attention  had  been  caught,  conld  place  Christianity  in  the 
same  class  with  the  various  appearances  of  fanaticism,  and  boast- 
ful jugglery  which  he  made  the  butt  of  his  ridicule.  When  he 
heard  of  men  who  were  said  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  demo- 
niacs, and  of  healing  other  diseases,  he  placed  them  down  on  the 
same  list  with  the  common  yagabond  exorcists  and  magicians. 
He  has  most  to  say  about  the  Christians  in  a  work  where,  in  his 
own  peculiar  style,  he  has  described  the  life  and  self-procured 
death  of  the  Cynic  philosopher,  Peregrinus  Proteus.  This  per- 
sonage, according  to  Lucian's  account,  was  one  of  those  notorious 
hypocrites  who  understood  the  art  of  concealing  their  vanity  and 
wickedness  under  the  Cynic  guise,  and  of  enchaining  the  multi- 
tude by  various  other  fraudulent  tricks.  Yet  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, how  far  this  picture,  drawn  by  satire,  answers  to  the  truth, 
or  whether  it  contains  any  at  all — especially  as  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  this  individual  by  another  contemporary,^  which  would 
lead  us  to  form  an  altogether  different  view  of  his  character ; 
unless  we  choose  to  assume  that  this  other  contemporary  suffered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  hypocritical  show  of  moral  ear- 
nestness and  zeal.  This  Peregrinus  then,  as  we  are  told,  joined 
himself  for  a  while  with  the  Christians,  and  being  imprisoned  for 
confessing  Christianity,  acquired  among  them  the  highest  con- 
sideration. All  which  account  may  be  a  pure  invention  of  Lucian 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  hero  with  the  Christians,  that 
he  might  have  a  good  opportunity  for  satirizing  the  latter. 

The  importance  which  was  given,  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  to  the  individual,  personal  existence,  as  destined  in  its  en- 
tireness  for  endless  duration ;  the  lively  confidence  of  faith  in  an 
eternal  life  and  resurrection ;  the  opposition  to  the  whole  pre- 

^  Aulus  Gclliua  (in  his  Noctes  Attics,  1.  xii.  ell)  tells  us  that  while  residing  at 
Athens,  he  visited  this  Peregrinus,  who  lived  in  a  hut  without  the  citj.  He  calls  him 
▼irum  gravem  et  constantem.  He  cites  from  his  mouth  the  maxim :  wickedness  ought 
to  be  shunned,  not  from  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace,  but  only  from  love  of  goodness  ; 
virum  sapientem  non  peccaturum,  etiamsi  peccasse  enm  dii  atque  homines  ignoraturi 
forent.  If  the  purely  moral  effort  which  these  words  express  was  reallj  his  own,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  he  might  thus  be  induced  to  attach  himself  to  Christianity ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  soon  fell  away  from  it,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  the  facts  which  it  announced.  Yet  we  do  not  hold  this  to  be  probable,  for 
the  following  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  viz.  we  believe,  that  if  any  thing  of  this 
kind  had  happened,  some  trace  or  other  of  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been  pre* 
served  in  the  religious  traditions  of  this  period. 
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viously  existing  world  into  which  Christianity  caused  its  followers 
to  enter ;  the  hearty  brotherly  love  which  bound  them  to  each 
other ; — all  these  Lucian  acknowledges  as  effects  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine.  But  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  seek  for  profounder  reasons  to  aocount  for 
effects  so  great,  and,  as  he  himself  admits,  so  abiding,  he  throws 
them  into  the  same  class  with  all  the  other  kinds  of  fanaticism 
which  he  ridicules.  "  They  still  worship,"  says  he  of  the  Chris- 
tians, "  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it 
was  he  by  whom  the  initiation  into  these  new  mysteries  was  in- 
troduced into  human  life.  These  poor  creatures  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  are  all  immortal,  and  shall  live  for  ever. 
For  this  reason  they  despise  death  itself,  and  many  even  court  it. 
But  again,  their  first  lawgiver  *  has  persuaded  them  to  believe 
that,  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  prevailing  cus- 
toms, and  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  reverencing  instead  of  these 
their  crucified  teacher,  apd  living  after  his  laws,  they  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren.  Thus  they  are  led  to 
despise  everything  alike,  to  consider  everything  else  as  profane, 
adopting  these  notions  without  any  sufScient  grounds  of  evi- 
dence." *  Under  the  example  of  Peregrinus,  he  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  sympathy  displayed  by  the  Christians  for  those 
confessors  who  were  languishing  in  prison.  "  When  he  was  in- 
carcerated," says  Lucian,  "  the  Christians,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
great  calamity,  spared  no  expense  and  no  sacrifice  to  procure  his 
liberation.  -Finding  this  to  be  impossible,  they  were  exceeding 
careful  that  he  should  in  all  respects  be  well  provided  for.  And 
from  the  early  dawn,  old  women,  widows  and  orphans,  might  be 
seen  waiting  at  the  doors  of  his  prison ;  the  more  respectable 
among  these,  having  bribed  the  keepers,  slept  near  him  in  the 
dungeon.  Then  various  dishes  were  brought  in ;  and  religious 
discourses  were  delivered  in  his  presence.'     Even  from  cities  in 

'  We  find  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Pan!  is  intended  hy  this  expression ; 
but  we  mnst  conceive  of  the  same  person,  whom  he  characterises  as  the  cnrKfXarir^l- 
»«f  r0f /rritri  and  of  whose  laws  he  is  speaking — the  sole  fonnder  of  Christianitj.  We 
recognisoi  also,  the  allnsion  to  what  Christ  himself  had  said  respecting  brotherly  love. 
In  this  particular  description  bj  Lucian  we  do  not  remark  a  single  element  which 
could  be  considered  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 

'  Ecclesiastics  visited  him,  and  gave  religious  discourses  in  the  cell  where  he  was 
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Asia  Minor  deputies  from  the  Christian  communities  were  sent 
to  assist  in  protecting  and  consoling  him.  They  shew  incredible 
despatch  in  a  public  concern  of  this  sort.  In  a  brief  space  they 
give  away  all." 

Again,  Lucian  accuses  the  Christians  as  an  ignorant,  unculti- 
yated  set,  of  excessive  credulity ;  whence  it  happened  that  their 
charitable  disposition  was  in  many  ways  imposed  upon.  '^  If  a 
magician,  an  impostor,  who  is  apt  at  his  trade,  comes  among 
them,  having  to  deal  with  an  ignorant  class  of  people,  he  can 
shortly  make  himself  rich.*'  He  describes  the  Christians  as  men 
*'  who  thought  it  the  greatest  sin  to  take  a  morsel  of  food 
which,  in  their  opinion,  was  forbidden,  and  who  would  rather  do 
anything  than  this."  Peregrinus  was  excluded  from  their 
community,  **  because  he  had  offended  even  against  their  laws, 
for  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  something  or  other  which  is  forbidden 
among  them."  It  is  possible  that  Lucian  had  in  mind  here  the 
example  of  Jewish  Christian  .communities ;  or,  perhaps,  the  very 
punctilious  and  superstitious  observance  of  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  which  prevailed 
after  the  suppression  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  St  Paul,  may 
have  given  occasion  to  such  a  judgment.  At  all  events,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  how,  in  this  case,  the  contracted  views  of  believers  led  to 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  essential  character  of  their  religion. 

The  stoic  Arrian,  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
Lucian,  judged  of  the  Christians — as  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  had  done  before — strictly  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
stoic  philosophy  to  Christianity.  In  his  work,  which  aims  to 
elucidate  the  principles  of  his  master  Epictetns,'  he  starts  the 
question,  *'  Whether  by  insight  of  reason  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  system  of  the  universe  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
acquire  the  same  intrepidity  in  view  of  death,  which  the  Galilseans 
attained  to  by  mad  fanaticism  and  custom." 

It  may  easily  be  understood,  from  what  we  have  said  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  New  Platonism  to  the  religious  stage  of 
development  in  the  ancient  world,  and  to  Christianity,  that  while 

confined ; — unless  the  words  *'  xiyu  U^a)  ttlrSf  ixiydfr*/*  are  to  be  nuderstood  as  re- 
ferring to  extracts  read  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.     By  the  "  If  rtXn,"  who  remained 
with  him  daring  the  night,  may  doubtless  be  meant  also  Ecclesiastics* 
*  Diatrib.  L  iv.  c.  7. 
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on  one  hand  it  might  serve  as  a  transition-point  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  a  source  from  whence  to  borrow  the  scientific  form  to 
be  used  in  the  explanation  and  defence  of  Christian  truth ;  so  on 
the  other,  it  would  be  the  school  from  which  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the  same  religion 
would  proceed.  Perhaps  the  first  man  who  felt  sufficiently  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  to  attack  Christianity  in  an  express  work 
was  from  this  school ;  viz.  Celsus,  who,  under  the  government  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  when  it  was  attempted  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity by  the  sword,  attacked  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
weapons  of  his  witty  and  acute  intellect.  He  wrote  against  the 
Christians  a  work  in  two  books,  entitled  "  The  true  doctrine."  * 

Origen  liimself,  however,  started  the  conjecture,  that  this  Celsus 
was  no  other  than  the  person  otherwise  known  as  Celsus  the  Epi- 
curean, Lucian's  contemporary  and  friend.     Still  it  is  plain,  from 

^  Aiyof  uXnHsy  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  i.  c  4.  Several  learned  writers  have  supposed  it 
might  be  inferred  from  Origen^s  language  (c.  Cels.  1.  iv.  c.  36) ,  that  besides  the  work 
just  mentioned,  which,  as  to  its  essential  contents,  maj  be  restored  from  the  fragments 
preserved  in  Origen *8  replj,  Celsus  wrote  another  work,  in  two  books,  against  Chris- 
tianity. But  we  cannot  think  that  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  their  theory,  is  the  correct  one.  The  passage  is  this :  'O  *E^iK»i^u9s  KcXr^f , 
ilyt  9uri(  \^ri^  xo)  %etrk  "X^tfriatiw  SiXXm  ^u»  fiiCkia  rvvra^cf.  I  cannot  understand 
afxx«,  in  this  connection,  as  referring  to  other  works  against  Christianity,  besides  the 
one  of  which  alone  Origen  uniformly  speaks,  and  which  it  is  his  business  to  refute ; 
but  I  understand  by  it  other  works  than  those  known  to  belong  to  Celsus,  in  which  he 
betrays  his  Epicureanism  without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  **  The  Epicurean 
Celsus,  if  indeed, — so  I  consider  myself  warranted  by  the  Qreek  usus  loquendi  of  this 
period  to  understand  the  word  tlyt,  while  at  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  the  original 
difference  between  ilyi  and  t7frt^, — if  indeed  he  is  the  same  with  the  one  who  wrote  two 
other  books  against  the  Christians."  By  the  other  books,  in  this  case,  none  can  be 
meant  but  that  one  work  which  Origen  undertook  to  refute.  Precisely  this  was  the 
point  in  question,  whether  the  Epicurean  could  be  the  author  of  that  work*  Whether 
the  same  individual  had  composed  two  other  works  besides,  against  Christianity,  was  a 
question  that  did  not  belong  here.  Had  it  been  Origen's  intention  to  designate  two 
books  distinct  from  that  work,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  somewhat  as  follows : 
*0  xai  ravTm,  rk  fiiCkt»  xei)  akXa  St/tf,  etc.  Moreover,  the  prefixing  the  words,  »«ra 
X^ie-rmvUf,  confirms  my  interpretation.  And  if  Celsus  had  written  another  additional 
work  against  the  Christians,  two  cases  only  can  be  supposed.  Either  Origen  had  read 
this  work  also,  or  else  he  had  merely  been  informed  that  Celsus  had  written  such  a 
work,  without  having  seen  it  himself.  In  the  first  case,  ,he  would  not  have  failed  to 
take  some  notice,  in  this  controversy,  of  what  Celsus  had  said  in  his  other  work  against 
the  Christians.  In  the  second  case,  he  would,  at  least,  not  have  omitted  to  declare 
distinctly,  that  the  other  work  of  Celsus  had  never  come  under  his  eye,  as  he  does  in 
fact  observe  where  he  is  speaking  of  a  writing  of  Celsus,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  hereafter. 
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the  uncertainty  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  that  he  was  led 
to  this  conjecture,  not  by  any  evidence  of  historical  tradition,  but 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name ;  and  that  he  was  thrown  into 
doubt  again  by  the  internal  evidence  presented  in  the  work 
itself.  Now,  since  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  two  authors 
of  the  same  name  should  write  at  the  same  period — especially 
when  the  name  is  not  an  unusual  one — the  inference  from  the 
identity  of  names  must  be  extremely  uncertain,  unless  supported 
by  some  agreement  also  in  the  way  of  thinking. 

Lucian  was  induced  by  the  last-mentioned  Celsus  to  publish 
his  life  of  the  magician  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  a  work  which 
he  dedicated  to  that  friend.  This  fact  would  correspond  with 
the  views  expressed  in  the  work  of  Celsus  against  Christianity. 
For  the  antagonist  of  Christianity  places  it  in  the  same  class  with 
all  phenomena  belonging  to  the  art  of  magic,  and  compares  it 
with  the  latter  when  he  attempts  to  account  for  its  origin  and 
diffusion.  He  might  naturally  wish,  also,  to  know  more  about 
the  great  magician  who  had  made  so  much  noise  in  his  day,  with 
a  view  to  avail  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  behalf  of  his  own 
scheme  of  enlightenment^  which  would  throw  all  religious  pheno- 
mena, transcending  the  ordinary  standard,  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. This  Celsus  had  written  a  book,  as  Origen  also  was  aware, 
against  pretended  enchantments,^  and  which  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  fraudulent  tricks  of  those  vagrant  Goetae.  It  is 
described  by  Lucian  as  a  work  well  adapted  to  lead  men  back  to 
sober  thought.*  Now  it  might  very  easily  happen,  that  on  these 
principles,  the  same  zeal  against  fanaticism  would  induce  Celsus 
to  write  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  multitude 
by  their  pretended  art  of  magic,  and  against  the  Christians 
who  insisted  on  their  own  miraculous  gifts.  Celsus  does,  in  fact, 
compare  in  one  place  the  miracles  of  Christ  with  the  works  of 
magicians  who  learned  their  art  from  the  Egyptians,  and  for  a 
few  oboli  exhibited  them  in  the  open  market-place,  pretending 
to  expel  evil  spirits  from  men,  to  drive  away  diseases  by  a  breath, 

'  He  sajs  in  hU  tract,  dedicated  to  this  Celsns,  and  entitled,  'AXi^«»^^0f  or  "^lutf 
ftMirtt  (§21),  addressing  himself  to  Celsos:  Oitf  xetTk  fttiyMv  g-vAy^Kyffetf^  xaXxU- 
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to  call  up  the  souls  of  heroes,  to  charm  into  their  presence  costly 
viands,  to  make  dead  things  move  as  if  they  were  alive ;  and  he 
asks,  "  Shall  we,  because  they  do  such  things,  consider  them  as 
sons  of  God — or  shall  we  say  these  are  the  tricks  of  wicked  and 
pitiable  men  T*  ^  Origen  was  doubtless  wrong  in  supposing  that 
in  these  words  Celsus  conceded  the  reality  of  magic ;  and  that  the 
only  way,  therefore,  of  reconciling  this  concession  with  the  attack 
on  magic  by  the  same  Celsus,  if  he  were  the  same,  was  to  assume 
that,  to  subserve  a  particular  end,  he  here  pretended  to  believe 
what  he  did  not  actually  believe.  For  Celsus  might  express  him- 
self thus,  even  though  he  looked  upon  those  magicians  as  no 
better  than  jugglers,  skilful  in  deceiving  the  senses  by  a  certain 
sleight  of  hand  ;  ^  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  work  against  the 
magicians,  may  have  undertaken  to  shew  how  such  deceptions 
were  brought  about.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  another 
passage  of  the  work  against  the  Christians,  Celsus  expresses  him- 
self as  though  he  considered  magic  to  be  an  art  possessed  of  a 
certain  power,  though  held  by  him  in  no  great  account.'  He  says 
he  had  heard  it  from  Dionysius,  an  Egyptian  musician,  that 
magic  exercised  an  influence  over  uncultivated  and  profligate 
men,  but  not  over  those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  educa- 
tion. This  view  of  magic  may  be  easily  traced  back  to  a  com- 
mon opinion  among  the  Platonists  of  that  period,  who  supposed 
that  by  taking  advantage  of  certain  attractive  and  repulsive 
powers  in  nature — certain  magnetic  influences — it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  exercise  a  great  control  over  such  as  were  still  fettered 
by  the  bonds  of  nature,  though  not  over  those  who  had  risen  to 
freedom,  and  lived  in  the  divine  element  which  is  exalted  above 
all  natural  forces.  With  this  the  assertion  first  quoted  from 
Celsus  may  be  easily  reconciled,  that  magic,  as  practised  in  Egypt, 
its  proper  home,*  so  influenced  men  at  a  subordinate  stage  of  cul- 

^  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  i.  c.  28. 

^  Mi;^ai  (petvraff'mt  (pKifi/iifa  ratavra, 

^  c.  Cels.  1.  vi.  c.  41. 

*  And  80  the  possession  of  the  art  of  magic  was  ascribed,  by  those  who  acknowledged 
its  reality,  particularly  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  Moreover,  Celsus  (1.  i.  c.  28)  brings 
forward  the  story,  borrowed  perhaps  from  the  Jews,  that  Jesus,  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  was  obliged  in  Egypt  to  let  himself  out  for  wages,  and  there  learned  the  arts 
by  which  he  performed  his  pretended  miracles,  and  contrived  to  attain  to  such  eminence 
as  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divine  being.    "Or/  aurtg  ^ta  Tiviav  tit  f^lyvrro^  fu^ia^ttirttf 
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turc,  that  sights,  and  affections  of  whateyer  kind,  might  be  produced 
in  them  at  pleasure.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
Lncian's  friend  would  have  conceded  as  much  as  this  to  magic. 

Lucian  praises  the  mild  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his 
friend.  But  in  Celsus'  work  against  the  Christians  we  see  no 
marks  of  such  qualities  as  these ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  man  of  vehement  passions,  a  man  altogether  incapable  of 
allowing  the  cause  which  he  attacks  to  bo  right  on  any  side  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Lucian's 
opinion  of  his  friend  was  according  to  truth.  Besides,  there  are 
those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving  their  temper  until  cer- 
tain topics  are  introduced,  when  they  flash  out  at  once  into  fire 
and  flames.  And  especially  on  religious  matters,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  men  of  acute  minds,  who  have  intrenched  them- 
selves in  some  negative  position  of  the  understanding,  and  feel 
jealous  of  every  eccentric  appearance  in  this  province,  to  lose  all 
self-possession  whenever  powerful  phenomena  of  the  religious  life 
are  presented  to  their  notice.  The  heat  with  which  Celsus  attacks 
Christianity  betrays  his  own  oppressive  sense  of  the  power  with 
which  it  was  extending  itself  on  all  side8% 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  UiejCel8usjyhfiL2ita_s  Lucian's-iriend 
favoured,  for  the  most  part,  the  school  of  Epicurus.  But  in  the 
work  against  Christianity  very  little  is  to  be  found  which  indi- 
cates a  tendency  to  this  way  of  thinking,  and  even  this  little 
vanishes  under  a  more  careful  examination.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marks  of  an  entirely  opposite  system  are  everywhere  apparent. 

In  this  book  we  certainly  perceive  a  mind  which  would  not 
consent  to  surrender  itself  to  the  system  of  any  other  individual ; 
we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  a  man  who,  by  combining  the 
ideas  predominant  in  the  general  philosophical  consciousness  of  his 
time,  the  popular  ideas, — so  to  speak, — of  that  period,  had  framed 
a  system  of  his  own,  of  which  he  felt  rather  proud,  and  which,  after 
he  had  appeared  as  a  polemic  in  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
it  was  his  intention  to  unfold  in  another  performance,  under  a  more 
positive  form.  In  this  second  work,  he  meant  to  shew  how  it  would 
be  necessary  for  those  to  live  who  were  willing  and  able  to  follow 


1^ 
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him.     Whether  this  plan  was  ever  executed  we  are  not  in- 
formed.^ 

But  in  this  system  the  main  ideas  are  borrowed  from  Platon- 
Jspii.  Among  these  we  reckon  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  the  oy, 
to  which  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the  philosopher  alone  could 
soar ;  the  distinction  between  the  highest,  primal  Being  or 
Essence,  and  his  self-manifestation  in  the  Universe;  between 
the  Highest,  who  reposes  in  bein^,  and  the  second  god,  who  re- 
veals himself  in  becoming ;  the  world,  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme 
God ;  the  idea  of  the  celestial  luminaries  as  divine  essences,  of 
the  higher  intelligences  animating  those  heavenly  bodies,  of  the 
gods  appearing  visible  in  the  phenomenal  world,*  as  opposed  to 
the  invisible,  hidden  deities  presiding  over  the  several  parts  of 
the  world ;  the  national  gods  to  whom  the  different  portions  of 
the  world  are  subject,  and  to  whom  men  are  bound  to  render  due 
homage,  by  acknowledging  this  dependence  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  the  earthly  life ;  the  idea  that  the  imperishable  element 
in  human  nature,  the  spirit  alone,  derives  its  origin  from  God ; 
that  this  element,  possessing  an  affinity  to  God,  exists  in  the 
human  soul ;  the  hypothesis  of  a  power  struggling  against  the 
divine  and  formative  principle  in  the  world,  of  the  uX>j  as  the 
source  of  evil ;  hence  of  evil  in  this  world  as  something  neces- 
sary. From  this  vXtj  are  derived  the  evil  spirits,  the  powers  that 
struggle  against  the  divine,  against  reason. 

These  ideas,  scattered  through  his  work,  betray  not  the  Epi- 
curean certainly,  but  one  who  had  appropriated  nearly  all  he  pos- 
sessed from  the  current  ideas  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  of 
religion.  Though  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Celsus,  in  opposing 
the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bantering 
the  Christians,  said  many  things  which  he  did  not  seriously  mean ; 
yet  assuredly  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tinge  of 
Flatonism  which  appears  everywhere  through  the  surface,  was 
assumed  merely  out  of  pretence.  And  however  strong  we  may 
be  inclined  to  suppose  the  tendency  to  eclecticism  was  at  this 

^  Origen,  at  the  condusion  of  his  work,  begs  of  his  iriend  Ambrosius,  that  if  Cdsns 
bad  actuaUy  executed  this  plan,  he  would  procure  for  him  this  work  also,  that  he  might 
take  measures  for  its  refutation.  These  words,  too,  clearly  prove,  that  Origen  had  no 
knowledge  of  a  second  work  of  Celsus  against  Christianity. 
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particular  period  of  time,  still  we  cannot  consider  it  to  be  natu- 
ral or  probable  that  Epicurean  views  would  be  blended  with  so 
predominating  an  element  of  New  Platonism.  But  whoever  this 
Celsus  may  have  been,  he  is  for  us  an  important  individual,  being, 
in  fact,  the  original  representative  of  a  kind  of  intellect  which  has 
presented  itself  over  and  over  again  in  the  various  attacks  made 
on  Christianity :  wit  and  acnteness,  without  earnest  purpose  or 
depth  of  research ;  a  worldly  understanding,  that  glances  merely 
on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunting  up  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions. His  objections  against  Christianity  serve  one  important 
end.  They  present,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christian  standing  ground  and  that  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and,  in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  religion  will 
ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natural  reason; 
Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strictures  became  testimonies  for 
the  truth. 

How  the  divine  foolishness  of  the  Gospel,  the  faith  whereby  the 
highest  truth  was  to  be  made  the  common  property  of  all  man- 
kind, must  needs  appear  to  the  twilight  wisdom,  and  aristocratic 
culture  of  the  ancient  world,  may  be  seen  in  those  remarks  of 
Celsus,  where  he  objects  to  the  Christians,^  that  they  refused  to 
give  reasons  for  what  they  believed,  but  were  ever  repeating, 
"  Do  not  examine,  only  believe;  thy  faith  will  make  thee  blessed.* 
Wisdom  is  a  bad  thing  in  life ;  foolishness  is  to  be  preferred." ' 
He  makes  the  Christians  say,  -<  Let  no  educated,  no  wise  man 
approach;  but  whoever  is  ignorant,  uncultivated, — whoever  is 
like  a  child,  let  him  come  and  be  comforted.'"  This  objection 
was  in  part  called  forth  by  the  divine  paradox  of  the  Gospel 
itself;  but  in  part  there  was  also  a  one-sided  tendency  among 
the  Christians  themselves  to  set  up  faith  as  something  opposed 
to  culture  and  scientific  inquiry, — a  course  which  led  to  the  mis- 

^  A  similar  objection  to  JacUiism  and  Chrifltianltj  is  made  also  bj  Oalen,  that  cele- 
brated physician  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, — a  man  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
higher  fields  of  thought.  From  the  position  at  which  he  contemplates  the  world,  on 
one  particular  side  of  it,  and  hj  the  mere  understanding,  he  observes :  "Ua  fih  rif 
tvivf  uar  *t(X*^f  ^f  **f  Mj»t>r«v  mms  X^i^riv  iimr^iCiif  Jifsyfiitf  u/at^t  tifmit»iti*Tstf  mx0v^, 
De  different,  puis.  1.  ii.  c  4. 

'  L.  i.  c  9. 

'  L.   iii.  C.  44 :    Ank$l  i/rii>,  tn  ftiwf  r$vt  nXsfUvg  ttm}  iiyufus  xm)  itteufffnrtvs  ««) 
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apprehension  of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  accusations  which  had 
no  other  ground  than  this  misapprehension.  Along  with  this 
class  of  ohjections  we  find  another  of  the  directly  opposite  charac- 
ter, shewing  how  much  the  religion  which  was  thus  accused  of 
demanding  and  encouraging  implicit  faith,  claimed  and  excited 
intellectual  inquiry,  called  into  requisition  the  powers  of  thought. 
We  refer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  multitude  of  conflicting 
sects  among  the  Christians/  "  In  the  outset,"  says  he,'  *'  when 
the  Christians  were  few  in  number,  they  may,  perhaps,  haye 
agreed  among  themselves.  But  as  their  numbers  increased,  they 
separated  into  parties,  mutually  attacking  and  refuting  each 
other,  and  retaining  nothing  in  common  hut  their  name,  if  in- 
deed they  did  that."'  He  accuses  them  of  calumniating  each 
other,  and  of  refusing  to  yield  up  a  single  point  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity.* 

In  objecting  to  Christianity  the  many  oppositions  of  human 
opinion  which  it  called  forth,  Celsus  testifies  against  himself. 
How  could  a  religion  of  bare  faith,  a  religion  that  called  the  un- 
enlightened and  repelled  the  wise  of  this  world,  give  birth  to 
such  a  multitude  of  heresies  ?  If  he  had  not  been  so  superficial 
an  observer,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  this  con- 
tradiction ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  resolve  it,  must  have  had  his 
•  attention  directed  to  that  peculiarity,  by  which  Christianity  is  so 
clearly  distinguished  from  all  preceding  phenomena  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Celsus  was  of  the  opinion,  that  these  oppositions 
of  knowledge,  so  hotly  conflicting  with  each  other,  would  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  Christianity.  But  history  has  decided 
against  him ;  it  has  shewn  how  the  indwelling  power  of  unity  in 

I    Christianity  could  overcome  these  oppositions,  and  make  them 

I    subservient  to  its  own  ends. 

Celsus,  then,  as  we  see,  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  many  dif- 
ferent sects  existed  among  the  Christians.     But  he  did  not  give 

^  Clement  of  Alexandria  observes,  that  pagans  and  Jews  were  used  to  bring  this 
objection  against  Christianity :  /Afi  hTv  Tirrtuu*  im  rv*  'iict(pufiav  rSit  al^ivuty,  Strom. 
1.  vii.  f.  753.     Ed.  Paris,  1641. 

'  L.  iii.  c.  10,  and  the  following. 

^  L.  V.  C.  63:  B^.u^^nfAtuft  Tt  us  etA.X.n>.9Vf  •vm  ^rut^uta  fnret  nut  af^nra  xa)  ei*  a* 
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himself  the  pains,  which  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  truth  would 
have  done,  to  distinguish  what  was  grounded  in  the  original 
Christian  doctrine,  and  what  had  been  added  by  these  sects ; 
what  was  acknowledged  as  true  doctrine  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  and  what  was  adopted  only  by  this  or  that  particular 
party.  He  was  somewhat  deeply  read  in  the  religious  records  of 
the  Christians,  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  repeated  which  was 
derived  from  them.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  read  and  heard 
all  this  was  not  one  that  prepared  him  to  receive,  or  made  him 
capable  of  understanding  it;  but  one  which,  keeping  him  on  the  alert 
for  opportunities  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation,  must  find  these 
opportunities.  He  threw  the  religious  writings,  as  he  had  ione  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Christians,  into  one  class,  without  examin- 
ing either  into  the  origin  of  them  or  into  their  character.  What- 
ever he  could  lay  hold  of,  belonging  to  the  most  opposite  parties, 
— to  those  fanatical  spiritualists,  the  Gnostics,  and  to  those  gross 
anthropomorphists,  the  Chiliasts, — which  served  to  present  Chris- 
tianity on  different  sides  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  waa 
eagerly  welcomed  by  him. 

Sometimes  he  objects  to  the  Christians  that  they  had  nothing 
in  common  with  all  other  religions,  neither  temples,  images,  nor 
altars;  at  others, — opposing  an  abstract  knowledge  of  God  to 
the  religion  that  had  its  birth  in  historical  facts, — he  calls  them 
a  miserable  sense-bound,  sense-loving  race,*  who  would  acknow- 
ledge nothing  but  that  which  was  palpable  to  the  outward  senses. 
He  preaches  to  them,  that  men  should  close  their  senses  and  turn 
away  from  all  sensible  things,  so  as  to  have  the  intuition  of  God 
through  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

On  the  watch  for  every  weak  spot  which  the  Christians  might 
expose,  and  which  he  could  take  advantage  of  in  assailing  their 
faith,  the  pains  taken  by  many  to  work  into  form  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  history  of  Christ  did  not  escape  his  notice.  "  Many 
of  the  faithful,"  says  he,  "  who  have  come,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
fit  of  intoxication  to  their  sober  senses,  alter  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  first  recorded,  in  three,  four, 
manifold  ways,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to  deny  objec- 

*   AtiXif  *at  ^X*^«^/Mtr«»  yius»    L.  Tii.  C.  36.    UtttriXZf  r^  ra^nt  W^i^i/k/vm  kk)  /AtHu 
KoJm.^91/  fikifofTtt.     L.  c.  C.  42. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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tions."*  He  brings  this  to  proTe  the  position,  that  the  more 
prudent  and  discreet  among  the  Christians  could  not  help  feeling 
the  insuperable  difficulties  in  those  accounts,  and  therefore  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  remoye  these  difficulties  by  their  emen- 
dations. But  even  this  is  still  a  witness  in  fayour  of  the  inward 
power  with  which  these  facts  had  found  their  way  into  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  ;  since  notwithstanding  the  stones  of  stumbling 
that  offered  themselyes  to  the  common  understanding,  still,  when 
these  accounts  came  to  be  spread  among  the  cultiyated,  they 
could  win  conyiction  on  their  side. 

In  like  manner  Celsus  bears  witness  against  his  will  of  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  oT 
that  which  lay  at  the  yery  ground  of  his  own  want  of  suscepti- 
bility to  its  power,  when  he  imagines  he  can  ridicule  Christianity, 
because  it  inyites  sinners  only  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  excludes  such  as  are  wholly  without  sin.  "  They  who 
invite  us,"  says  he,'  "to  become  initiated  into  other  religious 
mysteries,  begin  by  proclaiming,  *  Let  him  approach  who  is  free 
from  all  stains,  who  is  conscious  of  no  wickedness,  who  has  lived 
a  good  and  upright  life ;  * — and  this  they  proclaim  who  promise 
purification  from  sins.  But  let  us  hear  who  it  is  these  Christians 
call :  *  Whoever  is  a  sinner,'  say  they,  '  whoever  is  foolish,  unlet- 
tered ;  in  a  word,  whoever  is  wretched,  him  will  the  kingdom  of 
God  receive.'  "  And  then  he  asks,  "  But  how  ?  Was  not  Christ 
sent  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  sinless  ?" '  As  Celsus  was  want- 
ing  in  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  hence  could  express 
surprise  that  Christ  did  not  announce  himself  as  sent  particularly 
in  behalf  of  the  sinless,  so  too  he  was  without  a  presentiment  of 
the  soul-transforming  power  which  Christianity  carries  with  it,  of 


^  The  remarkable  words  of  Celaas  (I.  ii.  o.  27)   are:  Tttiks  rUt  ^ig-rtuevre^t  a>f  U 

thetyyiXt$f  t^'X^  ^'^  'rtr^a^ii  xui  ^B^Xa^n  xm)  fitret^katrrufy  7v'  t^otit  9roct  rohf 
ixiyX'vt  i^uTffiti,  Origen  supposes  that  what  Celsns  sa^s  can  apply  only  to  the 
Grnostics,  who  allowed  themselyes  in  the  practice  of  altering  the  evangelical  records  to 
suit  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Celsus,  however,  could  hardly  have  in  view  this  class  of 
men,  but  more  probably  referred  to  those  who,  by  their  criticism  of  the  text,  springing 
out  of  some  apologetical  interest,  were  for  removing  what  might  prove  offensive  to  tho 
sensus  communis. 

'  Lib.  iii.  c.  59. 

^  T«  ll  i  rots  avxfjut^-r.Tsii  ouk  IrifA^^in  ;  L.  C.  C.  62. 
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that  mystery  of  an  entire  moral  renovation  of  the  nature  estranged 
from  God,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  fact,  that  by  the  power  of 
divine  love,  a  change  could  be  produced,  beginning  from  within 
and  working  outwards,  which  no  fear  of  punishment  could  ever 
effect  from  without.  His  words  bearing  on  this  subject  are  well 
deserving  of  notice.^  "  It  is  manifest  to  every  .one,  that  it  lies 
within  no  man's  power  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  a  person 
to  whom  sin  has  become  a  second  nature,  even  by  punishment,  to 
say  nothing  of  mercy  ;  for  to  effect  a  complete  change  of  nature 
is  the  most  difficult  of  things  ;  but  the  sinless  are  the  safer  com- 
panions in  life." 

It  is  evident,  that  with  the  habit  of  thinking  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  passages  already  cited,  Gelsus  would  be  incapable  of 
understanding  another  point  which  belongs  to  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  Christian  position  as  distinguished  from  that  of  an- 
tiquity, namely,  the  nature  of  humility.  In  virtue  of  his  Platon- 
ism,  he  did  indeed  see  that  tKe*  T(tmtv6rrii^  which,  from  the 
ordinary  ethical  position  of  antiquity,  was  looked  upon  only  as 
something  wrong  and  evil,  might  also  be  a  virtue ;  and  hence  he 
refers  to  the  passage  in  Plato's  fourth  book  of  the  Laws,  which 
has  already  been  cited  on  page  26.  But  instead  of  recognising 
in  this  something  typical  and  prophetic  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
he  derives  the  Christian  idea  of  humility  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  that  Platonic  sentiment.'  The  true  nature  of  humility  was  a 
matter  too  foreign  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  apprehension, 
to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  Christian  life  on  this 
particular  side.  Thus,  in  those  caricatures  of  humility  which 
came  under  his  observation  in  exceedingly  imperfect  exhibitions 
of  the  Christian  life,  he  was  unable  to  discern  the  truth  at  bot- 
tom ;  and  he  seized  on  such  morbid  offshoots,  to  represent  the 
essence  of  Christian  humility  itself  as  a  morbid  thing ; — as  if, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  the  humble  man  was 
a  creature  "  for  ever  on  his  knees,  or  rolling  in  the  dust,  a  man 
who  dressed  meanly,  and  sprinkled  himself  with  ashes."' 

'    Oli^uf  av  0v%l  HtXa^afv  iTffvrfi  fitrttCuXii^  finri  yt  tXtiilf.     L.  iii.  C.  65. 
'    nmfaK9vrf£m  rSf  Tlkmrttf^f  Xiystf,     L.  Ti.  C  15. 

*  L.  vi.  c.  15.  Origen  jastlj  replies,  "  If  there  are  some  who,  through  ignorance  and 
the  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  tme  doctrine  of  humilitj,  do  this,  the  Cliristian 
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It  may  appear  strange  that  Gelsus,  who  tannts  the  Christians 
for  their  self-abasement  before  God,  should  accuse  them  at  the 
same  time  of  the  directly  contrary  error,  impodGral£.^£{ide,  a 
foolish  self-exaltation  towards  God.  But  as  he  had  no  proper 
conception  of  true  humility,  so  neither  had  he  any  just  conception 
of  true  loftiness, — ^both  being  intimately  connected  together  in 
the  Christian  consciousness,  according  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  makes  the  humiliation  of  self  the  condition  of  man^s  exalta- 
tion. At  the  position  held  by  the  natural  man  these  appear  as 
incompatible  ^pposites ;  but  they  find  their  resolution  in  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  Celsus  must  necessarily  mistake  the  Christian 
ground  of  standing  on  both  sides.  Hence  he  could  attack  it  on 
both  these  opposite  aspects.  He  ridicules  the  Christians  for  pre- 
suming to  ascribe  to  themselyes,  to  tnan,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  creation,  such  worth  iand  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  they 
did  when  they  taught  that  God  had  created  all  things  on  man's 
account,  and  when  they  represented  man  as  the  end  of  the  crea- 
tion and  of  the  government  of  the  world.  The  importance 
which  Christianity  attached  to  personal  existence  struck  him  as 
•  singular  and  strange.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  universal  whole 
was  the  only  end  worthy  of  the  divine  mind ;  and  that  man  was 
of  account  only  as  an  integrant  part  of  this  whole,  subjected  to 
those  unchangeable  laws  of  its  evolution  which  operate  with  iron 
necessity.  "  It  is  not  for  man,'*  says  he,  "  that  every  thing  has 
been  given ;  but  everything  grows  and  decays  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  whole."  ^  How  little  capable  he  was  of  understanding, 
indeed,  the  great  idea,  that  all  tibings  have  been  created  for  man, 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  some  of  his  objections.  "  Although 
it  might  be  said  that  trees,  plants,  herbs,  grow  for  the  sake  of 
man,  yet  might  it  not  be  said  with  the  same  propriety  that  they 
grow  also  for  the  wildest  animals!'"  And  comparing  these 
latter  with  man,  he  observes' — *'  We  with  gi^eat  labour  and  care 
are  scarcely  able  to  support  ourselves ;  but  for  the  brutes  every 


system  is  not  therefore  to  be  accused  ;  but  it  mnst  be  charitablj  imputed  to  the  igno- 
ranee  of  those  who  propose  to  do  what  is  right,  but  fail  for  want  of  knowledge." 

^  "ExMrrs  rns  rou  •X«v  fetrn^mf  tmti»  ymreti  ri  »«)  air«AA,(/rffi.     L.  iv.  C.  69. 

*  L.  c.  c.  75.  *  L.  c.  c  76. 
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tiling  grows  spontaneonsly,  without  any  sowing  and  ploughing  of 
theirs."  In  his  passionate  opposition  to  what  Christianity  teaches 
respecting  the  worth  of  human  nature,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  exalt 
the  brutes  at  man's  expense/  "  If  you  say  God  has  given  you 
the  power  to  capture  the  brutes  and  make  them  subseryient  to 
your  ends,  we  will  say,  that  before  cities,  arts,  trades,  and  wea- 
pons had  existence,  men  were  torn  by  wild  beasts,  not  they  taken 
by  men.'*  Instead  of  marking  how  in  the  brutes  nature  is  striv- 
ing upward  to  man,  he  adduces  the  bees  and  the  ants  as  examples 
to  shew,  that  even  the  order  of  civil  society  is  no  prerogative  of 
roan.'  What  the  Christians  taught  concerning  a  particular  provi- 
dence, and  concerning  God's  care  for  the  wellbeing  of  individuals, 
appeared,  therefore,  to  him  as  vain  arrogance,  as  an  altogether 
anthropomorphite  notion.  **  It  is  not  for  man,"  he  asserts,^  "  any 
more  than  for  lions  or  eagles,  that  every  thing  in  the  world  has 
been  created  ;  but  it  is  in  order  that  the  world,  as  the  work  of 
God,  might  present  a  complete  and  perfect  whole.  God  provides 
only  for  the  whole ;  and  this  his  providence  never  deserts.  And 
this  world  never  becomes  any  worse.  God  does  not  return  to  it 
after  a  long  interval.  He  is  as  little  angry  with  man  as  he  is 
with  apes  or  flies."  Like  a  consistent  Platonist,  Celsus  rejects 
every  thing  teleological  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world.  A  redemption,  according  to  his  doctrine,  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  For  in  this  world  evil  is  a  necessary  thing.  It  has 
no  origin,  and  will  have  no  end.  It  remains  constantly  as  it  is, 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  univ^se  generally  remains  eternally 
the  same.*  The  UXji  is  the  source,  whence  what  we  term  evil 
ever  springs  afresh.  By  this  Platonic  principle,  a  redemption, 
triumphing  over  evil,  is  excluded.  Celsus  conceives  the  evolution 
of  the  universe  as  a  circle  constantly  repeating  itself  according  to 
precisely  the  same  laws.     With  such  notions  of  God's  relation  to 


^  To  avoid  the  mistake  of  manj,  who  hare  supposed  thej  found,  in  what  Celsus  here 
aaySf  a  token  of  his  leaning  much  rather  to  the  side  of  Epicureanism  than  Platonism, 
in  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  should  be  duly  considered,  that  passion  and  obstinacy  lead 
him  here  to  push  every  thing  to  the  extreme,  and  that  even  according  to  the  New 
PUtonic  principles,  a  soul  bearing  some  affinity  to  that  of  man,  but  only  checked  in  its 
development  by  the  constraint  of  the  «>.«,  was  supposed  to  exist  in  brute  animals. 

«  L.  c.  c.  81.  •  L.  iv.  c.  99. 

*  L.  c.  c  62,  and  the  following. 
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the  world,  and  to  man  in  particular,  with  such  mistaken  views  of 
the  worth  and  significance  of  personal  existence,  he  could  bring 
against  the  Christian  view  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  method  of  salvation,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, the  objection  so  often  repeated  in  after  times,  '•  that  the 
universe  has  been  provided,  once  for  all,  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  for  developing  itself  after 
the  same  laws ;  that  God  has  not,  like  a  human  architect,  so 
executed  his  work,  that  at  some  future  period  it  would  need 
repair.* 

Characteristic  of  the  man  is  the  way  in  which  Celsus  treats 
the  history  of  Christ.  In  part,  he  follows  the  stories  set  in  cir- 
culation by  the  Jews ;  in  part,  other  spurious  or  mistaken  tradi- 
tions, and  partly,  the  evangelical  narratives,  which,  because  ho 
possessed  no  single  collective  intuition  of  Christ's  person,  he 
could  not  understand  in  their  true  significance.*  Wherever  he 
thinks  the  evangelical  narratives  can  be  made  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose, he  considers  their  authority  to  be  unimpeachable;  but 
when  they  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  his  polemical  interest,  he 
denies  their  truth.'  The  Jew,  whom  he  introduces  as  an  opponent 
of  Christianity,  is  made  to  say,  that  he  had  many  true  things  to 
state  in  relation  to  Christ's  history,  and  altogether  different  from 
those  reported  by  his  disciples,  but  he  purposely  kept  them  back.* 
Yet  Celsus,  whose  perfect  hatred  of  Phristianity  led  him  to  col- 
lect together  everything  that  could  be  said  with  the  least  show  of 
probability  against  it,  would  not  have  failed  certainly  to  avail 
himself  of  such  accounts  if  they  were  really  within  his  reach.  We 
must  consider  this,  therefore,  with  Origen,  as  one  of  those  rhe- 
torical tricks  of  which  Celsus  set  the  example  for  later  antago- 
nists of  Christianity. 

Accordingly  he  assails  the  position  that  Christ  was  wholly  free 
from  sin;*  yet  without  producing  a  single  action  of  Christ  to 
shew  the  contrary. 


^  OSrt  T(j!  d-if>  xmncri^at  ii7  ^<«^^»^i«rf.     L.  C.  C  69. 

'  Origen  apilj  characterizes  the  sourcea  of  information  of  which  Celsus  availed  him- 
self: ESt*  Im  9ra^m»60^fiaT»ftf  tlrt  xai  i^  av«yir*r/t<ar«rv,  ur*  i«  ^tnynfittrtt  *Utfimixtif. 
L.  ii.  c  10. 

•  L.  c.  c.  34.  *  L.  c.  c.  13. 

'  Mn^i  «>i7iXn7r«»  ytytnvm  rit  'Inrtft/v.      L.  c.  C.  41  and  42. 
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Among  other  stories,  he  lays  hold  of  the  wholly  unfounded  tra- 
dition respecting  the  uncomeliness  of  Christ's  person/  to  represent 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Christ  partook  of  the 
divine  nature  beyond  all  other  men.' 

In  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  deny  the  reality  of  his  death ;  but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  concerning  his  reappearance  after  he  had  risen.  '  With- 
out entering  into  any  careful  examination  of  these  accounts,  he 
leaves  it  optional,  either  to  suppose  them  pure  inventions,  or 
cases  of  optical  delusion — visions  belonging  to  the  same  class 
with  the  apparition  of  ghosts.'  The  objections  which  Celsus 
urges  against  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, harmonise  perfectly  with  his  ignorance  of  the  true  signifi- 
cancy  of  these  facts.  '*  Why  did  Christ  perform  no  miracle  when 
challenged  to  do  so  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  T'  *  "  If  he  really 
intended  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  he  ought  to  have  shewn 
himself  to  those  who  condemned  him,  and  generally  to  all."  *  How 
he  is  compelled,  from  overlooking  the  connection  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  in  history,  to  testify  against  himself,  appears 
once  more  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  where  he  says,  "  How  is 
it,  that  a  tnarij  who  was  incensed  with  the  Jews,  should  destroy 
.  them  all  at  a  stroke  and  send  up  their  city  in  flames !— so  utterly 
nothing  were  they  before  him ; — ^but  the  Great  God,  angry  and 
threatening,  sends  his  own  son,  as  they  say,  and  he  must  suffer 
all  this."  • 

Thus,  to  the  man  who  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  true 
import  of  Christ's  appearance,  the  course  of  history  generally, 
the  signs  of  the  times,  must  also  be  unintelligible.  He  could  not 
perceive  that  men  whose  anger  had  been  excited  against  the 
Jewish  people,  served  as  instruments  of  the  divine  justice  to  in- 
flict the  penalty  which  that  people  had  brought  upon  themselves 
by  the  accumulated  measure  of  their  guilt. 

From  the  same  school  of  Platonism  proceeded,  in  the  latter 

^  Which  tradition  had  grown  out  of  the  idea— pushed  to  the  extreme— of  Girist^s 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  aeryant,  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  Isaiah  liii. 

it  •iHif    &XX§v    hi^t^tVf    &kX^  £g    fmrt    /UM^if    mmI    iut^uTif    ««'    «7i»Hf    fif.     L.    iv, 
c.  75. 

■  L.  ii.  c.  55 ;  1.  vii.  c.  35.  *  L.  L  c.  67. 

*  L.  ii.  c.  63  and  67.  •  L.  iv.  c.  73. 
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half  of  the  third  century,  another  opponent  of  Christianity, — one 
in  whom  we  recognise  a  man  of  noble  spirit  united  with  profound 
intellectual  attainments,  altogether  the  reyerse  of  Celsus.  Por- 
phyrj,  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  was  a  man  of  the  East,  in  wEom 
the  Oriental  basis  of  character  had  been  completely  fused  with 
the  elements  of  Grecian  culture.  The  account  which  comes  from 
the  church  historian  Socrates,^  that  he  had  originally  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  only  became  embittered  against  Christianity  on  account 
of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  suffered  from  some  of  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, resembles,  too  much  to  deserve  any  credit,  one  of  the 
common  stories  by  which  men  endeavoured  to  account,  from  out- 
ward causes,  for  an  opposition  grounded  in  the  inward  bent  of 
the  mind  itself.  In  all  that  belongs  to  Porphyry,  no  trace  can  be 
discovered  of  his  having  once  been  a  Christian  ;  for,  assuredly, 
those  ideas  of  his  which  are,  or  rather  which  seem  to  be,  related 
to  Christianity,  cannot  rightly  be  considered  as  any  evidence  of 
this  sort.  In  part,  those  ideas  sprung  naturally  out  of  that  part 
of  Platonism  which  may  claim  some  relationship  with  Christian 
doctrines,  and  which  was  more  distinctly  brought  out  by  the  effort 
to  refine  paganism,  and  hold  it  up  in  opposition  to  Christianity ; 
and  in  part  they  shewed  the  power  exerted  by  Christianity  even 
over  those  minds  that  were  opposed  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
Porphyry  describes  the  triad  of  Christian  principles,  Faith,  Love, 
and  Hope — though  not  apprehended  according  to  the  profound 
meaning  of  St  Paul — as  the  foundation  of  genuine  piety."  If 
Porphyry  had  not  been  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  it  is  possible  that 
by  the  fusion  of  Oriental  Theosophy  with  Christianity  he  might 
have  become  a  Gnostic.  That  speculative  direction,  opposed  to 
the  Oriental  Gnosticism,  which  he  received  from  Plotinus,  the 
union  of  a  Theosophy  based  on  Platonism  with  the  spiritualized 
polytheistic  system,  rendered  him  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity, 
which  could  not  be  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  eclectic 
theory. 

Porphyry,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  calls  it  the  noblest  fruit  of 


1  L.  iii.  c.  23. 

*  In  his   letter   to   his   wife,   Marcella,   which  was  published  by  Mai,  in  Milan, 
1816  (c.  24}:  Ti^g'aaa  mi-^iTet  fiaX4*'T»  xtx^arMM   tri^J  S^iaw*    vriffrts^  aXn^um.,   f^»f, 
iXtr/;. 
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piety  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  one's  country.*  Chris- 
tianity, then,  would  he  hateful  to  him,  if  on  no  other  grounds, 
because  it  was  a  religion  that  conflicted  with  the  national  wor- 
ship. As  it  was  his  wish  that  such  a  worship  should  be  main* 
tained  as.  could  not  otherwise  be  reduced  to  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  philosophical  religion  than  by  artificial 
interpretations,  unintelligible  to  the  multitude,  he  was  necessarily 
betrayed  into  many  self-contradictions.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  zealous  advocate  of  image- worship ;  and  in  encouraging  this, 
he  countenanced  at  the  same  time  the  old  superstitions,  since  the 
people  associated  with  these  images  their  ancient  notions.  And 
yet  he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  That  man  is  not  so  much  of  an 
Atheist  who  neglects  to  worship  the  images  of  the  gods,  as  he 
who  transfers  to  God  the  opinions  of  the  multitudeJ'^ 

He  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  detect  contradictions  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,— contradictions 
between  the  Apostles — especially  between  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.^  Doubtless  he  may  have  adroitly  availed  himself  in 
this  work  of  the  weak  spots  presented,  not  by  the  matter  itself 
which  he  was  attacking,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  men  had 
set  forth  and  defended  it ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  was  led  by 
those  harmonists  who  regarded  the  New  Testament  only  as  a 
rigid  unity,  to  point  -out  the  discrepancies  existing  in  the  same, 
of  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  would  be  sure  to  make  a  false 
use ;  when,  as  Celsus  had  done  before  him,'  he  seized  upon  the 
artificial  allegorical  interpretations,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
BO  explaining  the  Old  Testament  as  to  shew  that  every  part  of 
it  was  equally  divine,  and  that  every  Christian  doctrine  might  be 
found  in  it,  and  turned  them  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Old  Testament  admitted  of  no  worthy  sense  to  the  natural  and 
simple  apprehension.  Not  without  good  reason  could  he  say  of 
such  explanations,  that  men  had  contrived  to  dazzle  and  bewilder 
the  judgment  by  pompous  show.*  Yet  what  he  could  assert  with 
so  much  justice  against  this  artificial  interpretation  of  the  Old 

^  £p.  ad  Marcellam,  ed.  Maj.  o.  18,  where  perhaps  the  reading  shonid  be :  Ttfi^p  ri 

^  Where  he  has  recourse  to  the  faUacioas  argument  groonded  on  the  well-known 
incident  at  Antioch,  Gal.  2. 

*  See  e.  Cels.  L  i.  c  17 ;  1.  ir.  o.  48. 

*  The  words  of  Porphyry,  which  Terj  aptly  characterize  this  sort  of  self-delusion  in 
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Testament,  fell  back  with  no  less  weight  against  himself  and  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  who  took  the  same  unwarrantable 
liberties  in  interpreting  the  Greek  religion  and  its  fables. 

There  is  another  work  of  Porphyry's,  respecting  which  our  in- 
formation is  more  accurate,  where  too  he  has  spoken  against 
Christianity,  and  may  have  intended,  indirectly  at  least,  to  pre- 
sent some  check  to  its  progress, — a  system  of  theology  such  as 
could  be  drawn  up  from  the  ancient,  pretended  responses  of  the 
Oracles/  He  aimed  in  this  way,  as  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  Introduction,  to  supply  the  craving  now  awakened  for  re- 
ligious instruction  on  the  basis  of  some  divine  authority  that 
could  bo  relied  on — an  interest  by  which  many  were  led  along  to 
Christianity.  Now,  among  the  responses  of  the  Oracles,  some  are 
to  be  found  which  relate  to  Christ  and  Christianity, — an  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  so  early  infused 
its  influence  into  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  already  pressed 
itself  upon  the  heathens  from  all  that  surrounded  them.  Hence 
many  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  should  act  with  regard  to 
it,  and  sought  for  advice  from  the  Oracles  or  from  the  priests 
who  spoke  in  their  name.  The  responses  given  in  answer  to 
these  applications  differed  in  tone  and  import,  according  to  the 
different  modes  of  thinking  of  the  priests  who  gave  them.  It 
was  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  first  centuries,  that  the 
women  became  zealous  Christians,  while  their  husbands  remain- 
ed wholly  devoted  to  Paganism.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  a  man  in- 
quired of  Apollo  what  god  he  should  propitiate  in  order  to  bring 
back  his  wife  from  Christianity.*  The  pretended  Apollo,  who 
knew  doubtless  the  force  of  conviction  among  the  Christians, 
gave  for  a  response,  "  that  he  might  sooner  write  on  the  flowing 

the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  religion,  are  as  follows  :  Atm.  rov  rvfov  re  x^inxtp 
Ttis  '4'^X^f  KaTecyitirtvfecfTtt.     Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  19. 

^  Ili^}  rns  t»  Xty/vf  ^iX»r»^iaty  of  which,  in  many  respects  very  interesting  work, 
comiiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the  twelve  sermonib.  curat,  affect,  of 
Theodoretus,  in  Augustine's  work  de  Civitate  Dei,  after  a  I^atin  version,  in  which 
Augustine  had  read  it ;  and  especially  in  that  great  literary  store  house,  the  Prseparat. 
Evang.  and  Demonstrat.  Evangel,  of  Eusebius.  Mail  has  published  a  new  fragment 
in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Marcella. 

^  Maii  infers  from  this  place,  altogether  without  reason,  that  Porphyry's  Marcella 
was  a  Christian.  Porphyty  undoubtedly  cites  here  the  question  of  another^  as  he  doet 
frequently  in  this  work.  The  letter  to  Marcella  contains  no  evidence  whatever  that 
«he  was  a  Christian,  but  rather  proves  the  contrary. 
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stream,  or  fly  on  the  empty  air,  than  change  the  mind  of  his  wife 
after  she^had  once  become  impure  and  godless.  Leaye  her,  then, 
to  lament  her  deceased  God'^  ^  Apollo  appears  next,  justifying 
the  judges  who  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death  as  a  revolter 
against  Judaism ;  for  the  Jews  acknowledged  Grod,  at  least  more 
than  the  Christians^'  (the  common  judgment  of  the  pagans.  See 
the  preceding  history.) 

Many  of  the  pagans  were  led  to  suppose,  from  what  they  had 
heard  concerning  Christ,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  as  a  god  along 
with  the  other  gods,  and  they  consulted  the  Oracle  on  this  point. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  priests,  who  composed  the  response  in  this 
case,  were  cautious  against  saying  anything  disrespectful  of  Christ 
himself.  The  answer  was,  **  He  who  is  wise,  knows  that  the  soul 
rises  immortal  from  the  body ;  but  the  soul  of  that  man  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  piety.'**  When  they  inquired  further,  why  Christ  had  suf- 
fered death,  it  was  responded,  "  To  be  subjected  to  the  weaker 
Bufferings  is  always  the  lot  of  the  body,  but  the  soid  of  the  pious 
rises  to  the  fields  of  heaven."'  Here  Porphyry  himself  takes 
occasion  to  explain  that  Christ,  therefore,  must  not  be  calum- 

^  Augustin.  de  civitate  Dei,  1.  xix.  c.  23.  The  strength  of  religious  conyiction 
among  Jews  and  Christians  became  proyerbial,  as  we  see  from  the  words  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Galen,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  about 
any  change  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  particular  schools  of  medicine 
or  philosophy,  and  makes  use  of  the  following  comparison :  BSttop  «»  rtf  rtvf  «fr« 
M«rvr«tf  »«)  X(srr$y  furalilm^Mtj  n  ».  r.  X.  De  different,  pulsnum,  1.  iii.  c.  3,  ed. 
Charter,  T.  viii.  f.  68. 

'"Or/  ftlf  itimtarn  '4'^X^  fAirk  vifia  tr^tCai  ftt, 

mtiftf  tvfiCiif  fr^«^f^irr«rD  2rri»  I»iiv0v. 
Enseb.  Demonstrat.  evang.  1.  iii.  p.  134. 

It  may  be,  that  Porphyry  was  occasionally  deceived  by  spurious  oracles,  that  had  been 
interpolated  either  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  or  other  and  older  pagan  Platonicians.  It  is 
quite  possible  also,  that  oracles  of  this  description  had  been  interpolated  by  some  other 
more  rightly  thinking  pagan,  under  the  name  of  the  god  or  the  goddess ;  though  it  may 
be  very  well  conceived,  and  indeed  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  oracles  were 
actuaUy  given  on  the  occasions  specified.  But  assuredly  the  suspicion  is  altogether 
unfounded,  that  they  were  invented  by  some  Christian,  for  Christians  would  certainly 
have  never  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  to  say  so  Utile  of  Christ.  The  example 
being  once  given  of  such  pagan  oracles  in  relation  to  Christ,  Christians  might  then  be 
led,  no  doubt,  to  invent  others.  In  the  oracular  response  cited  by  Lactantius  (institut. 
1.  vi.  c.  13),  the  words  concerning  Christ,  Sfifrif  lHv  »«r«  #«f*«,  ^^^if  n^a- 
r«)irif  t^ytfj  and  several  others,  betray  their  Christian  author. 
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niated;  they  only  should  be  pitied  who  worship  him  as  God. 
"  That  pious  soul  which  had  ascended  to  heaven,  had  by  a  cer- 
tain fatality  become  an  occasion  of  error  to  those  souls  which 
were  destined  to  have  no  share  in  the  gifts  of  the  gods  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Zeus/' 

The  list  of  authors  who  wrote  against  Christianity  is  closed  by 
Hierocles,  president  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  prsefect  of  Alex- 
andria. The  time  which  this  writer  chose  for  making  his  attack 
was  the  last  which  any  man  of  noble  and  generous  feelings  would 
have  been  disposed  to  choose,  that  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution. 
And  it  was  particulariy  unbecoming  in  Hierocles  to  obtrude  him- 
self on  the  Christians  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  as  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  persecution,  and  a  principal 
instrument  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Yet  he  assumed  the  air  of 
one  who  was  actuated  by  an  impartial  love  of  the  truth,  and  who 
wrote  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  Christians,  entitling 
his  performance,  "  Words  to  the  Christians,  from  a  lover  of 
truth.'*  ^  In  this  work  he  repeats  over  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
said  already  by  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  He  indulges  himself  in 
retailing  the  most  abominable  falsehoods  about  the  history  of 
Christ.  In  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  glorifying  the 
old  religion  and  attacking  the  Christian  faith,  he  made  use  of  a 
comparison  of  which  probably  he  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
the  original  inventor.  To  give  the  declining  religion  of  piaganism 
a  new  impulse  in  its  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Christianity,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  men's  attention  to  those 
heroes  of  the  old  religion  who  could  be  set  up,  it  was  imagined,  in 
opposition  to  him  on  whom  alone  the  faith  of  the  Christians  reposed. 
Thus  the  lives  of  the  ancient  sages, — of  Pythagoras  for  example, 
as  exhibited  by  the  New  Platonic  philosopher  Jamblichus, — 
were  coloured  over  with  a  tinge  of  the  miraculous,  if  not  purposely 
for  an  object  of  this  sort,  at  least  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
tendency,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  pagans.  But  men  did  not  wish  to  go  back  for  the  pictures 
of  such  heroes  of  the  faith  to  hoary  antiquity ;  they  wanted  to  find 
them  nearer  home.  The  appearance  of  men  who  had  occasioned 
unusual  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  of  such  men,  for  example, 
as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  were  made  available  against  Christianity 
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in  two  different  ways.  One  class,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring all  eccentric  phenomena  of  the  religious  spirit  alike  to  fana- 
ticism or  fraud — as  Lucian,  who  places  Apollonius  of  Tyana  on 
the  same  level  with  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus, — would  avail 
themselves  of  this  comparison  to  account  also  for  the  appearance 
and  effects  of  Christianity.  Others,  again,  would  oppose  Apol- 
lonius, as  a  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  founder  of  the  new  religion.  This  was  the  course  adopted 
by  Hierocles.  He  wanted  to  deprive  the  miracles  of  Christ  of 
their  force  of  evidence,  by  the  miracles  of  this  Apollonius.  He 
considered  every  fable  which  the  rhetorical  Philostratus,  ages 
after  the  alleged  events,  had  drawn  from  unauthentic  sources,  or 
out  of  his  own  imagination,  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  credit ;  as, 
for  example,  that  Apollonius  understood  the  language  of  brutes ; 
while  the  apostles,  uneducated,  lying  men, — ^jugglers,  as  Hierocles 
abusively  called  them,  without  attempting  to  prove  it, — are  de- 
clared to  have  stated  nothing  but  falsehoods.  "  You  hold  Christ 
to  be  God,"  said  he,  "  because  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a  few 
blind  men  see,  and  to  have  performed  some  other  works  of  the 
like  kind ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  hold  an  Apollonius,  who  was  the 
author  of  so  many  miracles,  not  to  be  a  god,  but  only  a  man  par- 
ticularly beloved  of  the  gods."  Such  was  the  peculiar  method  of 
argument  adopted  by  Hierocles.* 

In  this  very  life  of  Apollonius,  used  by  Hierocles,  and  com- 
posed by  the  rhetorician  Philostratus  the  elder,  a  favourite  of 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  some  have  supposed 
they  discovered  a  side  aim  against  Christianity.  But  there  is  no 
single  passage  of  the  work  which  furnishes  any  evidence  that  such 
was  its  design,  while  opportunities  were  not  wanting  to  introduce 
in  some  way  or  other  remarks  hostile  to  Christianity,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  he  speaks  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
mentions  the  divine  vengeance  inflicted  on  Jerusalem,  of  which 
the  Roman  arms  were  only  the  instrument,'  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  favourable  to  the  Christian  interest,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed, indeed,  to  indicate  that  he  was  unconsciously  influenced 

^  See,  respectbg  bim,  LacUnt.  L  t.  c.  2 ;  do  mortib.  persecutor,  c.  16.    Enseb. 
adv.  HierocL 

'  L.  vi.  c.  29,  he  makes  Titos  saj,  in  reference  to  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem : 
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by  the  prevailing  mode  of  contemplating  that  event  among  the 
Christians.  Yet  the  remarks  on  the  preceding  page  are  not 
If  holly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Philostratus.  Whether  it  sprang 
from  a  conscious  design,  or  from  an  involuntary  interest,  the  effort 
is  apparent  to  give  dignity  to  his  hero  as  a  counter-picture  to 
Christ ;  and  in  doing  this  we  need  not  suppose  he  was  influenced 
by  any  polemic  aim  against  the  Christian  faith,  but  only  by  a 
wish  to  set  forth  the  splendour  of  the  Greek  religion  in  rivalship 
with  Christianity.*  It  may  be,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  of 
which  he  had  informed  himself,  furnished  the  occasion  for  many 
scattered  embellishments  of  his  own  invention,  although  no  refer- 
ence of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  so  distinct  and  palpable  as  to 
leave  this  beyond  question. 

These  attacks  on  the  Christian  Church  were  met,  from  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  onwards,  by  men  who  stood  up  for 
the  defence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christians.  We  reserve  it 
for  another  portion  of  our  history  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  these 
apologists  and  of  their  writings.  Here  we  shall  simply  remark 
that  these  apologies  were  of  two  different  forms,  and  had  two 
distinct  objects  in  view.  One  class  of  them  were  expositions  of 
Christian  doctrine,  designed  for  the  use  of  enlightened  pagans 
generally ;  the  other  class  had  a  more  official  character,  as  the 
authors  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Christians  before  emperors,  or 
before  the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces.  As  they 
could  not  obtain  a  personal  hearing,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
speak  through  their  writings.  The  supposition  that  the  forms  of 
address  to  the  emperors,  to  the  senate,  and  the  governors,  were 
mere  drapery,  after  the  fashion  of  the  declamations  practised  in 
the  pagan  rhetorical  schools,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
situation  and  temper  of  the  Christians  of  this  time.  It  is  far 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  such  writings  were 
seeking  to  correct  the  judgment  of  the  civil  authorities  respecting 
Christianity  and  its  adherents.  We  cannot  wonder,  however, 
that  these  apologies  seldom  or  never  produced  their  desired  effect 
on  the  authorities  of  the  state  ;   for  the  latter  would  hardly  give 

^  As  I)r  Banr  also  snpposeSf  in  his  Essay  on  ApoUonios  of  Tyana  (in  the  Ttibinger 
2ieitschriffc  fiir  Theologie,  Jahrg.  1832,  4te8  Heft,  also  separately  printed),  although  I 
cannot  allow  that  all  the  references  to  the  history  of  Christ  which  Banr  finds  in  this 
book  are  sufiRcicntly  proved. 
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themselves  the  time,  or  find  themselves  in  a  suitable  mood,  to 
examine  with  calmness  Ai?hat  these  apologists  had  to  advance. 
Even  master-pieces  of  apologetic  art,  which  these  productions, 
written  from  the  fulness  of  conviction,  certainly  were  not,  could, 
in  this  case,  have  effected  nothing ;  for  there  was  no  possible 
way  in  which  they  could  recommend  Christianity  so  as  to  meet 
the  politico-religioua  views  of  Roman  statesmen.  In  relation  to 
the  fundamental  position  of  a  Roman,  it  was  of  no  avail,  though 
they  bore  witness,  with  the  force  of  inspiration,  of  those  truths, 
the  more  general  recognition  of  which  was  certainly  owing,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  brought 
about  by  Christianity;  though  they  appealed  to  the  universal 
rights  belonging  to  man  by  his  creation ;  though  they  assimied 
as  a  point  which  every  man  must  concede,  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  free  conviction  and  feeling,  that  belief  cannot  be  forced, 
that  God  cannot  be  served  with  the  worship  of  constraint.  "  It 
belongs  to  the  human  rights  and  natural  power  of  each  indivi- 
dual," says  TertuUian,  "  to  worship  the  God  in  whom  he  believes ; 
it  is  not  the  part  of  religion  to  force  religion ;  it  must  be  em- 
braced voluntarily,  not  imposed  by  constraint,  as  sacrifices  are 
required  only  from  the  willing  heart.  Although,  then,  you  com- 
pel us  to  sacrifice,  you  will  still  gain  nothing  for  your  gods."  * 
But  by  the  principle  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
here  came  immediately  into  consideration,  there  was  no  question 
respecting  the  inward  religion^  but  only  respecting  the  outward 
fulfilment  of  the  laws^  the  observance  of  the  "  Roman  cere- 
monies." There  was  nothing  here  that  taught  any  distinction 
between  men  and  citizens.  Ihe  apologists  might  appeal  to  the 
blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  they  might  challenge  the  magis- 
trates to  subject  them  to  the  severest  judicial  examinations,  and 
punish  the  guilty,  but  this  could  avail  nothing.  The  more  in- 
telligent had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  those  fantastic  reports 
of  the  populace.  Like  Pliny,  they  could  not  accuse  the  Chris- 
tians, as  a  body,  of  any  moral  delinquency.  But  yet  the  Chris- 
tian life  appeared  to  them  incompatible  with  the  '*  Roman  man- 

'  Haroani  juris  ct  naturalia  potestatis  est  unicniqne,  quod  putayeritf  colere,  neo  alii 
obest  ant  prodest  alteriua  religio.  Sed  neo  rellgionis  eat,  cogcre  religioncm,  que 
sponte  auscipi  debeat,  noii  vi,  cum  et  hostisD  ab  animo  Hbcuti  expostolentur.  Ad 
Scapulam,  c.  2. 
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tiers,"  and  Christianity  a  feverish  fanaticism  dangerous  to  the  good 
order  of  the  Roman  state. 

It  was  a  sound  and  healthy  feeling  that  induced  the  apologists 
of  Christianity  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  prophetic  element, 
not  in  Judaism  alone  hut  also  in  Paganism,  and  to  make  appeal 
to  tliis  as  the  apostle  Paul  at  Athens,  in  proclaiming  the  God  of 
revelation,  appealed  to  the  presentiment  of  the  unknown  God  in 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  to  those  forms  in 
which  this  consciousness  had  been  expressed  by  the  words  of  in- 
spired poets.  Christianity,  in  truth,  is  the  end  to  which  all  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  consciousness  must  tend,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  offer  a  prophetic  testimony. 
Thus  there  dwells  an  element  of  prophecy  not  barely  in  revealed 
religion,  unfolding  itself  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  the  divine 
vintager  (John  xv.)  as  it  struggles  onward  from  Judaism  to  its 
complete  disclosure  in  Christianity,  but  also  in  religion  as  it  grows 
wild  *  on  the  soil  of  paganism,  which  by  nature  must  strive  un- 
consciously towards  the  same  end.  But  though  the  apologists 
had  a  well-grounded  right  to  search  through  those  stages  of  cul- 
ture from  which  they  themselves  had  passed  over  to  Christianity, 
in  quest  of  such  points  of  agreement, — for  which  purpose  they 
made  copious  collections  from  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
poets, — yet  they  were  too  closely  involyed  in  the  very  process 
of  development  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  the  earlier 
culture,  as  well  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity as  in  that  which  was  in  relationship  with  it  and  led  to 
it.  Very  easily  might  it  happen  that  they  would  be  led  in- 
voluntarily to  transfer  their  Christian  mode  of  apprehension  to 
their  earlier  positions,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
mere  appearances  of  resemblance.  Add  to  this  that  Alexandrian 
Jews  and  pagan  Flatonists  may  have  already  introduced  many 
forgeries  under  the  famous  names  of  antiquity,  which  could  serve 
as  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  religious  truths  taken  for  granted 
by  Christianity  in  opposition  to  pagan  Polytheism.  And  at  a 
time  when  all  critical  skill,  as  well  as  all  interest  in  critical  in- 

^  I  here  make  use  of  an  expression,  coined  for  this  purpose  by  ScheUing,  a  man 
endowed  above  all  others  with  the  gift  of  finding  its  right  word  for  the  expression  of 
the  idea, — to  mark  the  notion  of  nature-religion  in  its  relation  to  the  religion  of  revela- 
tion. In  like  manner,  Clement  of  Alexandria  styles  the  HoUcnic  philosophy,  in  its 
relation  to  Christianity,  the  ay^tikcuos,     Strom,  vi.  f.  G72. 
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quirics,  were  alike  wanting,  it  would  be  easy  for  men  who  were 
seeking,  under  the  influence  of  a  purely  religious  interest,  after  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  for  such  a  use,  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  spurious  and  interpolated  matter.  This  hap« 
peped  not  seldom  with  the  Christian  apologists. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  interpolated  writings  of  this 
description  passing  under  the  name  of  that  mythic  personage  of 
antiquity,  the  Grecian  Hermes  (Trismegistus)  or  the  Egyptian 
Thoth ;  also  under  the  names  of  the  Persian  Hystaspes  (Grush- 
tasp),  and  of  the  Sibyls,  so  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
legenda.  which  were  used  in  good  faith  by  the  apologists.  What- 
ever  truth  at  bottom  might  be  lying  in  those  time-old  legends  of 
the  Sibylline  prophecies,^  of  which  the  profound  Heraclitus,  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  had  said,  '^  Their  unadorned,  earnest 
words,  spoken  with  inspired  mouth,  reached  through  a  thousand 
years,'' '  the  consciousness  of  such  a  prophetic  element  in  Pagan- 
ism, that  wliich  in  these  predictions  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
fates  of  cities  and  nations,  and  more  particularly  to  a  last  and 
golden  age  of  the  world,'  gave  occasion  to  divers  interpretations 
taken  from  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  view ;  and  as  it  had 
been  the  practice  from  very  early  times,  with  both  pagans  and 
Jews,  to  interpolate  spurious  verses,  accommodated  to  their  re- 
spective religious  views  and  principles,  under  the  name  of  Sibyl- 
line prophecies,^  so  Christian  fiction,  from  the  very  first  century 
after  Christ,  added  its  own  qwyia  to  the  rest.  When  Celsus  re- 
proached the  Christians  with  interpolating  many  scandalous  things 

*  The  prophetic  element,  as  a  natiiral  power  in  nature-religion,  is  oharacterbtically 
distinguished  from  the  supernatural  prophetic  element  of  revealed  religion.  Thus  we 
find  the  character  of  the  former  expressed  in  ancient  verses,  cited  under  the  name  of  the 
Sibyl,  in  Plutarch  de  Pjthis  oraculis,  c  9:  'n^  •vSi  a«'«^«Mvr«  Xnl,u  funtrtKnt^  «>•>•' 
mvn^  ftif  tv  r^  riXf(»«i  trt^Ut^t  ri  xaX$vfitifef  f»tf$fHf$f  yudfiitn  «'^«r«Kr«i',  tJj!  ti  Ai^t  r« 
wwtvfta  0vy»^m4if  Iv  fnfuui  JiH  ^c^nnreu  xmi  «Xff)«riv,  2»  ^  reiS  ^^ftmns  /»iT«C«iX«fT«f 
If  r^  yji  triaf  xmi  Skns  ikfrn^viAitrnt^  ^vxnnrtu  rxirtif  /t^«  S^iftfutm  Xt**^  ^'  «'«i'r«}«- 
^ki  ifx^vrm  xm}  /ts^^kf  xxi  W6tomrmt  i«'2  rHjt  ^irXtiyx^tn^  k^  tSf  «m  ir^0^ii>ji^u§  kvt^tt- 

'  2iCvXX»  funrtfAivijf  rrifutrt  kyiXaVTm.  xmi  kxmXXsiirt^rm  xmi  k/AV^t^TM  ^fyytfttm 
X*Xw9  Iraif  lltxnTrxi  r^  f  **vjf  itk  «*«»  ^10*.    Plutarch,  de  Pjthis  oraculis,  c  6. 
'  Ultima  Cumiei  carminis  ntaa ;  vid.  Virgil,  iv.  Eclog. 

*  Yarro,  in  his  great  archelogical  work,  treated,  already  in  his  time,  of  the  different 
constituent  parts  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  of  the  interpolated  verses.  See  Dionysius 
of  Halicam.  ArdueoL  L  iv.  c  62. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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into  the  Sibylline  writings/  Origen  in  his  reply  could  appeal  to 
the  fact,  that  the  more  ancient  Sibylline  writings  were  full  of  in- 
terpolations. With  this  use  of  the  so-called  Sibylline  prophecies, 
all  Christians,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  Celsus  mentions, 
among  other  Christian  sects,  the  Sibyllists,'  and  Origen  accounts 
for  it  by  supposing  that  Celsus  might,  some  time  or  other,  have 
heard  how  this  name  of  reproach  had  been  applied  to  those  who 
quoted  the  Sibyl  as  a  prophetess,  by  other  Christians  who  did  not 
approve  of  this  practice.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood as  to  imply  that  those  opponents  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies 
had  ascertained,  on  grounds  of  criticism,  the  spuriousness  of  these 
writings,'  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  countenance  such  a  fraud 
for  pious  purposes  ;  more  probably,  they  revolted  d  priori,  at  the 
very  supposition  that  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  prophetic  power 
existed  among  the  heathen. 

While,  by  others,  the  testimonies,  genuine  and  interpolated, 
y  derived  from  their  own  literature,  were  employed  against  the 

pagans,  Tertullian  chose  a  different  course.  Inclined  to  perceive 
in  all  culture,  science,  and  art,  the  falsification  of  original  truth, 
he  preferred  to  appeal  to  the  involuntary  utterances  of  the  imme- 
diate, original  voice  of  God  in  nature.  He  adduced,  as  evidence 
for  Christian  truth  against  Polytheism,  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sions of  an  irrepressible,  immediate,  religious  consciousness  in 
common  life, — the  testimony  of  the  soul,  which  he  held  to  be 
Christian  by  nature,* — ^the  testimony  of  the  simple,  uncultivated, 
ignorant  soul,  previous  to  all  cultivation.®  In  his  apology  before 
the  pagans  he  makes  appeal  to  this  witness  of  the  soul,  "  which, 
though  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  though  led  astray  by 
wrong  training,  though  enfeebled  by  the  desires  and  passions,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  itself,  as  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication,  as  out  of  a 
sleep,  out  of  a  disease,  and  when  conscious  of  its  healthful  condi- 
tion, calls  God  by  this  name  alone,  because  it  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  true  God.     Great  God — good  God — and  what  God  gives, 

,  '  L.  yii.  c.  56  .  ''On  ira^tviy^a^af  uf  t»  Ixtttne  vtXXii  xtti  (lXaff(pnfim, 

*  c.  Cels.  I.  V.  c.  61. 

^  Tei^iimonium  anirose  naturaliter  Christisnse.     Apologet.  c.  17. 

*  De  testimonio  animae,  c.  1 :  Te  simplicem  et  rudem  et  impoHtam  et  idioticam  com- 
pellOf  qualem  habent,  qui  te  solam  habent,  illam  ipsam  de  compito,  de  triyio,  de  tex- 
trino  totara. 

*  Apologet.  c.  17. 
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— tlieso  are  common  expressions  with  all.  It  adjures  also  this 
God  as  its  judge,  in  such  expressions  as  these  : — God  is  my  wit- 
ness— to  God  I  commit  my  cause — God  will  requite  me.  Finally, 
in  using  these  expressions^  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  hut  upward 
to  heaven  ;  for  it  knows  the  seat  of  the  living  God — from  Him 
and  from  thence  it  descended."  * 

^  Quae  licet  carcere  corporis  preasa,  licet  institntionibns^praTis  circomscriptaf  licet 
libidinibus  ac  concopiscentiis  evigorata,  licet  fiUsis  Diia  ezancillata,  cam  tamen  resipis- 
citf  ut  ex  crapula,  ut  ex  somno,  at  ex  aliqua  valetudine,  et  sanitatem  aaam  patitur, 
Deam  nominat,  boo  solo  nomine,  qaia  proprio  Dei  veri.  Deas  magnus,  Decs  bonus, 
et  qaod  Deas  dederit,  omniam  tox  est.  Jadioem  qaoqae  oontestatur  ilium,  Deas  videt, 
et  Deo  commendOf  et  Dens  mihi  reddet.  Denique  pronnntians  base  non  ad  Capitolium, 
sed  ad  coolum  respicit.    Novit  enim  sedem  Dei  vivi,  ab  illo  et  inde  descendit. 
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I.  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

I.  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CHURCH  COMMUNITIES  GENERALLY. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Church  constitution,  two  different  epochs  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished :  The  first  epoch  of  its  formation,  as  it  sprang  imme- 
diately in  the  apostolic  age,  out  of  the  peculiar  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity,— ^that  essential  character  of  Christianity  whereby  it  is 
wholly  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  Old  Testament  position,  as 
from  all  previous  forms  of  religious  community ;  and,  secondly, 
the  epoch  in  which  this  original  form  of  fellowship  among 
Christians  became  gradually  changed  under  various  foreign 
influences,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  this  period  of  the  history. 
We  speak  first,  then,  of  the  foundation  laid  for  the  constitution 
of  Christian  communities  in  the  apostolic  age. 

A.  THE  FIRST  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

What  Moses  expressed  as  a  wish,^  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might 
rest  upon  all,  and  all  might  be  prophets,  is  a  prediction  of  that 
which  was  to  be  realized  through  Christ.  By  him  was  instituted 
a  fellowship  of  divine  life,  which,  proceeding  from  the  equal  and 
equally  immediate  relation  of  all  to  the  one  God,  as  the  divine 
source  of  life  to  all,  removed  those  boundaries  within  which,  at  the 
Old  Testament  position,  the  development  of  the  higher  life  was 

^  Numbers  xL  29. 
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still  confined ;  and  hence  the  fellowship  thus  derived  essentiall j 
distinguishes  itself  from  the  constitution  of  all  previously  existing 
religious  societies.  There  could  be  no  longer  a  priestly  or  pro- 
phetic office,  constituted  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  propagation 
and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  which  office  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  community  was  to  be  dependent.  Such 
a  guild  of  priests  as  existed  in  the  previous  systems  of  religion, 
empowered  to  guide  other  men,  who  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  religious  pupilage ;  having  the  eachmve  care  of  providing 
for  their  religious  wants,  and  serving  as  mediators,  by  whom  all 
other  men  must  first  be  placed  in  connection  with  God  and  divine 
things ;  such  a  priestly  caste  could  find  no  place  within  Chris- 
tianity. In  removing  out  of  the  way  that  which  separated  men 
from  God,  in  communicating  to  all  the  same  fellowship  with  Ood^ 
Christ  also  removed  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  divided  men 
from  one  another,  Christ,  the  Prophet  and  High  Priest  for 
entire  humanity,  was  the  end  of  the  prophetic  office  and  of  the 
priesthood.  There  was  now  the  same  High  Priest  and  Mediator 
for  all,  through  whom  all,  become  reconciled  and  united  with  God, 
are  themselves  made  a  priestly  and  spiritual  race ;  one  heavenly 
King,  Guide,  and  Teacher,  through  whom  all  are  taught  of  God ; 
one  faith,  one  hope,  one  Spirit,  which  should  quicken  all;  one 
oracle  in  the  hearts  of  all,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from 
the  Father ; — ^all  were  to  be  citizens  of  one  heavenly  kingdom, 
with  whose  heavenly  powers,  even  while  strangers  in  the  world, 
they  should  be  alr^y  furnished.  When  the  apostles  applied  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood  to  Christianity,  this  was 
done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of  shewing  that  no  such 
visible,  particular  priesthood  could  find  place  in  the  new  commu- 
nity ;  that  since  free  access  to  God  and  to  heaven  had  been,  once 
for  all,  opened  to  believers  by  one  High  Priest,  even  Christ,  they 
had,  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  him,  become  themselves  a  spi- 
ritual people,  consecrated  to  God ;  their  calling  being  none  other 
than  to  dedicate  their  entire  life  to  God  as  a  thank-offering  for 
the  grace  of  redemption,  to  publish  abroad  the  power  and  grace 
of  him  who  had  called  them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light,  to  make  their  life  one  continual  priesthood, 
one  spiritual  -worship  springing  from  the  temper  of  faith  working 
by  love,  one  continuous  testimony  for  their  Saviour  (compare 
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1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  and  the  spirit  and  whole  train  of  thought 
running  through  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)  So,  too,  the  ad- 
vancement of  God's  kingdom  in  general  and  in  particular,  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen^  and  the  good  of  each 
particular  community,  was  now  to  be,  not  the  duty  of  one  select 
class  of  Christians  alone,  but  the  most  immediate  concern  of  each 
individual.  Erery  one,  from  the  position  assigned  him  by  the 
invisible  Head  of  the  Church,  should  co-operate  in  promoting  this 
object  by  the  special  gifts  which  God  had  bestowed  on  him, — gifts 
grounded  in  his  peculiar  nature,  but  that  nature  renewed  and 
ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  was  no  distinction  here  of 
spiritual  and  secular ;  but  all,  as  Christians,  should,  in  their  inner 
life,  in  temper  and  disposition,  be  dead  to  the  ungodlike,  to  the 
world,  and  in  so  far  separate  from  the  world, — men  animated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  indivi- 
dual predominant  capabilities  of  Christians,  sanctified,  made  godly 
by  this  Spirit,  and  appropriated  as  organs  for  its  activity,  should 
be  transformed  to  charismata,  gifts  of  grace.  It  was  thus,  there- 
fore, the  Apostle  Paul  began  his  exposition  of  spiritual  gifte, 
addressed  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  xii.)  "  Once,  when  yo 
were  heathen^,  and  suflfered  yourselves  to  be  led  blindfold  by  your 
priests  to  dumb  idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now 
that  through  Christ  ye  serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  longer  have 
such  guides,  drawing  you  along  blindfold  by  leading-strings.  Ye 
have  yourselves  for  a  guide  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  enlightens 
you.  Te  no  longer  dumbly  follow ;  He  speaks  out  of  you ;  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit." 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  community  rested  on  this :  that 
no  one  individual  should  be  the  chosen  pre-eminent  organ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole ;  but  all  were  to  co- 
operate, each  at  his  particular  position,  and  with  the  gifts  bo- 
stowed  on  him,  one  supplying  what  might  be  wanted  by  another, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  the  common  end. 
In  this  view  of  it,  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  charisma 
becomes  important ;  the  charisma,  by  which  is  designated  the  indi- 
viduality and  diversity  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that  quickens 
all,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  in  all  is  the  same ; 
the  peculiar  kind  and  manner  or  form  of  the  activity  of  that  com- 
mon principle,  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  natural 
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characteristics  of  each  individual.  Just  as  the  unity  of  that 
higher  Spirit  must  reveal  itself  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  charis- 
mata, so  must  all  these  peculiarities,  quickened  by  the  same 
Spirit,  serve  as  organs,  mutually  helping  each  other  for  one  com- 
mon end,  the  edification  of  the  Church.  We  understand  edifica- 
tion here,  according  to  the  general  and  original  sense  of  the  term 
in  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  as  referring  to  the  adyancement  and 
development,  from  its  common  ground,  of  the  entire  life  of  the 
church-community.  The  edification  of  the  Church,  in  this  sense, 
was  the  common  work  of  all.  Even  edification  by  the  word  was 
not  assigned  exclusively  to  one  individual ;  but  every  man  who 
felt  the  inward  call  to  it,  might  give  utterance  to  the  word  in  the 
assembled  church.  Referring  to  the  same  end,  there  were  like- 
wise different  gifts,  grounded  in  the  diversity  of  peculiar  natures, 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  according  as,  for  example,  the 
productive  (prophecy),  or  the  receptive  (interpretation,  the  dn^ 
finnia),  or  the  critical  faculty  (proving  of  spirits)  ;  according  as 
the  capacity  for  feeling  and  intuition,  or  that  of  sober  reflective 
thought,  predominated ;  according  as  the  Divine,  in  its  overwhelm- 
ing force,  had  the  preponderance,  and  the  Human,  in  its  inde- 
pendent development,  gave  place  to  it,  or  a  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  Divine  and  the  Human  prevailed ;  according  as 
the  momentaneous  and  sudden  seizure  of  inspiration  had  the  ascen- 
dency, or  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness  be- 
came unfolded  through  a  process  of  thought  quickened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (where  again  there  were  manifold  gradations,  from 
an  ecstatic  elevation  of  mind  down  to  the  uniform,  discreet,  and 
cautious  unfolding  of  the  understanding,  speaking  with  tongues, 
prophecy,  the  ordinary  gift  of  teaching) ;  in  fine,  according  as  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  to*  the  theoretical  or  to  the  practical  (the 
(Jnoais  or  the  Sophia). 

Since  Christianity  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  natural  distinc- 
tions grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  sanctified 
and  ennobled  them ;  for  our  Saviour's  words,  that  he  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil,  apply  also  to  the  natural  world ;  so,  although 
the  dividing  wall  between  man  and  woman,  in  respect  to  the  higher 
life,  was  removed  by  Christ,  and  in  him  man  and  woman  become 
one,  yet  Christianity  would  have  the  woman  remain  true  to  the 
particular  sphere  and  destination  assigned  her  by  nature.   Women 
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were  excluded  from  taking  any  public  part  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Church  assemblies ;  they  were  referred  to  their  appropriate 
sphere  of  activity  within  the  bosom  of  the  family,  or  some  cor- 
responding place  in  the  administration  of  Church  s^ffairs.  The 
Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiy.  34),  interdicts  the  female  part  of  the 
Church  alone  from  publicly  speaking  in  the  assemblies;  which 
makes  it  evident  again,  that  no  other  exception  existed  to  the 
universality  of  this  right  among  the  Christians.  But  this  last- 
mentioned  exception  continued  to  be  made,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, in  succeeding  times.  Even  the  enthusiastic  Montanists  recog- 
nised it,  only  maintaining  that  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
divine  Spirit  were  not  bound  by  this  rule.  In  proof  of  this,  they 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  prophecying  women,  mentioned  in 
1  Corinth,  xi.  5 ;  but  incorrectly,  since  the  Apostle  simply  speaks 
here  of  a  practice  that  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  with- 
out approving  that  practice,  but  with  a  design  of  correcting  it  in 
a  later  part  of  the  epistle.  This  will  be  evident  on  comparing 
1  Corinth,  xi.  5  with  xiv.  34.^ 

As  the  inner  fellowship  of  divine  life  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity strove,  however,  from  the  beginning,  to  exhibit  itself  in 
an  outward  fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  appropriate  to  itself 
some  determinate  form,  answering  to  its  own  essence — a  form  in 
which  this  union  could  appear  and  shape  itself  as  a  spiritual 
body;  because  without  such  form  no  association,  for  whatever 
purpose,  can  have  actual  being  and  subsistence.  To  this  end,  a 
certain  organization  was  necessary ;  a  certain  relative  superordi- 
nation  and  subordination  of  the  diflferent  members,  according  to 
the  different  positions  assigned  them  in  reference  to  the  whole ; 
a  certain  guidance  and  direction  of  the  common  concerns,  and 
therefore  separation  of  organs  destined  for  that  particular  end. 
And  this  stands  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  what  we 
asserted  respecting  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  the 
fellowship  grounded  therein,  and  respecting  the  mutual  relations 
of  Christians  to  each  other.     On  the  contrary,  the  natural  rela- 

*  The  Hilary,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  is  remarkable  for 
the  fireedom  from  prejudice  with  which  he  contemplates  Christian  antiquity.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  matters  also^  he  correctly  distinguishes  the  earlier  from  the  later  practice 
of  the  Church.  Frimum  omnes  docebant  et  omnes  haptlzabant,  ut  cresceret  plebs  et 
mnltiplicareturf  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est,  et  evangdizare  et  baptizare  et 
scripturas  explorare.     Hilar,  in  epist.  Ephes.  c.  iv.  v.  12. 
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tion  of  members  to  one  another  points  already  to  such  an  organic 
form  in  the  constitution  of  the  community  as  a  necessary  thing. 
For  as  there  were  individualities  of  character  predominantly  pro- 
ductire,  and  others  of  a  more  receptive  bent ;  as  there  w^e  those 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  guide  and  rule;  and  as  the  Christian 
life  shaped  itself  after  the  form  of  these  natural  peculiarities, 
which  it  ennobled — the  natural  talent  being  elevated  to  a  charisma 
— ^the  result  was,  that  some  members  of  the  community  would 
come  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  which  is  designated  in  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul  as  the  xH^^f^^  xvZt§vfiffiui  (goyernments.)  This  mutual 
relation  of  gifts,  grounded  in  the  natural  talents  of  individuals, 
pointed  to  a  corresponding  position  of  the  several  members  of  the 
community  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  ;^a^/(r/^a  xuCe^- 
^(fiuis  required  a  corresponding  office,  the  fitness  for  which  had 
been  conferred  by  that  gift  in  the  organization  of  the  Church. 
This  was  a  whole,  composed  of  equal  members,  all  the  members 
being  but  organs  of  the  community,  as  this  was  the  body  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  these  members,  as  organs  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  one  Spirit  which  gave  it  life,  were  to  co-operate, 
each  in  his  appropriate  place,  for  the  common  end ;  and  some  of 
the  members  acted  in  this  organization  of  parts  as  the  pre- 
eminently guiding  ones.  But  it  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a 
natural  way  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  Chiistian 
fellowship,  that  this  guidance  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
only  one  individual.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
not  suited  to  the  Christian  community  of  spirit. 

The  preponderance  of  one  individual  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
might  too  easily  operate  as  a  check  on  the  free  development  of 
the  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  free  co-operation  of  the  different 
organs,  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  mutual  independence  must 
ever  be  kept  alive.  The  individual  on  whom  everything  depended, 
might  acquire  too  great  an  importance  for  the  whole,  and  so 
become  the  centre  round  which  all  would  gather,  so  as  to  obscure 
the  sense  of  their  common  relation  to  that  only  One^  who  should 
be  the  centre  for  all.  The  Apostles  stood  to  the  collective  body 
of  Christians  in  a  relation  which  corresponded  only  to  their  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  development  of  the  Church,  and  which,  for  that 
very  reason,  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  office,  since  they 
alone  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  Christ's  word  and  spirit  for  all 
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ages;  the  chosen  witnesses  of  his  personal  appearance  and  ministry, 
of  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  heing ;  the 
necessary  intermediate  links  by  which  the  whole  Church  was  con- 
nected with  Christ.  This  was  a  relation  of  dependence  and  sub- 
ordination, grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  historical  deyelopment, 
which  could  not  be  repeated.  And  these  apostles  themselyes,  to 
whom  this  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church  belonged,  how 
far  were  they  from  any  thought  of  exercising  a  constraining  pre- 
ponderance in  its  aflRtirs,  to  lord  it  over  the  faith,  of  which  the 
foundation  had  once  been  laid,  and  which  was  now  to  develope 
itself  with  freedom,  and  giro  shape  to  everything  by  its  own 
inherent  power  alone !  How  much  respect  they  shewed  for  the 
free  development  of  the  collective  body  I  They  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  free  co-operation  of  the  communities  in  all  the  affairs 
which  concerned  those  communities — a  point  on  which  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Peter  and  John  place  them- 
selves in  their  epistles  in  the  same  class  with  other  presiding 
oflScers  of  the  communities,  instead  of  claiming  a  place  above  them 
as  general  rulers  of  the  Church.  How  difficult  it  might  be  to  find 
in  the  communities  an  individual  uniting  in  himself  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  body,  and  who  alone  possessed 
the  confidence  of  all !  How  much  easier  to  find  in  every  commu- 
nity several  fathers  of  families,  whose  peculiarities  together  might 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  each  as  an  individual,  one  of  whom  might 
enjoy  the  most  confidence  in  this,  and  the  other  in  that  class  of 
the  community,  and  who  together,  therefore,  might  be  qualified 
for  such  a  function.  Monarchy  in  spiritual  things  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  for  this  points  every- 
where to  the  feeling  of  a  mutual  need  of  help, — to  the  necessity 
and  to  the  great  advantage  as  well  of  common  counsel  as  of  com- 
mon prayer.  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  he  promises  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Besides,  Christianity  freely  appropriated  to  its  own  use  such 
already  existing  forms  a«  were  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  essential 
character.  Now,  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  all  the  sects 
that  sprung  out  of  Judaism,  there  existed  a  form  of  government 
which  was  not  monarchical,  but  a^stocratic ;  consisting  of  a 
council  of  elders,  d^3]?t,  cr^6(rCurg^o/,  who  had  the  guidance  of  all 
affairs  belonging  to  the  common  interest.     To  this  form,  Chris- 
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tianity,  which  unfolded  itself  out  of  Judaism,  would  most  natu- 
rally attach  itself.  The  same  polity,  moreover,  would  appear 
most  natural,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Boman  empire  communities 
were  founded  among  the  Pagans ;  for  men  had  long  been  used  to 
see  the  affairs  of  state  administered  by  a  senate,  by  the  assembly 
of  decuriones.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  relationship  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  administration,  that  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  the  clergy  were  denominated  ordo,  Jhe  guiding  senate  of 
the  community ;  since  ordo  stands  pre-eminently  for  the  ordo 
senatorum. 

The  guidance  of  the  communities  was  accordingly  everywhere 
entrusted  to  a  counsel  of  elders.  It  was  not  necessary  that  these 
should  be  the  oldest  in  years,  though  some  respect,  doubtless,  was 
had  to  age*  But  age  here  was  a  designation  of  worth,  as  in  the 
Latin  "  senatus,"  and  in  the  Greek  "  yif ou<r/a."  Besides  the  usual 
name  cr^gffCurg^o/,  given  to  these  heads  of  the  community,  there  were 
also  many  others,  denoting  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as 

^otfji,sHg,  shepherds ;  V^J-s,  ^you/^gvo/,  ^^otffrSfng  ruv  adsXfuv,  The 
founding  of  communities  among  the  Pagans  led  to  another  name, 
more  conformed  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  designating  such  relations 
than  the  appellations  above  cited,  which  clearly  shew  their  Jewish 
origin.  This  name  was  icr/irxo^o/,  borrowed  from  the  city  form  of 
government  among  the  Greeks,*  and  applied  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Christian  communities,  as  overseers  of  the  whole, 
leaders  of  the  community. 

That  the  name  gV/<rx(wro/,  or  bishops,  was  altogether  synonymous 
with  that  of  presbyters,  is  clearly  evident  from  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  where  both  appellations  are  used  interchangeably.  Acts 
XX.  comp.  V.  17  with  v.  28 ;  Ep.  to  Titus,^  c.  i.  v.  5  with  v.  7  ; 
and  from  those  where  the  office  of  deacon  is  named  immediately 
after  that  of  bishop,  so  that  between  these  two  church  offices 
there  could  not  still  be  a  third  intervening  one.  Ep.  to  PWHp' 
i.  1  ;  IJHm^ jii.  1  and  8.  This  interchange  in  the  use  of  the 
two  appellations  shews  that  they  were  perfectly  identical.  Even 
were  the  name  bishop  originally  nothing  more  than  the  distinctive 
title  of  a  president  of  this  church-senate,  of  a  Primus  inter  pares, 
yet  even  in  this  case  such  interchange  would  be  quite  inadmissible. 
Likewise  in  the  letter  which  Clemens,  the  disciple  of  Paul,  writes 

'  See  on  this  point  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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in   the  name  of  the  Roman  Church,   the  deacons  are   named 
immediately  after  the  bishops,  as  the  presiding  officers  of  the  com- 
^'U*"^       /  munities/ 

But  we  here  go  on  the  supposition,  that  in  each  town,  from  the 
•^  beginning  onward,  one  single  conmiunity  formed  itself  under  the 

guidance  of  a  senate  of  elders.     Are  we  warranted  to  suppose 
this?     An  opposite  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  by  seyeral 
writers  in  more  recent  Jbimes.'     It  is  held,  according  to  this  view, 
that  there  were  not  single  churches  formed  from  the  beginning, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns  ;  but  as  Christianity  was  introduced 
from  many  different  quarters  and  by  different  preachers,  single^ 
small  communities  must  hare  been  founded,  independent  of  one 
another,  which  remained  separate,  and  held  their  assemblies  at 
different  places.     Not  till  later,  then,  would  one  community  be 
formed  from  the  coming  together  of  these  several  conrenticleB. 
Of  such  separate  conventicles  preceding  the  formation  of  one  com- 
munity, indications  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  those  passages  of 
St  Faul*s  epistles,  where  one  person,  with  the  Church  assembling 
in  his  house,  is  greeted.     Coloss.  iv.  15;  1  Corinth,  xvi.  19; 
Kom.  xvi.  5-14,  15  ;  Philem.  2.     Each  of  these  small  commu- 
nities is  supposed  to  have  had  its  own  presiding  officer,  and  in  this 
sense  the  monarchical  was  the  original  form  of  government  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.     According  to  one  view,  the  conten- 
tions of  these  little  bands  and  their  presiding  officers  with  one 
another,  first  caused  the  want  to  be  felt  of  greater  unity  and  closer 
connection  under  a  common  head,  by  which  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  episcopal  government  of  the  Church  would  be  promoted. 
I    According  to  the  other  view,  the  name  iir/trxoro/,  designated  origi- 
I    nally  the  function  of  these  local  presidents,  and  the  name  presby- 
;   ters,  the  coUegial  union  of  these  several  presidents  of  communities. 
Such  an  atomic  theory,  however,  corresponds,  certainly,  least 
.  of  all  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  community  of 
'   Spirit,  which  tended  everywhere  to  fellowship  and  unity,  and  con- 
',  veyed  with  it  the  consciousness  of  all  belonging  together  to  one 

>  See  Cap.  42. 

^  Dr  Eist  of  Leyden ;  see  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Episcopal  Power  in  the 
Christian  Church,  translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historische 
Theologie,  Bd.  ii.  2tes  Stttck,  S.  48  ;  and  Dr  Ton  Baur,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral 
Letters. 
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body.^  Everywhere  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  Chris- 
tians of  the  same  city  appear  as  members  associated  together  to 
form  one  ixxXfiaia.  This  unity  nerer  represents  itself  as  some- 
thing which  is  yet  to  take  place,  bnt  as  the  original  form,  having 
its  ground  from  the  beginning  in  the  essence  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  party  divisions  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
this  unity,  appear  rather  as  a  morbid  affection  which  had  crept  in 
later,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  And  if  portions  of  the  Church 
sometimes  formed  separate  assemblies  in  the  houses  of  such  indi- 
viduals as  possessed  local  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  or  who 
were  eminently  qualified  to  edify  those  who  assembled  in  their 
dwellings,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word;'  yet  this  was  something 
which  did  not  occur  till  later,  when  the  communities  that  were 
already  regularly  organized  became  more  numerous;  and  those 
who  met  in  such  assemblies  did  not,  by  so  doing,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  great  whole  of  the  commtmity  which  subsisted 
under  that  guiding  senate.  Of  course  the  distinction,  which  has 
its  sole  ground  in  the  theory  above  mentioned,  between  bishops 
and  presbyters,  vanishes ;  and  all  we  can  admit  is,  that  the  latter 
was  particularly  the  name  of  dignity,  the  former  the  name  desig- 
nating the  function,  or  particular  sphere  of  activity. 

These  presbyters  or  bishops  then,  as  we  may  call  the  same 
functionaries  considered  under  different  points  of  view,  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  communities,  the  direction  of  all 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  common  interest ;  but  the  ojffice  of  teach- 
ing was  not  committed  exclusively  to  them ;  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  all  Christians^  originally,  had  the  right  of  pouring 
out  their  hearts  before  the  brethren,  and  of  speaking  for  their  edi- 
fication, in  the  public  assemblies.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
from  this^  that  all  the  members  of  a  community  were  fitted  for 
the  ordinary  and  regular  ojfice  of  teaching  ;  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  a  gift  of  teaching,  such  as,  like  every  other  cul^ 
tivated  talent,  stood  constantly  at  the  command  of  him  that  once 
possessed  it,  and  those  effusions  proceeding  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,'  which  were  connected  with  insulated  and  tran- 

'  Comp.  what  I  bATO  said  in  objection  to  thU  theory,  in  my  History  of  the  PUinting, 
&C.  p.  49  and  199  ;  also  Rothe,  in  his  work  Uber  die  Anfange  der  Christlichen  Kirche, 
p.  197  and  onward. 

'  Comp.  my  Hist  of  the  PUnting,  &c.  p.  203. 

*  As  prophecy,  speaking  witli  tongues.     I  will  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  a 
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sient  states  of  elevated  feeling,  such  as,  in  especial  manner, 
belonged  to  the  characteristic  features  of  that  primitive  time  of 
extraordinary  mental  excitement  from  above,  when  the  divine  life 
was  first  entering  within  the  limits  of  the  earthly  world,  and  sud- 
den transitions  in  conversion  must  more  frequently  occur.  On 
such  transient  awakenings  and  excitements  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness alone,  the  care  necessary  to  preserve,  propagate,  and 
advance  religious  knowledge,  and  to  defend  the  genuine,  pure, 
apostolic  doctrine  against  the  various  corrupting  tendencies — 
already  threatening  to  come  in — of  Jewish  or  Pagan  modes  of 
thinking,  could  not  be  made  to  depend.  Christianity  claimed  for 
its  service  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  no  less  than  those  of  feel- 
ing. Where  one  of  these  two  faculties  predominated  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  disturbances  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
and  life  always  ensued.  That  healthy  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  all  exclusive  preponderance  of  single 
charismata  would  be  precluded,  was  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  apostolic  period.  Hence  the  watchful  counteraction 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  wherever  he  noticed  any  exclusive  tendency 
of  this  kind  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
and  healthy  development  of  the  Christian  life — as  we  see  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Care  was  to  be  taken,  therefore, 
that  along  with  those  utterances  of  extraordinary  inspiration,  to 
be  connected  with  no  particular  function,  there  should  never  fail 
to  be  in  the  communities  such  as  were  qualified  to  satisfy  the 
need  of  knowledge,  men  capable  of  unfolding  and  of  defending  for 
them  Christian  truth :  the  function  denoted  by  the  xSyog  yvuKfiug 
and  the  p^a^/^ytta  htbasxaXiai,  This  latter  presupposed  a  cer- 
tain previous  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  a  power  of  clear 
and  discriminating  thought,  a  certain  gift  of  communication ;  all 
which,  if  once  present,  when  quickened  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  became  a  charisma  of  this  kind.  Such  as  possessed  this 
charisma  were  on  that  account  fitted  to  take  care  for  the  continual 


passage  in  IrenaeaSy  which  serves  to  confirm  what  I  have  so  often  advanced,  that  by 
the  gift  of  tongues  was  designated  something  that  differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  the  prophetic  gift, — an  inspiration  raised  to  a  higher  grade,  and  suppressing  more 
entirely  the  ordinary  consciousness.  The  passage  in  Acts  x.  46,  relating  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  Irennus  iii.  12,  15,  explains  thus:  while  the  Holy  Ghost  rested  on  them, 
they  poured  out  their  feelings  in  the  manner  of  prophecy.     T$v  ^nv/Mtrse  t»v  kyUv 
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preservation  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  community ;  and  for  the 
establishment  and  furtherance  of  Christian  knowledge,  without 
excluding  the  co-operation  of  the  rest,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
assist,  each  from  his  own  position,  and  according  to  the  particular 
gift  which  might  belong  to  him.  Hence,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the 
gift  of  teaching,  ;^a^/(r/xa  dtdaffxaXlag,  and  the  order  of  teachers, 
MatfxaXo/,  who  were  distinguished  by  this  gift,  are  represented 
as  constituting  an  entirely  distinct  function  and  order.  All  the 
members  of  a  community  might,  at  particular  seasons,  feel  the 
impulse  to  address  the  assembled  brethren,  or  to  break  forth 
before  them  in  acts  of  invocation  or  praise  to  their  God ;  but  only 
a  few  possessed  that  ^d^tff/ia  dtdaffxaXtag,  and  were  hthdaxoKoi. 

It  is  clear  of  itself,  however,  that  this  faculty  of  teaching  is  a 
thing  quite  distinct  from  the  talent  for  administering  the  outward 
concerns  of  the  community,  the  yaiidfisd  xuZt^vritftug^  which  was 
particularly  required  for  the  office  of  assessor  in  the  Church 
council,  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop.  These  gifts,  so  different 
in  their  kind,  could  not  always  be  united  in  the  same  individual. 
In  the  early  apostolic  Church,  to  which  all  arbitrary  and  idle  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks  were  so  alien,  and  where  every  office  was  con- 
sidered simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  was  to  subserve  and 
circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  the  function  of  teaching  and 
that  of  church  government,  the  function  of  a  bthdttxakog  and  that 
of  a  ^oifiriv,  as  also  the  gift»  requisite  for  both,*  were  hence  also 
originally  distinguished  and  held  separate  from  each  other.' 

In  the  unfolding  of  these  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish different  steps  or  stages ;  and  we  should  not  be  warranted 
in  assuming,  as  the  original  form,  every  thing  which  we  find  in 
the  later  portions  of  tlie  apostolic  times.  The  historic  progress 
itself  must  have  introduced  many  changes ;  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  if  we  supposed  that  every  arrangement  in  the  communi- 
ties when  St  Paul  wrote  his  last  epistles  remained  the  same  as 
when  he  sent  the  first.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  ministration  of 
doctrine,  the  following  gradations  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
progressive  development.'     1.  It  occurred  naturally  that  indi- 

'  The  )^4.^ttfAm  %iimr»aXtttt  ftod  the  x'^^^^ftm  tttAi^^n^ittf, 

'  Com  p.  for  instance,  Rom.  xii.  7,  S,  and  the  passagea  already  noticed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  distinction  between  the  )4)«r«wf  and  the  ir^tt^r^f  *    ^  '   - 
•  See  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  Ac.  p.  210. 
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vidnals,  qualified  for  it  by  previons  cultivation  of  mind,  were,  by 
virtue  of  this  qualification,  particularly  called  to  the  regular  dis- 
pensation of  doctrine.  2.  Such  persons  were  commonly  ordained 
and  set  apart  as  teachers  of  the  Church.  3.  The  functions  of 
church-teacher  and  of  elder  became  more  closely  connected  with 
each  other.  It  must  have  been  held  a  salutary  thing,  tending  to 
the  good  ord^  and  quiet  of  the  communities,  tha4;  among  their 
presiding  officers  there  should  be  also  those  who  possessed  the 
talent  for  administering  the  office  of  teaching.  If,  in  some  cases, 
as  in  Paul's  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephe- 
BUS,  the  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine  was  committed  to  the 
presbyters  generally,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  belonged 
to  them  to  administer  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  more  restricted 
sense;  for  the  apostle  may  be  speaking  here  simply  of  one  among 
the  general  cares  of  church  government.  But  when,  in  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  it  is  required  of  a  bishop  that  he  should  not 
only  himself  hold  fast  the  genuine,  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
but  also  be  able  to  establish  others  in  it,  and  confute  its  adver- 
saries, it  is  certainly  implied  that  the  bishop  must  possess  also 
the  gift  of  teaching.  Indeed,  under  many  circumstances  of  the 
Church,  such  as  those,  for  example,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  epistle,  this  would  be  highly  desirable  on  account 
of  the  threatening  danger  from  the  spread  of  erroneous  doctrines, 
which  was  to  be  met  by  the  paternal  authority  of  elders  of  the 
community,  supported  by  their  oral  teaching.  So,  too,  in  the  first 
epistle  to  Timothy  (v.  17),  those  of  the  presbyters  who,  to  the 
talent  for  government,  xvQe^vnffis,  could  unite  also  that  of  teaching, 
\  dtdaffxaXia,  are  counted  worthy  of  double  honour ;  and  the  pro- 
I  minence  given  here  to  each  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  that 
.  the  two  were  not  necessarily  and  always  united. 

Besides  these  we  find  only  one  other  church  office  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  that  of  deacons.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  from 
the  beginning  simply  external,  as  it  was  instituted,  in  the  first 
place,  according  to  Acts  vi.  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms. 
The  care  of  providing  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  communities, 
to  which  jnany  other  external  duties  were  afterwards  added, 
devolved  particularly  on  this  office.  Besides  the  deacons,  there 
were  appointed  also  deaconesses  for  the  female  portion  of  the 
communities,  because  the  free  access  of  men  to  the  female  sex, 
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especially  in  the  East,  where  custom  demanded  so  careful  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes,  might  excite  suspicion  and  give  oflfence.  If 
the  women,  in  conformity  with  their  natural  destination,  were 
excluded  from  the  ofiSces  of  teaching  and  church  government,  yet 
the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  sex  were  now  claimed,  in  this 
way,  as  peculiar  gifts  for  the  service  of  the  communities.  By 
means  of  such  deaconesses  the  Gospel  could  be  introduced  into 
the  bosom  of  families,  where,  owing  to  the  customs  of  the  East, 
no  man  could  gain  admittance.^  They  were  also  bound,  as  Chris- 
tian wives  and  mothers  of  tried  experience  in  all  the  relations  of 
their  sex,  to  assist  the  younger  women  of  the  communities  ynih 
their  counsel  and  encouragement.' 

As  regards  the  election  to  these  church  offices,  we  are  in  want 
of  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  decide  how  it  was 
managed  in  the  early  Apostolic  times.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  method  of  procedure  differed  under  different  circum- 
stances. As  in  the  institution  of  deacons  the  apostles  left  the 
choice  to  the  communities  themselves,  and  as  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  choice  of  deputies  to  attend  the  apostles  in  the  name 
of  the  communities  (I^Corinth.  viii.  19),  we  might  argue  that  a 
similar  course  would  be  pursued  in  filling  other  offices  of  the 
Church.  Yet  it  may  be  that  in  many  cases  the  apostles  them- 
selves, where  they  could  not  as  yet  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  spirit  of  the  first  new  communities,  conferred  the  important 
office  of  presbyters  on  such  as,  in  their  own  judgment,  under  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  appeared  to  be  the  fittest  persons. 
2'heir  choice  would,  moreover,  deserve  in  the  highest  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  communities  (comp.  Acts_  xiv*  23 ;  Titus  i.  5) ; 
although  when  St  Paul  empowers  Titus  to  set  presiding  officers 
over  the  communities  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications, 
this  circumstance  decides  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  choice,  nor 
is  a  choice  by  the  community  itself  thereby  necessarily  excluded. 
The  regular  course  seems  to  have  been  this,  the  church  offices 
were  entrusted  in  preference  to  the  first  converts  of  the  communi- 

'  As  a  proof,  see  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (St.  1.  iii.  p.  448),  respecting 
Christian  women  :  Aj*  tSf  mat  itf  «4t»  yvutnt^tfTriv  i^aSXinr*/!  vm^tifiiyirt  h  rtv  xv^Uv 

'  Tertull.  de  virginib.  velaiidi«,  c.  9 :  Ut  exporimentis  omnitim  nflcctuum  structai, 
facile  norint  csteras  et  consilio  et  solatio  juvare  et  ut  nihilominus  ea  decucnrrcriuti 
per  qus  femina  probari  potest. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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ties,  proTided  that  in  other  respects  they  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  (1  Corinth,  vi.  15).*  Clement  of  Rome  cites  the 
following  rule,  as  one  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
apostles,  relative  to  the  appointment  to  church  offices :  "  that 
they  should  he  filled  according  to  the  judgment  of  approved  men^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  community.^*  It  may  have  been 
the  general  practice  for  the  presbyters  themselves,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  to  propose  another  to  the  community  in  place  of  the 
person  deceased,  and  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  either  to  approve 
or  decline  their  selection  for  reasons  assigned.'  Where  asking 
for  the  assent  of  the  community  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  for- 
mality, this  mode  of  filling  church  offices  had  the  salutary  effect 
of  causing  the  votes  of  the  majority  to  be  guided  by  those  capable 
of  judging,  and  of  suppressing  divisions ;  while  at  the  same  time 
no  one  was  obtruded  on  the  community  who  would  not  be  welcome 
to  their  hearts. 

Again,  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  these  presbyters  stood 
to  the  communities,  they  were  not  designed  to  exercise  absolute 
authority,  but  to  act  as  presiding  officers  and  guides  of  an  eccle- 
siastical republic ;  to  conduct  all  things  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  communities  as  their  ministers,  and  not  their  masters:  So 
the  apostles  regarded  this  relation  when  they  addressed  their 
epistles,  which  treat  not  barely  of  matters  of  doctrine,  but  of 
things  relating  to  the  life  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  not  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  communities  alone,  but  to  the  entire 
communities.  In  the  instance  where  the  Apostle  Paul  pronounces 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
he  conceives  himself  united  in  spirit  with  the  whole  community 
(I  Corinth,  y.  4),  assuming  that  regularly,  in  a  matter  of  such 
common  concern,  thQ  participation  of  the  whole  community  was 
required. 

^  So  also  Clement  of  Rome  (cap.  42),  says  of  the  apostles:  Ketret  x*'i'^^  *^'  ^'•'kut 
Kti^u^^otrtf  xa^frrccMy  r»s  a^rtt^^af  avrSt,  ioztfui^ayTif  r^  ^uvfitetTt  tig  l^i^Koirtui  Mat 
^tecKCfavf  fiikXifTMv  ^i^rivuf, 

'  Clement,  cap.  44  :  Ttvf  nartt^ratifrets   iurl   rSw  av^^'T^Xwy   n  fttrci^v  u^'   ct/^a>» 
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B.   CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

AFTER  THE  AGE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

The  changes  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church 
underwent  during  this  period,  related  especially  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing particulars: — 1.  The  distinction  of  bishops  from  presby- 
ters, and  the  gradual  development  of  the  monarchico-episcopal 
church  government;  2.  The  distinction  of  the  clergy  from  the 
laity,  and  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  as  opposed  4o  the 
evangelical  idea  of  the  priesthood;  3.  The  multiplication  of 
church  offices. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  we  are  in  want,  it  is  true,  / 

of  exact  and  full  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
change  took  place  in  single  cases ;  but  a  comprehensive  view  on 
grounds  of  analogy  will  set  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light. 
Since  the  presbyters  constituted  a  deliberative  assembly,  it  would 
of  course  soon  become  the  practice  for  one  of  their  number  to 
preside  over  the  rest.  This  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  take 
place  by  some  law  of  rotation,  so  that  the  presidency  would  thus 
pass  in  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  Possibly,  in  many  places, 
such  was  the  original  arrangement.  Yet  we  find  no  trace,  at 
least  in  history,  of  anything  of  this  kind.  But  neither,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  any 
vestige  of  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  presidency 
over  the  presbyterial  college  was  originally  distinguished  by  a 
special  name.  However  the  ca«e  may  have  been  then,  as  to  this 
point,  what  we  find  existing  in  the  second  century  enables  us  to 
infer,  respecting  the  preceding  times,  that  soon  after  the  apostolic 
ago  the  standing  office  of  president  of  the  presbytery  must  have 
been  formed  ;  which  president,  as  having  pre-eminently  the  over- 
sight over  all,  was  designated  by  the  special  name  of  '£T/(fxoTo(, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  presbyters.  Thus  the 
name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  this  presbyter, 
while  the  name  presbyter  continued  at  first  to  be  common  to  all ; 
for  the  bishops,  as  presiding  presbyters,  had  no  official  character 
other  than  that  of  the  presbyters  generally.  They  were  only 
Primi  intef  pares.^ 

^  Mtny  of  tlie  later  fathers  still  have  a  right  understanding  of  this  process  of  the  mat- 
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The  aristocratic  constitution  will  erer  find  it  easy,  by  various 
gradual  changes,  to  pass  over  to  the  monarchical ;  and  circum- 
stances where  the  need  becomes  felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy 
and  authority  of  an  individual,  will  have  an  influence  beyond  all 
things  else  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  It  may  have  been  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  which,  near  the  times  dividing  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  tended  to  give  preponderance  to  a  president 
of  the  council  of  elders,  and  to  a^ign  him  his  distinctive  title,  as 
the  general  overseer.  Already,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of 
St  Fa«l,  we  shall  see  many  things  different  from  what  they  had 
been  originally ;  and  so  it  cannot  appear  strange  if  other  changes 
came  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  communities, 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  immediately  succcediug 
those  of  St  Paul  or  St  John.  Then  ensued  those  strongly  marked 
oppositions  and  schisms,  those  dangers  with  which  the  corrup- 
tions engendered  by  manifold  foreign  elements  threatened  primi- 
tive Christianity.'  It  was  these  dangers  that  had  called  the 
Apostle  John  to  Asia  Minor,  and  induced  him  to  make  this 
country  the  seat  of  his  labours.  Amidst  circumstances  so  em- 
barrassing, amidst  conflicts  so  severe  from  within  and  from  with- 
out— ^for  then  came  forth  the  first  edict  of  Trajan  against  the 
Christians — the  authority  of  individual  men,  distinguished  for 
piety,  firmness,  and  activity,  would  make  itself  particularly  avail- 
ing, and  would  be  augmented  by  a  necessity  become  generally 
apparent.  Thus  the  predominant  influence  of  individuals,  who, 
as  moderators  over  the  college  of  presbyters,  were  denominated 
bishops,  might  spring  of  itself  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  the  Christian  communities  were  multiplied,  with- 


ter.  Hilar,  in  ep.  i.  ad  Timolh.  o.  3 :  Omnia  episcopna  presbyter,  non  tamen  omni» 
presbyter  episcopus ;  hie  enim  cpiscopus  est,  qui  inter  presbyteros  primus  est.  Jerome 
(146,  ad  Erangcl.)  says  that  it  had  been  the  practice  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  until 
the  times  of  the  bishops  Hierocles  and  Dionysins,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  for 
the  presbyters  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  president,  and  call  him  bishop. 
And  so  also  there  may  be  some  foundation  of  truth  in  the  account  of  Eutychius,  though 
it  may  not  be  wholly  true,  and  must  be  chronologically  false.  This  person,  who  was  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  relates,  that  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  up  to  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  following  arrangement  had  existed :  there  was  a  college  of  twelve  presby- 
ters, one  of  whom  presided  over  the  rest  as  bishop,  and  these  presbyters  always  chose 
their  bishop  out  of  their  own  number,  and  the  other  eleven  ordained  him. 

^  These  1  have  more  fuUy  unfolded  in  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  toI.  ii. 
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out  any  necessity  of  supposing  an  intentional  remodelling  of  the 
earlier  constitution  of  the  Church.  In  favour  of  this  view  is  also 
ihe  manner  in  which  we  find  the  names  "presbyter"  and  "  bishop" 
interchanged  for  each  oth^  until  far  into  the  second  century.  It 
may  be,  that  as  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor 
had  a  great  influence  generally  on  the  succeeding  derelopment  of 
the  Church,  such  an  influence  proceeded  also  from  the  course  he 
pursued  in  this  matter,  that  he  was  induced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  to  entrust  to  certain  individual  presbyters  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  made  themseWes  worthy  of  his  sp^ial  confidence, 
the  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine,  of  warding  oflf  those  threat- 
ening dangers,  and  of  keeping  an  oversight  over  the  whole  life  of 
the  Church  amidst  those  scatterings  of  the  chaff.  The  tradition 
current  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  respecting  individuals 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  communities  by  the  Apostle 
John,  and  ordained  by  him  as  bishops,  may  have  been  thence 
derived.  This  wodd  be  the  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  in  this  report, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  inferring  from  this  circumstance 
tiiat  an  episcopate  was  designedly  founded  by  this  apostle.^ 

This  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters  we  may  observe 
all  along  to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  hence  that  Iron- 
sens  sometimes  uses  the  names  '*  bishop**  and  *^  presbyter**  as 
wholly  synonymous,  and  at  others,  distinguishes  the  bishops,  as 
presiding  officers,  from  the  presbyters.*     Tertullian  also  calls  the 
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^  There  is  do  evidence  to  establiah  tmj  such  inpposition ;  for  to  indefinite  trtditions 
the  force  of  eridence  cannot  be  ascribed.  In  the  so-caUed  epistles  of  Ignatius,  I  per- 
ceive, besides  that  which  took  its  shape  withoat  any  preconceived  design,  an  evident 
parpose.  As  the  tradition  of  Ignatios*  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts,  appears  to  me,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  extremely  liable  to  sus- 
picion ;  so  his  letters,  which  presuppose  the  truth  of  this  story,  inspire  me  with  as  little 
confidence  in  their  authenticity.  That  a  man  with  death  immediately  before  him, 
could  have  nothing  to  say  more  befitting  than  such  things  about  obedience  to  the 
bishops,  I  cannot  well  conceive  ;  at  least  when  I  transfer  myself  to  the  time  when  these 
letters  profess  to  have  been  written.  But  even  supposing  the  Apostle  John  did  institute 
the  order  of  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  necessity  of  the  times,  still  it  would 
by  no  means  follow,  that  this  was  a  form  of  church  government,  either  neoessary  or 
beneficial  for  aii  times, 

■  The  two  names  are  used  synonymously  (1.  iv.  26),  whore  thesuccessio  episcopatus 
is  given  to  the  preshyteris.  In  1.  iii.  14,  he  distinguishes  them.  In  the  narrative.  Acts 
XX.  17,  where  Paul  sends  for  the  presbyters  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  IreniBUs 
reckons  among  them  also  the  bishope,  in  the  view  that  these  Utter  were  no  more  than 
presiding  elders ;  in  Mileto  conrocatis  episcopis  et  presbyteris.     The  confusion  spread 
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presiding  officers  of  the  Christian  communities  by  the  common 
name  of  Seniores,  including  under  this  title  both  bishops  and  pros* 
byters  ;*  though  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  this  father,  the  dis- 
tinction between  bishops  and  presbyters  is  already  decidedly 
drawn.  In  many  respects,  TertuUian  may  be  considered  as  stand- 
ing on  the  boundary  line  between  an  old  and  a  new  era  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  novel  and  violent  conflicts,  internal  and  external,  which 
the  Church  had  to  encounter  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding 
times,  might  contribute  anew  to  foster  the  monarchical  element  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Yet,  as  late  as  the  third  century, 
the  presbyters  still  maintained  their  own  footing,  as  a  college  of 
counsellors,  at  the  side  of  the  bishops,  and  the  latter  could  under- 
take nothing  of  importance  without  calling  to  their  assistance  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  presbyters.'  AVhen  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
j*^  *' '  '  the  Clmrch  in  Carthage,  was  separated  from  his  community  by  his 
flight  from  persecution,  if  he  had  business  to  transact  relating  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  inimediately  communicated  it  to 
his  presbyters  remaining  behind  in  Carthage,  and  excused  himself 
to  them  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  decide  any  matter  without 
their  assistance.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  invariable  principle  to 
do  nothing  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  their  advice.' 
Alluding  to  the  original  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters, 
he  calls  them  his  Compresbyteros,  Since  then,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  two  elements  met  together, — the  aristocratic 
and  the  monarchical, — it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  that  a  con- 
flict would  ensue  between  them.  The  bishops  considered  them- 
selves as  invested  with  supreme  power  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  and  would  maintain  themselves  in  this  authority.  The 
presbyters  would  not  concede  to  them  this  authority,  and  would 
seek  to  render  themselves  again  more  independent.  These 
struggles  between  the  presbyterial  and  episcopal  systems  belong 
among  the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  process 

over  the  whole  subject  of  the  succession  of  the  first  Romish  bishops  may  doubtless  be 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  these  names  were  originallj  not  so  distinguished,  and  hence 
several  might  bear  at  the  same  time  the  titles  of  bishops  or  presbyters. 

'  Apologet.  c.  39 :  PrsBsidont  probati  qnique  seniorea, 

'  Presbyterium  contrahere. 

^  A  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statui,  nihil  sine  consilio  vestro  mea  privatim  scnten- 
tia  gerere. — Sicut  honor  mutuas  poscit,  in  commune  tractabimns.     Rp.  5. 
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of  the  development  of  church  life  in  the  third  century.  Many 
presbyters  made  a  capricious  use  of  their  power,  hurtful  to  good 
discipline  and  order  in  the  communities.  Divisions  arose,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter  ;  and  out  of 
these  troubles  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  closely  united  among 
themselves,  came  victorious  over  the  presbyters,  who  opposed  them 
single-handed.  The  energy  and  activity  of  a  Cyprian  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  further  this  victory ;  but  it  would  both  be 
doing  injustice  to  him,  and  changing  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  contemplated,  if  we  should  charge 
him  with  having  laboured  from  the  beginning,  on  a  systematic 
plan,  to  elevate  the  episcopal  order ;  as  it  is  generally  true,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  that  it  hardly  lies  within  the  compass  of  one 
individual  to  change  the  relations  of  a  whole  period  aft^  some 
scheme  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  Cyprian  acted,  in  this  case, 
rather  without  being  conscious  of  any  plan,  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole 
party  and  of  a  tendency  belonging  to  the  entire  Church  in  his 
time.  He  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  episcopal  system, 
whose  conflict  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  policy  had  its  ground 
and  root  in  the  general  process  of  the  development  of  the  Church. 
The  contentions  of  the  presbyterian  parties  with  one  another 
might  certainly  have  proved  injurious  to  discipline  and  good  order 
in  the  churches ;  the  triumph  of  the  episcopal  system  undoubtedly 
promoted  their  unity,  order,  and  tranquillity ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unfriendly  to  the  free  development  of  church  life, 
and  served  not  a  little  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  priesthood, 
foreign  to  the  essence  of  the  New  Testament  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  revolution  of  senti- 
ment, for  which  tiie  way  had  already  been  prepared,  an  altered 
view  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  episcopal  system.  Thus  does  this  change  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  communities  stand  inti- 
mately connected  with  another  and  still  more  radical  change, — 
the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  m  the  Christian  Church, 
Without  doubt,  many  changes  in  church  relations  might  flow  of 
themselves  out  of  the  historical  course  of  development,  without 
witnessing  of  any  such  revolution  in  the  general  apprehension  of 
Christians,  or  being  at  all  connected  with  it.  Succeeding  the 
time  of  the  first  Christian  inspiration,  of  that  efiusion  of  the 
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Spirit  which  made  all  differences  of  cultivation  retreat  more  into 
the  back-ground,  came  a  time  when  the  human  element  assumed 
more  importance  in  relation  to  the  progressive  movement  of  the 
Church.  Differences  in  the  degree  of  cultivation  and  of  Christian 
knowledge  became  more  strongly  marked ;  and  it  might  hence 
happen  that  the  guidance  of  church  affairs  was  surrendered  more 
and  more  to  tha  above-mentioned  church  senate,  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  the  Word  more  and  more  confined  to  those 
who  made  themselves  pre-eminent  as  teachers.  But  besides  what 
came  of  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  historical  progress,  there 
entered  in  imperceptibly  another  idea  alien  to  the  Christian 
principle ;  an  idea  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion of  views,  destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to  unfold  itself 
in  a  wider  circle  from  the  germ  which  had  once  been  implanted. 

Christianity  had  sprung  to  freedom  and  self-subsistence  out  of 
the  envelope  of  Judaism, — had  stripped  off  the  forms  in  which  it 
was  first  enwrapt,  and  within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first 
concealed,  until  by  its  own  inherent  power  it  burst  its  way  through 
them.  This  evolution  belonged  more  particularly  to  the  Pauline 
position,  from  which  proceeded  the  form  of  the  Church  in  the 
pagan  world.  This  principle  had  triumphantly  pushed  its  way 
through,  in  the  conflict  with  the  Jewish  elements  which  opposed 
themselves  to  that  free  development  of  Christianity.  In  the 
communities  of  pagan  Christians,  the  new  creation  stood  forth 
completely  unfolded;  but  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been 
vanquished,  pressed  in  once  more  from  another  quarter.  Humanity 
was  as  yet  incapable  of  maintaining  itself  at  that  lofty  position  of 
pure  spiritual  religion.  The  Jewish  position  descended  nearer  to 
the  mass,  which  needed  first  to  be  trained  in  order  to  the  appre- 
hension of  pure  Christianity, — needed  to  be  disaccustomed  from 
paganism.^  Out  of  Christianity,  now  become  independent,  a  prin- 
ciple once  more  sprang  forth,  akin  to  the  Old  Testament  position, 
— a  new  making  outward  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new  law  dis- 
cipline, destined  to  serve  one  day  for  the  training  of  rude  nations, 
a  new  tutorship  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  until  it  should  arrive 
at  the  maturity  of  the  manly  ago  in  Christ.  This  retrogression 
of  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  form  nearly  related  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment position,  could  not  fail,  after  the  fruitful  principle  had  once 
made  its  appearance,  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  bringing  to 
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light,  one  after  another,  all  the  consequences  which  it  involved ;  but 
a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  striving  after  freedom,  be- 
gan also,  which  was  ever  bursting  forth  anew  in  an  endless  variety 
of  appearances,  until  it  reached  its  triumph  at  the  Beformation. 

While  the  great  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within,  from  the  union  with 
Christ,  brought  about  after  the  like  immediate  manner  in  all,  by 
faith  ;  the  readmission  of  the  Old  Testament  position,  in  making 
the  kingdom  of  God  outward,  went  on  the  assumption  that  an 
outward  mediation  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  spread  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Such  a  mediation  was  to  form  for  the 
Christian  Church  a  priesthood  fashioned  after  the  model  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  universal  priestly  character,  grounded 
in  that  common  and  immediate  relation  of  all  to  Christ  as  the 
source  of  the  divine  life,  was  repressed,  the  idea  interposing  itself 
of  a  particular  mediatory  priesthood  attached  to  a  distinct  order. 
This  recasting  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  Old-Testament  form 
did  not  take  place,  it  is  true,  every  where  uniformly  alike.  Where 
some  Jewish  element  chiefly  predominated,  it  might  very  easily 
grow  up  out  of  this  ;  *  where  the  Pauline  element  among  the  pagan 
Christians  had  unfolded  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish,  still 
the  Christian  spirit,  grown  up  to  independence,  but  not  being 
able  to  maintain  itself  at  this  lofty  position,  by  virtue  of  a  rela- 
tionship springing  up  in  itself  with  the  Jewish  position,  passed 
over  again  to  the  Jewish.  Of  such  a  change  which  had  now 
taken  place  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  we  have  a  witness 
as  early  as  Tertullian,  when  he  calls  the  bishop  summus  sacerdos,' 
a  title  certainly  not  invented  by  him,  but  which  had  been  adopted 
from  a  prevailing  mode  both  of  speaking  and  thinking  in  a  cer- 
tain portion,  at  least,  of  the  Church.    This  title  presupposes  that 

*  Thns  in  the  Jewish-Christian  apocryphal  writing,  called  the  Testament  of  the 
twelve  Patriarchs  (in  the  Testament  iii.  of  Levi,  c.  8),  it  is  promised  of  the  Messiah, 
that  he  should  found  a  new  priesthood  among  the  pagan  nations ;  ir^itiru  tt^ttriUv 
tiaf  tie  irettrei  ra  Utri.  Whether  in  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
a  contemporary  of  Iren^EUs  (cited  in  Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  24),  the  Apostle  John  is  deno- 
minated iifivf  ri  iri  r«x«t  in^«ffi»<^f,  as  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor,  maj  indeed  be  doubted.  The  phrase  might  also  be  used  simply 
to  designate  the  highest  position  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  in  the  witnessing  of  the 
faith.     (See  Testament.  Levi,  c.  8  :  irirmkof  riis  virrttK.) 

'  De  baptismo,  c.  17. 
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men  had  begun  already  to  compare  the  presbyters  with  the 
priests ;  the  deacons,  or  the  spiritual  class  generally,  with  the 
Levites.  And  so  it  becomes  manifest  how  the  false  comparison 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  Jewish  must  tend  once  more 
to  advance  the  elevation  of  the  episcopacy  over  the  prcsbyterial 
office.  In  general,  the  more  men  fell  back  from  the  evangelical 
to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  more  must  the  original,  free 
constitution  of  the  communities,  grounded  in  those  original 
Christian  views,  become  also  changed.  We  find  Cyprian  already 
completely  imbued  with  the  notions  which  sprang  out  of  this 
confounding  together  of  the  diflferent  points  of  view  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  names  by  which  at  first  those  who  administered  church 
offices  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  no 
trace  of  this  confusion  might  as  yet  be  found.  The  Latin  expres- 
sion, "  ordo,"  denoted  simply  the  guiding  senate  of  the  Christian 
people  (plebs.)  See  above.  Into  the  Greek  words  xXij^og,  xkn- 
^ixoi,  men  had  introduced,  it  is  true,  already  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  unevangelical  sense  of  persons  pre-eminently  conse- 
crated to  God,  like  the  Levit43s  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
employed  on  the  afiairs  of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  earthly 
concerns,  and  who  did  not  gain  their  living,  like  others,  by 
worldly  employments,  but  for  the  very  reason  that,  for  the  good 
of  others,  they  lived  only  in  intercourse  with  God,  were  supported 
by  the  rest,  just  as  the  Levites,  when  the  lands  were  apportioned, 
received  no  particular  allotment,  but  were  to  have  God  alone  for 
their  inheritance,  and  to  receive  tithes  from  the  rest  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  functions  of  religion,  o7  shtv  6  xX^og 
Tou  ^sov,  or  £*  6  xXi^^og  6  ^eSg  iffrt.  See  Deuteronom.  c.  18. 
This  notion  of  a  peculiar  people  of  God  (a  xX?^o^  roD  ^sou), 
applied  distinctively  to  a  particular  order  of  men  among  the 
Christians,  is  now,  we  must  admit,  in  this  sense,  something  wholly 
foreign  to  the  original  Christian  consciousness ;  for  according  to 
this,  all  Christians  should  be  a  people  consecrated  to  God,  a  xX^- 
^oj  roD  SgoD,  and  all  the  employments  of  their  earthly  calling 
should  in  like  manner  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  in  which  they 
are  discharged.  Their  whole  living  and  doing, — ^pointed  with  one 
reference  to  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  humanity,  striking 
root  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption,   and   bearing  witness 
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of  its  effects, — should  hence  become  a  consecrated  thank-offering, 
and  a  spiritual  worship  (a  Xoyix^  Xar^tsa,)  This  was  the 
original  evangelical  idea.  It  may  be  questioned,  howeyer,  whether 
that  other  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian idea,  was  from  the  first  actually  associated  with  the  appella- 
tion xXfi^ixo/  as  applied  to  the  clergy.  If  we  trace  along  the 
history  of  its  usage,  it  becomes  much  more  probable,  that  this 
sense  was  brought  into  the  word  at  some  later  period,  when  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  and 
the  original  sense  was  forgotten.  The  word  xXfj^os  signified  ori- 
ginally the  place  which  had  been  allotted  to  each  one  in  the  com-  | 
munity  by  God's  providence,  or  the  choice  of  the  people  directed 
by  that  providence ;  hence  the  church  officers  were  particularly 
denominated  xX^^o/,  and  the  persons  chosen  to  them,  xXn^txou 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  purely  evan- 
gelical sense,  grew  continually  more  obscure,  and  was  thrust 
farther  into  the  background,  in  proportion  as  that  unevangelical 
point  of  view  became  predominant,  yet  it  was  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  to  be  totally  suppressed.  In 
the  boundary  epoch  of  Tertullian,  we  still  find  many  very  signifi- 
cant proofs  that  there  was  a  reaction  of  the  primitive  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  universal  priesthood  and  the  common  rights 
grounded  therein,  against  the  arrogated  power  of  that  particular 
priesthood,  which  had  recently  begun  to  form  itself  on  the  model 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Tertullian,  in  his  work  on  Baptism, 
written  before  he  went  over  to   Montanism,  distinguishes  with 


^  Thus  it  18  made  clear,  how  the  more  restricted  notion  of  casting  lots  in  these 
words  might  be  lost,  though  elsewhere  the  i^x*^  mkn^trmi  are  opposed  to  the  m(x*^*f 
Xt*(^»*^rmt,  8o  at  first,  in  Acts  i.  17  :  nXii^pf  rnt  hmupvitti ;  in  Iremeus  iii.  8  : 
xXn*0vr/«4  Tfiw  \wiv»»xnf»  Clemens  Alex,  quis  dives  salv.  c.  42,  employs  »>.n^ot 
and  »Xn{»vt  with  reciprocal  reference  to  each  other.  Ignat.  ep.  Ephes.  c.  11  : 
»Xn^H  ^Eptfintf,  by  which  he  understands  the  collectiTe  bodj  of  Christians  in  that 
place.  It  is  true  the  Old  Testament  relations  could  be  found  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church  in  a  writer  as  early  as  Clemens  of  Rome  (c  40)  ;  but  assuredly  this  epistle, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ignatius,  although  not  to  such  a  degree,  had  suffered  interpolation 
from  a  hierarchical  interest.  In  other  passages  of  the  same  epistle,  we  meet,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  freer  spirit  of  the  original  presbyterial  constitution  of  the  Church. 
How  simply,  without  any  mixture  of  hierarchical  display,  is  the  appointment  of  bishops 
or  presbyters,  and  of  deacons,  spoken  of  in  the  42d  chapter  I  A  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  moreover,  is  the  last  person  whom  we  should  expect  to  find  thus  confounding 
together  the  points  of  view  peculiar  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testaments. 
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reference  to  this  matter  divine  right  and  human  order,  "  In 
itself  considered,"  ho  says,  '*  the  laity  also  have  the  right  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  community.  The  word 
of  God  and  the  sacraments  were  by  the  grace  of  God  communi- 
cated to  all,  and  may  therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Chris- 
tians as  instruments  of  the  divine  grace.  But  the  question  here 
relates  not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general,  but  also  to 
what  is  expedient  under  existing  circumstances.  We  may  here 
use  the  words  of  St  Paul,  *  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all 
things  are  not  expedient.'  If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to 
be  maintained  in  the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to  exercise 
their  priestly  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  only  when 
the  time  and  circumstances  require  it."* 

Sometimes  in  their  conflict  with  the  clergy,  the  laity  made 
good  their  original  priestly  rights,  as  we  learn  from  those  words 
of  TertuUian  the  Montanist,  where  in  a  certain  case  he  requires 
the  laity,  if  they  would  have  the  same  rights  with  the  clergy,  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  same  duties ;  and  where  in  a  sarcastic 
tone  he  says  to  them  : '  "  When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves 
against  the  clergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  we  are  all  priests  since 
he  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father." 
Eev.  i.  6. 

Although  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  church  assemblies  was 
confined  more  and  more  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  yet  we 
still  find  many  traces  of  that  original  equality  of  the  spiritual 
right  among  all  Christians.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  two  bishops  in  Palestine  did  not  hesitate  to  allow  the 
learned  Origen,  although  he  had  as  yet  received  no  ordination,  to 
expound  the  Scriptures  before  their  people ;  and  when  reproved 
by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  strongly  inclined 
to  hierarchy,  they  appealed  in  their  defence  to  the  practice  of 
many  bishops  of  the  East  who  invited  competent  laymen  even  to 
preach  the  word.'  In  the  pretended  Apostolic  ConstitutioAs 
themselves,  a  work  otherwise  well  tinged  with  the  hierarchical 
spirit,  and  compiled,  indeed,  out  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  there  is  yet  an  ordinance  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  following  effect:*  "If  any  man,  though  a  layman,  is 

^  De  baptismo,  c.  17.  '  De  monogamia,  o.  12. 

'  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  19.  *  L.  viii.  c  32. 
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Bldlful  in  ewpounding  doctrine,  and  of  venerable  manners,  he 
may  he  allowed  to  teach;  for  all  should  be  taught  ofOod.^^ 

In  the  early  times,  those  who  took  upon  them  church  offices 
in  the  communities,  continued,  in  all  probability,  to  exercise 
their  former  trades  and  occupations,  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  communities, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  poor  members,  were  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  their  presbyters  and  deacons,  especially 
as  they  had  from  the  first  to  meet  so  many  other  expenses,  in 
supporting  helpless  widows,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  orphans. 
It  might  indeed  be,  that  the  presbyters  belonged  to  the  richer 
class  in  the  communities,  and  this  without  doubt  must  have  been 
the  case  quite  often,  since  their  office  required,  besides  other 
qualifications,  a  certain  worldly  education,  such  as  would  more 
likely  be  found  in  the  higher  or  middle  than  in  the  lower  class  of 
the  people.  When  it  is  required  of  the  presbyters,  or  bishops  (1 
Timothy  iii.  2),  that  they  should  be  patterns  to  other  Christians 
of  hospitality  also,  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  better  class, 
of  whom  the  number  was  small  in  the  first  communities, — and 
how  could  such  persons  be  induced  to  support  themselves  on  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  poor !  The  Apostle  Paul  does,  indeed, 
declare  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  be  warranted  to 
expect,  that  those  for  whose  spiritual  necessities  they  laboured 
would  provide  for  their  bodily  wants  ;  but  it  cannot  be  hence  in- 
ferred that  the  case  was  the  same  with,  those  who  held  church 
offices  in  distinct  communities.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
former  to  unite  the  labours  necessary  for  their  own  maintenance 
with  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  calling,  although  the  self-denial 
of  a  Paul  could  make  this  also  possible.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  at  the  beginning  very  easily  unite  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours  for  a  maintenance  with  the  discharge  of  their 
official  functions  in  the  Church,  and  the  simple  way  of  thinking 
among  primitive  Christians  would  find  nothing  repulsive  in  such 
a  union ;  convinced  as  they  were,  that  every  earthly  employment 
could  and  should  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  with  which  it  was 
pursued,  and  knowing  that  even  an  apostle  had  prosecuted  a 
worldly  calling  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
But  when  the  communities  grew  larger,  and  the  duties  connected 
with  church  offices  became  multiplied  ;  when  especially  the  office 
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of  teaching  came  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  presbyters ;  when 
the  calling  of  the  spiritual  class,  if  rightly  discharged,  required 
all  their  time  and  activity,  it  was  often  no  longer  possible  for 
them  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  own  support ;  and 
besides,  the  wealthier  communities  were  now  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  them.  Of  the  common  fund  which  was  raised  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  each  member  of  the  community,  at 
each  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  or,  as  in  the  North  African  church* 
on  every  first  Sunday  of  the  month,^  a  part  was  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  It  was  now  attempted  from  de- 
sign to  separate  the  clergy  entirely  from  all  worldly  employments ; 
and  in  the  third  century  they  were  already  strictly  forbidden  to 
undertake  any  such  business,  even  a  wardship.'  Without  doubt 
this  ordinance  might  have  a  very  good  reason,  and  a  very  salutary 
end,  namely,  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  forgetting  their  spiritual 
calling  in  the  business  of  the  world.  We  see  from  Cyprian's 
book  de  Lapsis,'  how  extensively  even  then,  during  long  periods 
of  tranquillity,  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  found  its  way  among 
the  bishops,  who,  immersed  in  secular  business,  neglected  their 
spiritual  concerns  and  the  interests  of  their  communities.  But 
there  was  assuredly  some  other  cause  also  which  operated  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  views,  whereby  the  administration  of  a 
church  office  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  which  could  not 
possibly  be  united  with  worldly  employments,  and  the  clergy 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

When  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  retired  to 
\^  the  background,  that  of  the  priestly  consecration  which  all  Chris- 

tians should  make  of  their  entire  life  went  along  with  it.     As 
men  had  distinguished,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  original 

^  The  divisiones  mensaniSB,  as  salaries  for  the  clergy  in  this  church,  answer  to  the 
monthlj  collections. 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  66,  to  the  communitj  at  Fnms. 

*  Also  from  the  Instmctiones  of  his  contemporary,  Commodianus,  c  69 :  Redditur  in 
culpa  pastor  ssecularia  servans  (who  gives  himself  up  to  secular  business) ;  and  from 
Can.  18  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (Illiberis),  in  the  year  305  :  Epbcopi,  presbyteri  et  di- 
aconi  de  locis  suis  negotiandi  causa  non  discedant  nee  circumeuntes  provinoias  quaes- 
tuosas  nundinas  sectentur.  Yet  even  here  it  is  still  supposed  that  they  may  in  many 
cases  be  obliged  so  to  do,  "  ad  victum  sibi  conquirendum,*'  where,  perhaps,  though  they 
had  a  salary,  they  yet  received  no  pay  in  money.  But  in  these  cases  they  were  to 
conduct  their  business  by  the  agency  of  a  son,  a  freed  man,  or  some  person  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  never  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  province. 
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Christian  consciousness,  a  particular  priesthood  from  the  universal 
and  ordinary  calling  of  all  Christians  ;  so  now  they  set  over 
against  each  other  a  spiritual  and  a  secular  province  of  life  and 
action,  notwithstanding  Christ  had  raised  the  entire  earthly  life 
to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  life.  And  from  tliis  view  of  the 
matter  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  forbid  the  priestly,  consecrated 
clergy,  all  contact  with  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world. 
Thus  we  have  here  the  germ  out  of  which  sprang  at  length  the 
whole  medieval  priesthood  and  the  laws  of  celibacy.  But  by  this 
outward  holding  at  a  distance  of  secular  things,  the  worldly  sense 
could  not  be  charmed  away  from  the  clergy,  nor  the  sense  for 
divine  things  awakened  in  them.  Tliis  external  renunciation  of 
the  world  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  heart  a 
spiritual  pride,  hiding  the  worldly  sense  under  tiiis  mask.  Cyprian 
quotes  2  Timoth.  ii.  14,  as  warranting  the  prohibition  given 
in  the  above-mentioned  letter.*  But  he  could  not  remain  igno-  '"^'-^ 
rant  of  what,  at  this  particular  time,  when  the  universal  Chris- 
tian calling  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  militia  Christi,  must 
have  immediately  suggested  itself  to  every  one,  that  these  words 
applied  to  all  Christians,  who,  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  were  bound 
to  perform  their  duty  faithMly,  and  to  guard  against  every 
foreign  and  worldly  thing  which  might  hinder  them  in  their  war- 
fare. Acknowledging  and  presupposing  this  himself,  he  concludes, 
*'  Since  this  is  said  of  all  Christians,  how  much  more  should  they 
keep  themselves  clear  of  being  involved  in  worldly  matters,  who, 
engrossed  with  divine  and  spiritual  things,  ought  never  to  turn 
aside  from  the  Church,  nor  have  time  for  earthly  and  secular  em- 
ployments." The  clergy,  then,  were,  in  following  that  apostolic 
rule,  only  to  shine  forth  as  patterns  for  all  others,  by  avoiding 
what  was  foreign  to  their  vocation,  what  might  turn  them  from 
the  faithful  discharge  of  it.  But  still  that  false  opposition  be- 
tween the  worldly  and  the  spiritual,  which  we  havehefore  described, 
found  here  also  a  point  of  attachment. 

In  respect  to  the  election  to  church  oflSces,  the  ancient  principle 
was  still  adhered  to,  that  the  consent  of  the  community  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  every  such  election,  and  e^h  one  was 
at  liberty  to  oflfer  reasons  against  it.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  was  aware  of  this  regulation  in  the  Christian  Chuixh,  and 

Ep.66. 
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referred  to  it  when  he  was  wishing  to  introduce  a  similar  practice 
in  the  appointment  to  civil  offices  in  the  provinces.*  When  the 
Bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  while  separated  from  his  commu- 
nity by  the  persecution,  proceeded  to  nominate  to  church  offices 
individuals  about  his  person,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  trials  of  the  time,  he  excused  this  arbitrary  procedure  to  which 
necessity  compelled  him,  both  to  the  laity  and  to  the  clergy,  writ- 
ing to  them  as  follows :' — "  We  are  used  to  call  you  together  for 
counsel  whenever  any  are  to  be  consecrated  to  sacred  offices,  and 
to  weigh  the  character  and  claims  of  each  candidate  in  common 
deliberation." 

The  same  principle  was  also  observed  in  the  appointment  to  the 
episcopal  office.  It  was  in  the  third  century  a  prevailing  custom, 
which  Cyprian  therefore  derived  from  Apostolic  tradition,  for  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  in  connection  with  the  clergy,  to  proceed 
to  fill  the  vacant  church  in  the  presence  of  the  community,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  each  individual  on  whom  the 
choice  might  fall,  and  could  therefore  give  the  safest  testimony 
of  his  character.  Cyprian  conceded  to  the  community  the  right 
of  choosing  worthy  bishops,  or  of  rejecting  unworthy  ones.'  This 
conceded  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  was  not  a  mere  formality. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that,  before  the  usual  arrangements  for  an 
election  could  be  made,  a  bishop  was  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of 
the  community.  Thus  there  might  possibly  be  a  diffijrence  be- 
tween the  will  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
clergy, — the  source  of  many  divisions. 

In  other  concerns  of  the  community,  also,  the  participation  of 
the  laity  was  not  yet  wholly  excluded.  Cyprian  declared  that  it 
had  been  his  resolution,  from  the  commencement  of  his  episcopal 

^  ^1.  Lamprid.  vit.  c.  45 :  Gravft  esse,'  cam  id  Christiani  et  Judcei  (a  cnstomary  form 
then  of  choosing  presiding  officers  even  among  the  Jews),  facerent  in  pnedicandis  sa- 
cerdotibuSf  qui  ordinandi  sunt,  non  fieri  in  ^rovinciarum  rectoribus,  quibus  et  fortuuas 
hominom  committerentur  et  capita.  From  which  language  it  is  also  apparent,  how 
far  the  man  who  so  expressed  himself  was  from  doing  homage  to  the  Christian  Church. 

a  Ep.  33. 

^  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  to  the  communities  at  Lyons  and  Astorga, 
ep.  68:  Apostolica  observatione  servandum  est,  quod  apud  nos  qnoque  et  fere  per 
provincias  universas  tenetur,  ut  ad  ordinationes  rite  celebrandas  ad  cam  plebem, 
cui  prsepositus  ordinatur,  episcopi  ejusdem  proyinciie  proximi  qnique  conveniant  et 
episcopus  ^  deligatur  plebe  prsesente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit  et  un- 
iuscujosque  actum  de  ejus  conversationo  pcrspcxit. 
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administration,  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  commu- 
nity/ An  affair  of  this  kind,  which  belonged  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  community,  was  the  restoration  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  of  a  fallen  brother ;  and  the  examination  connected 
with  this  proceeding  was  to  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of 
the  whole  community  of  Gliristians ;  for,  in  Cyprian's  judgment, 
this  respect  was  due  to  the  faith  of  those  who  had  stood  firm  through 
the  trials  of  persecution.*  Besides,  there  were  individuals,  not 
belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  who  still,  on  account  of  the  respect 
which  they  personally  enjoyed,  had  obtained  an  influence  over  the 
management  of  church  affairs,  which  even  the  clergy  found  it 
difficult  to  oppose.  Such  were  those  heroes  of  the  faith,  the  con- 
fessors who,  in  the  face  of  tortures  and  death,  or  under  the  actual 
Buffering  of  torture,  had  laid  down  their  testimony  before  pagan 
magistrates.  We  shall  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  schisms  of 
the  Church,  hare  occasion  to  consider  more  particularly  the  extent 
of  their  influence. 

The  third  less  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  related  to  the  multiplication  of  church  offices.  This  was 
in  part  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and 
the  accumulation  of  business  on  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  from 
whose  office  many  things  had  to  be  taken  away;  in  part,  new 
matters  of  business  in  the  churches  of  large  capital  towns  re- 
quired new  offices  for  their  proper  discharge ;  in  part,  the  new 
notions  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  clerus  led  men  to  believe, 
that  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  free  gift  of  the  Spirit 
to  all  or  to  individual  Christians,  must  be  confined  to  a  particular 
office  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  none  of  these  changes,  which  were  conditioned 
partly  by  local  circumstances,  should  be  considered  universal  ones. 
The  new  church  offices  were  as  follows :  after  the  deacons  followed 
the  sub-deacons,  collateral  officers  to  the  former  in  administering 
the  outward  concerns  of  the  Church;  then,  the  lectores  (avay- 
vMSTat\  who  read  the  Scriptures  before  the  assembled  commu- 
nity, and  also  had  the  care  of  the  biblical  manuscripts  used  on 
these  occasions, — a  duty  performed  at  first,  probably,  by  the  pres- 
byters themselves,  or  by  the  deacons,  as  in  later  times  the  read- 

^  Nihil  sine  consensn  plebis  gerere.     £p.  5. 

*  Pnoseiite  etiam  sUutium  plebe,  qoibof  et  ipsis  pro  fide  et  timore  suo  honor  liabcn- 
dofl  est.    £p.  13. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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ing  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  gospels,  still  continued  io 
be  left  to  the  deacons  in  many  churches; — next,  the  acolytes 
(ax6Xov6oi,  acolythi),  who,  as  the  name  indicates,  waited  on  the 
bishops  while  discharging  their  official  fhnctions ;  the  exorcistae, 
who  made  prayer  orer  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  evil  spirits  (the  energumeni)  ;  finally,  the  ^u^w^o/,  iruXw^o/,  ostia- 
rii,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  such  outward  matters  as 
the  cleanliness  and  good  order,  the  opening  and  closing,  of  the 
places  of  public  worship. 

The  office  of  church  reader  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  among  these. 
It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  second  century  by  Tertullian.*  The 
others  are  noticed  collectively  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  them  for  the  first  time,  in 
a  letter  of  the  Boman  bishop  Cornelius,  cited  by  Eusebius.*  The 
office  of  acolyte  had  its  origin  most  probably  in  the  hierarchical 
assumptions  of  the  Boman  Church.  It  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  name  of  the  office  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  view  of  its  origin  ;  for  the  Greek  language  was 
in  frequent  use  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the  Roman  bishops  were 
of  Grecian  extraction.  As  regards  the  office  of  exorcist,  the  end 
to  be  accomplished  by  it  had,  originally,  been  considered  a  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  confined  to  no  outward  institution, — whether 
it  was  supposed  that  any  Christian  might  be  employed  as  the 
instrument,  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  with  believing  confi- 
dence in  him  as  haring  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  or  whether  it 
was  regarded  as  a  spiritual  gift  peculiar  to  individuals.  Kow, 
the  free  working  of  the  Spirit  was  to  bo  confined  to  a  formal, 
mechanical  process.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church,  preserved 
for  a  longer  time  in  the  East,'  was  rightly  expressed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  apostolic  constitutions ;  **  An  exorcist  cannot  be 
chosen,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  free  grace.'*  * 

*  Pneacript.  hseret.  c.  41.  *  L.  vi.  c.  43. 

*  In  the  letter  of  Firmiliannfl,  bishop  of  Cccsarea  in  Cappadocia  (Cyprian,  ep.  75), 
mention  is  made  of  the  church  exorcists.  But  Origen  describes  this  sort  of  influence 
as  something  that  was  not  confined  to  anj  determinate  office,  but  wholly  free.  He 
considers  the  influence  as  a  thing  depending  on  the  subjective  piety  of  the  indiridnal 
that  exercises  it,  in  Matth.  T.  xiii.  §  7 :    E^Ttfri  ^sm  vi^}  3^i^««'t/«v  ««';^«Xir«'^ai  n/*»t 

••If I  rod  wtW9yfior»s. 

*  L.  Tiii.  C.  26  :  Oh  ;^i/(«T«yirrc«|  tlvimt  yk^  \m9wUv  r«  lita^X^Vf  xtcs  ;^«f«T«f  difp  hit 

XflO'TAt/. 
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'  We  now  leave  the  general  constitution  of  the  commnnitieB,  and 
proceed  to  the  forms  of  union  by  which  the  indiyidual  communities 
were  bound  together. 


FORMS  OF  UNION  BY  WHICH  THE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNITIES 

WERE  BOUND  TOGETHER. 

With  the  inner  fellowship,  Christianity  produced  among  its 
professors  firom  the  first  a  living  outward  union,  whereby  the  dis- 
tantly separated  were  brought  near  to  each  other.  This  union 
must  be  realized  in  a  determinate  form,  which  latter  was  condi- 
tioned by  the  existing  forms  of  social  life  under  which  Christianity 
first  unfolded  itself  in  the  Roman  empire.  A  system  of  fraternal 
equality  in  the  relations  of  the  communities  to  each  other  would, 
independent  of  these  determinate  circumstances,  have  answered 
best  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  been  most  promotive  of  its 
free,  uncorrupted  manifestation.  But  those  circumstances  soon 
gave  rise  to  a  system  of  subordination  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  communities  to  each  other.  This  system,  as  well  as  every 
other  social  form,  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  and  contained  nothing  sinful,  Christianity  could 
appropriate  to  itself.  Tet,  since  this  relation  was  not  sufficiently 
interpenetrated  with  the  free  and  free-making  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  operated,  by  its  undue  preponderance,  to  check  and  interrupt 
the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  church  life. 

We  have  observed  already,  that  in  many  districts,  Christianity 
very  early  made  progress  in  the  open  country.  Now,  wherever 
this  was  the  case,  and  the  Christians,  in  a  village  or  country 
town,  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  separate  community,  it 
was  the  most  natural  course  for  these  to  choose  at  once  their  own 
presiding  officers,  presbyters,  or  bishops,  who  were  quite  as  in- 
dependent as  the  presiding  officers  of  the  city  churches.  In  these 
first  centuries  themselves,  it  is  indeed  impossible,  from  the 
want  of  authentic  records  of  so  early  a  period,  to  point  out 
any  particular  example  of  this  kind ;  but  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  find,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  country  bishops,  as 
they  are  called  (;^«^Kr/(fx^ouc),  who,  beyond  doubt,  might  trace 
back  their  origin  to  the  oldest  times;  for  in  the  later  period, 
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when  the  chnrch  system  of  subordination  had  become  established, 
and  the  country  churches  were  now  accustomed  to  receive  their 
presiding  officers  from  the  city,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  relation 
could  have  arisen  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  country  bishops,  wher- 
ever they  yet  existed,  must  have  entered  into  a  struggle  with 
those  of  the  city,  for  Hiq  preservation  of  their  independence.  But 
the  more  common  case,  as  we  have  likewise  already  remarked, 
was  for  Christianity  to  be  diffused  from  the  city  into  the  country ; 
and  while  the  Christians  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
cities  wete  still  few  in  number,  they  would  most  naturally  repair 
on  the  Lord's-day  to  the  city  to  join  in  public  worship  with  the 
assemblies  there  convened.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  their 
number  was  so  increased  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  community 
of  their  own,  th«y  applied  to  the  bishop  of  the  city  church  with 
which  they  had  been  connected,  to  set  over  them  a  presbyter, 
who  consequently  remained  ever  after  subordinate  to  the  city 
bishop.  Thus  arose  the  first  greater  church  union  between  city 
and  country  communities,  which,  together,  formed  one  whole.*  In 
the  larger  cities  it  might  now  have  become  necessary,  also,  to 
separate  the  city  communities  themselves  into  several  divisions ; 
as  in  Bome,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Boman  bishop 
Cornelius,  already  referred  to,  there  were  in  his  time  six-and-forty 
presbyters;  though  the  statement  of  Optatus  of  Mileve,  that 
Bome  contained,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  more 
than  forty  churches,  is  an  exaggeration.  Tet  in  this  case,  dis- 
tinct and  subordinate  filial  communities  were  not  always  formed 
by  the  side  of  the  one  episcopal  Head  and  Mother  Church ;  but 
more  often,  the  community  remained  united  as  a  whole ;  and  only 
on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  when  one  church  was  insufficient  to 
accommodate  all  the  members,  they  were  divided  into  several 
churches,  where  the  different  presbyters,  according  to  a  certain 
rotation,  conducted  the  public  worship.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  with  regard  to  the  early  shaping  of  these  incipient  relations, 
nothing  can  be  decided  with  certainty,  and,  in  default  of  imme- 
diate information  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  infer  respecting  the 
past  from  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  succeeding 
times. 

*  The  presbTters  of  whom  Cyprian,  at  his  examination  before  the  proconsul,  said 
invenientur  in  civitatibas  soisi  were  auch  presiding  officers  of  ooantr7  commimities. 
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» 

Again,  as  Christianity  was  diffused,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
cities  into  the  country,  so,  as  a  general  thing,  it  spread  from  the 
principal  cities  (jifir^(tr6\tii)  to  the  other  provincial  towns.  Now, 
as  these  latter  were  politically  subordinate  to  the  former,  a  close 
bond  of  union  and  subordinate  relation  were  gradually  formed 
between  the  communities  of  the  provincial  towns  and  those  of  the 
principal  city  or  metropolis.  The  churches  of  a  province  constituted 
a  whole,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  Church  of  the  metropolis. 
The  bishop  of  this  became,  in  relation  to  the  oth^  bishops  of  the 
province.  Primus  inter  pares.  Tet,  owing  to  local  eauses,  this 
relation  did  not  everywhere  unfold  itself  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
this  period  was  limited,  for  the  most  psyrt,  to  the  East. 

A  like  relation  to  that  between  these  metropolitan  cities  and  the 
provincial  towns  existed  between  the  capitals  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  Roman  empire — as  seats  of  government,  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  of  all  intercourse — and  the  latter.  It  was  from  such 
larger  capitals  Christianity  was  diffused  through  entire  sections  of 
the  vast  empire ;  it  was  here  the  apostles  themselves  had  founded 
churches,  appointed  over  them  their  presiding  officers,  and  orally 
preached  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  churches  h&c^  established  they 
had  written  their  episties.  Hence  these  churches,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  ecclesise,  sedes  apostolicsB,  matrices  ecclesiie, 
were  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  When  a  controversy  arose  with 
regard  to  any  regulation  or  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  was  the  first 
inquiry,  how  is  the  matter  regarded  in  these  communities,  where 
the  principles  taught  on  the  spot  by  the  apostles  themselves  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another  %  Such 
ecclesiffi  apostolicsB  were  especially  Bome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  Corinth. 

But  all  this,  which  held  good  of  all  the  churches  in  the  great  [/^ 
capital  cities,  might  be  applied  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  great  capital  of  the  world.  Tfagjegend  that  Peter, 
as  well  as  Paul,  died  as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  is  not  raised,  it  is  true, 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  assuredly  it  is  older  than  the  effort  to  glorify 
the  Roman  Church  through  the  primacy  of  the  apostle  Peter,  its 
founder.  From  many  other  causes — ^from  the  eagerness  to  confute 
the  Jews  and  Gnostics,  who  endeavoured  to  make  out  a  difference 
between  these  two  great  aposties,  by  shewing  that  they  were  united 
even  to  a  common  martyrdom  in  the  capital  of  the  world — ^from 
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the  stories  of  the  contest  between  St  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  the 
origin  of  such  a  legend  would  admit  of  being  more  easily  explained. 
But  these  reasons  surely  are  not  suflScient  to  warrant  us  in  abso- 
lutely denying  its  truth,  when  so  high  antiquity  speaks  in  favour 
of  it ;  and  many  diflBculties  which  present  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  concatenation  of  events,  may  have  their  ground  in  our  defec- 
tive historical  information.'  At  all  events,  the  universally  diffused 
belief  that  these  two  great  apostles  had  taught  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  honoured  it  by  their  martyrdom,  contributed  to  pro- 
mote its  authority.  From  Rome,  the  larger  portion  of  the  West 
had  received  the  Gospel;  from  Rome,  the  common  interests  of 
Christianity,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  could 
best  be  advanced.  The  Roman  bishops,  heads  of  the  wealthiest 
community,  were  early  distinguished,  and  known  in  the  most  dis- 
tant lands,  for  their  liberal  benefactions  to  the  Christian  brethren  ;* 
and  a  common  interest  bound  all  the  communities  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  Church  of  the  great  capital.  In  Rome  was  the 
Ecclesia  Apostolica,  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  West 
could  appeal  as  to  their  common  mother.  In  general,  whatever 
transpired  in  this  "  Apostolic  Church"  could  not  fail  to  be  well 
known  to  all ;  for  here  Christians  were  continually  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  So  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  in  Gaul,  appeals, 
— as  he  does  also  occasionally  to  other  apostolic  churches, — in  one 
passage  particularly  to  the  Ecclesia  Apostolica  in  Rome,  as  the 
greatest,  the  oldest  (which  must  be  doubted),  the  universally  known, 
the  Church  founded  by  the  two  most  illustrious  apostles,  where 
Christians  congregate  from  the  communities  of  the  whole  world,  and 
could  not  fail  to  learn  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles.' 

*  Comp.  the  new  inquiry  into  this  matter  in  the  3d  edition  of  mj  History  of  the 
Flantingf  &c  p.  516,  et  seq. 

«  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  23. 

'  L.  iii.  c.  3.  According  to  the  ancient  Latin  translation,  the  original  Greek  text 
being  nnfortnnatelj  lost :  "  Ad  banc  ecdesiam  propter  potiorem  principalitatem  necesse 
est,  omnem  oonyenire  ecdesiam,  hoc  est,  eos,  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qua  semper  ab 
his,  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata  est  ea,  qu89  est  ab  apostolis  traditio."  If  the  word 
convenire  is  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense, — all  churches  must  agree  with  the  Roman 
Church,  as  the  one  haying  pre-eminence  over  the  rest, — ^we  have  a  meaning  which  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  natural,  and  which  scarcely  in  the  least  degree  coincides  with 
the  circle  of  ideas  elsewhere  exhibited  in  Irenseus.  What  would  be  meant  by  saying 
the  communities  of  the  whole  world  have  preserved  in  the  Roman  Church  the  apostolic 
tradition  ?  It  would  be  understood  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  ;  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  the  central  and  representative  point  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  as  if, 
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Moreover,  by  means  of  letters,  and  Christian  brethren  who 
were  travelling,  a  mutual  correspondence  was  maintained  between 

what  was  said  in  later  times, — the  whole  Church  was  contained  virtualiter  in  the  Roman ; 
an  idea  of  which  not  the  least  trace  is  to  he  fonnd  in  Irennus,  and  a  mode  of  expression 
foreign  to  this  whole  period.     If  the  passage  is  really  to  he  understood  in  this  waj,  we 
could  not  avoid  the  suspicion,  that  here  was  one  of  the  interpolations,  of  which  so  many 
indications  are  to  he  observed  in  this  writer.     But  although  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  perfect  certainty  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  words,  because  we  have  not  the 
original  Greek,  yet  Uiere  are  other  ways  of  explaining  them,  which  agree  more  completely 
with  Irenaeus'  mode  of  thinking  as  elsewhere  exhibited,  and  with  the  connection  in  this 
place.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  state  that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  interpretation  proposed 
by  the  Lioenciate  Thiersch  in  the  Studien  und  Eritiken,  J.  1842,  2te8,  Heft,  S.  527,  by 
which,  we  may  admit,  all  difficulties  would  be  removed.   According  to  that  exposition, 
the  phrase  "  in  qua,"  **  l»  f,"  should  refer,  not  to  the  more  remote  subject,  "  banc  eccle- 
siam,'*  but  to  that  which  stands  nearer  *'  omnem  ecclesiam,"  as  determining  this  antece- 
dent,— every  church  in  which  ihe  doctrine  has  been  preserved  pure,  as  the  author  him- 
self explains :  **  Dummodo  ne  in  ea  per  hsreticos  ipsos  traditionis  puritas  inquinata  sit, 
sive  ut  Irenflsi  verbis  utar,  dummodo  in  eaa  fidelibus  cujusvis  sint  loci  pure  conservata 
sit  tradita  ah  Apostolis  Veritas."  But  this  exposition  seems  to  me  attended  with  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  already,  in  the  interposed  sentence,  "  hoc  est  eos,"  etc.   If  Iron- 
aeus  intended  any  such  determination  of  eodesia,  he  would  certainly  have  affixed  it  im- 
mediately  to  the  word  ecclesiam.   And  after  all,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  the  relative  to 
the  Roman  Church  as  the  principal  subject.    But  now  the  question  arbes,  to  what  Grreek 
word  does* the  term  "  convenire"  correspond ;  whether  to  ^vfACttinsf,  as  Dr  Gieseler, 
and  agreeing  with  him,  Dr  Nitzsch,  in  his  letter  to  Delbrtick  and  Licenciate  Thiersch, 
in  the  treatise  above  cited,  suppose,  or  to  ewl^x^wiat.     If  the  latter  is  the  word,  by 
coming  must  be  understood  a  coming  to  that  place  in  person,  and  the  passage  would 
have  to  be  explained  thus :  On  account  of  the  rank  which  this  church  maintains  as  the 
ocdesia  nrbis,  aU  churches,  that  is,  believers  firom  all  countries  must, — the  *'  must"  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case, — come  together  there ;  and  since  now  from  the  beginning. 
Christians  from  all  countries  must  come  together  there,  it  follows  that  the  apostolic 
tradition  has  been  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  Christians  from  all 
countries  of  the  world,  who  are  there  united  together.    Every  deviation  from  it  would 
here  fall  immediately  under  the  observation  of  alL    As  confirmatory  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, might  be. cited  what  Athensus  says  of  the  dty  of  Rome  (Deipnosoph.  1.  L  §  36) : 

Irrif  $yrms  ^ivttf  ritg  wiXus  tl^uftifms.^*  So  might  one  say :  **  'E»  tJ  *VttfjM$mv  UvX^Wf 
vmwat  UxXnr/ftf  $t^»fi,Umt"  Yet  I  will  not  deny  the  difficulty  attending  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  sentence ;  to  the  alteration  of  conservata  into  observata,  I  can  no 
longer  agree.  H  we  consider  wu/ACttiusp  to  be  the  word  which  answers  to  "  convenire,'* 
it  would  be  the  best  way,  with  Gieseler,  to  suppose  an  error  of  translation, — that  the 
translator,  out  of  mistake,  rendered  the  Greek  dative  into  "  ab  his."  The  words  would 
have  to  be  understood  thus :  "  in  which  church  the  apostolic  tradition  has  ever  been 
preserved /or  the  Christians  of  aU  countries  of  the  world."  I  cannot  deny,  that  in  the 
comparison  of  these  words  with  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter,  "  in  omni 
eoclesia  adest  respicere  omnibus,"  an  argument  may  be  fonnd  in  favour  of  the  sense 
just  given.  But  even  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  same  general  view  of  Rome 
as  that  contained  in  the  passage  from  Athcnseus,  would  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole. 
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the  most  distant  churches  in  the  Roman  empire.  When  a  Chris- 
tian entered  a  foreign  city,  his  first  inquiry  was  for  the  church ; 
and  here  he  was  received  as  a  brother,  and  supplied  with  what- 
ever could  contribute  to  his  spiritual  and  to  his  bodily  refresh- 
ment. But  as  deceivers,  informers,  false  teachers,  seeking  only 
to  gain  more  followers  for  their  peculiar  opinions,  abused  the 
confidence  and  charity  of  the  Christians,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  manifold  evils  which 
might  in  this  way  arise.  The  regulation  was  therefore  adopted, 
that  in  foreign  churches  those  travelling  Christians  only  should 
be  received  as  Christian  brethren,  who  could  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  bishop  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged.  These 
church  letters, — which  were  as  tessarje  hospitales,  whereby  Chris- 
tians from  every  quarter  of  the  world  stood  in  fraternal  union 
with  each  other, — received  the  name  of  epistolse  or  litersB  for- 
mata)  (yfa/t/^ara  rsrv^uiiBva) ;  because,  to  guard  against  coun- 
terfeits, they  were  drawn  up  after  a  ceilain  form  (forma,  rWog)  ;* 
and  also  "  epistolse  communicatoriaB"  (y^dfji^fiara  xotvtuvDcd),  in- 
asmuch as  they  indicated  as  well  that  the  bearers  were  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  as  that  the  bishops  who  mutually  sent 
and  received  such  letters  were  united  together  in  the  bonds  of 
church  fellowship.  By  degrees  the  church  letters  (epistolae  cleri- 
cae)  were  divided  into  different  classes,  according  to  the  diflferent 
objects  for  which  they  were  written. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  a  closer  bond  of  union  existed  in 
the  early  times  between  communities  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
vince. We  may  add  as  another  effect  of  the  catholic  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  in  disputes  respect- 
ing matters  of  doctrine,  of  church  life,  of  church  discipline,  com- 
mon deliberations  were  frequently  held  by  deputed  members  from 
these  communities.  Such  assemblies  become  known  to  us  in  the 
controversies  respecting  the  time  of  Easter,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions on    the  Montanistic  prophecies,  towards  the  close  of 

I  think  it  will  be  nnnecessarj  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  I  am  verj  far  from  being 
influenced  in  this  investigation  hy  anj  Protestant  interest.  At  the  position  where  a 
scientific  understanding  of  the  historical  deyelopment  of  Christianity  is  aimed  at,  the 
interests  of  Protestantism,  which  I  profess,  could  not  be  in  the  least  endangered  bj  re- 
cognising a  high  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  element,  both  in  general  and  in  particular. 

^  How  very  necessary  it  was  to  guard  against  the  falsification  of  such  church  letters, 
may  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  Enscbius,  1.  iv,  c,  23,  and  another  in  Cyprian,  ep.  3. 
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the  second  contory.  Bat  as  a  permanent  and  regular  institution, 
bound  to  stated  seasons,  these  provincial  synods  first  make  their 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century ;  and  then,  as  a  peonliar  practice  of  a  single  district, 
where  local  causes  may  have  led  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
earlier  than  in  other  countries.  This  district  was  Greece  proper, 
where,  from  the  time  of  the  Achsean  league,  the  spirit  of  con- 
federacy had  been  still  preserved ;  and  as  Christianity  could 
attach  itself  to  all  national  peculiarities,  so  far  as  they  contained 
in  them  nothing  immoral ;  nay,  become  so  merged  in  them  as  to 
manifest  itself  under  their  peculiar  form ;  it  might  well  happen 
that  the  civil  spirit  of  federation,  already  existing  here,  passed 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  gave  to  the  latter,  still  earlier  than 
in  other  countries,  a  form  which  was  in  fact  well  suited  for  the 
conunon  deliberations  of  the  Christians ;  so  that  out  of  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  the  city  communities, — ^the  Amphictyonic 
councils, — sprung  the  representative  assemblies  of  the  church 
communities — the  provincial  synods.  As  the  Christians,  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  nothing  and  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  Spirit  from  on  high,  were  used  to  begin  every  important 
business  with  prayer,  so  also  at  the  opening  of  these  assemblies, 
they  prepared  themselves  for  the  public  deliberations  by  uniting 
in  prayer  to  Him  who  had  promised  to  enlighten  and  guide  by 
his  Spirit  his  faithful  disciples,  when  they  cast  themselves  wholly 
on  him,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  wherever  they  were  as- 
sembled in  his  name.^ 

It  seems  that  this  regular  institution  was  at  first  objected  to 
as  an  innovation,  so  that  Tertullian  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
stand  forth  as  its  advocate.'  Tct  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
Church  decided  in  favour  of  the  arrangement,  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  the  annual  provincial  synods  appear  to  have 
been  universal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  we  find  them 
observed  at  the  same  time  in  parts  of  the  Church  so  widely  remote 
from  each  other  as  Northern  Africa  and  Cappadocia.' 

*  See  the  pasnge  of  TertnlliAii,  in  a  work  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tnry  (de  jejtmiia,  c  13)  :  Aguntor  per  Ghrscias  iUa  certis  in  locis  concilia,  ex  universis 
ecclesiiSf  per  qm  et  altiora  qnsqne  in  commune  tractantar  et  ipsa  repnesentatio  totios 
nominiD  Christiani  magna  veneratione  oelebratnr. 

'  lata  solennia,  qoibna  tone  prsuens  patroctnatns  est  eermo. 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  40,  and  Firmilianos  of  Caeaarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  Cyprian^  ep.  75  :  Xe- 
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These  prorincial  synods  mighty  beyond"  a  doubt,  have  proved 
^  eminently  salutary  in  unfolding  and  purifying  the  Christian  and 
church  life,  and  indeed  did  prove  so  in  many  respects.  In  these 
common  deliberations  the  views  <rf  different  individuals  might 
mutually  correct  each  other's  errors  and  supply  each  other's  de- 
fects ;  wants,  abuses,  and  necessary  reforms,  might  be  discussed 
more  easily  and  under  more  different  points  of  view,  and  the 
communicated  experience  of  each  member  made  available  to  all. 
Certainly  also,  it  savoured  neither  of  fanaticism  nor  hierarchical 
arrogance,  if  the  delegates  and  presiding  officers  of  the  communi- 
ties, in  the  consciousness  that  they  were  assembled  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  confidently  relied  on  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  whose  or- 
gans alone  they  wished  to  be. 

But  this  confidence,  in  itself  so  right  and  so  salutary,  took  a 
false  and  mischievous  direction  when  it  ceased  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  by  the  constantly 
living  consciousness  of  the  condition  to  which  Christ  had  attached 
that  promise,  that  Christians  should  be  assembled  in  his  name. 
When,  unmindM  of  this  condition;  the  bishops  believed  they  were 
entitled  merely  as  bishops  to  rely  on  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  confidence  so  ungrounded  became  the  source  of  all  the 
self-deception  of  spiritual  pride,  that  expressed  itself  in  the  cus- 
tomary words  with  which  the  decrees  of  such  synods  were  made 
known,  "  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — "  spiritu 
sancto  suggercnte." 

The  provincial  synods,  again,  must  have  operated  as  a  check 
on  the  development  of  the  Church,  when,  instead  of  providing  for 
the  interest  of  the  communities  according  to  the  varying  wants  of 
each  point  of  time,  they  sought  to  bind  mutable  things  to  un- 
changeable laws.  Finally,  it  was  an  evil  that  the  communities 
w)ere  excluded  from  all  participation  in  these  assemblies  ;  that  at 
length  the  bishops  came  to  constitute  the  sole  power  in  them,  and 
by  the  union  which  these  synods  enabled  them  to  enter  into  with 
one  another,  made  themselves  more  powerful  every  day. 

As  the  provincial  synods  were  used  to  communicate  their  de- 
cisions on  all  important  matters  of  common  interest  to  distant 
bishops,  they  thus  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  distantly 

cessario  apad  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annoB  seniores  et  pnepositi  in  unum  conveniamus, 
ad  dispoiienda  ea,  quae  cune  nostrse  commissa  sunt. 
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separated  portions  of  the  Church  in  living  union  with  each  other, 
and  to  preserve  them  in  this  connection. 

UNION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  CHURCH  IN  ONE  WHOLE,  CLOSELY  CON- 
NECTED AND  INTER-DEPENDENT  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS.  OUTWARD 
UNITY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  AND  ITS  MODE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATION. 

Thus  from  the  unapparent  grains  of  mustard  seed,  scattered  in 
the  field  of  the  world,  sprung  up  a  tree  towering  above  all  the 
plants  of  the  earth,  and  spreading  its  branches  in  every  direction. 
Such  was  that  great  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  closely 
connected  through  all  its  scattered  parts,  was  so  distinguished  in 
its  origin,  its  course  of  development,  and  its  constitution,  from  all 
barely  human  institutions.     The  consciousness  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  body,  that  had  come  off  victorious  over  all  opposi- 
tion of  earthly  power,  and  was  destined  for  perpetuity,  must  have 
been  felt  with  the  more  liveliness  and  power  by  pagans,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  been  familiar  only  with  the  political  and  earthly  bond 
of  union,  but  never  had  a  presentiment  of  such  a  spiritual  and 
moral  tie  binding  men  together  as  members  of  the  same  heavenly 
community.     Still  stronger  and  more  elevated  must  this  con- 
sciousness have  become  in  times  of  persecution,  when  outward 
force  tried  in  vain  to  sunder  this  connection.     With  good  right 
might  the  Christians  attach  importance  even  to  this  unity  in  its 
outward  manifestion,  even  to  this  intimate  external  connection, 
as  serving  to  represent  that  higher  life,  in  the  fellowship  of  which 
all  were  as  one,  and  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  this  outward  fellowship  of  the  church  life,  they  experienced 
the  blessed  effects  of  the  inward  fellowship  of  God's  invisible 
kingdom;  and  to  preserve  this  unity  entire,  they  entered  into 
conflict  with  two  different  parties — those  idealistic  sects,  which 
threatened  to  sever  the  inward  bond  of  fellowship  itself — the 
bond  of  faith;  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  Church  the  old 
distinction  between  a  religion  for  the  educated  and  refined,  and 
a  popular  faith  (rrhrti  and  yvStf/;),  and,  as  was  justly  charged 
upon   them  by  Clement   of  Alexandria,   to  divide  the  Church 
into  a  multitude  of  Theosophic  schools;'  and  next,  those  men 

^  For  the  words  of  Gemens,  see  St.  1.  yii.  p.  755 :  Av;^«vrj  «'^«/rr«W«i  lucr^tCrif 
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who,  blindod  by  self-will  or  passion,  brought  in  divisions  on  the 
ground  of  mere  outward  differences,  while  in  faith  they  continued 
to  agree  with  the  rest. 

But  the  conflict  arising  out  of  a  genuine  Christian  interest,  and 
aimed  against  some  one-sided  subjective  element  that  threatened 
to  dissolve  this  wholesome  unity  of  the  Church,  might  easily  mis- 
lead to  another  extreme, — an  undue  estimation  of  externals, — of 
the  existing  church  forms,  with  which  at  first  this  unity  was 
closely  knit.     Since  that  outward  unity  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
not  barely  outward,  but  the  image  and  expression  of  the  unity 
within,  and  in  this  connection  exhibited  itself  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  experience ;  men  could  the  more  easily  suffer 
themselves,  in  this  polemic  attitude,  to  be  so  misled  as  to  con- 
found in  their  conceptions,  things  which  had  been  fused  together 
in  each  one's  feelings  and  experience,  and  to  consider  them  as  in- 
separably connected.     Thus  the  conception  of  the  Church  and  its 
necessary  unity  was  thrown  outward  (verausserlichte  sich.)     This 
outward  church  became  the  original  one  for  the  religious  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  this  its  outward  form,  the  only  possible  medium 
of  fellowship  with  Christ.     That  which  in  all  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  formed  itself  outwardly  from  within,  was  transferred  to 
this  fellowship,  mediated  by  means  of  a  determined  outward  or- 
ganism, in  certain  visible  forms, — and  so  the  inner  and  the  out- 
ward, the  invisible  and  the  visible,  inseparably  fused  together. 
I  This  association  of  the  Christian  consciousness  we  may  perceive 
already  in  a  writer  as  early  as  IrensBUS.  who  defines,  in  the  first 
place,  the  conception  of  the  Church  subsisting  under  this  deter- 
minate form  of  constitution,  and  then  puts  down  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  something  first  derived  from,  and  mediated 
by,  the  former,  when  he  begins  by  saying,  "  TTbi  ecclesia,  ibi  et 
Sgiritus  Dei,"  and  then  first  adds, "  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  eccle- 
sia."^     An  entirely  different  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the 
Church  and  its  necessary  unity  would  have  presented  itself,  by 
reversing  the  order  of  these  propositions.     "  It  is  only  at  the 
breast  of  the  Church,"  as  Irenaeus  says,  "  that  one  can  be  nursed 
to  life.     He  who  takes  not  refuge  in  the  Church  cannot  partake 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  who  separates  himself  from  this  Church 
renounces  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit."     Such  are  the  pro- 

L.  iii.  c24,  §1. 
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positions  grounded  in  that  association  of  ideas.  It  is  true,  Iren- 
9BU8  has  in  his  mind  simply  such  opponents  of  the  Church  as, 
hy  unchristian  doctrine  and  temper,  by  selfish  interests,  had  ex- 
cluded themselves  from  the  fellowship  of  the  divine  life.^  Not 
without  good  and  sufficient  reason  could  he  complain  of  those 
*<  who,  from  friyolous  causes,  divided,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lay, 
annihilated  the  great  and  glorious  body  of  Christ.*"  With  great 
truth,  doubtless,  could  he  say  of  them,  that  it  was  utterly  out  of 
their  power  to  occasion  as  much  good  as  they  had  done  evil 
through  the  divisions  excited  by  their  means.  But  the  position 
held  by  Irenssus  might  easily  lead  to  the  mistake  of  imputing  a 
bad  temper  and  purpose  to  all  those  who,  from  whatever  ten- 
dency, occasioned  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  church  system, 
excited  some  movement  or  other  in  the  Church,  and  hence,  divi- 
sions. Now  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  posi- 
tion ft*om  the  Old,  is  the  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  from  within  man's  spirit,  so  we  may  recognise  in  this  making 
outward  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  this  notion  of  the  outward 
church  as  an  indispensable  mediation,  that  same  confounding  to- 
gether of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  positions,  which  we  wore 
forced  to  recognise  before,  in  the  notions  of  the  priesthood  and  of 
the  Clems.  Indeed,  both  are  necessarily  connected ;  for  the  exist- 
ence and  propagation  of  the  Church  was,  in  fact,  to  depend  on 
the  priesthood  and  its  connection  with  Christ,  of  which  the  priest- 
hood was  to  be  the  medium.  To  the  priesthood  was  added  after- 
wards the  episcopal  system,  as  the  outward  mediation  and  founda- 
tion of  the  outward  church  unity, — a  new  step  in  the  progress  of 
Theocracy  made  outward,  whose  deep-reaching  consequences  must 
ever  go  on  unfolding  themselves  more  widely. 

In  bringing  the  episcopal  system  to  its  completion,  we  have 
seen  the  important  part  acted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
Not  less  important  was  his  agency  in  this  process  of  .converting 
the  Church  into  an  outward  system  of  mediation,  and  confounding 
together  the  Old  and  New  Testament  positions  generally.  In  this 
regard,  his  work,  De  unitate  ecclesiie,  written  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  amidst  the  divisions  with  which  he  had  to  con- 

'  SemetipBoe  fraodant  a  yita  per  sententiam  malam  et  operationem  pessimani. 

'  L.  IT.  C  33,  §  7  :    Ajc  fiutt^kt  xmi  rv^wwaif  aWimf.  r*  fAtyai  »ai  iv}«^«r  r^/»«r  tw 
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tend,  constitutes  an  epoch.  This  book  contains  a  remarkable  mix- 
ture of  the  true  with  the  false,  arising  from  that  outward  yiew  of 
the  Church  ;  and  we  shall  recognise,  in  much  that  he  says,  only 
the  pure  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  we  strip 
away  from  it  that  outward  notion,  and  understand  it  after  a  more 
inward  sense ;  when  we  apply  to  the  propositions  he  lays  down 
the  distinction  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church.  We  shall 
then  find  in  this  work  much  that  is  true,  directed  against  a  self- 
seeking,  insulating  tendency,  that  breaks  loose  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  fellowship  of  life,  of  which  the  foundation  is  Christ. 
We  need  only  to  apply  what  he  says  of  the  outward  relation  to 
a  determinate  visible  form  of  manifestation  of  the  Church,  to 
that  inner  relation  to  the  community  of  holy  men  subsisting  in 
union  with  Christ  its  head,  whence  the  divine  life  flows  forth  to 
the  collective  body  of  all  the  members ;  which  community,  we  must 
admit,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  determinate  form  of  con- 
stitution. "  Try  to  pluck  away  his  beams  from  the  sun,"  says 
Cyprian,  "  the  unity  of  the  light  cannot  be  so  dirided  asunder. 
Break  away  the  twig  from  the  tree,  it  cannot  pfoduce  fruit.  Cut 
ofi*  the  stream  from  its  fountain,  it  becomes  dry.  Just  so  the 
Church,  interpenetrated  by  the  light  of  the  Lord,  sends  its  rays 
through  the  whole  world.  Yet  the  light  which  is  thus  difiused  in 
all  directions,  is  one.  In  the  lap  of  that  Church  we  were  born ; 
we  are  nourished  by  its  milk,  and  quickened  by  its  spirit.  What- 
ever breaks  itself  off*  from  the  original  stock,  when  thus  apart  by 
itself,  cannot  breathe  and  live.'*  But  all  this,  which  is  in  itself 
true,  Cyprian  referred  exclusively  to  the  determinate  Church, 
connected, — by  means  of  the  bishops,  its  foundation  pillars,  as 
the  successors  of  the  apostles  and  inheritors  of  their  spiritual 
power, — with  these  apostles,  and  through  them  with  Christ.  His 
chain  of  ideas  is  this  :  Christ  communicated  to  the  apostles,  the 
apostles  to  the  bishops  by  ordination,^  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  by  the  succession  of  bishops,  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whence  alone  all  religious  acts  can  receive  their  eflScacy,  is 
extended,  through  the  channel  of  this  outward  transmission,  to 
all  times.  Thus  is  preserved,  in  this  organism  of  the  Church, 
ever  unfolding  itself  with  a  living  progression,  that  divine  life. 

See  on  its  original  form  and  slgnificancjj  mj  History  of  the  Planting,  &c  vol.  L 
p.  213. 
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which,  flowing  from  the  fountain-head  through  this  point  of  me- 
diation, is  thus  distributed  to  all  the  members  united  with  the 
organic  whole ;  and  whoeyer  breaks  off  his  outward  connection 
with  this  outward  organism,  does,  by  so  doing,  exclude  himself 
from  participating  in  that  diyine  life,  and  from  the  way  to  salva- 
tion. No  one,  by  himself  alone,  can,  by  faith  in  the  Sayiour,  have  / 
any  share  in  the  divine  life  that' flows  from  him  ;  no  one  can,  by  * 
this  faith  alone,  secure  to  himself  all  the  blessings  of  GK)d's  king- 
dom ;  but  all  this  remains  necessarily  mediated  through  these 
organs  and  the  connection  with  them — ^the  connection  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church  derived  from  Christ  through  the  succession  of  bishops. 
This  outward  view  of  the  Church,  however,  where  it  had  pro- 
gressed so  far,  called  forth  a  reaction,  in  the  effort  after  a  more 
spiritual  understanding  of  its  idea,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ 
himself.  A  class  of  persons,  perhaps  laymen,^  arose  in  opposi- 
tion to  Cyprian,  who  appealed  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  that 
"  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there 
he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them''  (Matth.  xviii.  20) ;  every  asso- 
ciation of  true  believers,  then,  was  a  church.  But  Cyprian  styled 
such  as  urged  this  objection,  corrupters  of  the  Gospel.  He  accused 
them  of  rending  these  words  from  their  connection,  and  hence 
giving  them  a  false  explanation.  He  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Christ  had  just  before  established  harmony  among 
believers,  the  union  of  hearts  in  love,  as  the  condition  to  which 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was  annexed.  He  then  proceeded  to 
argue  :*  "  But  how  is  it  possible  for  that  person  to  agree  with  any 
indiridual,  who  does  not  agree  with  the  body  of  the  Church  itself? 
How  can  two  or  three  be  assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who 
are  separated  from  Christ  and  his  Gospel  V  He  looks  in  vain  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  this  promise  in  men,  who,  from 
leaning  to  the  side  of  their  own  opinions,  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  ;  for  they  were  the  authors  of  the  schism, — the 

^  Cyprimn  describes  them  thns  :  Neo  se  quidam  vana  interpretatione  decipiant,  qnod 
dixerit  Dominus  :  Ubiconqne  faeriiit  dao  ant  tres  collect!  in  nomine  meo,  ego  cum  iis 
sam.    Cormptores  eyangelii  atqoe  interpretes  falsi.     See  next  note. 

'  Extrema  ponunt  et  snperiora  pneterennt,  partis  memores  et  partem  snbdole  com- 
primentes.  Ut  ipsi  ab  ecdesia  scissi  sunt,  ita  capitoli  nnias  sententiam  scindunt.  — 
Unanimitatem  prios  posnit,  concordiam  pacts  ante  prsraisit,  nt  conreniat  nobis,  fidcU- 
ter  et  firmiter  docnit.  Qaomodo  aatem  potest  ei  cnm  aliqno  convenire,  cni  cam  corpore 
ipsios  ecdesiiB  non  convenit  ?  Qnomodo  possant  dno  ant  tres  in  nomine  Cbristi  coliigi, 
quo6  constat  a  Christo  et  ab  ejus  evangelic  separari  ? 
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Church  had  not  separated  itself  from  them.^  But  who  is  the  in- 
fallible judge  of  men's  inward  disposition,  so  as  to  infer  with  cer^ 
tainty,  from  their  outward  conduct  towards  a  church,  not  always 
free  from  blemish,  that  such  a  temper  exists ;  where  ignorance 
and  misapprehension  are  quite  possible,  and  right  and  wrong,  in 
the  struggle  between  the  parties,  tnay  he  on  both  sides  1 

The  Church  once  conceived  as  wholly  outward,  it  must  also  be 
conceived  as  having  a  necessary  outward  unity  ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple established,  it  came  next  to  be  thought  necessary  to  settle 
on  some  outward  representation  of  this  outward  unity,  at  some 
one  determinate  point.  This  was  at  first  a  thing  wholly  vague 
and  undefined ;  but  it  was  the  germ  from  where  sprang  the  papal 
monarchy  of  the  middle  age. 

Now  it  was,  without  doubt,  not  an  accidental  circimistance, 
that  the  Apostle  Peter,  rather  than  any  other  one  of  the  apostles, 
became  the  representative  of  this  unity  for  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  Western  Church.  For  on  him  had  been  bestowed,  in 
virtue  of  his  peculiar  natural  character,  ennobled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  more  particularly  the  charisma  of  church  government. 
This  gift  Christ  claimed  for  the  development  of  the  first  commu* 
nity,  when  he  named  him  the  Man  of  Rock,  and  made  him  the 
Man  of  Bock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church.  Tet  he  said 
this  not  to  that  Peter  with  whom  the  human  passed  for  more  than 
the  divine, — not  to  that  Peter  whom  he  called  rather  a  Satan  ; 
but  to  the  one  who  had  uttered  the  powerful  witness  of  him  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  uttered  this,  that  one 
to  whom  he  could  say,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  have 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  in  heaven."  That 
peculiar  charisma  procured  for  this  apostle  the  position  he  as- 
sumed in  speaking  and  acting  in  the  nainc  of  all  who  composed 
the  first  community  of  Christians.*  Yet  with  all  this  was  by  no 
means  conceded  to  him  a  preference  and  precedence  over  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.  Of  any  rank,  indeed,  of  one  above  another,  the 
question  generally  was  never  to  be  raised  among  them.  Every 
assumption  of  that  kind  He  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  severely  rebuked ;  (Luke  xxii.  24.)  The  orfly 
contention  was  to  be  a  mutual  strife  of  each  to  serve  the  other. 

^  Non  enim  nos  ab  illis,  sed  Uli  a  nobis  recesserunt. 

'  Sec  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  505|  et  seq. 
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There  were  three  apostles  whom  Christ,  by  virtue  of  their  per- 
sonal traits  of  character,  distinguished  aboTe  the  rest ;  Peter  was 
only  one  of  these.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  particular  charisma, 
and  his  peculiar  position  which  depended  on  this.  As  Peter  was 
the  Man  of  Bock,  working  outwardly ;  so  John  possessed  that 
charisma  by  yirtue  of  which  he  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  pene- 
trated most  deeply  into  his  being,  and  into  the  matter  of  his  dis- 
courses. As  his  own  peculiar  charisma  and  position  caused  Peter 
first  to  appear  prominent  at  the  founding  of  the  Church ;  so  his 
own  charisma  and  position  caused  John  to  retreat  more  out  of 
view,  acting  no  prominent  part  until  a  later  period,  when  it  be- 
came important  to  reconcile  the  oppositions  that  had  arisen,  to 
restore  peace  among  the  conflicting  elements,  to  tranquillize  and 
establish  the  communities  when  fallen  into  commotions.  The 
great  apostle  to  the  Oentiles  maintained,  in  a  manner  the  most 
decided,  his  apostolic  independence  against  that  Jewish  principle, 
estimating  everything  by  a  standard  of  outwardness,  which  sub- 
sequently, under  another  form,  mixed  itself  in  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church ;  and  Paul  could  say  of  himself,  that  grace 
had  effected  more  by  him  than  by  all  the  others. 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  idea  of  a  primacy 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  had  nothing  to  fix  on  but  a  misunderstanding 
as  well  of  the  position  assigned  him  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  church  development,  as  also  of  the  particular  predicates 
which  were  given  to  him ;  although  it  had  its  good  ground,  that 
this  peculiar  talent  centered  precisely  in  him. 

In  his  work  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  Cyprian  justly  ob- 
serves, that  all  the  apostles  had  received  fVom  Clirist  the  same 
dignity  and  the  same  power  wiUi  Peter ;  but  he  supposes  that  in 
one  passage,  however,  Christ  bestows  this  power  on  Peter  in  par- 
ticular,— says  of  him  in  particular,  that  on  him  he  will  build  his 
Church, — ogives  it  in  charge  to  him  in  particular  to  feed  his  sheep 
— for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  the  whole  development  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  priesthood  was  to  radiate  from  one  point,  and 
thus  making  clearly  evident  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  unity  of 
the  episcopal  power.  The  Apostle  Peter  appears  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  one  Church,  abiding  in  the  unity  she  de- 
rived from  the  divine  appointment,  and  of  the  one  episcopal 
power  which,  though  distributed  among  many  organs,  yet  in  its 
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origin  and  essence  is,  and  eyer  remains,  but  one.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, forsakes  the  outward  fellowship  with  the  one  visible,  Catho- 
lic Church,  tears  himself  away  from  the  representation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  connected  by  divine  appointment  with  the 
person  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
suppose  he  continues  still  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  when  he  forsakes  the  cathedra  Petri,  on  which  the  CTiurch 
was  founded  1  * 

But  even  allowing  that  the  Apostle  Peter  might  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  still  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  an  individual  representative  of  this  kind  must 
continue  to  exist  in  the  Church  through  every  age.  Still  less 
does  it  follow,  that  this  individual  representative  must  be  con- 
nected particularly  with  the  Roman  Church;  for  although  the 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  visited  the  Church  at  Rome 
cannot,  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  be  called  in  question,  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  the  founder  of  this  Church,  and 
that  he  was  never,  in  any  special  sense,  its  presiding  officer. 
This  Church  could  with  as  little  propriety  be  called  the  cathedra 
Petri,  as  the  cathedra  Pauli.  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  seem  to 
be  aware,  indeed,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  its  founders,  that 
they  gave  it  a  bishop,  and  honoured  it  by  their  martyrdom.  But 
that  the  Roman  Church  held  a  prominence,  as  the  cathedra  Petri, 
over  all  other  apostolic  churches,  they  still  remain  ignorant.  Yet 
as  the  idea  of  an  outward  unity  of  the  Church  could  suggest  the 
notion  of  an  outward  individual  representative  of  that  unity,  so 
the  recognition  of  such  a  historical  representation  might  easily 
pass  out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  world,  so  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  church  unity  at  a  determinate  point  came  to  be  considered 
not  barely  as  a  thing  once  existing y  but  as  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  in  all  times.  And  as  it  was  no  accidental 
thing  that  the  apostle  had  been  made  the  representative  of  the 
church  guidance,  so  too  was  it  no  accidental  thing  that  men, 
when  once  impelled  to  seek  for  such  an  outward  representation 

1  Some  trace  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  above  passages  relating  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  maj  be  found  even  in  Tertullian.  Prsescript.  hsret.  c.  22  :  **  Latuit  aliquid 
Petmm  ledificands  ecclesis  Petrum  diotum,  dayes  regni  coelomm  consecutnm  et  sol- 
vendi  et  alligandi  in  coDlis  et  in  terris  potestatem  ?"  This  language  shews  that  he  was 
not  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  book,  as  is  evident  hj  comparing  it  with  what  he 
wrote  when  a  Montanist,  m  his  book  de  Fudicitia,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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of  the  church  unity  for  all  times,  transferred  this  dignity  pre- 
cisely to  the  Church  of  the  great  city  which  was  called  to  rule  in 
the  world.  As  most  of  the  western  communities  were  used  to 
regard  the  Roman  Church  as  their  mother,  their  ecclesia  apos- 
tolica,  to  whose  authority  they  especially  appealed ;  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  naming  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Soman  Church, 
and  to  trace  back  the  tradition  of  the  Soman  Church  to  him ;  and 
as  Some  was  once  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  it  so 
happened  that  men  began  to  consider  the  Roman  Church  as  the 
cathedra  Petri,  and  to  apply  what  had  been  said  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  as  the  representative  of  the  church  unity,  to  this  cathedra 
Petri.  In  the  making  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  Church, 
from  which  this  form  of  the  outward  presentation  of  its  unity 
gradually  shaped  itself,  the  way  was  already  prepared  for  the 
conversion  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  "city'*  into  this 
spiritual  form ;  which  moreover  contained  the  germ  to  the  secu- 
larizing of  Christ's  kingdom. 

In  Cyprian  we  find  this  transference  already  complete.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  may  serve  not  only  those  passages  in  his  book  de  uni- 
tate  ecclesia,  where  the  reading  is  disputed  ;*  in  an  uncontroverted 
passage,  ep.  55  ad  Cornel.,  he  styles  the  Roman  Church  the  "  Petri 
cathedra,  ecclesia  principalis,  undo  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est." 

Without  doubt,  this  idea  was  still  very  obscure  and  vague ; 
but  a  false  principle  once  established,  the  more  vague  the  notion, 
the  more  room  would  be  left  for  introducing  new  meanings,  and 
extracting  new  inferences.  In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops 
this  idea  seems  early  to  have  obtained  a  more  fixed  and  definite 
shape ;  and  here  the  Roman  love  of  empire  seems  early  to  have 

^  Though,  in  the  ptssage  from  Cyprian,  "  Qui  ecdesie  renititur  et  resistit  [qui  ca- 
thedram  Petri,  super  quern  fundata  est  ecclesia,  deserit],  in  ecclesia  se  esse  confidit?'* 
the  suspected  clause,  here  included  in  brackets,  were  genuine,  yet  it  would  not  follow, 
that,  in  this  particular  inttcmee,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  cathedra  Petri  subsisting  at  his 
time  in  the  Roman  Church ;  but  the  phrases,  "  ecclesis  reuiti,**  and  *<  cathedram  Petri 
deserere,"  might  rather,  according  to  the  connection,  be  wholly  co-ordinate ;  so  that  he 
would  say,  he  who  breaks  his  connection  with  the  one  only  church,  does  by  that  very 
act  attack  the  representation  of  the  church  unity  which  had  been  attached  by  Christ  him- 
self to  the  person  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  llie  whole  apostolic  and  episcopal  fulness  of 
authority  as  one,  although  manifesting  itself  through  different  organs,  appears  to  him  to 
be  represented  in  the  spiritual  power  transferred  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  The  entire  epis- 
oopatus,  or  the  cathedra  of  all  the  bishops  oonceired  as  one  =  the  cathedra  Petri, — henoo 
to  renounce  obedience  to  the  bishops  is  the  same  as  to  attack  the  cathedra  Petri. 
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insinuated  itself  into  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  spiritual  dress. 

Far  back  we  obserre  already  in  the  Koman  bishops  traces  of 
the  assumption,  that  to  them,  as  successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
belonged  a  peculiar  and  ultimate  authority  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes ;  that  the  cathedra  Petri  must  take  precedence  of  all  other 
apostolic  churches,  as  the  source  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Such 
an  assumption  was  shewn  by  the  Bcnnan  bishop  Victor,  when, 
about  the  year  190,  he  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  on  account  of  some  trifling  dispute  relating  to  mere  ex- 
ternals.^ In  the  Montanistic  writings  of  Tertullian  we  find  indi- 
cations, shewing  that  the  Roman  bishops  issued  peremptory  edicts 
on  ecclesiastical  matters;  endeayoured  to  make  themselves  con- 
sidered as  the  bishops  of  bishops — episcopos  episcoporum ;  *  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  their  '*  ante- 
cessores.'" 

After  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  bishop  Ste- 
phanus  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  same  spirit  of 
hierarchical  arrogance  as  his  predecessor  Victor.  It  was  his 
wish,  too,  in  a  dispute  by  no  means  important,^  to  obtrude  the 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  on  all  other  churches  as  an  un- 
alterable and  decisiye  law ;  and  he  excommunicated  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Africa,  which  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  rule.* 

But  it  was  far  from  being  the  case  that  these  assumptions  of 
the  Roman  bishops  could  penetrate  eyen  through  the  Western 
Church — to  say  nothing  here  of  the  reaction  they  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  freer  tendencies  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
first-named  dispute,  the  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  arrogant  language  of  Victor,  maintained  their  own 
principles,  and  set  oyer  against  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 

^  The  dispute  about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  of  which  mcDtion  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

'  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  1 :  Audio,  ediotum  esse  propositum  et  quidem  peremp- 
torium ;  pontifex  soilioet  maximus,  quod  est  episcopus  episcoporum,  edicit. 

'  Tertullian.  de  yirg.  velandis. 

^  The  dispute  about  the  Talidity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics,  also  to  be  no- 
tioed  elsewhere. 

'  Nihil  innoretur  nisi  quod  traditum  est, — he  declared,— se  per  suocessionem  cathe- 
dram  Petri  habere.    pTprian.  ep.  74  et  75. 
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Church  the  tradition  of  their  own  sedes  apostolicae.  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons/  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  seyerely 
rebaked  his  unchristian  arrogance,  although  agreeing  with  him  as 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  disapproved  of  his  attempt  to  obtrude 
one  form  of  church  life  on  all  the  communities ;  and  declared  that 
nothing  was  required  but  unity  in  faith  and  in  lore ;  and  that  this, 
instead  of  being  disturbed  by  differences  in  respect  to  outward 
things,  did  but  shine  forth  through  these  differences  with  the 
greater  strength.  He  recognised  the  right  of  all  the  communities 
in  such  matters,  to  act  freely  and  independently,  according  to  their 
own  ancient  usage.  He  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  tradition 
of  a  single  determinate  church  the  fact,  that  tradition  often 
originates  in,  and  is  propagated  by,  simplicity  and  ignorance.' 
Although  Cyprian,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  looked  upon  the 
Boman  Church  as  really  the  cathedra  Petri,  and  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  outward  church  unity,  yet  he  was  far  from  inferring 
thence  the  right  of  this  church  to  determine  all  matters  of  church 
controversy.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  with  firmness  and 
energy,  the  independent  right  of  the  individual  bishops  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  churches  according  to  their  own  principles ; 
and  he  carried  through  what  he  recognised  as  right,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  communicating  to 
Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
of  the  above-mentioned  controversies,  the  principles  of  the  North 
African  Church,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  accord  with  the  Roman 
usages,  he  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  as  one  colleague, 
conscious  of  an  equality  of  dignity  and  of  rights,  addresses  another : 
"  In  virtue  of  our  equal  dignity,"  says  he,  "  and  in  unfeigned 
love,  we  iiave  imparted  these  things  to  you,  dearest  brother ;  for 
we  hope,  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  piety  and  truth,  will  also, 
in  accordance  with  your  own  true  faith  and  true  piety,  be  pleasing 
to  you.  We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  many  are  reluctant 
to  part  with  the  opinions  they  have  once  imbibed,  and  slow  to 
change  their  principles ;  but  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  without 
violating  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace  binding  them  to  their  col- 
leagues, cling  to  many  peculiarities  which  have  become  customary 

*  Euseb.  1.  ▼.  c.  24. 
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among  them.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  we  put  no  restraint,  we  im- 
pose no  law,  on  any  man;  since  each  presiding  officer  of  a  commu- 
nity has,  in  the  management  of  these  matters,  his  own  free  will,  and 
is  accountable  for  his  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Lord  alone."* 

After  the  violent  declarations  which  ensued  from  the  Roman 
bishop,  he  continued  to  avow  the  same  principle  before  a  council 
of  more  than  eighty  of  the  bishops  of  North  Africa,  iuYiting  each 
of  them  to  express  his  own  views  with  freedom ;  '*  for  no  one,*' 
said  he,  "  should  make  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops."  When 
Stephanus  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Roman  tradi- 
tion, and  spoke  against  innovations,  Cyprian  replied,'  that  it  was 
rather  Stephanus  himself  who  made  the  innovations,  and  broke 
away  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  "  Whence  then,"  he  says, 
"  comes  that  tradition  1  Is  it  derived  from  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
and  from  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  or  from  the  instructions 
and  the  letters  of  the  apostles  ?  Custom,  which  has  crept  in 
among  some  unawares,  ought  not  to  hinder  the  truth  from  prevail- 
ing and  triumphing ;  for  custom  without  truth  is  only  inveterate 
error." '  He  finely  remarks,  "  that  it  is  no  more  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Soman  bishop  than  of  any  other  man,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
corrected  when  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  bishop  ought  not  only 
to  teach  but  to  learn,  for  he  becomes  even  the  better  teacher  who 
is  daily  adding  to  his  knowledge,  and  making  progress,  by  the 
correction  of  his  errors."  Firmilianus  also,  the  bishop  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  in  expressing  his  agreement  with  Cyprian,  declared 
himself  quite  strongly  against  the  unchristian  behaviour  of  Ste- 
phanus, who  forbade  the  Roman  Church  to  receive  the  delegates 
of  the  North  African  Church  into  their  houses.  He  considered 
it  a  reproach  that  one  who  boasted  of  being  the  successor  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  on  whom  was  built  the  unity  of  the  Church,  should 
rend  that  unity  by  his  uncharitable  and  arrogant  proceedings. 
In  opposition  to  the  alleged  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church,  he 
produced  the  tradition  of  other  ancient  churches,  as  also  doctrinal 


^  Qaa  in  re  nee  noa  vim  cuiqnam  facimns  aut  legem  damns,  qnando  habeat  in  ecde- 
sis  administratione  voluntatis  sua  arbitrium  libemm  nnusqaisque  propositus,  rationem 
actus  sni  Domino  redditnrus. 

•  Ep.  74,  ad  Pompej. 

*  Nee  consuetndo,  qua  apnd  qnosdam  obrepserat,  impedire  debet,  quominns  Veritas 
prsevaleat  et  vincat ;  nam  consnetudo  sine  veritate  vetustas  erroris  est. 
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reasons  ;  and  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  did  not  obscrre,  in  all 
points,  the  original  tradition,  and  appealed  in  vain  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostles,  he  adduces  the  fact,  that  in  many  church 
matters,  they  departed  from  the  customs  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  ancient  apostolical  churches;^  yet  notwith- 
standing all  these  differences,  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  never  been  disturbed.* 

On  another  and  earlier  occasion,  Cyprian  had  already  shewn 
how  far  he  was  from  yielding  to  the  Roman  bishops  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  and  from  countenancing  them  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  Basilides  and  Martialis,  two  Spanish  bishops,  had 
been  deposed  by  a  synod,  because  they  were  lihellaticiy  and  for 
other  offences ;  and  it  is  said,  they  acknowledged  themselves  the 
validity  of  their  sentence.  In  the  place  of  Basilides,  a  successor 
had  already  been  chosen  by  the  provincial  bishops,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  church  over  which  he  had  presided.  The  two 
deposed  bishops,  however,  had  recourse  to  Stephanus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter,  assuming  a  supreme  judicatory  power, 
reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  court,  and  re- 
stored them  both  to  their  office ;  whether  it  was  that  he  found 
good  reasons  for  so  doing  in  what  they  alleged  in  their  own  justi- 
fication, or  that  there  was  already  a  strong  inclination  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  take  part  with  those  that  appealed  to  its  juris- 
diction. A  contest  now  arose  in  Spain  on  the  question  whether 
the  first  or  the  second  sentence  should  be  respected,  and  the  com- 
munities of  North  Africa  were  applied  to  for  their  opinion.  The 
North  African  Synod  at  Carthage,  in  whose  name  Cyprian  re- 
plied, did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
bishop  was  without  force,  and  strongly  charged  the  Spanish 
Churches  not  to  suffer  the  two  unworthy  bishops  to  continue  in 
office.  Into  the  question,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  was  justi- 
fied in  prosecuting  such  a  judicial  examination,  Cyprian  did  not 
enter ;  but  he  declared  without  farther  discussion  the  unjust 
sentence,  resting  as  it  did  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  void. 
"The  regular  ordination,*'  he  observed*  (meaning  of  the  succes- 

>  Ep.  75. 

'  Eos  autem,  qui  Romae  sunt,  non  ea  in  omnibus  obsarvare,  qua  sunt  ab  origine 
tradita,  et  frnstra  apostolonim  aaotoritatem  prat^ndere. 
•  Ep.  68. 
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Bor  to  the  deposed  bishop  Basilides),  "  cannot  be  rendered  null, 
because  Basilides,  after  his  offences  were  discovered,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  too  by  himself,  went  to  Borne,  and  deceived  our 
colleague  Stephanus,  who  was  at  a  distance,  and  not  acquainted 
with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  so  that  he  who  had  been 
deposed  by  a  just  sentence,  fraudulently  contrived  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  office.  Perhaps  the  mortification  which  the  ambitious, 
hierarchical  views  of  Stephanus  experienced  on  this  occasion — al- 
though in  other  respects  Cyprian  speaks  of  him  with  great  mode- 
ration— ^had  much  influence  in  deciding  him  to  the  obstinate  stand 
which  he  took  in  the  later  controversy,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken. 

CHURCH   DISCIPLINE. — EXCLUSION   FROM   THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF 
THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH. — RE-ADMISSION  TO  THE  SAME. 

As  the  founder  of  the  Church  had  foretold,  the  process  of  its 
y  development  could  be  none  other  than  a  process  of  refining,  re- 

newed over  and  over  again.  The  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  and 
perfectly  holy  Church  could  not  be  realized  in  the  earthly  course 
of  its  history ; — ^for  the  life  communicated  by  Christ  to  humanity 
can  be  sustained  and  transmitted  only  in  a  never-ceasing  conflict 
with  the  power  of  sin,  which  resists  the  current  of  that  life  from 
without,  and  even  threatens  to  mix  in  and  disturb  it  with  its  own 
impurities.  The  Church  itself  which  truly  answers  to  its  concep- 
tion, the  Church  of  the  regenerate  and  sanctified,  continues  ever 
to  be  inwardly  affected  by  the  reactions  of  this  principle  of  sin 
never  wholly  overcome ;  and  hence  in  continual  need  of  cleansing. 
But  this  Church,  though  represented  in  a  visible  form,  is  yet  in 
its  essence  invisible ;  and  to  this  its  visible  appearance  various 
elements  become  attached,  partaking  in  no  respect  of  that  inner 
essence ; — and  there  are  no  sure  and  certain  marks  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  separate  from  one  another  these  heterogeneous  com- 
ponents. Manifold  are  the  gradations  through  which  the  tran- 
sition is  made  from  the  true  Church  to  the  opposite  world,  which 
strives  to  draw  her  into  itself  and  to  transform  her  by  its  own 
spirit ;  a  thing  impossible,  unless  she  enter  herself  into  such  a 
union.  Hence  the  sifting  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  which  can 
be  accomplished  by  no  human  tribunal,  and  which  strives  prema- 
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turely  to  sever  the  threads  of  historical  development  ordained  and 
surely  guided  hy  Divine  Wisdom,  and  would  hinder  the  very  work 
of  the  Church  itself  to  reform  the  world,  must  he  left  to  a  high^ 
judgment,  and  can  only  take  place  after  the  threads  of  history 
have  mn  their  appointed  course. 

But  the  Church,  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  and  immixed  as 
yet  with  the  state,  might  bring  about,  if  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  c€r- 
tain  separation — so  as  to  exclude  from  herself  the  manifestly 
foreign  elements,  shewing  themselves  to  be  such  by  marks  not  to 
be  mistaken;  indeed,  the  Jewish  synagogues  had  before  exer- 
cised a  di^iplinary  judgment  of  this  kind  over  their  members. 
The  early  communities  were  thus  to  seek  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  infection  of  pagan  immorality,  and  thereby  practi- 
cally to  bear  witness,  that  the  mere  confession  of  faith  made  no 
man  a  Christian ;  that  whoever  contradicted  by  his  daily  living 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  OuHistian 
brother. 

Hence  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  Christian  communities  to 
be  not  merely  justified,  but  bound  to  eject  such  unworthy 
members  from  their  body.  With  all  pagans^  the  Christians 
might  eat,  and  stand  in  every  social  relation ;  but  with  such 
apostate  brethren,  they  were  to  avoid  all  manner  of  intercourse, 
for  the  purpose  of  practically  shewing  them,  that  they  could  no 
longer  claim  the  title  of  Christian  brethren.  It  was  from  this 
point  of  view  that  Tertullian  could  now  say  to  the  pagans: 
"  Those  who  are  no  Christians  are  wrongly  so  called;  such  in  truth 
take  no  part  in  our  religious  assemblies ;  such  receive  not  with 
us  the  communion ;  they  have  by  their  sins  become  yours  again, 
since  we  hold  not  even  common  intercourse  with  those  whom  your 
cruelty  has  forced  to  denial ;  although  we  should  certainly  be 
likely  to  tolerate  amongst  us  more  easily  those  who  through  con- 
straint than  those  who  have  voluntarily  deserted  the  principles  of 
our  religion.  Besides,  it  is  without  reason  you  call  those  Chris- 
tians who  are  not  recognised  as  such  by  the  Christians,  who  can- 
not deny  their  own."* 

But  the  Church  was  designed  also  to  be  an  institution  for 
training  ;  it  was  not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  fallen. 
By  this  very  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  brethren,  the 

^  Ad  nation.  I.  i.  c  5. 
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fallen  members,  if  they  retained  any  susceptibility  for  better 
feelings,  were  to  be  brought  to  the  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
awakened  to  a  fruitful  repentance.  If  they  manifested  any 
such  penitence  in  their  living,  they  were  to  be  taken  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Church,  and  at  length,  after  their  repent- 
ance had  been  sufficiently  proyed,  once  more  adopted  into  the 
community.  Such  was  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In 
later  times,  various  regulations  were  gradually  introduced,  relat- 
ing to  the  cases  in  which  resort  should  be  had  to  such  exclusion 
from  the  church  fellowship ;  to  the  manner  of  life  which  the  ex- 
cluded members  ought  to  lead ;  to  the  proofs  of  remorse  and  peni- 
tence which  they  must  give,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  time  of  their 
exclusion.  All  these  points  were  differently  determined,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  nature  of  the  offences,  and  the  different 
moral  character  evinced  by  the  offenders.  Those  who  stood  in 
this  relation  to  the  community  were  made  a  particular  class,  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  pcenitentes.  Tertullian  requires  "  that 
the  inward  compunction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  also 
by  outward  acts ;  *  that  they  should  express  their  sorrow  by  their 
whole  deportment,  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  with  fast- 
ing, present  a  confession  of  their  sins  before  the  community, 
request  the  intercessions  of  all  the  Christian  brethren,  and  espe- 
cially humble .  themselves  before  the  presbyters  and  the  known 
friends  of  God."*  To  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  kept 
back  by  shame  from  making  confession  before  the  Church,  he 
says,'  "  This  may  be  grievous,  where  one  exposes  himself  to 
contempt  and  to  mockery ;  where  others  exalt  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  him  who  has  fallen.  But  in  the  midst  of  brethren  and 
fellow-servants,  where  the  hope,  fear,  joy,  pain,  and  suffering  are 
shared  in  common;  because  one  common  spirit  proceeds  from 
one  common  Lord  and  Father, — ^how  should  you  there  consider 
your  own  as  different  from  yourself?  Why  fly  from  those  to 
whom  your  grief  is  as  their  own,  as  if  they  rejoiced  over  it  ?  The 
body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffering  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
whole  body  must  share  in  the  pain  and  co-operate  towards  the  cure. 


^  Ut  non  sola  conscientia  prteferatur,  sed  aliquo  etiam  aotu  administretur.     De  poeni- 
tentia,  c.  9. 
«  L.  c.  •  h.  c.  c.  10. 


'  c  Cela.  I.  iii.  c.  51.  *  D*  poenitentU,  c.  9.  •  Cypmn,  ep.  76. 
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Where  two  are  together  there  is  the  Church ;  but  the  Church  is 
Christ.  When  you  embrace  the  knees  of  your  brother,  you  em- 
brace Christ,  you  are  a  suppliant  to  Christ.  And  so  when  they 
weep  over  you,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  supplicates  the  Father. 
Easily  is  that  ever  obtained,  which  the  Son  supplicates  of  the 
Father.'*  Origen  writes  :  *  "  The  Christians  sorrow  over  those  / 
who  have  been  overcome  by  liist,  or  any  other  noticeable  vice,  as  ' 
if  they  were  dead ;  and,  after  a  long  period,  if  they  have  given 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  they  receive  them  once 
more  to  the  standing  of  catechumens,  as  those  risen  from  the 
dead."  When  their  penitence  had  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
they  were  absolved  and  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
with  the  sign  of  blessing,  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
and  clergy. 

Salutary  as  these  regulations  might  be,  as  a  means  of  Christian 
culture,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Church,  yet  here  also 
there  was  great  danger  of  confounding  the  Inner  essence  with  the 
Outward  form,  especially  when  the  outward  notion  of  the  Church 
had  already  become  a  fundamental  principle.  Such  must  have 
been  the  case,  for  example,  when  it  was  attempted  to  confine  the 
expression  of  penitent  feelings  to  certain  uniform  signs,  and  it 
was  thought  that  in  manifesting  these  consisted  the  essence  of 
true  penitence  itself;  and  again,  when  no  distinction  was  made 
betwixt  absolution  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  Church 
teachers,  however,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  repentance,  and  to  represent  those  outward  mortifica- 
tions as  merely  signs  of  an  inward  grace.  "  When  the  man 
condemns  himsdf,"  says  Tertullian,*  "  God  acquits  him.  So  far, 
believe  me,  as  thou  sparest  not  thyself,  God  will  spare  thee." 
And  the  bishop  Firmilianus  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  says,  in 
a  letter  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  :  "  With 
us,  the  bishops  and  presbyters  meet  once  a  year  to  consult  to- 
gether for  the  recovery  by  repentance  of  fallen  brethren ;  not 
as  though  they  could  receive  from  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but 
that  they  may  by  us  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  con- 
strained to  render  a  more  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lord." '     Cyprian 
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explains  himself  thus :  *  "  We  do  not  prejudge  the  Lord's  judg- 
ment ;  so  that  if  he  find  the  sinner's  repentance  full  and  satisfac- 
tory, he  may  ratify  our  decision  ;  but  if  any  man  shall  have  de- 
myed  us  by  a  hypocritical  repentance,  then  let  Gk)d,  who  cannot 
be  mocked,  and  who  looketh  on  the  heart,  decide  with  regard  to 
that  which  we  have  failed  to  explore  to  the  bottom,  and  the  master 
correct  the  judgment  of  his  servants." 

But  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consequences  resulting 
from  that  making  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Old  Testament  yiew  of  the  priesthood,  had  here  already 
mixed  in.  Thus  the  judgment  on  an  individual  who  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  church  penance  was  reckoned  among  the 
acts  of  this  priesthood ;  and  the  full  power  of  exercising  it,  de- 
rived from  the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles. 
That  one  should  thus  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
priest,  appeared  as  an  act  of  that  humility  which  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  true  penitence.'  The  notion  took  such  a  shape,  that 
the  whole  system  of  church  penance  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
satisfaction  to  be  done  to  God.'  Perhaps  there  were  some  who 
opposed  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  outward  church  penance, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  establish  the  principle  that  all  depended 
on  the  direction  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  affections  towards  God, 
not  on  external  things.*  "We  say  perhaps^ — ^for  from  the  language 
of  Tertullian  in  combating  this  class,  from  his  own  assumed  posi- 
tion, we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  in  what  sense  that  principle 
was  understood.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  a  class  who  made  a  false  distinction  between  the  Inner  and 
the  Outward  in  the  religious  life,  and  under  the  pretext  that  all 
depended  on  the  inner  direction  of  the  affections  towards  God 
alone,  allowed  themselves  to  excuse  the  failings  of  the  outward 
life.» 

^  In  his  52d  letter  ad  Antoniim. 

'  See  the  words,  in  a  letter  of  the  Confeesors,  in  Cyprian  (ep.  26)  :  Hamilitas  atqne 
subjectio,  aliennm  de  se  expeotasse  jadiciom,  alienam  de  sao  sastinuisse  sentendam. 

'  Satisfaotio,  in  TertuDian's  book  de  Poenitentia ;  a  term  derived  from  the  ciyil  law, 
which  he  had  studied  and  practised  in  earlj  life. 

*  Sed  ajunt  quidam,  satis  Deom  habere,  si  oorde  et  animo  snspiciatnr,  licet  acta 
minus  fiat.     De  pcenitentia,  o.  6. 

^  "  Itaqne  se  salyo  metu  et  fide  peccare,"  says  Tertullian, — prone,  as  he  was,  to  infer 
evil  from  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents. 
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Connected  with  the  remarks  here  made  on  church  penance  and 
church  absolution,  must  be.  our  judgment  also  of  a  controversy 
which  arose  with  regard  to  these  matters.  Had  the  notion  of 
absolution  been  rightly  understood  as  an  announcement  of  the 
divine  forgiveness  of  sin,  always  conditioned  on  repentance  and 
faith,  instead  of  being  conrerted  into  a  judicial  act  of  the  clergy, 
a  mutual  understanding  might  have  been  easily  brought  about  on 
the  matter  of  dispute  which  we  are  now  about  to  mention.  We 
allude  to  the  controversy  between  a  milder  and  a  more  rigid  party 
on  the  subject  of  church  penance. 

All  were  agreed  in  distinguishing  those  sins  into  which  all 
Christians  might  fall  through  the  remaining  sinfulness  of  their 
nature,  and  those  which  clearly  indicated  that  the  transgressor  was 
still  liring  under  bondage  to  sin  as  an  abiding  condition ;  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  regenerate ;  that  he  had  either  neyer  attained 
to  that  condition,  or  had  again  fallen  from  it — peccata  venalia — 
and  peccata  mortalia,  or  ad  mortem.  These  terms  they  had  de- 
rived from  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John.  Among  sins  of  the  second 
class  they  reckoned,  besides  the  denial  of  Christianity,  deception, 
theft,  incontinence,  adultery,  etc.*  Now  it  was  the  principle  of 
the  milder  party,  which  gradually  became  the ,  predominant  one, 
that  tbe  Church  was  bound  to  receive  every  fallen  member  into 
whatever  sins  he  may  have  fallen — to  hold  out  to  all,  under  the 
condition  of  sincere  repentance,  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
At  least,  in  the  hour  of  death,  absolution  and  tbe  communion 
should  be  granted  to  those  who  manifested  true  repentance.  The 
other  party  would  never  consent  to  admit  again  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  such  has  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins 
of  the  latter  class.  Such  persons,  said  they,  have  once  despised 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  assured  to 
them  in  baptism.  There  is  no  purpose  of  divine  grace  with  re- 
gard to  such  which  is  revealed  to  us ;  hence  the  Church  is  in  no 
case  warranted  to  announce  to  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  the 
Church  exhorts  them  also  to  repentance,  yet  she  can  promise 
nothing  to  them  as  to  the  issue,  sinte  the  power  bestowed  on  her 
to  bind  and  to  loose  has  no  reference  to  such.  She  must  leave 
them  to  the  judgment  of  God.    The  one  party  would  not  suffer 

^  Homioidhim,  idoloUtria,  frans,  negaiio,  blasphenuA,  moDohU  et  fonuottio.    Ter- 
tuIlUii.  de  padkitu,  c  19. 
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that  any  limits  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of  God  towards  peni- 
tent men  ;  the  other  would  preserve  erect  the  holiness  of  God,  and 
feared  that,  by  a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestly  abso- 
lution, men  would  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  in  their  sins. 

CHURCH  DIVISIONS  OR  SCHISMS. 

The  schisms,  or  church  divisions  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  heresies  properly  so  called.  The 
former  were  stich  divisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  proceeded 
from  certain  outward  occasions,  aiming  at  objects  connected  with 
the  constitution  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  the  latter,  divi- 
sions which  sprung  out  of  differences  and  disputes  on  matters 
of  doctrine.  While  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  latter  stands  in- 
timately connected  with  the  genetic  development  of  doctrines,  the 
exhibition  of  the  former  cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  each  serves  to 
illustrate  the  other.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
church  divisions  is  important  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  unfold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  development  of  this  doctrine 
stands  closely  connected  again  with  the  history  of  the  church  con- 
stitution. It  seems,  therefore,  in  every  view,  best  suited  to  our 
purpose  to  annex  the  history  of  church  divisions  with  the  section 
which  relates  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

We  have  to  notice  in  this  period  two  remarkable  divisions  of 
the  Church,  both  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  in 
respect  to  the  time  of  their  origin,  as  in  respect  to  the  churches 
and  persons,  that  especially  took  part  in  them.  In  the  history  of 
both,  the  monarchical  system  of  episcopacy  is  seen  coming  forth 
victoriously  out  of  the  contest  with  presbyterianism ;  in  both, 
Catholicism  is  seen  triumphing  over  Separatism  ;  both  divisions 
conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  church  unity.  We 
refer  to  the  divisions  of  Felicissimus  and  to  that  of  Novatian  ; 
the  first  proceeding  out  of  the  Church  of  proconsular  Africa,  the 
second  out  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

In  the  history  of  the  first-mentioned  division,  the  bishop 
Cyprian  of  Carthage  appears  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  as  the 
most  important  among  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  schism  was  immediately  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
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arrived  at  the  episcopal  dignity.  It  will  serve,  therefore,  to  give 
us  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  whole  subject,  if  we  begin  with 
casting  a  glance  at  the  history  of  this  man's  life.  Cyprian  had 
remained  a  pagan  until  the  last  years  of  his  manhood.  He  was 
by  profession  a  rhetorician,  if  not  an  advocate,*  and  the  rhetorical 
cast  of  his  style  of  writing  testifies  of  this  his  earlier  occupation. 
In  the  years  of  his  paganism  he  had  already  gained  public  confi- 
dence by  the  uprightness  of  his  life.'  By  the  influence  of  the 
presbyter  C»cilius,  whose  name  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  who 
at  his  death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's  care, 
he  was  brought  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Although,  while 
a  pagan,  he  had  led  a  blameless  life  in  the  common  estimation, 
yet  it  by  no  means  appeared  so  to  himself,  after  ho  had  learned  to 
contemplate  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  know  him- 
self in  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  profound  sense  of  sin,  as  a 
power  from  which  man  cannot  deliver  himself  by  his  own  sti*ength, 
preceded  also  in  his  case  the  experience  of  that  which  grace  alone 
can  efi*ect ;  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Donatus,  written  probably  soon  after  his  baptism.  Hence  he  was 
now  the  more  inspired  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  to  reach  that 
idea  of  the  divine  life  which  Christianity  had  lighted  up  within  his 
soul.  And  as  he  interpreted  the  words  of  our  Lord — "  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor,'* 
according  to  the  prevailing  views  of  that  period,  more  closely  to 
their  letter  than  to  their  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  this  re- 
quisition, he  sold  the  two  landed  estates  of  which  he  was  possessed,' 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  poor.  The  devout  zeal 
whicl^  shone  forth  so  brilliantly  in  his  conduct  even  while  a  neophyte, 
acquired  for  him,  to  a  great  degree,  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity.    He  became  the  man  of  the  people ;  and  the  community 

'  Jerome  says  (d.  y.  i.  c.  67),  that  he  was  a  rhetorician,  and  we  have  no  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  this  account.  We  are  under  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  in  what  he 
says  (ep.  i.  ad  Donatum),  respecting  the  opposition  between  spiritual  and  worldly 
eloquence  (in  judiciis,  in  condone) ,  pro  rostris,  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  call- 
ing, and  therefore  had  once  been  used  to  such  public  discourse. 

*  See  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life,  composed  by  his  disciple,  the  Deacon 
Pontius. 

'  His  garden  was  soon  restored  back  to  him,  probably  by  the  love  of  the  Giorch,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Pontius :  Hortoe,  quos  inter  initia  fidei  sns  vcndi- 
tof  et  Dei  in4]ilgentia  restitutes. 
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made  use  of  the  influence  they  could  then  command  in  his  behalf. 
He  was  raised  by  their  votes,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  church 
laws,  soon  after  his  baptism,  in  247,  to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter, 
and  as  early  as  the  year  248,  placed  at  the  head  as  bishop.  The 
community  environed  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity.  But  this  very  circumstance,  that 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  station  he  occupied  by  the  enthusiastic 
love  of  the  Church,  contributed  from  the  first  to  create  a  party 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  five  presbyters/  Of  these, 
several,  perhaps,  put  forward  claims  themselves  to  the  episcopal 
office,  and  looked  with  eyes  of  jealousy  on  the  upstart  neophyte  who 
superseded  those  that  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
They  might  also  be  led  on  by  other  motives  to  us  unknown. 
Cyprian  was  well  aware  of  the  difficult  position  he  was  about  to 
assume,  when  he  shrank  back  jfrom  the  assumption  of  the  chief 
pastoral  office,  the  whole  weight  and  responsibleness  of  which  stood 
clearly  before  him, — attractive  as  it  must  have  seemed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  bent  and  talent  for  rule  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  church  governance.  We  discover  here  the  first 
ground  and  the  germ  of  the  ensuing  controversies.  The  five  presby- 
ters above  mentioned  now  proceeded  with  their  followers  to  contest 
the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian ;  and  as  the  presbyters  were 
still  mindful  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  still  striving  to  maintain 
their  former  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  disputes  between  a  bishop,  and  especially  one  like 
Cyprian,  so  resolutely  active,  in  the  consciousness  of  that  supreme 
spiritual  power  which  he  believed  himself  to  possess  by  divine 
right,  and  his  antagonists  in  the  presbyterial  college. 

Where  men  are  contending  for  their  rights,  even  those  men  in 
whom  a  life  from  God  has  indeed  begun,  but  the  strength  of  the 
old  nature  still  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  usually  the  case,  that  in- 
stead of  emulating  each  other,  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
renunciation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  they  allow,  on  both  sides, 
their  own  will  and  their  passions  to  give  that  which  is  wrong  the 

^  We  see  this  from  the  words  of  Pontius,  in  speaking  of  Cyprian's  election  :  Quidam 
illi  restitenint,  etiam  at  vinceret ;  with  which  compare  ep.  40,  respecting  the  intrigues 
of  the  five  presbyters  :  Conjurationis  saas  memores  et  antiqoa  ilia  contra  episoopatnm 
meum,  imo  contra  saffragium  vestram  et  Dei  jndioiam  yenena  retinentes,  instaarant 
veterem  contra  nos  impugnationem  suam. 
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colour  of  right.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  But  we  are  not 
well  enough  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  to  be  able  clearly  to 
separate  the  right  from  the  wrong  on  either  side ;  for  we  hare  only  the 
representations  of  one  party  in  the  dispute, — ^representations  which 
sometimes  bear  on  their  very  front  the  marks  of  strong  excitement. 

An  unbiassed  contemplation  will  certainly  not  fail  to  discover 
in  Cyprian  the  man  inspired  and  animated  with  true  love  to  the 
Redeemer  and  to  his  Church.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  community,  as  a  faithful  shepherd ;  that  its  interests 
honestly  lay  nearest  his  heart ;  and  that  he  meant  to  exercise  his 
episcopal  authority  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  flock ; — ^but  it  is  also  certain,  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently on  his  guard  against  that  fundamental  evil  of  man^s  nature, 
which  so  easily  fastens  on  what  is  best  in  him,  and  by  which  the 
best  qualities  may  be  even  perverted  and  destroyed, — an  evil 
which  may  be  most  dangerous  to  those  endowed  with  great  gifts 
and  powers  for  the  Lord's  service, — most  dangerous,  where  it 
exhibits  itself  under  the  spiritual  garb, — that  he  was  not  watchful 
enough  against  the  risings  and  suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride. 
The  point  he  was  contending  for,  the  full  power  of  the  episcopate, 
proved  to  him  certainly,  at  times,  the  rock  whereon  his  spiritual 
life  made  shipwreck.  He  forgot,  in  the  bishop,  "  appointed  by 
God  himself  and  acting  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  the  man^  still 
living  in  the  flesh,  and  exposed,  like  all  other  men,  to  the  temp- 
tations of  sin ;  in  the  bishop,  over  whom  no  layman  might  set  up 
himself  to  judge,  the  bishop  called  to  rule,  and  gifted  with  an  in- 
violable authority  from  God,  he  forgot  the  disciple  of  Christ,  of 
him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
brethren,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  Had  he  ever  re- 
mained true  to  this  spirit  of  Christ's  disciples,  he  might  assuredly 
have  gained  the  victory  over  his  adversaries  with  far  more  ease 
to  himself  and  safety  to  the  Church,  than  by  all  his  stir  about  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  his  appeals  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  priestly  office  with  which  God  had  invested  him. 

The  five  presbyters  of  the  opposite  party,  or  some  of  them  at 
least,  seem  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  separate  communities  in 
Carthage  or  its  neighbourhood ;  and  they  now  ventured,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  bishop  whom  they  hated,  to  introduce  several  arbi- 
trary measures  in  the  management  of  their  filial  communities ;  or» 

VOL,  I.  u 
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at  any  rate,  such  measures  as  Cyprian,  from  the  principles  he 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  episcopal  system,  might  properly 
consider  as  encroachments  on  the  episcopal  rights.  One  of  them, 
Noyatus  by  name,  president  of  a  community  situated  upon  a  hill 
in  or  near  by  Carthage,  was,  so  far  ss  we  can  judge,'  a  man  of 
restless  and  enterprising  mind,  who,  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom,  spumed  from  him  the  yoke  of  episcopal  mo- 
narchy.*    This  person,  without  authority  from  the  bishop,  pro- 

*  The  charges  which  CTprian  himself  hrings  against  him  (ep.  49) ,  if  well-fomided, 
db,  indeed,  place  him  in  the  most  nnfavonrable  light ;  bat  these  charges  wear  erery  ap- 
pearance of  being  dictated  hy  blind  passion,  trusting  in  deceptire  reports  without  dae 
investigation,  and  indulging  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  of  drawing  conclusions.  A 
common  method  in  oontroyersies, — to  impute  the  worst  motives  to  an  opponent,  and 
suppose  them  just  as  true  as  if  one  could  read  into  his  heart,  jet  without  offering  the 
least  evidence  to  justify  the  supposition.  Of  Novatus,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  about  to 
be  arraigned  before  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  his  own  conscience  declared  him  guilty ; 
happily  for  him  the  Decian  persecution  broke  out,  and  interrupted  the  proceedings  which 
had  commenced  against  him.  And  now,  in  order  to  evade  the  sentence  which  awaited 
him  as  soon  as  the  persecution  was  over,  he  excited  all  those  agitations,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  and  separated  himself  from  the  dominant  church.  How  cleverly 
put  together,  yet  how  improbable  is  all  this  I  Cyprian  himself,  during  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, still  recognised  Novatus  as  a  lawful  presbyter,  see  ep.  5.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  knows  of  this  man  such  wicked  things,  as,  if  they  were  true,  would  testify  against 
the  bishop  who  could  suffer  a  man  of  such  a  character  to  retain  the  office  of  presbyter. 
Cyprian  does,  indeed,  bring  forward  fiiets  against  him ;  but  what  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  those  facts  ?  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  this  man,  if  such  accusations 
could  be  justly  laid  against  him,  to  play  the  part  he  did  ?  What  is  there  which  idle 
tattle  will  not  gradually  set  agoing  amidst  party  strifes  of  this  kind  ?  The  opponents 
of  Cyprian,  too,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  letter  to  Pupianus,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  had  said  many  hard  things  against  him. 

'  So  far  there  may  have  been  truth  in  Cyprian's  statement,  when  he  calls  him  (ep. 
49) ,  Fax  et  ignis  ad  conflanda  seditionis  incendia. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  Novatus*  conduct  in  these  disputes,  it  is  import- 
ant to  have  the  question  settled,  whether  he  was  one  of  the  fi^e  presbyters  who  opposed 
Cyprian  from  the  beginning.  Mosheim  has  urged  several  objections  against  this  sup- 
position, the  most  weighty  of  which  we  shall  notice  further  along.  The  question,  we 
roust  admit,  cannot  be  decided  with  absolute  certainty.  But  yet  the  whole  connection 
of  the  history  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  In  Cyprian's  fifth  letter,  already 
cited,  the  names  of  four  presbyters  are  introduced,  who  brought  him  a  petition.  One  of 
these,  Fortunatus,  belonged,  according  to  Cyprian's  own  statement,  ep.  55,  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  five  presbyters.  Now,  as  the  name  of  Novatus  occurs  here  along  with  that  of 
Fortunatus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  four  presbyters,  which  seem  in  this  case  to 
have -formed  one  party,  were  in  fact  no  other  than  the  old  opposition  party, — the  five 
presbyters  or  presbyterium  Felicissimi.  And  in  the  repulsive  answer  which  Cyprian 
gave  to  their  petition,  wo  may  perhaps  discern  a  new  cause  of  their  irritation  against  tlie 
bishop.  A  comparison  of  what  Cyprian  says  respecting  the  intrigues  of  Novatus,  ep. 
49,  with  what  he  says  respecting  the  intrigues  of  those  five  presbyters,  cp.  40,  and  with 
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cooiled  to  ordain  one  of  his  followers,  Felicissimus,  a  man  well 
calculated  for  the  position  of  a  zealous  and  enterprising  partizan, 
and  who  doubtless,  by  his  personal  relations,  had  great  influence 
in  the  community,  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  this  his  own  church/ 
Cyprian  declares  this  act  an  encroachment  on  his  episcopal  rights ; 
but  it  may  hare  been  the  opinion  of  Novatus,  on  the  principles  of 
his  presbyterian  system,  that,  as  a  presbjrter  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  Church,  he  was  warranted  so  to  proceed.  The  right  and 
the  wrong  in  the  transaction  was  a  point  certainly  not  so  clearly 
made  out,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  betwixt  the  aristocratic 
and  monarchical  forms  of  church  government  remained  still  unde- 
cided. Cyprian  permitted  Felicissimus  to  retain  his  office ;  whether 
it  was  out  of  deference  to  a  powerful  party,  or  whether  it  was  not 
till  later  that  he  was  induced  by  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Feli- 
cissimus, to  declare  his  ordination  irregular,  and  a  violation  of  the 
episcopal  authority.  He  avoided  in  the  outset,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  take  any  violent  measures;  he  sought  by  indulgence  and 
gentleness,  with  a  prudence  befitting  the  circumstances,  to  gain 
over  his  opponents.'  Perhaps  his  success  would  have  been  com- 
plete, if  he  could  have  exercised  sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
follow  out  this  course  with  patience ;  or  if  the  Decian  persecution, 
which  broke  out  soon  after,  had  not  furnished  the  opposite  party 
too  inviting  an  opportunity  to  commence  a  public  attack  on  the 
man,  whom,  from  the  first,  they  had  unwillingly  seen  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church  government. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  at  the  first  beginning  of  this 
persecution  Cyprian  retired  for  a  while  from  his  community.  He 
had  good  reasons,  indeed,  as  we  then  saw,  to  justify  this  step,  and 
the  best  of  all  justifications  was  his  subsequent  martyrdom ; 

what  Pontius  reports  about  the  old  advenaiies  of  CTprian,  speaks  for  the  existence  of 
but  one  anti-Cyprian  party,  which  held  together  from  the  beginning,  and  in  which  No' 
vatos  oocnpied  an  important  place. 

^  Bee  Cyprian,  ep.  49,  of  Novatos :  Qoi  Felicissimam  satellitem  snnm  diaconum,  nee 
permittente  me  nee  sciente,  sua  factione  et  ambitione,  constituit.  All  goes  to  shew  that 
this  nomination  of  Felidssimus  to  the  office  of  deacon  preceded  the  schism  of  which  he 
was  the  author ;  although  the  whole  subject  is  inrolred  in  much  obscurity,  on  account 
of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  droumstanoes. 

'  To  this  doubtless  refers  what  Pontius  says  of  Qrprian's  conduct  towards  his  oppo* 
nents :  Qnibns  tamen  quanta  levitate,  quam  patenter,  quam  beuevolenter  indulsit, 
quam  dementer  ignovit,  amiciasimos  eos  postmodnm  inter  et  neoessarios  computans, 
mirantibus  multis? 
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but  still  it  was  a  step  which  would  always  admit  of  being  different- 
ly construed.  The  enemies  of  Cyprian  were  glad  to  look  upon  the 
thing  in  its  worst  light,  and  accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  influenced  to  yiolate  his  duties  as  a  pastor  by  motives  of  fear.* 
Besides  this,  the  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  had  many  oppor- 
tunities, arising  out  of  events  that  transpired  in  the  persecution, 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  followers,  and  to  excite  the  minds 
of  men  against  the  bishop.  Numbers,  as  we  have  already 
observed  in  our  account  of  this  persecution,  had  been  induced  by 
their  fears,  or  compelled  by  torture,  to  resort  to  measures  which 
were  regarded  as  a  virtual  denial  of  the  faith,  and  which  actually 
excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  But  most  of 
them  were  afterwards  seized  with  compunctions  of  remorse,  and 
longed  to  be  restored  to  the  community  of  the  brethren,  and  to 
the  privilege  of  participating  with  them  in  the  Lord's  supper." 
The  question  now  arose,  whether  their  wishes  should  be  com- 
plied with : — was  their  petition  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  or 
should  a  middle  course  be  pursued,  by  holding  out  to  them, 
indeed,  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church ; 
but  before  the  privilege  was  actually  granted  them,  by  subjecting 
their  conduct  to  a  longer  probation,  and  requiring  evidence  of 
continued  penitence  1  Should  the  same  course  be  pursued  with 
all  the  lapsed,  or  should  the  treatment  be  varied  according  to  the 
difference  of  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  offences  \ 
The  Church  at  this  time  was  still  without  any  generally  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  church  penance  in  cases  of  this  sort.  There 
was  one  party  who  were  for  refusing  to  grant  absolution,  on  any 
conditions,  to  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  one  of 
the  so-called  mortal  sins.  Following  that  Jewish  principle  which 
did  not  allow  all  duties  to  be  regarded  alike  as  duties  to  God, 
and  all  sins  alike,  as  sins  against  Gody  men  made  an  arbitrary 

'  We  remarked  at  page  182,  how  doubtfully  the  Roman  clergy  expressed  themfelrea 
with  regard  to  Cypiian's  conduct ;  their  words,  *^  quod  utique  recte  fecerit"  indicate 
that  Cyprian*!  enemies  had  contriyed  to  represent  the  matter  in  an  unfavourable  light. 
Hence  Cyprian  intimated  a  suspicion  that  this  letter,  in  which  passages  occurred  which 
were  so  strange  to  him,  might  be  a  forgeiy,  ep.  3.  Afterwards,  when  he  learned  that 
his  adrersaries  had  represented  his  conduct  in  an  unfavourable  light  at  Rome,  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  justify  himself  by  a  correct  account  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
affair,  and  he  writes  thus  to  the  Roman  clergy,  ep.  14:  Quoniam  comperi,  minus  simpli- 
titer  et  minus  fideliter  vobis  renvntiari,  qns  hie  a  nobis  et  gesta  sunt  et  geruntur. 
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distinction, — for  which  they  cited  as  their  authority  the.  passage 
1  Samuel  ii.  25, — between  sins  against  God  and  against  man ; 
and  to  the  former  was  reckoned  every  act  of  denying  the  faith, 
though  the  degree  of  guiltiness,  if  the  denial  was  simply  a  yield- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  sense,  might  be  far  inferior  to  that  inyolved 
in  some  of  the  so-called  sins  against  nxan.  Cyprian,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  TertuUian  especially  his  teacher,'  might  per- 
haps, from  the  study  of  that  father's  writings,  have  receired  a 
bias  towards  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party  with  regard 
to  penance.  Many  passages  of  his  works,  written  previous  to  the 
Decian  persecution,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  at  first 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  granting  absolution  to  none  who  had 
committed  a  mortal  sin ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,^  '*  The 
words  of  the  Lord,  who  warns  while  he  heals,  are,  *  Behold,  thou 
art  made  whole;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worst  thing  come  unto  thee«* 
Afler  he  has  bestowed  health,  he  gives  the  rule  of  life ;  nor  does 
he  leave  the  man  thenceforth  to  wander  about  as  he  lists ;  but  as 
the  man  was  bound  to  serve  him  by  the  very  fact  that  he  had 
been  healed  by  him,  our  Lord  threatens  him  with  the  greater 
severity;  for  the  guilt  is  less,  to  have  sinned  before  one  has 
known  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  ;  but  when  one  sins  after  he  has 
begun  to  know  them  there  is  no  place  for  forgiveness."'  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  Cyprian,  in  this  case,  meant  simply  to 
mark  the  greater  criminality  of  a  sin  committed  by  a  Christian, 
and  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  sense ; 
but  assuredly  more  than  this  is  implied  in  one  of  his  positions 
laid  down  in  the  collection  of  Biblical  Testimonies/  *^  That  to 
him  who  has  sinned  against  God  no  forgiveness  can  be  granted 
in  the  Church.'*'  Besides  the  already  cited  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,*  he  quotes  on  this  occasion  that  from  the  Gospel, 
relating  to  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  man,  and  against  the  Holy 

^  According  to  Jerome,  de  vir.  illostr.    When  he  tsked  for  Tertiillian*8  writings,  he      ) 
used  to  say  to  his  secretarj,  "  D*  nukgistmm.'*  ' 

'  De  habita  yii^nam. 
'  Nulla  vtnia  ultra  delinquere,  postqaam  Deum  nosse  coepisti. 

*  De  testimoniis,  I.  iii.  c  28* 

^  Non  posse  in  ecdesia  remitti  ei,  qui  in  Deam  deliquit 

*  The  same  texts  which  CTprian  quotes  in  the  epistle  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  ep. 
9,  on  the  subject  of  denial  of  the  faith  under  persecution.  So  also  in  ep.  11,  we  find 
the  antithesis :  Minora  delicta,  qus  non  in  Deum  committuntor. 
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Ghost ;  whence  it  is  plain  how  greatly  he  misunderstood  these 
conceptions  and  this  antithesis. 

But  if  Cyprian  was  an  advocate  of  ihh  principle  when  he  first 
entered  on  the  episcopal  oflSce,  yet,  cherishing  as  he  did  the  heart 
of  a  father  towards  his  church,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  shaken  by 
the  great  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  who,  sometimes  with  bitter  tears 
of  repentance,  entreated  him  to  grant  them  absolution.  Must 
all  these,  many  of  whom — as  for  example  the  libellatici — ^had 
fallen  only  from  defect  of  knowledge,  and  others  from  simply 
yielding  to  the  flesh  under  the  severity  of  their  tortures,  remain 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  blessed  community  of  their  brethren, 
and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that  church  in  which  alone  was  to 
be  found  the  way  to  heaven  ?  The  paternal  heart  of  the  bishop 
revolted  at  the  thought,  but  he  dared  not  act  here  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  In  this  state  of  indecision  he  declared  that  the 
fallen  should  be  received  and  exhorted  to  repentance ;  but  that 
the  decision  of  their  fate  should  be  reserved  to  that  time  when, 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  churches,  in 
joint  and  cautious  deliberation,  after  having  examined  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  should  be  able  to  unite  on  some  common 
principles,  in  relation  to  a  matter  where  every  Christian  was  so 
deeply  interested.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  offences  of  these  fallen  brethren.  While  some,  merely  to 
avoid  the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly  possessions,  had,  without  a 
struggle,  even  hastened  up  to  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  others  had 
fallen  only  through  ignorance,  or  under  the  force  of  torture.  The 
disorders  of  the  times  made  it  impossible  to  examine  carefully 
into  the  diff*erence  of  offences,  and  the  difference  of  moral  charac- 
ter in  the  individuals.  Moreover,  those  that  had  fallen  should, 
by  practical  demonstration  of  their  penitence,  render  themselves 
worthy  of  re-admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, — and  the 
persecution  itself  presented  them  with  the  best  opportunity  for 
this.  "  He  who  cannot  endure  the  delay,''  says  Cyprian,  "  may 
obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  case  he  acted,  directing  all  the 
lapsed  who  applied  for  absolution  to  look  forward  with  hope  to 
the  time  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  when  their  cases 
should  be  examined.  But  some  of  the  clergy,  and  as  Cyprian 
afterwards  learned,   his  old  adversaries,  espoused  the  interest  of 
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these  men,  and  instead  of  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  order, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishop,  confirmed  them  in  their 
importunate  demands,  availing  themselyes  of  this  opportilhity  to 
foment  the  wished-for  division  in  the  Church. 

Had  these  lapsed  individuals  been  upheld  in  their  importunate 
demands  by  the  presbyters  opposed  to  Cyprian  alone,  without 
finding  any  other  support,  their  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the 
bishop  would  have  been  of  less  consequence.  But  now  ihey  found 
means  to  gain  over  to  their  cause  a  voice  which  in  those  days  had 
great  influence  with  the  Christians, — the  voice  of  those  witnesses 
of  the  faith  who,  under  the  pains  of  torture,  had  laid  down  their 
witness  of  the  Lord,  or  who,  after  having  laid  down  their  testi- 
mony, confronted  martyrdom.  It  was,  in  itself  considered,  alto- 
geth^  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  the  last 
legacy  of  these  men  should  be  a  legacy  of  affection ;  that  their 
last  words  should  be  an  expression  of  love  to  their  brethren ;  that 
they  who,  after  having  victoriously  sustained  the  conflict,  were 
about  to  enter  into  glory,  should  shew  sympathy  for  their  weaker 
brethren  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  that,  finally,  they  should 
recommend  these  fallen  to  the  charitable  acceptance  of  the  Church. 
It  was  just  and  right,  moreover,  that  the  word  of  these  witnesses 
of  the  faith  should  be  held  in  peculiar  respect,  provided  only  it 
were  not  forgotten  that  they  were  sinful  men,  neediug,  like  all 
others,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  were 
in  the  flesh,  they  had  still  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the  flesh  ; 
and  provided  only  these  witnesses  of  the  faith  themselves  had  not 
forgotten  this,  and,  dazzled  by  the  excessive  veneration  which  was 
paid  them,  had  not  been,  on  this  very  account,  the  more  exposed 
to  the  lurking  enemy  with  which  even  they,  as  sinful  men,  had  still 
to  contend,  and  turned  the  momentary  victory,  gained  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  pride.  Many  fell  under 
this  temptation  ;  and  controversies  were  excited  and  nourished  by 
such  confessors.  The  poet  Commodian,  so  distinguished  for  his 
moral  enthusiasm,  held  it  needful  to  remind  such  persons,  that 
even  by  their  sufferings  they  could  not  expiate  sin.^    There  wero 

*  See  his  Instractio,  47  : — 

Impia  martyribus  odio  repntAntar  In  Igncm, 
Distruitor  martjr,  cc^ns  est  confessio  talis 
Expiari  malum  ncc  ntnguin^  Aasu  docetur. 
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confessors  who,  in  an  aathoritative  tone,  gave  to  all  applicants 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  acted  as  if  it  needed  only  their  word 
to  excftlpate  and  discharge  the  fallen.  Many  of  the  clergy  who, 
according  to  Cyprian's  advice,  ought  to  have  set  them  right  and 
led  them  to  humility,  rather  confirmed  them  in  their  delusion,  and 
used  them  as  tools  in  their  intrigues  against  the  bishop.  By  their 
peremptory  declarations,  ofttimes  vaguely  expressed,  as  for  ex- 
ample, "  Let  such  an  individual,  with  his,^^ — an  expression  ad- 
mitting of  interpretations  and  applications  without  limit, — "  be 
received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,"  they  caused  the  bishop 
no  slight  embarrassment.^  Those  who  applied  such  vague  decla- 
rations to  themselves  now  boasted  that  the  confessors  or  martyrs 
had  granted  them  absolution,  and  they  would  brook  no  delay, 
suffer  no  trial  of  their  conduct.  When  Cyprian  evinced  the  less 
disposition  to  comply  with  their  impetuous  demands,  in  proportion 
to  the  want  which  they  betrayed  of  true  contrition  and  humility, 
he  made  himself  extremely  unpopular  by  his  resistance.  On  two 
sides  he  appeared  in  an  unfavourable  light, — on  the  side  of  his 
severity  against  the  lapsed,  and  of  his  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
confessors.' 

He  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  by  taking  a  firm  and  decided 
y  stand  against  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  these  confessors, 

which  might  be  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition,  and  against  the 
false  confidence  in  their  intercession,  leading  men  to  feel  secure 
in  their  sins.  He  made  the  confessors  observe,  that  true  confes- 
sion was  not  an  opus  operatum,  but  that  it  must  consist  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  conduct.  "  The  tongue,*'  he  said,  "  which  has 
confessed  Christ,  must  preserve  its  honour,  pure  and  untarnished ; 
for  he  who,  according  to  our  Lord's  precept,  speaks  what  tends 

^  Commnnicet  ille  cum  suis.  AccordiDg  to  Cyprian,  ep.  14,  thonsands  of  such 
"  libelli  pacifl"  were  dailj  issued  bj  the  confessors  without  examination.  TertuUian, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  speaks  already  of  this  practice  as  a  traditional  one. 
**  Pacem  in  ecclesia  non  habentes,  a  martyribus  in  carcere  exorare  oonsueverunt."  Ad 
martyr,  c  1 .  As  a  Montanist  he  speaks  earnestly  against  the  excessive  abuse  to  which 
this  practice  was  carried ;  and  intimates  that  many  were  made  to  feel  secure  in  their 
sin  by  these  libelli  pads,  inconsiderately  bestowed  by  the  confessors,  de  pndicitia,  c  22. 
Against  the  abuses  growing  out  of  recommendatory  letters  of  the  confessors,  spurious 
or  genuine,  the  council  of  Elvira  speaks  on  Uiis  wise,  c  25  :  Quod  omnes  sub  hac  no- 
minis  gloria  passim  concutiunt  simplices. 

^  He  gives  us  himself  to  understand  how  much  he  had  to  suffer  in  this  ¥ray,  ep.  22  : 
Laborantes  hie  nos  et  contra  invidis  impetum  totis  fidei  viribus  resistentes. 
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to  peace,  to  goodness  and  to  truth,  confesses  Christ  every  day  of 
his  life/*  In  warning  them  against  false  security  and  pride,  he 
observes,^  "  It  must  be  your  endeavour  to  carry  out  what  you 
have  happily  begun.  It  is  but  little  to  have  succeeded  in  obtain^ 
ing  an  advantage ;  it  is  more,  to  be  able  to  presage  what  you 
have  obtained.  Our  Lord  taught  us  this,  when  he  said,  '  Behold, 
thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
thee/  Think  that  he  also  says  this  to  his  confessor  :  ^  Behold 
thou  art  made  a  confessor ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee.'  In  fine,  Solomon  and  Saul,  and  many  others,  were 
able,  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  to  retain 
the  grace  which  was  given  them  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  left  the 
discipline  of  the  Lord,  than  they  were  left  also  by  his  grace.  I 
hear  that  some  are  elated  with  pride ;  and  yet  it  is  written,  '  Be 
not  high-minded,  but  fear.'  Our  Lord  '  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter ;  as  a  lamb  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  he 
not  his  mouth  ;'  and  is  there  any  one  now,  who  lives  by  him  and 
in  him,  that  dares  to  be  proud  and  high-minded,  unmindful  of  the 
life  which  He  led,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  He  has  given  us 
cither  by  himself  or  by  his  apostles  1  If  the  servant  be  not  greater 
than  his  Lord,  then  let  those  that  follow  the  Lord,  humbly,  peace- 
fully, and  quietly,  walk  in  his  footsteps;  the  more  one  abases 
himself  the  more  shall  he  be  exalted." 

When  a  certain  confessor,  Lucianus,  professing  to  act  ^'  in  the 
name  of  Paul,  a  martyr,"  and  in  obedience  to  his  last  injunctions, 
proceeded  to  bestow  on  the  fallen  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  the  so-called  certificates  of  church-fellow- 
ship (libellos  pacis),  Cyprian  refused  to  acknowledge  their  validity ; 
and  observed,  '^  Although  our  Lord  has  given  command  that  the 
nations  shall  be  baptised  and  their  sins  forgiven  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost ;  yet  this  man,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  divine  law,  proclaims  peace  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  name  of  Paul ;  he  does  not  consider  that  the  martyrs 
make  not  the  Qospel,  but  the  Grospel  the  martyrs." '  He  spoke 
on  this  point  with  the  same  emphasis  in  the  discourse  already  re- 
ferred to,  delivered  on  his  return  to  his  church.'     "  Let  no  man 

*  Ep.  6. 

'  Qaod  non  martyres  eTangeliuin  fkcUot,  sed  per  eTJUi^liam  martyres  fiant.  £p.  22. 

'  Sermo  de  lapsis. 
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deceive  himself,  the  Lord  alone  can  shew  mercy.  He  alone  can 
bestow  forgiveness  of  the  sins  which  have  been  committed  against 
him,  who  bore  our  sins;  who  suffered  for  us;  whom  God  de- 
livered up  for  our  offences.  The  servant  may  not  forgive  a  crime 
committed  against  his  master,  lest  the  offender  contract  additional 
guilt,  if  he  be  unmindful  of  what  is  written,  '  Cursed  is  he  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  man.*  We  must  address  our  prayer  to  the 
Lord,  who  has  assured  us  he  will  deny  those  that  deny  him,  who 
alone  has  received  all  judgment  from  the  Father.  The  martyrs 
require  something  to  be  done,  but  what  they  require  must  be 
written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  we  must  know,  first  of  all,  that 
they  have  obtained  from  God  what  they  require,  and  tJien  only 
can  we  do  what  they  require ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  will  grant  what  a  man 
has  promised.  Either  the  martyrs  are  nothing,  if  the  Gospel  can 
be  made  void  ;  or  if  the  Gospel  cannot  be  made  void,  then  thei/ 
are  not  authorized  to  act  against  the  Gospel,  who  by  its  means 
become  martyrs.  Tliat  man  can  neither  say  nor  do  anything 
against  Christ,  whose  faith  and  hope,  whose  power  and  glory, 
are  nowhere  but  in  Christ.^^ 

Still  Cyprian  was  not  firm  and  consistent  enough  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  extravagant  respect  paid  to  these  witnesses  of  the 
faith.  He  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  carried  away  himself  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  multitude,  which  he  ought  to  have  con- 
trolled and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  summer 
heats  of  an  African  climate  began  to  multiply  cases  of  sickness, 
he  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  absolution  to  those  of  the  fallen,  who 
in  sickness  and  the  fear  of  death,  were  earnestly  desirous  of  the 
communion,  and  were  depending  on  such  certificates  given  them 
by  witnesses  of  the  faith}  In  his  report  to  the  Boman  Church, 
he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  wished  by  such  a 
compliance  in  one  particular,  to  assuage,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  the  violence  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  counteract  the 
plots  of  those  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
remove  from  himself  the  obloquy  of  refusing  to  the  martyrs  the 
respect  which  belonged  to  them.' 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  12,  13,  et  14. 

'  £p.  14 :  "Ad  illornm  yiolcntiam  interim  qnoqao  genere  mitigandam— ,  cum  vide- 
retur  et  honor  martyribus  habendas  et  eornm,  qui  omnia  turbare  capiebant,  impetus 
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Thii3  by  his  half-way  measures  of  resistance  to  the  Tiolcnce  of 
this  erroneous  tendency,  and  by  his  inconsistency,  Cyprian  did 
injury  to  the  interests  of  Christian  truth  and  to  his  own  cause. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  attacked  with  the  weapons  of  truth  that 
false  confidence  in  the  martyrs*  intercession,  on  the  other  hand 
he  supported  it,  by  yielding  his  ground  ;  for  must  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  martyr  become  possessed  of  a  peculiar  power 
and  significance,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood,  that  those  only 
who  were  supported  by  such  a  recommendation,  might,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  simply  on  the  strength  of  this  recommendation^ 
obtain  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  receive  the  communion  ;  while 
it  might  easily  happen  that  many  who  had  not  sought  for  this 
recommendation  of  the  martyrs,  were  distinguished  aboTe  those  who 
had  secured  it  by  their  sincere  contrition  and  penitence.  Cyprian 
favoured  this  conclusion,  for  which  his  conduct  furnished  so  natu- 
ral a  pretext,  by  his  peculiar  form  of  expressing  this  concession, 
addressing  it  "  to  those  who,  by  help  of  the  martyrs,  may  obtain 
succour  from  the  Lord  in  their  sins.*'  *  By  this  inconsistency  he 
laid  open  a  weak  spot  to  his  enemies,  of  which  they  would  not 
fail  to  take  advantage. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  particularly  contributed 
to  give  a  more  decided  weight  to  the  opposite  party  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  fallen,  was  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  milder  prin- 
ciple, if  not  in  its  application  to  all  the  fallen,  at  least  to  those 
who  were  sick.*  Cyprian  avowed  also,  in  making  his  concession, 
that  he  was  partly  induced  to  this  measure  by  his  respect  for  the 
Koman  Church,  with  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  at  variance." 
But  the  proceedings  of  this  church  had  been  more  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  truth,  in  directing  the  fallen  to  the  one 
and  only  Mediator,  and  allowing  of  no  other  distinction  among 
them  but  that  of  a  penitent  or  impenitent  disposition.'  In  their 
first  letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  at  Carthage,  the  Boman  Church 
had  said  of  the  fallen,  <*  We  have,  indeed,  separated  them  from 

comprimendus."  Of  the  other  lapsi,  on  the  contrary^  he  says,  ep.  13  :  ^'  Qui  nullo  libello 
a  martyribos  accepto  invidiam  faciunt;"  it  waa  therefore  this  invidia  which  he  feared. 

^  Auxilio  eorom  adjuYari  apud  Dominam  in  delictis  suis  possunt. 

'  Ep.  14.  to  the  Roman  clergy.  Standam  putavi  et  cum  vestra  sententia,  ne  actus 
noster,  qui  /idunatus  esse  et  cousentire  circa  omnia  debet,  in  aliquo  discreparet. 

»  Ep.  2. 
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US,  yet  wo  have  not  left  them  to  themselves ;  but  we  have  ex- 
horted them,  and  do  still  exhort  them  to  repent,  if  perad venture 
they  may  obtain  forgiveness  from  Him  who  alone  can  bestow  it. 
We  do  this,  lest  they  should  become  worse  if  deserted  by  us.  If 
such  persons  are  attacked  by  sickness,  become  penitent  for  their 
offences,  and  anxiously  desire  the  communion,  they  should  cer- 
tainly be  assisted.*' 

Yet,  by  the  Christian  prudence  manifested  in  the  rest  of  his 
conduct,  where  he  understood  how  to  unite  mildness  with  energy ; 
by  instructions   and  friendly  paternal  representations,   winning 
over  the  better  disposed  among  the  confessors ;  by  the  firmness 
with  which  he  maintained  his  ground  against  the  presbyters  who 
were  so  obstinate  in  their  opposition  ,*  by  the  love  and  esteem  in 
which  he  stood  with  the  majority  of  the  Church ;  the  bishop  Cyprian 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  at  Carthage, 
and  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  hope,   as  the  Decian  persecution 
began  to  wane  in  its  violence,  of  returning  back  to  the  Church 
from  which  he  had  been  painfully  separated  for  a  year,  and  of 
being  able  to  celebrate  with  his  flock  the  Easter  of  the  year  251, 
But  ere  his  hopes  could  be  realized,  he  had  to  learn  that  the  in- 
trigues of  the  opposite  party  were  too  deeply  laid,  and  too  closely 
and  firmly  interwoven,  to  admit  of  being  so  easily  destroyed. 
The  fire  which  was  smouldering  on  in  secret,  wanted  but  a  favour- 
able occasion  to  break  forth  into  an  open  flame.     This  occasion 
Cyprian  himself  presented  by  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power 
in  an  important  matter. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  church,  he  had  sent  two  bishops 
and  two  presbyters,  as  his  deputies,  with  full  powers  to  hold  a 
visitation.  They  were  to  give  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  who  on 
account  of  their  age  or  sickness  could  do  nothing  for  their  own 
support,  so  much  out  of  the  church  treasury  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants.  They  were  to  add  to 
the  earnings  of  those  who  had  a  trade  but  could  not  gain  from  it 
enough  for  their  subsistence,  or  who  wanted  money  to  purchase 
the  tools  and  stock  necessary  for  their  employments,  or  who  had 
been  interrupted  in  their  business  by  the  persecution,  and  were 
now  wishing  to  commence  it  again,  so  much  as  might  be  needed 
in  these  several  cases.  Finally,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  schedule 
of  all  the  poor  who  were  to  be  supported  out  of  the  church  funds, 
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with  a  notice  of  their  different  ages,  and  of  their  behaviour  during 
the  persecution,  in  order  that  the  bishop,  whoso  care  it  was, 
might  become  accurately  acquainted  with  them  all,  and  might 
promote  the  worthy,  and,  as  is  here  particularly  specified,  the 
meek  &ni  the  humble,  to  such  places  in  the  service  of  the  church 
as  they  might  be  found  qualified  to  fill.   The  last  of  these  arrange- 
ments promised  the  following  advantages, — that  the  abilities  of 
such  persons  would  be  suitably  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  that  they  would  secure  for  themselves  an  adequate  sup- 
port ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  burden  would  be  removed  from 
the  church  funds.     The  qualifications  to  which  particular  atten- 
tion was  to  be  directed,  namely,  meekness  and  humility,  were 
peculiarly  needful,  during  this  period  of  ferment  and  uneasiness  in 
the  Church,  in  those  who  entered  into  its  service,  that  the  peace 
of  the  Church  might  be  restored  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the 
first  germs  of  division  suppressed.     The  Presbyterian  party  op- 
posed to  Cyprian  may  not  have  admitted  the  bishop's  right  to 
order  such  a  church  visitation,  or  distribution  of  the  church  funds, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  presbyterial  college,  or  they  may  have  disputed,  at  least, 
the  right  in  Cyprian,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  longer  willing  to 
own  him  as  their  bishop  ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  contrary 
to  their  plans,  should  he  successfully  carry  through  such  an  act  of 
episcopal  authority,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  his  power  in  the 
Church,  to  bind  the  Church  more  closely  to  himself,  and  thus 
give  strength  to  his  party.     At  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  this 
instance,  appeared  the  deacon  Felicissimus.     His  official  charac- 
ter alone  would  give  him  considerable  influence  with  a  portion  of 
his  community ;  for  in  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
the  nearly  related  Church  of  Spain,*  the  deacons  had  more  power 
than  they  possessed  in  other  countries.     Besides,  from  circum- 
stances of  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  he  had  become 
an  influential  organ  of  his  party,  thought  he  was  entitled,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  because  part  of  the  church  funds  was  intrusted  to 
his  care,'  to  put  in  his  word  in  a  matter  that  concerned  the  ap- 

'  Concil.  lUibcrit.  c.  77  :  Diaconus  rcgcns  plebem. 

'  That  in  the  North  African  Church,  it  belonged  to  the  deacons  to  keep  and  manage 
tlie  church  fundSf  we  learn  from  the  49th  letter  of  Cyprian,  where  it  is  brought  as  a 
eharge  against  a  deacon,  that  ecclesiastics  pecunis  sacrilega  fraude  subtracta;  et  vidu* 
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plication  of  the  money  of  the  Church.  He  employed  all  his  arts 
of  persuasion,  his  influence  and  power,  to  excite  a  general  spirit 
of  determined  opposition  to  this  episcopal  ordinance.  He  declared 
in  particular  to  the  poor  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Noratus, 
over  which  he  had  been  made  deacon,  that  he  should  contrive 
means  without  fail,  of  providing  for  all  their  wants  ;  and  threat- 
ened, in  case  they  appeared  before  those  episcopal  commissioners, 
that  he  would  never  admit  them  to  the  communion  in  his  church.^ 

arnm  ac  papillorum  deposiu  denegata.  And  this  was  the  case  not  only  in  North  Africa, 
bat  also  in  the  charches  of  an  entirely  different  quarter  of  the  world ;  as  we  learn  from 
Origen's  complaints  of  those  deacons  who  enriched  themselyes  at  the  expense  of  the 
church  (in  Matth.  T.  xvi.  c.  22) :  0/  fin  zaXSt  itaxoftt  ituMtZtrts  rit  Tnt  XnxXnvtut 
^^/Amrttf  «A.A.*  At)  /ttv  T«t/r«  >^nX«^*^yr«f ,  $v  »mX£s  H  aurk  ttMtft/MVfrtff  JtXXA  rA^^ii/ar- 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  fact,  that  Felicissimus  is  accused  of  **  fraudes"  and  "  rapins/* 
ep.  55.  Pecnniie  commisss  sibi  fraudator.  Similar  charges  were  brought  against 
Novatus,  the  presbyter  and  presiding  officer  of  the  community  in  which  Felicissimus  had 
been  appointed  deacon.  True,  these  accusations  against  both,  from  the  mouth  of  their 
enemy  Cyprian,  cannot  be  considered  as  credible  testimony  against  them.  An  inde- 
pendent application  of  that  portion  of  the  church  funds  which  was  deposited  in  this  filial 
community, — an  application  of  them  which,  with  the  views  they  entertained  of  their 
relation  to  the  bishop,  they  may  have  thought  themselves  warranted  to  make, — an  ap- 
plication suited  perhaps  to  the  objects  and  ends  of  their  party,  may  have  been  repre- 
sented by  Cyprian  as  embezzlement.  At  all  events,  the  want  of  an  impartial  statement 
of  the  whole  matter  leaves  it  impossible  to  assert  anything  here  with  confidence. 

^  Every  thing  here  depends  on  the  correct  reading  and  interpretation  of  those  difficult 
words  in  Cyprian,  ep.  38  :  "  comminatus,  quod  secum  in  morte,"  or  **  in  monte  non  com- 
municarent,  qui  nobis  obtemperare  voluissent."  According  to  the  reading,  *'  in  morte," 
the  meaning  might  be  either,  if  the  phrase  "  in  morte"  be  referred  to  Felicissimus,  that 
at  his  own  death  he  would  not  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren,  would  pronounce 
them  excluded  from  church  fellowship, — in  other  words,  would  never  be  reconciled  to 
them  ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  a  threat  of  this  kind  could 
be  so  dreadful  a  thing  to  the  Christians  at  Carthage  ;  or,  what  would  be  a  more  natural 
construction,  the  phrase,  *^  in  morte'*  being  referred  to  the  subject  understood  in  *'  com« 
municarent,"  the  meaning  might  be  that  they,  at  their  own  death,  should  not  be  admit- 
ted by  him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  should  not  receive  from  him,  as  deacon, 
whose  office  it  was  to  convey  the  consecrated  elements  to  the  sick,  the  communion  of 
the  supper.  The  latter  interpretation  gives  a  good  sense,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Feli- 
cissimus was  deacon  of  a  particular  parish  church,  and  that  he  was  well  agreed  with 
Novatns,  the  presbyter  and  pastor  of  this  church,  so  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  refuse 
the  communion  to  those  who  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  diocese.  An  analogous  sense 
results,  if  the  reading  "  m  monte"  be  adopted.  In  this  case,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  community  over  which  Novatus  and  Felicissimus  were  placed,  resided  on  an  emi- 
nence in  or  near  by  Carthage, — and  hence  we  might  be  reminded  of  the  Montenses, 
the  Donatists  at  Rome,  who  were  so  called  from  their  place  of  assembly,  which  was 
situated  on  a  hill.  Felicissimus  threatened  to  exclude  those  that  complied  with  the 
requisition  of  Cyprian,  from  communion  in  this  church. 
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This  church  uow  became  the  general  resort  of  all  the  lapsed  who 
were  unwilling  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  whole  matter  relating 
to  their  case  could  be  decided.  Here,  without  any  preparation, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  communion — ^here  was  the  rallying 
point  of  all  the  disaffected — a  circumstance  which  must  hare  been 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  community. 

It  was  these  troubles  which  induced  Cyprian  to  defer  his  re- 
turn to  Carthage  until  after  the  Easter  of  251.  He  chose  this 
particular  time,  because  he  could  reckon  on  meeting  at  that  time 
the  other  bishops  of  North  Africa,  who  would  be  there  assembled 
at  the  annual  synod.  This  secured  to  him  two  advantages ; — 
united  with  the  collective  body  of  his  North  African  colleagues, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  refractory ; 
and  certain  settled  principles  having  been  fixed  upon,  after  mature 
deliberation  by  the  synod  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  lapsi,  he  might  hope  that  a  limit  would  be  set  generally  to 
the  hitherto  wavering  practice  of  the  North  African  Church  with 
regard  to  penance.  In  this  council  of  the  North  African  Church, 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  middle  course  between  that  excessive 
severity  which  cut  off  the  lapsed  from  all  hope,  and  a  lax  indul- 
gence in  complying  with  their  wishes ;  to  maintain  the  soundness 
of  church  discipline,  and  yet  not  drive  the  lapsed  to  despair  by  an 
unconditional  refusal  of  absolution  and  readmission  to  the  church, 
whereby  they  might  be  led  at  length  to  abandon  themselves  to 
their  lusts,  or  to  sink  back  again  into  paganism.  First,  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  offences  should  be  carefully  investigated,' 
and  to  all,  not  accepting  even  the  sacrificati^  who  gave  evidence 
by  their  conduct  of  a  truly  penitent  spirit,  the  communion  was  to 
be  granted,  at  least  in  cases  of  mortal  sickness.  Should  such 
persons  recover,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  they 
had  obtained  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  might  remain  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church.*  When  afterwards  the  persecution  was  renewed 
with  increased  violence,  another  indulgence,  prompted  by  Christian 
charity  and  wisdom,  was  conceded,  namely,  that  the  communion 
should  be  granted  to  all  who  had  given  evidence  hy  their  conduct 

'  The  different  degree  of  guilt  in  the  sacrificati^  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  thej  had  been  indaced  to  renounce  the  faith  ;  and  so  also  in  the  Ubellatici 
•  Ep.  52. 
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of  true  penitence,  so  that  they  might  not  enter  the  conflict  un- 
armed, but  strengthened  by  communion  with  the  Lord's  body.* 
But  they  who  had  not  given  the  least  evidence  of  repentance  in 
any  of  their  conduct,  and  first  expressed  a  desire  for  the  commu- 
nion when  on  the  sick  bed,  should  not  then  receive  it,  because  it 
was  not  sorrow  for  sin,  but  the  fear  of  approaching  death  which 
had  prompted  the  desire,  and  he  was  not  deserving  of  consolation 
in  death,  who  had  not  thought  of  death  till  it  was  near  at  hand. 
In  this  explanation,  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
truly  Christian  effort  to  fix  men's  attention  on  the  nature  of  true 
repentance,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  error  of  reposing  confi- 
dence on  the  opus  operatum  of  absolution  and  the  communion.* 
But  as  we  see,  the  synod  allowed  itself,  by  this  purely  Christian 
interest,  to  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  pronouncing  a  sentence,  too 
harsh  and  indiscriminate  in  this  general  form,  on  those  who  first 
expressed  signs  of  penitence  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  for  although 
such  repentance  might  in  most  cases  be  false,  resulting  from  mere 
sensuous  impressions,  yet  in  some  cases  known  only  to  the  Omni- 
scient, it  might  also  be  true.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  synod  might 
have  secured  its  object  without  resorting  to  this  unwarranted  de- 
cision, by  a  more  correct  and  clearer  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
absolution  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  we  have  already 
explained.  At  this  church  assembly,  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  passed  on  the  party  of  Felicissimus ;  and  Cyprian,  united  with 
the  bishops  of  North  Africa,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
schism. 

It  is  true,  the  party  did  not  at  once  give  up  their  opposition. 
They  sought  to  extend  their  influence  in  this  part  of  the  Chilrch  ; 
and  several  of  the  African  bishops,  who  were  at  variance  with 
their  other  colleagues,  or  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  bad  con- 
duct, united  themselves  to  this  party.  They  chose  in  the  place  of 
Cyprian,  as  bishop  of  Carthage,  Fortunatus,  one  of  the  five  dis- 
orderly presbyters.  They  sent  delegates  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  over  to  their  side  this  principal  Church  of  the  West, 
and  there  demanded  a  hearing  of  the  charges  which  they  had  to 
bring  against  Cyprian  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  dissolve  the  bond 
of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  most  influential  bishops  of 

1  Ep.  54.  «  Ep.  52. 
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the  West,  although  their  clamours  excited  a  momentary  sensation. 
In  a  letter,  expressing  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
episcopal  theocracy, — a  theocracy  that  savoured  more  of  Judaism 
than  of  Christianity,* — Cyprian  urged  the  Roman  bishop  to  defend 
against  the  schismatics  the  unity  of  the  Church  founded  on  the 
union  of  the  bishops.  In  the  same  letter,  he  strenuously  contends 
also  for  the  independence  of  the  bishops  in  their  own  dioceses. 
"  Since  it  has  been  decided  by  us  all,"  he  writes,  "  and  is,  more- 
over, just  and  right,  that  every  man's  cause  should  be  examined 
into  on  the  spot  where  the  wrong  has  been  done,  and  since  his 
own  part  of  the  flock  has  been  allotted  to  each  pastor,  which  he 
is  to  guide  and  govern  as  one  who  must  render  to  the  Lord  an 
account  of  his  stewardship ;  those  who  are  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  where  they  please,  and  by 
their  deceptions  and  effrontery  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
united  bishops,  but  they  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  their 
causes  where  accusers  and  witnesses  of  their  offences  can  be 
had." 

It  is  clear,  even  from  this  exhibition  of  the  case,  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  use  the  reports  of  only  one  party  as  the  sources 
of  our  information,  that  Cyprian's  conduct  in  this  controversy  was 
not  wholly  free  from  reproach  ;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  find  still 
more  to  censure,  were  it  in  our  power  to  compare  together  the  re- 
ports of  the  opposite  parties.  In  this  regard,  a  letter  of  Cyprian,' 
addressed  to  one  of  the  opposition,  Florentius  Pupianus,  who, 
having  maintained  a  good  confession  under  the  pains  of  torture, 
stood  in  high  authority  as  a  martyr,  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice ;  for  this  letter  is  in  answer  to  another,  and  hence  we  may 
gathei*  from  it  what  Pupianus  had  to  object  against  Cyprian. 
Although  not  free  from  that  error  of  the  separatist  tendency 
which  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  subjective  views  and 
feelings,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  well-meaning  man, 
— certainly  not  disinclined  to  hearken  to  reason.  He  had  referred 
to  many  charges  against  Cyprian,  of  which  we  possess  no  further 
distinct  information.  He  asserted  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  he  would  not  part  with,  sooner  than  enter  into  terms  of 

>  £p.  55  «d  CornoL  '  £p.  69. 
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fellowBliip  with  him  as  a  bishop.*     He  reminds  him  that  priests 
should  be  humble,  as  eren  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  humble.* 

Cyprian,  by  virtue  of  a  tendency  of  mind  not  uncommon  in 
North  Africa,  was  inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  unusual 
psychological  phenomena,  on  presentiments,  visions,  and  dreams, 
and  was  thus  exposed  to  many  delusions.  He  doubtless  insisted 
on  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard  on 
these  occasions  where  he  ought  to  have  maintained  his  positions 
on  rational  grounds  ;  but  Pupian  disdained  these  evidences.^ 

The  way  in  which  Cyprian  replied  to  this  person  was  certainly 
not  calculated  to  remove  his  scruples.  Without  entering  at  all 
into  the  matter  of  his  opponent's  charges,  Cyprian  continually 
insists  on  the  same  thing, — the  inviolable  authority  of  the  bishop 
ordained  of  God, — and  declares  it  impiety  for  any  man  to  set  up 
himself  as  a  judge  over  the  judicium  Dei  et  Christi.  He  main- 
tains that,  as  the  bishop  stands  in  fellowship  with  the  entire 
Church,  so  the  Church  rests  on  the  bishop ;  and  whoever  sepa- 
rates from  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  Church.*  His  hierar- 
chical arrogance  inspired  in  him  dreams  and  visions,  which  he 
pronounced  divine  revelations.  He  pretended  that  he  had  heard 
a  divine  voice,  saying,  "  He  that  believes  not  Christ,  who  appoints 
the  priest,  will  be  compelled  to  believe  him  when  he  avenges  the 
priest."*  He  brings  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  obedience  to 
be  rendered  to  the  bishop,  the  fact  that  even  the  bees  had  a  queen 
which  they  obeyed,  and  robbers,  a  captain  whom  they  followed  in 
all  things.  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Christians  and  pagans  concerning  his  humility,  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  refute  what  Pupian  had  said  respecting  his  want 
of  that  virtue.' 

^  Tlu8  we  gather  from  Cyprian's  answer :  Dixisti,  scmpnlam  tibi  esse  toUendnm  de 
animo,  in  qnem  incidisti. 

'  Sacerdotes  hnmiles  esse  debere,  quia  et  Dominns  et  Apostoli  ejus  hamiles  faerunt. 

'  As  may  be  inferred  from  Cyprian's  words  :  Quanquam  sciam  somnia  ridionla  et 
visiones  ineptas  videri. 

^  Unde  scire  debes,  episcopum  in  ecdesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in  episeopo  et,  si  quia 
cum  episeopo  non  sit,  in  ecolesia  non  esse. 

^  Qui  Cbristo  non  credit  sacerdotem  facienti,  postca  credere  incipiet,  sacerdotcm 
vindicanti. 

*  llumilitatem  mearo  et  fratrcs  omnes  et  gentiles  quoque  optime  novunt  et  dilignnt 
et  tu  quoque  noyeras  et  diligebas,  cum  adhac  in  ecdesia  esses  et  mecum  communicares. 
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When  Cyprian  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter,  in  the  year 
253  or  254, — for,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  then  ad- 
ministered the  episcopal  office  for  a  period  of  six  years, — the  con- 
venticles of  this  party,  where  the  holy  supper  was  distributed, 
still  remained  open/  Pupian  had  reproached  him  also  with  this, 
that  by  his  fault  a  part  was  separated  from  the  whole  community.' 
Commodian,  who  wrote  his  Christian  Admonitions  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  considered  it  still  needful  to  combat  this  separatist 
tendency,  which,  as  usually  happens,  perhaps  continued  to  be 
cherished  for  a  short  time  even  after  the  occasion  was  forgotten 
which  first  called  it  forth.  He  rebukes  those  who  see  the  motes  in 
others'  eyes,  but  cannot  discern  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own.* 

The  second  schism  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  and, 
as  in  the  suppression  of  the  first,  Cornelius  of  Bome  co-operated 
with  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  so  in  this  we  see  Cyprian  joined  with 
Cornelius  in  maintaining  the  church  unity.  This  latter  division, 
like  the  former,  sprung  out  of  a  controversy  relating  to  the  choice 
of  a  bishop,  and  from  the  collision  of  opposite  opinions  respecting 
the  proper  administration  of  church  penance ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  first  case,  the  schism  proceeded  from  the 
laxer  party,  in  the  last,  from  the  more  rigid  one.  The  immediate 
occasion  which  led  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  this  a^  well  as  the 
other  schisms,  were  various  occurrences  which  took  place  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius.  We  have  already  observed,  that  in 
the  Roman  Church,  the  prevailing  inclination  was  on  the  whole 
to  the  milder  principle  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  penance ;  but 
there  was  also  in  that  Church  a  more  rigid  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Novatian^  an  eminent  presbyter,  who  had  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  theological  writer. 

For  the  rest,  we  possess  but  scanty  means  of  accurate  informa- 


'  Ab  CyprUn  himself  gives  us  to  understand,  when  he  says:  Frustra  sihi  L!andiri 
eos,  qui,  paoem  cum  sacerdotlbus  Dei  non  habentes,  obrepunt  et  latenter  apud  quosdam 
communicare  se  credant. 

'  Scripsisti  qaoque,  quod  ecclcsia  nunc  propter  roe  portionera  snj  in  dlspenso  habeat. 
«  Cap.  66 : 

DUpositum  tempuf  renit  nostris.     Paz  est  in  or  be 

Et  ruina  «imul  blaudifnte  ^eculo  premit 

Praecipitis  popali,  quem  in  tchisma  misistis. 

CuuFplcitis  stipuLiua  cobxrcnflm  in  oculis  noitris, 

£t  vestris  in  oculis  nun  vultis  ccrnerc  trnbcin. 
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lion  with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  man, — not  enough  to 
enable  ns  to  form  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  his 
views  on  this  question  and  of  his  whole  conduct  in  this  affair  to 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  disposition  ;  for  the  sayings  of  exaspe- 
rated enemies,  and  representations  which  everywhere  bear  the 
marks  of  passionate  exaggeration,  are  of  course  entitled  to  no 
credit.  When  we  endeavour  to  separate  the  facts  at  bottom  from 
the  distorted  and  spiteful  representations  of  Novatian's  oppo- 
nents, the  following  presents  itself  as  the  most  probable  state  of 
the  case.  Novatian  had  been  thrown,  by  fierce  conflicts  within, 
from  an  earnest  frame  of  mind  into  one  of  those  states,  usually 
considered  in  those  times  as  a  demoniacal  possession.  This  was 
for  him,  as  it  was  for  so  many  others  of  that  period,  the  hard 
way  to  faith.  It  was  to  the  prayer  of  an  exorcist  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  he, — who  had  perhaps  already  been  touched  in  various 
ways  by  the  power  of  Christianity, — owed  his  restoration  for  the 
moment.  From  this  violent  convulsion  of  his  whole  being,  he 
fell  into  a  severe  sickness,  whence  first  resulted  his  entire  and 
radical  cure.  In  the  course  of  this  sickness  his  faith  became 
established,  and  seeing  death  near  at  hand,  he  received  baptism 
on  the  sick  bed.  He  found  in  Christianity  peace,  rest,  and  sanc- 
tifying power.  As  he  became  distinguished  for  steadfastness  in 
faith,  clearness  of  Christian  knowledge, — of  which  his  writings 
bear  witness, — for  a  happy  faculty  of  teaching,  and  for  an  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  which  afterwards  led  him  to  the  ascetic 
life,  the  bishop  Fabian  ordained  him  presbyter,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  he  had  first  made  profession  of  his  faith,  and  been  bap- 
tized on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  Roman  clergy  were  dissatisfied 
from  the  first  with  this  procedure ;  because  they  held  to  the  letter 
of  that  church  law,  which  required  that  bo  individual  baptized  on 
the  sick  bed, — no  clinicus, — should  receive  ordination ;  but  the 
wiser  Fabian  decided  more  according  to  the  spirit  than  according 
to  the  letter  of  this  law,*  for  its  object  was  simply  to  exclude  from 

^  As  this  is  expressed  in  the  12th  canon  of  the  eouncil  held  at  Neo  CsBsarea,  a.d. 
314 ;  for  after  it  had  been  here  declared,  that  a  person  baptized  in  sickness  could  not 
be  consecrated  as  a  presbyter,  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason,  "  that  snch  faith  did  not 
spring  from  free  conviction,  but  was  Torced"  (ovm  Im  w^ca$^%rit(  yk^  n  irirr/f  mvrsvy 
JiXk''  il  afttyttns.)  Hence,  too,  an  exception  was  made,  viz.  unless  it  might  be  pei- 
mitted  on  aocoant  of  his  subsequent  zeal  and  faith  (itk  rn*  furk  ruvra  »brt!»  ewvhhv 
um)  «'iVr«».)     This  exception  might  apply  to  Novatian. 
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the  spiritual  order  those  who  had  been  induced  to  receive  baptism 
without  true  repentance,  conviction,  and  knowledge,  in  the  mo- 
mentary agitation  excited  by  the  fear  of  death.  In  Noratian's 
case,  every  apprehension  of  this  kind  was  removed  by  his  subse- 
quent life.  For  a  season,  he  exchanged  the  active  life  of  a  prac- 
tical ecclesiastic  for  the  noiseless  seclusion  of  the  ascetic ;  but 
afterwards,  perhaps  not  till  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  he  was  induced  once  more  to  re- 
sume the  active  duties  of  his  office.' 

^  It  u  partlcularlj  imporUnt  to  compare  here  the  STOodal  letter  of  Comeliiu,  bishop 
of  Rome,  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  A  fragment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  £ase« 
bias  (1.  yi.  c.  43) .  This  letter  deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  that  tendency  of  the 
church  spirit  to  confound  the  outward  with  the  inner  life,  which  became,  at  an  early 
period,  so  markedly  prominent,  especially  at  Rome  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  against 
Novalian,  that  his  restoration  from  a  demoniacal  frenzy  (see  above),  as  it  was  called,  by 
exorcists  of  the  Roman  Church,  had  been  the  means  of  his  conversion*  Whether  this 
were  the  case  or  not,  that  surely  could  bring  no  reproach  on  Novatian's  character  as  a 
Christian,  whidi  belonged  simply  to  the  means  whereby  he  had  been  led  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Not  less  wanting  in  good  sense  than  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  was  the 
reproachful  language  of  Cornelias,  that  Satan  was  the  occasion  of  Novatian^s  faith  (J  yi 
4K^«(yK«i  Ttv  ^tmvrmt  yiyont  i  rMrufag)  ;  as  if  the  works  of  the  evil  one  must  not  often 
become  subservient  to  the  foundation  and  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  After  his 
restoration  from  this  demoniacal  disease,  it  is  objected  again,  that  he  fell  into  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness  (which  may  be  very  naturally  explained  :  the  crisis  in  his  whole  organic 
system,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  restoration  from  that  fr«nzy-like  condition, 
was  the  cause  of  the  sickness),  and  that  in  the  apprehension  of  death,  he  received  baptism, 
but  baptism  only  by  sprinkling,  as  his  condition  required  (the  baptismus  clinicorum 
not  being,  according  to  the  usaal  practice  of  those  times,  by  immersion),  if  it  could  be 
said,  indeed,  that  such  a  one  had  been  baptized  at  all.  It  is  objected,  moreover,  that 
subsequently  he  received  none  of  those  rites  which  should  have  been  bestowed  on  him 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church, — not  confirmation  by  the  hand  of  the  bishop. 
**  How  then  could  he  posmUy  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  f  "  All  this  is  so  wholly 
characteristic  of  the  outwardness  and  passionate  slavery  to  prejudice  of  the  hierarchical 
spirit  then  acquiring  strength  in  the  Roman  Church  I  A  bishop  of  Rome,  probably 
Fabianus — the  letter  goes  on  to  say — ordained  him  presbyter,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  who  objected  to  the  ordination  of  a  person  who  had  been  baptized  by 
sprinkling,  on  a  sick  bed.  The  bishop  (probably  a  man  of  more  liberal  spirit)  wished  in 
this  case  to  make  an  exception.  Cornelius  again  objects  to  him,  that,  during  the  perse- 
cution, ho  had  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  out  of  fear ;  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  it, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  behalf  of  such  as  needed  his  help.  When  his  dea- 
cons asked  him  to  do  this,  he  turned  them  off  with  the  reply,  that  '*he  was  the  friend  of 
another  philosophy."  We  can  here,  to  be  sure,  merely  conjecture  what  the  fact  at  bot- 
tom is,  which  lies  under  the  distorted  representation  of  Cornelius*  hatred.  By  the  ir«^« 
f  iXm**^/*,  is  to  be  understood,  probably,  the  secluded  life  of  the  ascetic  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  practical  ecclesiastic.  Novatian  may  have  retired,  for  a  season,  into  solitude, 
and  withdrawn  himself  from  public  occupations.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  ansteie 
character  which  expresses  itself  in  his  principles  of  penitence  ;  and  he  might,  as  an  as* 
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• 

Some  slight  hints  of  Cyprian  by  no  means  suffice  to  prove  that 
Novatian,  previous  to  his  conversion,  had  been  a  stoic  philoso- 
pher, and  that  the  spirit  of  the  stoic  morality,  mixing  in  with  his 
Christianity,  had  produced  that  severe  tone  of  thinking  which 
distinguished  him  on  these  matters.  His  principles  admit  of  so 
natural  an  explanation  from  the  sternness  of  his  Christian  cha- 
racter, he  acted  in  this  case  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole 
party  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  that  there  is  the  less  need  of  at- 
tempting to  derive  them  from  some  outward  source,  for  which  there 
is  not  the  least  ground  of  historical  evidence/ 

Here  a  question  arises  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  right 
answer  to  it  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
both  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  to  the  character  of  No- 
vatian. It  is  this, — whether  his  opposition  was  in  the  first  place 
to  Cornelius  as  bishop,  or  to  the  milder  principles  of  church 
penance.  According  to  the  accusations  of  his  passionate  op- 
ponents, we  must,  indeed,  suppose  that  in  the  outset  he  was 
strinng,  from  motives  of  ambition,  after  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  was  thence  induced  to  excite  these  troubles  and  throw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  during 
the  Decian.  persecution  he  still  belonged  to  the  milder  party,  it 
might  in  this  way  be  made  to  appear  probable  that  he  had  been 
driven  to  those  extremes  by  outward  causes  of  excitement.  Now 
the  noman  clergy,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and 
while  they  were  without  a  bishop,  sent  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,*  a  letter  in  which  he  was  informed  of  their  decision, 
that  absolution  Ought  to  be  granted  at  the  extremity  of  death  to 
all  lapsed  persons  who  manifested  true  penitence  ; — a  decision  at 

cetic,  too,  stand  in  high  consideration  with  the  Church.  Novatian  may  have  hcen  wrong 
in  this  respect,  that  hy  the  misleadings  of  a  false  asceticism,  he  forgot  Christian  charity, 
and  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  spiritual  quiet  and  solitude,  to  serve  the  brethren  who 
needed  his  priestlj  offices ;  but  Cornelius  may  have  allowed  himself  to  invent  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  another  motive,  inconsistent  with  Novatian^s  character. 

^  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  Novatian's  opponents  seriously  thought  of  deriving  his 
peculiar  views  from  any  such  source  as  this.  When  Cyprian  objects  to  these  views,  that 
they  are  more  stoic  than  Christian  (ep.  52  ad  Antonian),  this  naturally  refers  to  their 
character  only,  and  not  to  their  origin  ;  and  when  he  upbraids  him,  "  Jactet  se  licet  et 
philosophiam  vel  eloquentiam  suara  superbis  vocibus  praedicet,**  the  first  alludes  perhaps 
to  the  r^iCtv,  tlie  pallium  of  the  ArxnTttf  (see  the  preceding  note),  or  to  the  fame  of 
a  distinguished  dogmatic  writer  which  Novatian  had  acquired  as  author  of  the  work  De 
regula  iidei,  or  De  trinitate.  Thus,  too,  Cornelius  speaks  of  him  in  the  above-cited 
letter,  as  OSrof  i^  y;jt.ur terns ^  c  9-^f  ixxXtiff^taff^TiKtis  Itrternfittif  v'Tt^ar^ie'Thf* 

*  Ep.  81. 
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Tariance  witli  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party,  according  to 
which  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccata  mortalia  should  be 
unconditionally  excluded  from  church  absolution.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cyprian's  testimony,  this  letter  was  composed  by 
Novatian/  But  even  if  Cyprian's  account  be  entirely  correct, 
yet,  from  a  letter  setting  forth  the  common  decision  of  a  college 
of  presbyters,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  subjective  opinion  of  the  individual  who  composed  it ;  for 
nothing  else  needed  to  proceed  from  him  besides  the  form  and 
style  of  composition.  It  may  be  that  Novatian  at  this  time  sub* 
mitted  to  the  voice  of  the  majority,  which  he  afterwards  felt  him- 
self bound  to  oppose.  By  the  same  letter,  in  fact,  notice  was 
also  given  that  a  settled  decision  on  these  controverted  matters 
should  finally  be  made  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  after  a 
new  bishop  had  been  chosen.  Novatian,  although  himself  in- 
clined to  the  severer  principles,  might  the  more  readily  yield  for 
the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed,  when  the  mat- 
ter should  be  discussed  preparatory  to  the  final  decision,  in  pro- 
curing an  authoritative  sanction  of  his  own  principles.  In  the 
same  letter,  too,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  enough  with  re- 
gard to  the  significancy  of  the  absolution  imparted  in  such  cases, 
— "  God  only  knows,''  he  says,  "  how  he  will  dispose  of  such,  and 
by  what  rule  he  will  judge  them  ;"*  language  which  intimates  the 
writer's  own  opinion,  that  absolution  could  not  with  propriety  be 
granted  to  such  persons ;  that  they  should  only  be  recommended 
to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their  fate  left  with  God ; 
although  we  would  not  deny  that  one  might  express  himself  thus 
from  the  position  of  the  milder  party,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
deceptive  nature  of  all  outward  signs  of  penitence.*  If  Novatian 
generally  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the 
Roman  Church/  he  must  be  considered  as  the  writer  also  of  a 

^  He  lays,  for  instance,  ep.  52,  of  thic  letter :  Novatumo  tanc  gcribente  et  quod 
scripaerat,  sua  voce  recitanto. 

'  Deo  ipso  sciente,  quid  dc  talibus  faciat  et  qnaliter  judicii  8ui  examinet  pondera. 
'   '  See  Cyprian,  ep.  52  :  Bi  nos  aliquis  poenitentie  simulatione  deloaerit,  Deus  qni 
non  deridetur,  et  qui  cor  hominia  intuetur,  de  his  qusB  nos  minus  perspeximus,  judicet 
et  seryomm  saorum  sententiam  Dominns  emendet 

^  Which,  however,  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Cyprian, 
already  cited.  For  it  is  lef^  doabtfnl  whether  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  Novatian 
composed  that  letter,  or  whether  he  wrote  it  in  his  official  capacity.   We  must  allow  it, 
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Some  slight  hints  of  Cyprian  by  no  means  suffice  to  prove  that 
Novatian,  previous  to  his  conversion,  had  been  a  stoic  philoso- 
pher, and  that  the  spirit  of  the  stoic  morality,  mixing  in  with  his 
Christianity,  had  produced  that  severe  tone  of  thinking  which 
distinguished  him  on  these  matters.  His  principles  admit  of  so 
natural  an  explanation  from  the  sternness  of  his  Christian  cha- 
racter, he  acted  in  this  case  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole 
party  of  the  Church  in  -his  time,  that  there  is  the  less  need  of  at- 
tempting to  derive  them  from  some  outward  source,  for  which  there 
is  not  the  least  ground  of  historical  evidence/ 

Here  a  question  arises  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  right 
answer  to  it  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
both  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  to  the  character  of  No- 
vatian. It  is  this, — whether  his  opposition  was  in  the  first  place 
to  Cornelius  as  bishop,  or  to  the  milder  principles  of  church 
penance.  According  to  the  accusations  of  his  passionate  op- 
ponents, we  must,  indeed,  suppose  that  in  the  outset  he  was 
strinng,  from  motives  of  ambition,  after  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  was  thence  induced  to  excite  these  troubles  and  throw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  during 
the  Decian.  persecution  he  still  belonged  to  the  milder  party,  it 
might  in  this  way  be  made  to  appear  probable  that  he  had  been 
driven  to  those  extremes  by  outward  causes  of  excitement.  Now 
the  noman  clergy,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and 
while  they  were  without  a  bishop,  sent  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,*  a  letter  in  which  he  was  informed  of  their  decision, 
that  absolution  Ought  to  be  granted  at  the  extremity  of  death  to 
all  lapsed  persons  who  manifested  true  penitence ; — a  decision  at 

cetic,  too,  stand  in  high  consideration  with  the  Church.  Novatian  maj  have  been  wrong 
in  this  respect,  that  by  the  misleadings  of  a  false  asceticism,  he  forgot  Christian  charitj, 
and  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  spiritual  quiet  and  solitude,  to  serve  the  brethren  who 
needed  his  priestlj  offices ;  but  Cornelius  may  have  allowed  himself  to  invent  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  another  motive,  inconsistent  with  Novatian's  character. 

^  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  Novatian*s  opponents  seriously  thought  of  deriving  his 
peculiar  views  from  any  such  source  as  this.  When  Cyprian  objects  to  these  views,  that 
they  are  more  stoic  than  Christian  (ep.  52  ad  Antonian),  this  naturally  refers  to  their 
character  only,  and  not  to  their  origin  ;  and  when  he  upbraids  him,  "  Jactet  se  licet  et 
philosophiam  vel  eloquentiam  suam  superbis  vocibus  prsedicet,"  the  first  allndes  perhaps 
to  the  r^tCtv,  the  pallium  of  the  ^^x^ms  (see  the  preceding  note) ,  or  to  the  fame  of 
a  distinguished  dogmatic  writer  which  Novatian  had  acquired  as  author  of  the  work  De 
regula  iidei,  or  De  trinitate.  Thus,  too,  Cornelius  speaks  of  him  in  the  above-cited 
letter,  as  OSref  i^  yu.uriffTfiSy  «  'rns  IxxXijcrteiff^rtxiif  i^ri^Tiifins  v^t^aff^ifrnf. 

"  Ep.  81. 
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▼ariance  with  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party,  according  to 
which  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccata  mortalia  should  be 
unconditionally  excluded  from  church  absolution.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cyprian's  testimony,  this  letter  was  composed  by 
Novatian/  But  even  if  Cyprian's  account  be  entirely  correct, 
yet,  from  a  letter  setting  forth  the  common  decision  of  a  college 
of  presbyters,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  subjective  opinion  of  the  individual  who  composed  it ;  for 
nothing  else  needed  to  proceed  from  him  besides  the  form  and 
style  of  composition.  It  may  be  that  Novatian  at  this  time  sub- 
mitted to  the  voice  of  the  majority,  which  he  afterwards  felt  him- 
self bound  to  oppose.  By  the  same  letter,  in  fact,  notice  was 
also  given  that  a  settled  decision  on  these  controverted  matters 
should  finally  be  made  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  after  a 
new  bishop  had  been  chosen.  Novatian,  although  himself  in- 
clined to  the  severer  principles,  might  the  more  readily  yield  for 
the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed,  when  the  mat- 
ter should  be  discussed  preparatory  to  the  final  decision,  in  pro- 
curing an  authoritative  sanction  of  his  own  principles.  In  the 
same  letter,  too,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  enough  with  re- 
gard to  the  significancy  of  the  absolution  imparted  in  such  cases, 
— "  God  only  knows,"  he  says,  "  how  he  will  dispose  of  such,  and 
by  what  rule  he  will  judge  them  ;"*  language  which  intimates  the 
writer's  own  opinion,  that  absolution  could  not  with  propriety  be 
granted  to  such  persons ;  that  they  shoidd  only  be  recommended 
to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their  fate  left  with  God ; 
although  we  would  not  deny  that  one  might  express  himself  thus 
from  the  position  of  the  milder  party,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
deceptive  nature  of  all  outward  signs  of  penitence.'  If  Novatian 
generally  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the 
Roman  Church/  he  must  be  considered  as  the  writer  also  of  a 

^  He  lays,  for  instance,  ep.  52,  of  thu  letter :  Noyatiano  tunc  scribente  et  quod 
scripaerat,  sua  voce  redtante. 

'  Deo  ipso  scieute,  quid  de  talibas  faciat  et  qualiter  jadicii  sni  ezaminet  pondera. 
'    '  Sec  Cjrprian,  ep.  52  :  Si  nos  aliquis  poenitentiffi  simulatione  deloaerit,  Deus  qni 
non  deridetar,  et  qui  cor  hominia  intaetur,  de  hia  qase  nos  nunua  pcrspeximos,  jadicet 
et  senronun  saorum  aententiam  Dominoa  emendet 

^  Whicbf  however,  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Cyprian, 
already  cited.  For  it  is  lef^  doubtful  whether  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  Novatian 
composed  that  letter,  or  whether  he  wrote  it  in  hia  official  capacity. '  We  most  allow  it, 
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flomewhat  earlier  letter/  composed  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  in  which  the  same  principles  are  expressed  as  in  the 
second.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  then  what  we  have  just  said 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  writer's  own  opinions  to  the  yiews 
expressed  in  the  communication  of  a  public  body,  must  be  ap- 
plied also  to  this  letter.'  It  was  never  objected  to  NoYatian, 
that  his  later  views  contradicted  the  convictions  he  had  earlier 
expressed ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily  explained  how  it  should 
happen  that  the  opposition  of  the  more  rigid  party  did  not  assume 
a  bolder  form  until  the  close  of  the  persecution,  when  the  deli- 
berations respecting  the  treatment  of  the  lapsi  commenced,  and 
when  the  milder  party  obtained  a  leader  in  the  person  of  their 
bishop,  Cornelius.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
his  zeal  for  the  more  rigid  principles  which  inspired  Novatian 
from  the  first,  because  they  accorded  so  perfectly  with  his  cha- 
racter. The  accusations  of  his  opponents  should  not  be  suffered 
to  embarrass  us ;  for  it  is  the  nsual  way  with  theological  polemics, 
to  trace  schisms  and  heresies  to  some  outward  unhallowed  mo- 
tive, even  where  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any  such  motive 
has  existed.  Novatian  had  on  some  occasion  solemnly  declared, 
after  the  Boman  bishopric  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fabian, 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  episcopal  dignity — an 
office  to  which,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  high  respect  entertained 
for  him  as  an  ascetic  and  a  divine  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, he  might  easily  have  attained.  But  he  said  he  had  no 
longing  for  that  office.  We  have  no  reason,  with  the  bishop  Cor- 
nelius, to  accuse  Novatian  in  this  case  of  falsehood.  He  could  say 
this  with  perfect  sincerity ;  he,  the  quiet,  loving  ascetic,  the  theo- 
logian, glad  to  be  left  undisturbed  to  his  dogmatic  speculations, 
surely  had  no  wish  to  burden  himself  with  an  office  so  over- 
whelmed with  cares  as  that  of  a  Boman  bishop  had  already  be- 
come.    Cornelius  knows,  indeed,  that  he  secretly  aspired  after 

however,  to  be  not  improbable,  that  the  theological  author,  in  a  church  where  learning 
and  talent  for  compotdtion  were  not  so  common,  would  be  made  the  church  secretary. 

^  The  letter  we  have  cited  already  at  page  182,  note  2,  and  page  308,  note  1. 

'  In  this  letter,  too,  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  writer  may  gleam  through  the  Ian» 
guage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  admonitions  given  to  the  fallen :  **  Ipsos  cohortati  sumus 
et  hortamur,  agere  pcenitentiam,  si  quo  modo  indulgentiam  poterunt  recipere  ab  eo,  qui 
potest  praestare," — though  the  words  do  not  necetsarily  express  as  much.  In  the  seve* 
ritj  of  tone  with  which  this  letter  speaks  of  those  bishops  that  forsook  their  communi- 
ties, we  might  likewise  reeognise  the  sentiments  of  the  more  rigid  Novatian. 
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the  episcopal  dignity ;  but  whence  had  Cornelius  the  faculty  to 
penetrate  thus  into  the  secret  feelings  and  inmost  recesses  of  his 
opponent's  heart  1  Cyprian  himself  intimates  that  a  party  strife 
concerning  principles^  in  the  outset  wholly  objective,  had  pre- 
ceded ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  dispute  made  a  schism  inevit- 
able that  the  opposite  party  set  up  another  bishop,  as  their  chief, 
against  Cornelius.^  Inspired  by  his  ascetic  zeal,  Novatian  was 
only  contending  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  and  against  the  decline  of  discipline,  without  wishing  or 
seeking  for  anything  besides.  Settled  in  his  own  convictions, 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  them,  but  averse,  by  natural  disposition, 
to  everything  that  savoured  of  a  boisterous  outward  activity,  he 
was,  against  his  own  will,  made  the  head  of  a  party  by  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  principles,  and  compelled  by  them  to  assume 
the  episcopal  dignity.  In  this  regard  he  could  say  with  truth, 
in  his  letter  to  Sionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ''  that  he  had 
been  hurried  on  against  his  wilV  * 

The  man  who,  properly,  was  the  inoving  soul  of  this  party,  and 
to  whose  influence,  doubtless,  it  was  owing  that  they  broke  en- 
tirely with  Cornelius  and  created  another  bishop  for  themselves, 
came  from  a  different  quarter.  NovatuSy  the  Carthagenian  pres- 
byter, who  had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  troubles  in  the 
Church  of  North  Africa,  had  left  that  country,  when  Cyprian 
gained  the  ascendancy  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  no  longer  agreed 
with  the  principles  of  Felicissimus,  and  yet  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  Cyprian,  add  would  not  have  him  for  his  bishop,  or  whether 
it  was  only  the  failure  of  his  intrigues  against  Cyprian  that  in- 
duced him  to  this  step,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Rome,  where 
he  found  those  disputes  already  existiug  in  the  bud.  His  tem- 
perament did  not  allow  him  to  lie  idle  and  neutral  where  strife 
and  agitation  were  going  on.  According  to  the  principles  which, 
in  common  with  the  other  four  presbyters  and  Felicissimus,  he 
had  advocated  at  Carthage,  he  ought  to  have  leaned  to  the  cause 
of  Cornelius.'     But  whether  he  had   now  undergone  a  radical 

*  Cyprian ,  cp.  42  :  Dirons  partU  obstinaU  et  inflexibilis  pertinacia  non  tantum  ma- 
tris  sinam  recosayit ;  sed  ettam,  gliscenU  et  m  pejm  recrudesctnte  discordict,  qnscopum 
libi  constitutt. 

*  'Ors  &*^9  Hx^n,     Easeb.  L  vi.  c  46. 

*  Mosheim  defends  Noratian  againat  the  reproach  of  contradicting  himself  hj  recall- 
ing the  (act,  that  NoTatian  was  not  one  of  tliose  fire  ^ircsby  ters,  and  that  he  agreed  with 
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change  in  his  views  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  either  through  the 
influence  of  Noyatian,  his  superior  as  a  theoretical  theologian,  or 
in  consequence  of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  ready  to  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  another ;  or  whether  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
real  object  of  the  dispute,  either  at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  but  was 
only,  in  his  way,  eyerywhere  a  friend  to  the  party  in  opposition  ; 
whether  he  was  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  that  party  which 
had  no  bishop  at  its  head,  or  whether  he  hated  Cornelius  for 
other  reasons, — it  suffices  to  know,  that  Noyatus  enlisted  warmly 
in  the  contest  for  the  principles  of  Novatian.  He  was  the  man, 
whereyer  he  might  be,  at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  to  become  the 
moying  spring  of  agitation,  although  he  placed  some  one  else  at 
the  head,  and  caused  everything  to  move  under  the  name  of  the 
latter.  Thus  may  it  have  been  through  his  active  influence,  that 
the  schism  became  more  decided  in  its  character,  and  that  Nova- 
tian was  forced  by  this  party  to  place  himself  as  bishop,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cornelius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  had  been  governed,  in  his  treatment  of 
those  who  had  fallen  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  by  the 
milder  principles  of  the  Church.  He  had  received  many  to  church 
fellowship,  who  were  accused,  at  least  by  the  other  party,  of  being 
sacrijkati.  It  was  laid  to  his  account,  by  Novatian  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  he  had  polluted  the  Church  by  the  admission  of  the 
unclean ;  and  on  both  sides  great  liberties  were  taken  in  ascribing 
the  actions  of  the  opposite  party  to  secret  motives,  calculated  to 
place  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  As  Cornelius  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  Novatian  acted  under  the  impulse  of  an 
ambitious  longing  after  the  episcopal  dignity,  so  a  part  at  least ' 
of  Novatian*  s  followers  attributed  the  mildness  of  Cornelius  to- 
wards others  to  the  consciousness  of  similar  guilt  in  himself,  for 
he,  as  they  affirmed,  was  a  libellaticus.*  Both  parties  sought, 
as  usual  in  such  cases  of  dispute,  to  secure  on  their  own  side  the 

these  and  with  Felicissimos,  not  in  every  respect,  bat  onlj  in  their  opposition  to  Cy- 
prian. But  the  evidence  above  cited  stands  in  the  way  of  this  assertion.  The  strongest 
argument  which  Mosheim  brings  in  favour  of  his  opinion  is,  that  Cyprian,  who  hunted 
up  every  possible  charge  against  Novatian,  yet  never  accuses  him,  even  when  he  had  oc- 
casion for  so  doing,  of  self-contradiction.  But  it  nuy  be  conceived,  that  Cyprian  was 
loath  to  touch  on  this  point,  because  he  had  reason  to  fear  a  retort  on  account  of  his  own 
change  of  prineiples. 
*  Cyprian,  ep.  62. 
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verdict  of  the  great  metropolitan  churches  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Carthage,   and  both  sent  delegates  to  those  communities. 
The  zeal  shewn  by  Noratian  for  the  strictness  of  church  dis- 
cipline and  the  purity  of  Christian  conduct,  to  the  honesty  of 
which  zeal  his  own  life  bore  testimony,  and  the  authority  of  cer- 
tain confessors  united  with  him  in  the  beginning,  procured  for  his 
delegates  a  favourable  reception.     One  bishop,  Fabius  of  Antioch, 
was  even  on  the  point  of  deciding   in  his  favour.     Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  mild,  prudent,  liberal-minded  man,  was 
opposed  to  the  Novatian  principles  from  the  first ;  but  he  began 
with  trying  by  friendly  persuasions  to  prevail  on  Novatian  to 
submit.     He  wrote  in  reply  to  his  application,^  "  If   you  have 
been  urged  on,  as  you  say,  against  your  own  will,  you  will  prove 
this  by  voluntarily  turning  about ;  for  there  is  nothing  you  ought 
not  to  be  willing  to  suffer  rather  than  create  a  schism  in  the 
Church  of  God.     And  martyrdom  incurred  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting such  a  schism  would  be  not  less  glorious  than  martyrdom 
to  avoid  being  an  idolater ;  nay,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
nobler  act ;  for  in  the  one  case,  you  become  a  martyr  for  the 
peace  of  your  own  soul,  in  the  other,  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Church.     If,  then,  you  should  now,  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
constraint,  restore  the  brethren  to  unanimity,  the  good  you  would 
thus  effect  would  exceed  the  evil  which  you  have  occasioned.     The 
latter  would  not  be  charged  to  your  account,  and  the  former  would 
redound  to  your  praise.     But  should  they  refuse  to  follow  you, 
and  the  affair  prove  impracticable,  hasten  at  least  to  deliver  your 
own  soul.     Follow  after  peace;  and  I  bid  you  farewell  in  the    / 
Lord.''     But  Novatian  was  too  firmly  set  in   his  opinions,  and 
too  far  carried  away  by  his  polemic  zeal,  to  listen  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  these.     The  amiable  Dionysius,  therefore,  now  de- 
clared more  decidedly  against  him,  and  used  his  influence  also 
to  draw  away  others  from  his  party.     He  accused  him  of  promul- 
gating the  most  mischievous  doctrines  concerning  God,  and  of 
misrepresenting  the  compassionate  Saviour  as    an    unmerciful 
being.* 

Novatian  might  now  rely  with  the  more  confidence  on  finding 


'  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  46. 
'    Eiifob.  I.   vii.  c.  8  : 
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support  in  Notth  Africa,  because  Cyprian  had  himself  been 
hitherto  inclined  to  favour  similar  principles  on  the  matter  of 
penitence.  But  meanwhile  CyprLan,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  changed  his  views  and  his  lino  of  conduct,  thus  bringing  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  fickleness  of  mind/  At 
the  same  time,  he  looked  upon  Novatian  as  a  disturber  of  the 
church  unity,  who  set  up  himself  against  a  bishop  regularly 
chosen  and  appointed  by  God  himself,  and  who  would  prescribe 
his  own  peculiar  principles  as  laws  for  the  entire  Church. 

The  controversy  with  the  Novatian  party  turned  upon  two 
general  points ;  one  relating  to  the  principles  of  penitence,  the 
other  to  the  question,  what  constitutes  the  idea  and  essence   of  a 
true  church  ?     In  respect  to  the  first  point  of  dispute,  Novatian 
had  been  often  unjustly  accused  of  maintaining,  that  no  person, 
having  once  violated  his  baptismal  vows,  can  ever  obtain  forgive- 
ness of  sin, — he  is  certainly  exposed  to  eternal  damnation.     But 
first,  Novatian  by  no  means  maintained  that  a  Christian  is  a  per- 
fect saint ;  he  spoke  here  not  of  all  sins,  but  assuming  as  valid 
the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  *'  peccata  venialia  "  and 
"  peccata  mortalia,"  he  was  treating  only  of  the  latter.     Again, 
he  was  speaking  by  no  means  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin^ 
but  only  of  the  Church  tribunal,  of  absolution  by  the  Church. 
The  Church,  he  would  say,  has  no  right  to  grant  absolution  to  a 
person  who,  by  any  mortal  sin,  has  trifled  away  the  pardon  ob- 
tained for  him  by  Christ,  and  appropriated  to  him  by  baptism. 
No  counsel  of  God,  touching  the  case  of  such  persons,  has  been 
revealed ;  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the  Gospel  assures  us 
of,  relates  only  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.     We  ought 
doubtless  to  be  interested  for  such  fallen  brethren,  but  nothing 
can  be  done  for  them  save  to  exhort  them  to  repent,  and  to  com- 
mend them  to  God's  mercy.     "  The  sacrificati,"  Novatian  wrote,* 
"  must  not  be  received  to  the  communion ;  they  should  only  be 
exhorted  to  repentance, — the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  must  be 
left  to  that  God  who  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sin."     That  this 
was  Novatian's  doctrine,  even  Cyprian,  though  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  he  was  not  always  mindful  of  it,  evidently  presup- 


^  Ep.  52  :  Ne  me  allqiiis  existimet,  a  proposito  meo  leylter  recessisse. 
«  Vid.  Socrat.  1.  W.  c.  28. 
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poses,  when  he  says/  "Oh,  what  mockery  of  the  deceived  brethren, 
what  empty  cheating  of  those  afflicted,  unhappy  men,  to  exhort 
them  to  a  repentance  whereby  they  are  to  satisfy  God,  and  yet 
deprive  them  of  the  salvation  which  they  were  to  obtain  by  this 
satisfaction !  To  say  to  your  brother,  mourn,  weep  tears,  sigh  day 
and  night,  abound  in  good  works,  so  thou  mayest  wash  away  thy 
gins,  but  after  all  thou  shalt  die  without  the  Church.  Thou  must 
do  all  that  serves  to  obtain  peace,  but  the  peace  thou  seekest 
thou  shalt  not  obtain !  Who  would  not  give  up  at  once  1  Who 
would  not  sink  in  very  despair  ?  Think  you  the  husbandman 
could  labour,  were  it  said  to  him,  '  Bestow  all  diligence  and  care 
on  the  culture  of  your  fields,  but  you  shall  reap  no  harvest  V  "  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Cyprian,  even  in  what  he  says  here,  does 
not  enter  enough  into  his  opponent's  train  of  thought,  and  is  not 
entirely  fair  towards  him.  For  it  was  by  no  means  Novatian's 
doctrine,  that  all  the  efforts  of  a  person  doing  penance  in  thi& 
sense,  were  to  no  purpose.  He  maintained  onl^f  that  the  Church 
was  not  warranted  to  announce  to  him  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
which  was  sought  and  which  divine  grace  might  bestow. 

As  we  see  from  Novatian's  declaration  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Socrates,  the  question  in  this  controversy  related,  in 
the  outset,  only  to  one  of  those  offences  reckoned  among  the  pec- 
cata  mortalia,  only  to  acts  involving  the  denial  of  Christianity. 
On  the  supposition  that  Novatiun  was  at  first  so  severe  only 
against  this  class  of  offences,  Cyprian. was  right  in  attacking  the 
standard  of  the  whole  moral  judgment  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  this  mode  of  procedure, — in  combating  the  notion,  that 
barely  such  offences  were  to  be  denominated  sins  against  God, 
denial  of  God,  denial  of  Christianity  ;  as  if  every  sin  were  not  a 
sin  against  God,  a  practical  denial  of  God,  and  of  Christianity. 
"  It  must  be  allowed,**  says  Cyprian,*  *•  the  sin  of  an  adulterer 
and  deceiver  is  more  aggravated  than  that  of  the  libellatici ;  for 
the  latter  have  fallen  into  sin  by  yielding  to  force,  under  the 
wrong  impression  that  it  is  enough  merely  not  to  have  sacrificed, 
while  the  former  sins  out  of  free  choice.  Adulterers  and  deceiv- 
ers, according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  v.  5,  are  as  idolaters." 
"  For  since  our  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ,  and  each  of  us 
is  a  temple  of  God,  whoever  by  adultery  violates  God's  temple, 

*  Ep.  62.  «  Ep.  52. 
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offends  Ood  himself;  and  whoever  in  committing  sin  does  the 
will  of  the  devil,  serves  evil  spirits  and  false  gods :  for  evil  works 
proceed  not  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  the  instigations  of 
the  adversary,  and  evil  desires  proceeding  from  the  unclean  spirit 
impel  men  to  act  against  God  and  to  serve  Satan." 

But  later,  at  least,  the  Novatian  party  applied  their  principle 
avowedly  to  the  entire  class  of  "  mortal  sins ;"  which  application 
Novatian  himself  most  probably  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning, 
though  tlie  immediate  turn  of  the  controversy  led  him  to  speak 
of  one  description  only  of  mortal  sins.  The  ascetic  was  assuredly 
not  disposed  to  treat  sins  of  voluptuousness  with  too  much  in- 
dulgence. 

Again,  Novatian  speaks,  in  the  passage  from  Socrates,  of  those 
only  who  had  sacrificed.  But  if  Cyprian  does  not  misrepresent 
Novatian,  the  latter,  in  the  outset  at  least,  must,  with  great  in- 
justice, have  placed  in  the  same  category,  all  who  had  in  any 
way  proved  unfaithful  under  the  persecution,  as  well  libellatici  as 
sacrificati,  without  respect  to  the  different  gradations  of  guilt,  or 
to  the  different  circumstances  that  accompanied  it ;  and  utterly 
refused  absolution  to  all  libellatici  as  well  as  sacrificati,  without 
considering  how  many  of  the  libellatics  were  guilty  rather  of  an 
error  and  mistake  of  the  understanding  than  of  an  actual  sin. 

There  is  beautifully  expressed,  in  the  manner  in  which  Cyprian 
combated  these  principles  of  Novatian,*  the  loving,  paternal 
heart  of  the  pious  shepherc},  following  his  Master's  example — the 
animating  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  sympathy. 
Having  supposed  the  case,  that  many  a  libellatic,  whose  con- 
science reproved  hi*  of  no  crime,  might  be  tempted,  in  despair, 
to  tear  himself  away,  with  his  family,  from  the  Church,  and  seek 
adn»ssion  into  some  heretical  sect,  he  observes — "  At  the  day 
of  judgment,  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we  took  no  care  of 
the  wounded  sheep,  and  on  account  of  one  that  was  diseased,  lefl 
many  sound  ones  to  perish ;  that  while  our  Lord  left  the  ninety 
and  nine  whole  sheep,  and  went  after  the  one  that  had  wandered 
and  become  weary,  and  when  he  had  found  it,  brought  it  away 
himself  on  his  shoulders,  we  not  only  do  not  seek  after  the  fallen, 
but  even  reject  them  when  they  return  to  us."  He  contrasts 
with  this  severity  several  passages  from  the   Apostle  Paul  (I 

*  Ep.  52. 
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Corinth,  ix.  22  ;  xii.  26 ;  x.  33^  etc.),  and  then  adds,  "  The  casol   ix^,-  a-,  ^l-,^ 
stands  differently  with  the  philosophers  and  stoics,  who  say  allj*--^^-  '*-^ 
sins  are  alike,  and  that  a  sound  man  should  not  easily  be  brought  r^^'^'^   ^  " 
to  bend.     But  the  difference  is  wide  betwixt  philosophers  andj^   A^-*  / 
Christians.    We  are  bound  to  keep  aloof  from  what  proceeds,  n<>^iplj^  ^1  k  (l>  -^ 
from  God's  grace,   but  from  tlie  pride  of  a  severe  philosophy.r^       -^  "  ^**^'' 


Our  Lord  says  in  his  Gk)8pel,  *  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  j 
is  merciful ;'  and  *  the  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick  ;' , 
but  such  a  physician  he  cannot  be,  who  says,  I  take  care  only  of. 
the  sound,   who   need  no  physician.     Behold,  yonder  lies  thy 
brother,  wounded  in  battle  by  his  enemy.    On  the  one  hand,  Satan 
is  trying  to  destroy  him  whom  he  has  wounded ;  on  the  other,  i 
Christ  exhorts  us  not  to  leave  him  to  perish,  whom  he  has  re-  \ 
deemed.     Which  cause  do    we  espouse ;  on  whose  side  do  we  1 
stand  ?     Do  we  help  the  devil  to  finish  his  work  of  destruction  ?  | 
Do  we,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  Gospel,  pass  by ; 
our  brother  lying  half  dead  1     Or  do  we,  like  the  priests  of  God  1 
and  of  Christ,  following  Christ's  precepts  and  example,  snatch  the  1 
wounded  man  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy ;  that  having  done  i 
every  thing  for  his  salvation,  we  may  leave  the-final  decision  of ' 
his  case  to  the  judgment  of  God  ? "  ^  * 

Beautifully  and  truly  said  as  all  this  was,  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  Novatianism,  yet  Novatian's  principles  could  neither  be 
touched  nor  refuted  by  it.  Novatian  too  declared  that  the  fallen 
brethren  must  be  cared  for,  and  exhorted  to  repentance.  He  too 
acknowledged  God's  mercy  towards  sinners,  and  allowed  it  right  to 
recommend  the  fallen  to  that  mercy;  but  tbat  men  could  once  more 
surely  announce  to  them  that  forgiveness  of  sins  they  had  trifled 
away,  this  he  was  unwilling  to  concede,  because  he  could  find  no 
objective  ground  for  such  confidence.  Hence  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  be  substantially  refuted  was  to  point  out  such  an 
objective  ground  of  confidence  for  all  sinners, — namely,  in  the 
merits  of  Christ,  which  the  sinner  needed  ever  but  to  appropriate 
to  himself  in  believing  penitence  and  believing  trust,  when  the 
true  relation  was  unfolded  between  the  objective  and  subjective 

^  Ut  cnratam  Deo  jndici  resenremns ;  tipon  the  sapposition,  that  is,  that  ahsolation 
cannot  forestall  God*s  judgment,  but  remains  valid  at  the  divine  tribunal  only  when 
God,  who  tries  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  fn  's  the  temper  of  tfie  man  to  correspond  with 
this  absolution. 
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in  justification  and  regeneration.  But  on  this  point,  NoYatian*s 
opponents  themselves  had  not  the  clearest  views ;  for  though,  in 
opposing  his  principles,  they  did  sometimes  refer,  indeed,  to  1  John 
ii.  1,  2,  yet  in  so  doing,  they  expressed  themselves  as  if  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  obtained  by  Christ,  related  properly  to  those  sins 
alone  which  had  been  committed  before  baptism ;  and  as  if  in  re- 
spect to  sins  committed  afterwards,  there  was  need  of  a  new  and 
special  satisfaction  by  good  works.  This  position  once  taken, 
Novatian  might  fairly  ask,  who  can  vouch  for  it,  that  such  a 
satisfaction  will  suffice  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  point  of  the  controversy,'  the 
jdeajpf  the  Chur(^h^  Novatian  maintained,  that  one  of  the  essen- 
tial marks  of  a  true  Church  being  purity  and  holiness,  every 
church  which,  neglecting  the  right  exercise  of  church  discipline, 
tolerated  in  its  bosom,  or  readmitted  to  its  communion,  such  per- 
sons as  by  gross  sins  have  broken  their  baptismal  vow,  ceased 
by  that  very  act  to  be  a  true  Christian  Church,  and  forfeited  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  a  church.  Hence  the  Nova- 
tianists,  as  they  held  themselves  to  be  alone  the  pure,  immaculate 
Church,  called  themselves  "  o/  xa^a^o/,"  the  Pure.  It  was  rightly 
urged  against  Novatian,  that  individuals  could  be  accountable 
and  punishable  only  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  the  sins  of 
others  in  which  they  had  no  share ;  that  it  was  only  the  inner 
fellowship  with  sinners  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  not  out- 
ward companionship  with  them,  that  tended  necessarily  to  conta- 
minate ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere  assumption  of  human  pride,  to 
pretend  to  the  exercise  here  below  of  that  judicial  power  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  true  and  false  members  of  the  Church,  which 
the  Lord  has  reserved  in  his  own  hands.  On  this  point,  Cyprian 
finely  remarks,  "  Though  the  tares  appear  to  exist  in  the  Church, 
this  should  not  disturb  our  faith  or  our  love  so  far  as  to  lead  us 
to  separate  ourselves  from  the  Church  itself,  because  there  are 
tares  in  it.  We  should  see  to  it,  that  we  ourselves  belong  to  the 
wheat,  so  that  when  the  grain  is  gathered  into  our  Lord's  gamer, 
we  may  receive  the  reward  of  our  work.  The  Apostle  says,  *  in 
a  great  house,  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver, 

^  Pacianos,  of  Barcelona,  yfho  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foarth  century,  oonciselj 
expressed  the  two  main  positions  of  Novatian  in  these  words :  "  Quod  mortale  pecca- 
turn  eodesia  donare  non  possit,  immo  quod  ipsa  pereat  recipiendo  poccantes."  Ep.  iii. 
contra  Novatian.     GaUand.  hibl.  patr.  T.  vii. 
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but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and  some  to  honour  and  some  to 
dishonour.  Let  us  labour  with  all  diligence,  that  we  may  be 
vessels  of  gold  or  of  silyer.  To  dash  the  earthen  vessel  in  pieces, 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  to  whom  is  also  given  the  rod  of  iron. 
The  servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Master  ;  and  no  man  may 
arrogate  to  himself  what  the  Father  has  given  only  to  his  Son ; 
nor  suppose  himself  able  to  wield  the  fan  to  winnow  and  cleanse 
the  floor ;  or  of  separating,  by  mere  human  judgment,  every  tare 
from  the  wheat." 

But  after  all  it  was  impossible  in  this  direction  to  find  the  real 
point  at  issue  for  the  confutation  of  Novatianism ;  rather,  Nova- 
tian  and  his  opponents  were  here  involved  in  the  same  funda- 
mental error,  and  differed  only  in  their  application  of  it.  It  was 
the  fundamental  error  of  confounding  the  notions  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  Church.  Hence  was  it  that  Novatian,  transferring 
the  predicate  of  purity  and  unspotted  holiness,  which  belongs  to 
the  invisible  Church,  the  community  of  the  saints  as  such,  to  the 
visible  form  in  which  the  invisible  Church  appears,  drew  the 
conclusion,  that  every  community  which  suffered  unclean  members 
to  remain  in  it,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  true  Church.  The  same 
error  of  conceiving  the  Church  as  something  wholly  outward,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  Novatian^s  false  application  of  the  predicates 
belonging  to  the  notion  of  the  Church,  is  also  betrayed  when  he 
maintains  that  a  person  is  made  impure  by  outward  connection 
with  the  impure  in  the  same  church  fellowship.  But  the  oppo- 
nents of  Novatian,  who  started  with  the  same  fundamental  error, 
differ  &om  him  only  by  laying  at  the  basis  of  their  speculations 
the  notion  of  the  Church  as  mediated  by  the  succession  of  bishops, 
and  then  deriving  the  predicates  of  purity  and  holiness  from  that 
notion.  The  Church  transmitted  and  propagated  by  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops  was,  in  their  view,  as  such,  a  pure  and  holy  one. 
Novatian,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  at  the  basis  of  his  theory  the 
visible  Church  as  a  pure  and  holy  one,  and  this  was,  in  his  view, 
the  condition  of  the  truly  catholic  Church.  The  catholic  Church, 
transmitted  by  the  succession  of  bishops,  ceases,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  a  truly  catholic  one,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  stained  and 
desecrated  through  the  fellowship  of  unworthy  men.  The  more 
objective  or  subjective  tendency  made  all  the  difference  between  the 
two  parties,  in  their  application  of  the  same  fundamental  principle. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Now,  instead  of  distinguishing  different  applications  of  the 
notion  of  the  Church,  Cyprian  is  contented  to  distinguish  simply  a 
two-fold  condition  of  one  and  the  same  Church,  its  condition  on 
earth,  and  its  condition  in  glory,  where  the  separation  has  been 
made  complete  by  the  final  judgment.  Entangled  in  this  funda- 
mental error  of  confounding  Outward  things  with  Inner,  it  came 
about  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  controversy  with  Nova- 
tianism  was  no  longer  before  his  mind,  that  he  approached  very 
nearly  himself  to  the  Noratian  principles,  declaring  to  certain 
Spanish  communities,*  that  by  tolerating  unworthy  priests  they 
would  be  defiled  themselyes ;  that  they  who  remained  in  union  with 
sinners  would  become  themselves  partakers  of  their  sins.' 

Out  of  this  controversy,  too,  the  catholic-church  system,  so 
firmly  established  and  exactly  compacted  in  all  its  parts,  came 
forth  victorious ;  and  the  Novatianists  continued  to  linger  along 
in  the  following  centuries  only  as  an  insulated  and  insignificant 
sect. 

^  Ep.  68. 

3  Consortes  et  participes  alienorum  delictomm   fieri,   qui  fuerint  delinqueutiboB 
copulati. 
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Christianity,  since  it  first  entered  into  human  nature,  has 
operated,  whereyer  it  has  struck  root,  with  the  same  divine  power 
for  sanctification ;  and  this  divine  power  cannot  be  weakened  by 
the  lapse  of  ages.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  period  of  the 
first  appearance  of  Christianity  could  have  no  advantage  over  any 
of  the  following  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was  but 
one  peculiarity  of  this  first  period,  viz.  that  the  change  wrought 
by  Christianity,  in  the  consciousness  and  life  of  those  in  whom  it 
was  produced,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  strongly  marked  by  the 
contrast  it  presented  with  what  they  had  previously  been  as 
pagans ;  and  so  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  Christians  con- 
verted from  paganism,  reminds  them  of  what  they  once  were, 
when  they  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according 
to  the  spirit  that  was  then  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience 
— and  after  enumerating  some  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  cor- 
rupt pagan  world,  sajs  to  them,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you ; 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God/'  Teachers 
of  the  Church,  who  had  been  pagans,  frequently  appeal  to  such 
experiences  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  subjects. 
Thus  Cyprian,  under  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  witnesses  of  it.*  ^ 
"  Receive  from  me  what  must  be  felt  ere  it  is  learned,  what  is  not 
gathered  from  a  course  of  long-continued  study,  but  seized  at  once,  T  A  it.  J 
by  the  shorter  method  of  grace.     While  I  was  lying  in  darkness  ' 

1  Ad  Doomt 
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and  blind  night,  tossed  about  by  the  waves  of  the  world,  ignorant 
of  the  way  of  life,  estranged  from  the  truth  and  from  the  light ; 
what  diyine  mercy  promised  for  my  salvation,  seemed  to  me,  in 
my  then  state  of  mind,  a  hard  and  impracticable  thing ; — that  a 
man  should  he  bom  again^  and  casting  off  his  former  self,  while 
his  bodily  nature  remained  the  same,  become,  in  soul  and  dispo- 
sition, another  man.  How,  said  I,  can  such  a  change  be  pos- 
sible ;  that  what  is  so  deep-rooted  within  should  be  extirpated  at 
once  ?  Entangled  in  the  many  errors  of  my  earlier  life,  from 
which  I  could  see  no  deliverance,  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  be- 
setting sins,  and,  despairing  of'  amendment,  nurtured  the  evil 
within  me  as  if  it  belonged  to  my  nature.  But  when,  after  the 
stains  of  my  former  life  had  been  washed  away  by  the  water  of 
regeneration,  light  from  on  high  was  shed  abroad  in  a  heart  now 
freed  from  guilt,  made  clear  and  pure ;  when  I  breathed  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  and  was  changed  by  the  second  birth  into  a  new  man, 
all  my  doubts  were  at  once  strangely  resolved.  That  lay  open, 
which  had  been  shut  to  me ;  that  was  light,  where  I  had  seen 
nothing  but  darkness ;  that  became  easy,  which  was  before  diffi- 
cult ;  practicable,  which  before  seemed  impossible ;  so  that  I 
could  understand  how  it  was  that,  being  born  in  the  flesh,  I 
lived  subject  to  sin — a  worldly  life,  but  the  life  I  had  now  begun 
to  live  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  from  God,  of  a  life  quick- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  God,  from  God,  I  repeat,  proceeds 
all  we  can  now  do  ;  from  Him  we  derive  our  life  and  our  power." 
Justin  Martyr  describes  thus  the  change  produced  in  Christians  :  * 
"  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of  lust,  now  have  delight  only  in 
purity  of  morals ;  we,  who  once  practised  arts  of  magic,  have  con- 
secrated ourselves  to  the  eternal  and  good  God ;  we,  who  once 
prized  gain  above  all  things,  give  even  what  we  have  to  the  com- 
mon use,  and  share  it  with  such  as  are  in  need ;  we,  who  once 
hated  and  murdered  one  another,  who,  on  account  of  differences  of 
customs,  would  have  no  common  hearth  with  strangers,  do  now, 
since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together  with  them ;  we  pray 
for  our  enemies ;  we  seek  to  convince  those  that  hate  us  without 
cause,  so  that  they  may  order  their  lives  according  to  Christ's 
glorious  doctrine,  and  attain  to  the  joyful  hope  of  receiving  like 
blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord  of  all."    Origen  appeals  to 

*  Apolog.  ii. 
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the  effects  wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  communities  scattered 
through  the  world,  as  eyidence  of  the  truth  of  the  eyangelical 
history.  "  The  work  of  Jesus,"  he  says,* "  reveals  itself  among  all 
mankind,  where  communities  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus,  exist, 
which  are  composed  of  men  reclaimed  from  a  thousand  vices ;  and 
to  this  day  the  name  of  Jesus  produces  a  wonderful  mildness, 
decency  of  manners,  humanity,  goodness,  and  gentleness  in  those 
who  embrace  the  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  God  and  Christ,  and  of 
the  judgment  to  come,  not  hypocritically,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantage  and  human  ends,  but  in  sincerity  and  truth." 

As  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  paganism — ^which  is  none 
other  than  that  of  the  old  with  the  new  man — was  strongly  marked 
in  comparing  different  periods  of  the  life  of  the  same  individual, 
so  was  it  also,  in  comparing  the  Christian  life  with  the  pagan,  as 
a  whole ;  for  the  opposition  now  stood  forth  open  and  undis- 
guised ;  since  paganism  needed  not  as  yet  to  hide  itself  under  any 
foreign  guise.  To  this  contrast  Origen  referred,  when  he  said, 
'^  The  Christian  communities,  compared  with  those  among  whom 
they  dwell,  are  as  lights  in  the  world."  * 

The  inducements  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity  that  presented 
themselves  in  later  times, — the  worldly  advantages  connected  with 
the  profession  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion ;  custom  which 
leads  men,  without  any  special  reasons  or  inward  call  in  thar  own 
minds  to  abide  by  the  religion  of  their  fkthers, — all  this,  in  the 
period  of  which  we  treat — especially  the  early  part  of  it — could 
effect  nothing  for  the  advantage  of  Christianity.  The  majority 
forsook  a  religion  reconmiended  to  them  by  education,  by  the  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  by  the  force  of  custom,  by  the  worldly 
benefits  connected  with  its  observance,  for  one  which  had  against 
it  everything  that  favoured  the  other,  and  which,  from  the  very 
outset,  required  of  them  many  sacrifices,  and  exposed  them  to 
many  dangers  and  sufferings. 

Still  one  must  be  very  slightly  versed  in  human  nature  to  be- 
lieve that  in  any  period  whatever  there  could  be  a  total  absence 

^  C  Gels.  L  i.  §  67  •  ^Eftuntti  %l  ^vfAmrimt  ir^aiTtirm  Jut)  *MTmrT4Kti9  rov  nttvt  mc) 
ftXmft^mirimf  xmi  ;^^rr«rf}r«  tutl  nfit^irnrm  i?  T9Tt  fih  isik  ra  fitttrnck  4  nftts  ;^^t<«r 
mpS^turtMmf  vir«»^jya^irMf,  JiXXit  vc^c^i^o^ifvfi   y^n^lit   rfji    irf^i  di««  xmH    X^tfT$i  »mi 

'  c  Celfl.  1.  iii.  &  29. 
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of  the  causes  that  tend  to  produce  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
hypocrisy  in  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Eyen  in  this  period 
many  such  inducements  were  at  hand,  particularly  in  those  longer 
interrals  of  peace,  which  the  Church  occasionally  enjoyed.  Says 
Origen — **  There  was  always  a  great  diversity  among  those  who 
sought  Jesus,  since  all  did  not  seek  him  in  the  genuine  way,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  salvation,  and  to  receive  advantage /rom 
Him.  There  were  those  that  sought  Jesus  from  various  impro- 
per motives ;  whence  it  was,  too,  that  they  alone  found  peace 
with  Him  who  sought  Him  in  the  right  way — of  whom  it  may 
with  propriety  be  eaid,  that  they  sought  Him  as  the  Word 
which  was  in  the  beginning  and  was  with  God,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  from  him  fellowship  with  the  Father."  *  The 
charitableness  of  the  Christians  offered  to  many  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  unite  themselves  to  the  Christian  community,  without 
having  become  Christians  by  conviction  and  in  the  temper  of 
their  minds,  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  before  cited  from 
Origen ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  too,  speaks  of  those  who 
hypocritically  adopted  the  Christian  profession  for  the  sake  of 
temporal  advantages.* 

But  besides  these  pretended  Christians,  there  would  be  some 
even  among  those  within  whose  hearts  some  seed  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  lodged,  whose  case  would  be  represented  by  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  sower.  It  was  not  in  every  heart  where  the  seed 
fell,  that  it  found  the  congenial  soil  in  which  it  would  spring  up 
immediately  and  bring  forth  fruit.  In  this  period,  as  at  all  times, 
there  would  be  those  who  had  been  for  a  moment  touched  by  the 
power  of  truth,  but  who,  neglecting  to  follow  up  the  impressions 
they  had  received,  proved  faithless  to  the  truth,  instead  of  con- 
secrating to  it  their  whole  life ;  or  who,  wishing  to  serve  at  one 
and  the  same  time  God  and  the  world,  soon  became  once  more 
completely  enslaved  to  the  world.  Whoever  failed  to  watch  over 
his  own  heart — whoever  failed  of  seeking  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly, with  fear  and  trembling,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  to  distinguish  and  separate  in  his  inmost  being  what  was 

*  Orig.  T.   xix.  in  Joh.  §  3  :   EiVi   ya^  tutt  xara  fiv^img   aT*w%irvtt*vitti  <■#?   »«X«v 
■  Stromat.  i.  f.   272  :  ^iraXny^tvt  X'^i'^  ^''^  tcog-fiiKSf  ••^•rrmrif,   n»tftnt»»u{   r£f 
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of  the  Spirit  from  what  was  of  the  world,  exposed  himself  to  the 
same  causes  of  dangerous  self-deception,  and  consequently  to  the 
same  fall,  as  Christians  were  liable  to  in  other  times.  There  are 
general  sources  of  self-deception,  haying  their  seat  in  human 
nature  itself,  to  which  general  sources  all  particular  forms  of  it  may 
be  ultimately  referred,  and  these  manifest  themselres  outwardly 
in  different  ways  according  to  different  circumstances.  There 
are  also  particular  sources  of  self-deception  belonging  to  different 
ages  of  the  world.  Eyerything  in  fact  without  us,  eyen  what 
in  itself  considered  may  be  for  man's  highest  adyantage,  is  yet 
capable,  if  the  true  light  has  not  risen  within  him,  or  if  he  does  not 
watch  oyer  his  own  heart,  of  preying  only  an  occasion  of  self- 
deception.  Of  nothing  outward,  no  situation,  relations,  or  cir- 
cumstances, can  it  be  unconditionally  aflbmed,  that  by  these 
means  vital  Christianity  must  necessarily  be  promoted.  That 
which  may  promote  it  in  one  man,  may  to  another,  who  uses  it 
otherwise  than  he  ought,  proye  the  occasion  of  his  fall. 

The  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  which  was 
80  strongly  marked  in  the  life,  contributed  to  preserye  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  life  more  pure,  and  to  guard  it  against 
many  a  debasing  mixture.  But  here  also,  what  proyed  to  some 
the  means  of  awakening  many  Christian  yirtues,  and,  in  general, 
senred  to  promote  the  Christian  temper  of  mind,  became  to  others 
a  source  of  self-deception ; — ^to  those,  namely,  who  fancied  that 
by  a  stem  rejection  of  eyery  thing  pagan,  they  had  quite  satis- 
fied the  requisitions  of  Christianity,  and  made  out  of  this  an  opus 
operatum ; — when  they  were  thus  led  to  conceiye  of  the  warfare 
with  the  world  in  too  outward  a  sense,  and  on  this  account  the 
more  easily  oyerlooked  the  inner  conflict  with  the  inward  world ; 
and  spiritual  pride,  uncharitable  fanaticism,  fastened  tit  the  root 
of  their  religion. 

Many  among  the  number  who  had  been  led  along  to  Chris- 
tianity by  a  profound  sense  of  religious  need,  fell  into  a  mistake, 
which  hindered  them  from  righUy  appropriating  to  themselyes  the 
Gospel,  and  from  giying  themselyes  up  to  its  diyine  intrinsic 
power.  The  longing  after  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  forgiye- 
ness  of  sin  often  lay,  in  truth,  as  we  haye  seen  already,  at  the 
root  of  the  superstition  of  this  period  ;  but  this  longing  remained 
coyered  under  a  grossly  material  form.     A  craring  of  this  sort 
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met  with  eagerness  the  annunciation  of  a  Bedeemer,  the  promise 
of  the  cleansing  away  of  all  sin  by  means  of  baptism  ; — but  this 
was  the  very  source,  too,  of  the  delusion  which  led  to  the  mis- 
apprehension— say  rather  the  crass,  material  apprehension  of 
what  Christianity  proposed.  Such  persons  sought  in  Christ  not 
a  Sayiour  from  sin,  but  the  bestower  of  an  outward  and  magical 
annihilation  of  sin.  Bringing  their  pagan  notions  over  with  them 
into  Christianity,  they  were  seeking  in  baptism  a  magicM  illustra- 
tion which  could  render  them  at  once  wholly  pure.  That  out- 
ward view  of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  before,  presented  beyond  doubt  a  convenient  point  of 
support  for  this  erroneous  notion.  Hence  it  was  that  many  who 
meant  to  embrace  Christianity  delayed  their  baptism  for  a  long 
time,  that  they  might  meanwhile  surrender  themselves  without 
disturbance  to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to  be  made  quite  pure  at 
last  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Against  such  delusions  Tertullian 
thus  expresses  himself :  ^  "  How  foolish,  how  wrong  it  is,  to  put 
off  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  yet  expect  the  pardon  of  sin ;  that 
is,  to  hold  back  the  price,  and  yet  reach  out  the  hand  for  the 
goods  :  for  it  has  pleaded  the  Lord  to  afl&x  this  price  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin.  If  those  that  sell,  then,  first  examine  the  money 
for  which  they  offered  the  goods,  to  make  themselves  sure  that  it 
is  neither  worn,  filed,  nor  counterfeit,  so  we  may  conceive  that 
the  Lord  also  first  makes  trial  of  our  penitence  before  he  will 
bestow  on  us  the  inestimable  treasure  of  eternal  life.  The  divine 
grace,  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  awaits  those  who  will  come 
to  baptism ;  but  we  also  must  do  what  belongs  to  our  part,  in 
order  to  qualify  us  to  receive  it.  Thou  mayst,  it  is  true,  obtain 
baptism  easily, — by  thy  protestations  deceiving  him  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  confer  it  on  thee.  But  God  guards  his  own  treasure, 
— he  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the 
unworthy.  In  whatever  darkness  thou  mayst  veil  thy  work,  God 
still  is  light.     But  many  fancy  that  God  is  under  a  certain  ne- 

^  In  his  book  de  poenitentia,  c.  6  :  Qaam  ineptam,  quam  iniquum,  pcenitentiam  non 
adimplere  et  veniam  delictoram  sustinere,  hoc  est  pretiam  non  exhibere,  ad  mercedem 
manum  emittere.  Hoc  enim  pretio  Dominiu  veniam  addicere  instituit,  hac  poeniten- 
tiae  compenaatione  redimendam  proponit  impunitatem.  Si  ergo  qui  yenditant^  prios, 
nnmmtun,  quo  paciscuntnr,  examinant,  ne  Bcalptas,  neve  rasus,  ne  adulter,  etiam  Domi- 
nnm  credimus,  poenitentin  probationem  prius  inire,  tantam  nobis  mercedem  perennis 
scilicet  vite  concessnram. 
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cessity  of  performing  even  for  the  unworthy  what  he  has  once 
promised,  and  thus  turn  his  free  grace  into  an  obligation.*'  Ter- 
tuUian  appeals  to  experience  to  prore  that  in  those  who  come  in 
this  spirit  to  baptism,  the  genuine  effects  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  manifested,  and  that  such  individuals  often  fall  away  from 
their  profession,  since  they  built  their  house  on  the  sand.  With 
an  eye  to  the  same  class,  Origen  remarks  that  the  whole  profit  of 
baptism  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  recipient ;  that  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  him  only  who  comes  to  this  ordinance  with  true 
penitence ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  baptism  redounds  only  to  the 
condemnation  of  him  who  is  destitute  of  such  penitence;  that 
the  spirit  of  renewal,  therefore,  which  goes  with  baptism,  is  not 
shared  by  all/  To  guard  men  against  the  mistake  of  such  out- 
ward Christians,  Cyprian,  in  his  collection  of  Scripture  proofs  for 
a  layman  (libri  testimoniorum),  having  laid  down  the  position, 
that  no  man  can  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  baptized 
and  regenerated,  adds :  "  It  is,  however,  nothing  for  one  to  be 
baptized,  and  to  receive  the  communion,  who  in  his  life  gives  no 
evidence  of  reformation.*''  And  the  passages  he  cit^  on  this 
occasion  from  the  New  Testament  go  expressly  to  shew  the 
vanity  of  such  outward  Christianity;  1  Corinth,  ix.  24;  Matth. 
iii.  10,  V.  16,  vii.  22  ;  Philipp.  ii.  15.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  "even  the  baptized  person  may  lose  the  grace  bestowed, 
and  will  do  so  unless  he  continues  to  remain  pure  from  sin,"  cit- 
ing in  evidence  the  following  passages  of  warning:  John  v.  14 ; 
1  Corinth,  iii.  17 ;  2  Corinth,  1^2. 

It  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity, 
that  as  it  was  capable  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  most  different  and  opposite  positions  of 
humanity,  so  it  could  let  itself  down  even  to  those  modes  of  appre- 
hending divine  things,  which  were  as  yet  altogether  sensuous  and 
material ;  and  thus,  by  the  power  of  a  divine  Zi/e,  beginning  from 
within,  transform  them  gradually  from  sensuous  to  spiritual  ap- 
prehensions.  We  should  take  good  care,  then,  in  estimating  the 
religious  appearances  of  these  primitive  times,  how,  from  the 
material  habits  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  they  brought  along 

*  T.  vi.  Job.  c.  17. 

*  L.  UL  c.  25,  26 :  Paniin  esse  baptizari  et  eacharistiam  acdpere,  nisi  qnin  factia  et 
opere  proficiat. 
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from  some  earlier  position,  wo  make  up  our  judgment  respecting 
those  who  might  really  be  wanting  in  nothing  but  the  appropriate 
Tessel  to  receive  the  transcendent  divine  element  that  had,  in 
truth,  filled  their  inner  life.  In  this  case,  too,  the  great  saying 
of  the  apostle  might  find  its  verification,  that  the  divine  treasure 
was  received,  and  for  a  season  preserved,  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  abundant  power  might  be  of  God  and  not  of  man.  It  would 
be,  therefore,  a  very  superficial  and  unjust  proceeding,  to  conclude 
at  once,  that  men  who  framed  to  themselves  such  strange  concep- 
tions of  God,  of  the  things  of  God  and  of  his  kingdom,  could 
have  nothing  of  the  Christian  life  in  them.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  class  just  described,  when  the  sensuous  element  unduly  pre- 
dominated, and  they  would  not  yield  themselves  to  the  purifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  every  motion  of  the  higher  life 
necessarily  became  vitiated  by  this  sensuous  clement,  and  in  the 
end  suppressed.  Every  Christian  quality  was  transformed  into 
some  shape  of  the  flesh  and  secularized ; — was  thus  divested  of 
its  true  significancy.  Thus  they  apprehended  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  Even  though  the  expectation  of  some  future  state  of 
sensual  bliss,  of  which  their  fanatical  imaginations  drew  ravish- 
ing pictures  to  the  fleshly  sense,  enabled  them  to  deny  the  plea- 
sures of  the  moment,  and  even  to  face  tortures  and  death,  yet 
they  might  be,  notwithstanding  all  this,  strangers  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  birth,  by  which  alone  the  kingdom  of  God  can 
be  entered  ; — ^might  be  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  ennobling  love. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to'be  looking  for  any  such  appearance 
of  the  Church  in  which  it  was  found  without  spot  or  blemish, — a 
condition  of  it  never  to  be  realized  till  the  final  consummation. 
Nor  do  the  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  period 
deny  the  existence  of  such  blemishes.  They  acknowledge  that 
among  those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  were  some  whose 
lives  contradicted  the  essential  character  of  Christianity,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  heathen  to  blaspheme ;  yet  they  declared  that  such 
would  not  be  recognised  as  Christians  by  the  Christian  communi- 
ties ;  yet  they  challenge  the  heathen  to  judge  every  man  by  his 
life,  and  to  chastise  those,  whose  morals  deserved  it,  wherever 
they  found  them.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  express 
themselves.^     Says  the  latter,  "  If  you  assert  that  the  Christians 

^  Ad  nationes,  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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are,  in  ayarice,  in  riotousneBs,  in  dishonesty,  the  worst  of  men,  we 
shall  not  deny  that  some  are  so.  In  the  purest  bodies,  some 
freckle  doubtless  may  be  discovered."  But  neither  should  we  be 
led  away  by  these  blemishes  that  attached  themselves  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Church,  to  overlook  the  heavenly  beauty  which  shone 
through  them  all.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  exclusively  on  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  picture  may  be  easily  coloured  to  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion, or  sunk  to  a  distorted  caricature.  An  unbiassed  observation 
will  shun  both  these  extremes. 

That  which  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last  interview  with  his 
disciples,  described  as  the  test  by  which  his  disciples  might 
always  be  distinguished — as  the  mark  of  their  fellowship  with 
him  and  the  Father  in  heaven,  the  mark  of  his  glory  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  them — namely,  that  they  loved  one  another, — pre- 
cisely this  constituted  the  prominent  mark,  plain  and  striking  to 
the  pagans  themselves,  of  the  first  Christian  fellowship.  The 
names,  "  brother "  and  "  sister,"  which  the  Christians  gave  to 
each  other,  were  not  names  without  meaning.  The  fraternal  kiss, 
with  which  evwy  one,  after  being  baptized,  was  received  into  the 
community,  by  the  Christians  into  whose  immediate  fellowship  he 
entered — which  the  members  bestowed  on  each  other  just  before 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  and  with  which  every  Christian 
saluted  his  brother,  though  he  never  saw  him  before, — ^this  was 
not  an  empty  form,  but  the  expression  of  Christian  feelings — a 
token  of  the  relation  in  which  Christians  conceived  themselves  to 
stand  to  each  other.  It  was  this,  indeed,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  already,  which,  in  a  cold  and  selfish  age,  struck 
the  pagans  with  wonder, — ^to  behold  men  of  different  countries, 
ranks,  relations,  stages  of  culture,  so  intimately  bound  together ; 
to  see  the  stranger  who  came  into  a  city,  and  by  his  letter  of 
recognition  (his  epistola  formata)  made  himself  known  to  the 
Christians  of  the  place  as  a  brother  beyond  suspicion,  finding  at 
once  among  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown  all  manner 
of  brotherly  sympathy  and  protection. 

The  care  of  providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
strangers,  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  of  those  in  prison  on  account  of  their  faith,  devolved  on  the 
whole  Church.  This  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  the 
collection  of  voluntary  contributions  in  the  assemblies  convened  for 
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public  worship  was  instituted ;  and  the  charity  of  indiyiduals, 
moreover,  led  them  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  same  good  work. 
In  particular,  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  office  of  the 
Christian  matron  to  provide  for  the  poor,  for  the  brethren  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  to  shew  hospitality  to  strangers.  The  hin- 
drance occasioned  to  this  kind  of  Christian  activity,  is  reckoned 
by  Tertullian  among  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  marriage. 
"  What  heathen,"  says  he,  **  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  from 
one  street  to  another  to  the  houses  of  strangers,  to  the  meanest 
hovels  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren  1  What 
heathen  will  allow  her  to  steal  away  into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the 
chain  of  the  martyr  1  If  a  brother  arrives  from  abroad,  what  re- 
ception will  he  meet  with  in  the  house  of  the  stranger/^  If  an 
alms  is  to  be  bestowed,  storehouse  and  cellar  are  shut  fast."' 
On  the  other  hand,  he  counts  it  among  the  felicities  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  Christians,  that  the  wife  is  at  liberty  to 
visit  the  sick  and  relieve  the  needy,  and  is  never  straitened  or  per- 
plexed in  the  bestowment  of  her  charities.' 

Nor  did  the  active  brotherly  love  of  each  community  confine  it- 
self to  what  transpired  in  its  own  immediate  circle,  but  extended 
itself  also  to  the  wants  of  the  Christian  communities  jn  distant 
lands.  On  urgent  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  bishops  made  ar- 
rangements for  special  collections.  They  appointed  tasis;  so 
that  what  was  saved,  even  by  the  poorest  of  the  flock,  from  their 
daily  food,  might  help  to  supply  the  common  waats.*  When 
the  communities  of  the  provincial  towns  were  too  poor  to  provide 
any  relief  in  cases  of  distress,  they  had  recourse  to  the  more 
wealthy  communities  of  the  metropolis.  Thus  it  had  happened 
in  Numidia,  that  certain  Christians,  men  and  women,  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  churches  were  unable  to  contribute  the  sum  of  money  re- 
quired for  their  ransom;  they  therefore  applied  to  the  more 
wealthy  communities  of  the  great  capital  of  North  Africa.     The 

^  Tertallian  meant,  probably,  that  a  pecaliar  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  word 
'*  stranger," — in  aliena  domo,  in  the  house  which,  to  a  Christian,  is  a  stranger's — when 
the  house  of  a  Chribtian  matron  ought  not  to  be  a  stranger^s  house  to  him. 

'  Ad  nxorem,  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

*  L.  c.  c.  8 :  Libere  SBger  ybitatur,  indigens  sustentatur,  eleemosyns  sine  tormento. 

*  Tortollian,  de  jejaniis,  c  13 :  EpisCopi  universs  plebi  mandare  jejunia  assolent^ — 
industria  stipium  conferendarum. 
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bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage  rery  shortly  raised  a  contribution  of 
more  than  four  thousand  dollars,'  and  transmitted  the  whole  to 
the  Numidian  bishops,  with  a  letter  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian, 
brotherly  affection.'  "  In  afflictions  of  this  sort,"  he  writes  to 
them,  ^'  who  ought  not  to  feel  pained,  who  ought  not  to  look  on 
the  distress  of  his  brother  as  his  own,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  tells 
us,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  and 
in  another  place  says,  *  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ? ' 
Wherefore  in  the  present  case  also  it  becomes  us  to  regard  the 
captivity  of  our  brethren  as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  the  distress 
of  those  now  in  peril  as  our  own  distress,  since  we  are  united 
together  by  one  bond  of  love.  And  not  love  alone,  but  religion, 
ought  to  urge  and  stimulate  us  to  redeem  the  brethren  who  are 
our  members.  For  when  the  Apostle  Paul  again,  in  another 
place,  asks,  '  Enow  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Ood,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? '  we  must  be  reminded 
here,  if  charity  alone  were  not  enough  to  impel  us  to  aid  our  bre- 
thren, that  it  is  the  temple  of  God  which  has  been  made  captive, 
and  that  it  does  not  become  us,  by  delay,  and  in  n^lect  of  our 
own  distress,  to  suffer  that  temple  to  remain  long  in  bondage. 
And  when  the  same  apostle  tells  us,  that '  As  many  of  you  as  are 
baptized  have  put  on  Christ,'  we  are  bound,  in  our  captive  bre- 
thren, to  see  Christ,  and  to  redeem  him  from  captivity,  who  has 
redeemed  us  from  death ;  so  that  he  who  delivered  us  from  the 
jaws  of  Satan,  and  who  now  himself  dwells  and  abides  in  us,  may 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  he  be  ransomed 
for  a  sum  of  money,  who  has  ransomed  us  by  his  blood  and  cross. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  suffered  this  to  happen  to  try  our  faith — whe- 
ther each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  do  for  the  other  what,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  wish  to  have  done  for  himself.  For  who  that 
respects  the  claims  of  humanity  and  of  mutual  love,  ought  not,  if 
he  is  a  father,  to  consider  it  as  though  his  own  children  were 
among  those  barbarians,  and  if  a  husband,  as  though  his  own  wife 
were  there  in  captivity,  to  the  gri^f  and  shame  of  the  marriage 
bond  ?  It  is  indeed  our  earnest  hope,  that  you  may  never  be 
visited  again  with  a  like  affliction,  and  that  our  brethren  may  be 
saved  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  from  the  recurrence  of 

'  BefitertU  centom  millU  nnmrnorDin.  '  £p.  60. 
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those  dangers  to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  But  should  any 
similar  calamity  again  befall  you,  to  try  the  love  and  faith  of  our 
hearts,  delay  not  to  inform  us  of  it  by  letter ;  for  be  assured,  it 
is  the  prayer  of  all  the  brethren  here  that  nothing  of  the  kind  may 
again  happen,  but  if  it  should,  they  are  ready  cheerfully  and  abun- 
dantly to  assist  you." 

That  from  which  such  works  took  the  impress  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian character  was  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  temper — ^which 
here  expresses  itself — of  Christian  love  simply  foUowing  the  im- 
pulse from  within.  This  Christian  character  was  no  longer  pre- 
sent in  its  purity  when  the  charitable  action  had  reference  to  an 
outward  end  ;  when  it  was  converted  into  a  ground  of  merit  be- 
fore Ood,  into  a  means  for  extinguishing  sin.  And  this  disturb- 
ing element  found  entrance  whenever  the  Christian  consciousness 
became  in  any  way  diverted  from  its  central  point,  so  as  to  cease 
referring  to  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  for  salvation.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  reference  to  Christ,  which  the  habit  already  noticed, 
of  confounding  the  Church  with  a  set  of  outward  forms,  had  no 
tendency  to  encourage,  was  forgotten,  in  the  same  proportion 
rose  the  estimate  which  men  placed  on  their  own  doings,  and  on 
the  merit  of  good  works.  This  also  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been 
overcome  by  the  independent  development  of  Christianity  among 
the  pagans,  but  which  afterwards  found  means  of  again  intro- 
ducing itself.  In  the  third  century  we  may  observe  both  modes 
of  contemplating  acts  of  charity  running  along  side  by  side,  and 
occasionally  crossing  each  other;  as  for  example,  in  the  tract 
composed  by  Cyprian  with  a  view  to  exhort  Christians,  many  of 
whom  had  grown  cold  in  brotherly  love,  to  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue — ^the  tract  de  opere  et  eleemosynis.  To  the  father  of  a 
family,  who,  when  invited  to  some  charitable  act,  excuses  himself 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  a  large  family  of 
children,  he  says,  "  seek  for  your  sons  another  father  than  the 
frail  and  mortal  one,  even  an  almighty  and  everlasting  Father  of 
spiritual  children.  Let  him  be  your  children's  guardian  and  pro- 
vider— let  him,  with  his  divine  majesty,  be  their  protector  against 
all  injustice  of  the  world.  You  who  are  striving  more  to  secure 
for  them  an  earthly  than  a  heavenly  inheritance,  seeking  rather 
to  commend  your  sons  to  Satan  than  to  Christ,  incui*  a  double  sin, 
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in  neglecting  to  secnre  for  your  children  the  help  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  in  teaching  them  to  prize  their  earthly  inheritance 
more  than  Christ. 

In  times  of  public  calamity,  the  contrast  was  strikingly  dis- 
played between  the  cowardly  selfishness  of  the  pagans  and  the 
self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  of  the  Christians.  Let  us  hear  how 
the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  describes  this  contrast,  as  it 
was  manifested  in  the  different  conduct  of  the  Christians  and  the 
pagans  during  a  contagious  sickness,  which,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus,  raged  in  that  great  capital.  ''  To  the  pagans, 
this  pestilence  appeared  a  most  frightful  calamity  that  left 
nothing  to  hope  for  ;  not  so  to  us.  We  regarded  it  as  a  special 
trial  and  exercise  for  our  faith.  It  was  true  of  most  of  our  bre- 
thren that,  in  the  fulness  of  their  brotherly  love,  they  spared  not 
themselves.  Their  only  anxiety  was  a  mutual  one  for  each  other  ; 
and  as  they  waited  on  the  sick  without  thinking  of  themselves, 
readily  ministering  to  their  wants,  for  Christ's  sake,  with  them 
they  cheerfully  gave  up  their  own  lives.  Many  died,  after  others, 
by  their  care,  had  been  recovered  from  the  sickness.  Some  of 
the  best  among  our  brethren,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  laity,  thus  ended  their  lives — so  that  the 
manner  of  their  death,  being  the  fruit  of  such  eminent  piety  and 
mighty  faith,  seemed  not  to  fall  short  of  martyrdom.  Many  who 
took  the  bodies  of  Christian  brethren  into  their  arms  and  to  their 
bosoms,  composed  their  features,  and  buried  tiiem  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  afterwards  followed  them  in  death.  But  with  the  hea- 
thenk  it  was  quite  otherwise ;  those  who  shewed  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  they  drove  from  them ;  they  fled  from  their 
dearest  friends.  The  half-dead  they  cast  into  the  streets,  and 
lefl  the  dead  unburied,  making  it  their  chief  care  to  avoid  the 
contagion,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  they  could 
hardly  escape."' 

In  like  manner,  the  Christians  at  Carthage  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  disinterested  conduct  from  the  pagan  world,  during 
the  pestilence  which,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  in  the  reign 
of  Gallus,  ravaged  North  Africa.  The  pagans,  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner, deserted  their  own  sick  and  dying.    The  streets  were  covered 

'  Easeb.  1.  vii.  c.  22. 
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with  dead  bodies,  which  none  dared  to  touch.  Avarice  alone 
oyercame  the  fear  of  death ;  abandoned  men  took  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  to  plunder  them.  Meantime  the  pagans, 
instead  of  being  led  by  this  calamity  to  reflect  on  their  own  guil- 
tiness and  corruption,  accused  the  Christians,  those  enemies  of 
the  gods,  as  the  cause  of  it.'  But  Cyprian  exhorted  his  Church 
to  look  upon  the  desolating  scourge  as  a  trial  of  their  faith.* 
"  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest  brethren,"  said  he  to  them, 
^'  that  this  pestilence  which  appears  among  us,  bringing  with  it 
death  and  destruction,  should  try  men's  souls — should  shew  whe- 
ther the  healthy  will  take  care  of  the  sick ;  whether  relations 
have  a  tender  regard  for  each  other ;  whether  masters  will  take 
home  their  sick  servants"  It  was  not  enough,  however,  to 
satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Great  Shepherd  for  his  example,  that 
the  Christians  should  simply  shew  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to- 
wards each  other.  He  called  his  church  together,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows :  "  If  we  do  good  only  to  our  own,  we  do  no  more 
than  the  publicans  and  heatheni.  But  if  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  who  scatters  his  gifts  and  blessings  not  barely 
on  his  own,  but  even  on  those  whose  thoughts  are  far  from  him, 
we  must  shew  it  by  our  actions,  striving  to  be  perfect  even  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  blessing  those  that  curse  us,  and 
doing  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  us.^'  Animated  by  his 
fatherly  words,  the  members  of  the  Church  quickly  divided  the 
work  among  them.  The  rich  gave  of  their  substance,  the  poor 
contributed  their  labour ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  bodies  which 
filled  the  streets  were  buried,  and  the  city  delivered  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  universal  infection. 

There  were  opposite  sinful  tendencies  which  Christianity  taught 
men  to  avoid,  and  between  which  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  had  to  make  good  its  way.  In  these  times  of  despotism 
it  was  no  rare  thing  to  find,  united  with  a  servile  spirit  that  gave 
to  the  creature  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God  alone — with  a 
slavish  obedience  that  sprung  only  from  fear,  a  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  the  state  where  they  bore  hard  on  selfish  interests  and  the 
restraint  of  fear  was  removed.     But  Christianity,  by  the  positive 

^  Cyprian,  ad  Demetnanum.  ^  Lib.  de  mortalitate. 
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spirit  wliich  went  forth  from  it,  secured  men  against  both  tiiese 
errors.  By  it  was  rendered  an  obedience  that  had  its  root  in  the 
loTe  of  God,  and  pointed  ultimately  to  hinif — therefore  a  free 
obedience,  equally  removed  from  the  slavish  fear  of  man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  lawless  self-will  on  the  other.  The  same  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  inculcated  obedience  to  man  for  the  sake  of 
God,  taught  also  that  God  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  man ;  that 
every  consideration  must  be  sacrificed,  property  and  life  despised, 
in  all  cases  where  human  authority  demanded  an  obedience  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  God.  Here  was  displayed  in 
the  Christians  that  true  spirit  of  freedom,  against  which  despotic 
power  could  avail  nothing.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  the 
first  section  of  this  history,  to  observe  the  efiects  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  both  these  directions.  In  this  sense,  Justin  Martyr  says,^ 
"  Tribute  and  customs  we  seek  uniformly,  before  all  others,  to  pay 
over  to  your  appointed  officers,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  do  by 
our  Master ;  (Matth.  xxii.  21.)  Therefore  we  pray  to  God  alone ; 
but  you  we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  things,  since  we  ac- 
knowledge you  as  rulers  of  men,"  Tertullian  boldly  asserted, 
that  what  the  state  lost  in  its  revenue  from  the  temples,  by  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  by  what  it  / 
gained  in  the  way  of  tribute  and  customs,  through  the  honesty  of 
the  Christians,  when  compared  to  the  common  frauds  resorted  to 
in  paying  them.*  He  gives  to  those  words  of  Clirist  in  Matthew 
xxii.  21,  which  were  ever  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, as  a  maxim  of  daily  life,  the  following  interpretatioii — in 
opposition  to  those  who  understood  them,  as  he  supposed,  in  too 
wide  and  indefinite  a  sense : — "  Let  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is 
on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Caesar  ;  and  the  image  of  God,  which 
is  in  man,  be  given  to  God — Whence,  give  the  money  to  Caesar,  but 
yourself  to  God  ;  for  what  will  be  left  for  God,  if  all  belongs  to 
Caesar  ? " ' 

The  principles  by  which  men  were  bound  to  act  in  this  case 
could  be  easily  laid  down  in  theory,  and  easily  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the  nature  of  Christianity.     Hence,  in 

^  Apolog.  ii. 

*  Apolog.  c.  42  :  Bi  ineatur  (ratio),  quantam  vectigaiibus  pereat  iraude  et  niendacio 
vestrarum  profcMionum. 
'  De  idololatria,  c.  15. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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with  dead  bodies,  which  none  dared  to  touch.  Avarice  alone 
overcame  the  fear  of  death ;  abandoned  men  took  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  to  plunder  them.  Meantime  the  pagans, 
instead  of  being  led  by  this  calamity  to  reflect  on  their  own  guil- 
tiness and  corruption,  accused  the  Christians,  those  enemies  of 
the  gods,  as  the  cause  of  it.^  But  Cyprian  exhorted  his  Church 
to  look  upon  the  desolating  scourge  as  a  trial  of  their  faith.* 
"  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest  brethren,"  said  he  to  them, 
^'  that  this  pestilence  which  appears  among  us,  bringing  with  it 
death  and  destruction,  should  try  men's  souls — should  shew  whe- 
ther the  healthy  will  take  care  of  the  sick ;  whether  relations 
have  a  tender  regard  for  each  other ;  whether  masters  will  take 
home  their  sick  servants.^^  It  was  not  enough,  however,  to 
satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Great  Shepherd  for  his  example,  that 
the  Christians  should  simply  shew  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to- 
wards each  other.  He  called  his  church  together,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows :  "  If  we  do  good  only  to  our  own,  we  do  no  more 
than  the  publicans  and  heatheni.  But  if  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  who  scatters  his  gifts  and  blessings  not  barely 
on  his  own,  but  even  on  those  whose  thoughts  are  far  from  him, 
we  must  shew  it  by  our  actions,  striving  to  be  perfect  even  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  blessing  those  that  curse  us,  and 
doing  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  us.^'  Animated  by  his 
fatherly  words,  the  members  of  the  Church  quickly  divided  the 
work  among  them.  The  rich  gave  of  their  substance,  the  poor 
contributed  their  labour ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  bodies  which 
filled  the  streets  were  buried,  and  the  city  delivered  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  universal  infection. 

There  were  opposite  sinful  tendencies  which  Christianity  taught 
men  to  avoid,  and  between  which  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  had  to  make  good  its  way.  In  these  times  of  despotism 
it  was  no  rare  thing  to  find,  united  with  a  servile  spirit  that  gave 
to  the  creature  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God  alone — with  a 
slavish  obedience  that  sprung  only  from  fear,  a  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  the  state  where  they  bore  hard  on  selfish  interests  and  the 
restraint  of  fear  was  removed.     But  Christianity,  by  the  positive 


*  Cyprian,  ad  Demetrianum. 


^  Lib.  de  mortalitate. 
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spirit  which  went  forth  from  it,  secured  men  against  both  these 
errors.  By  it  was  rendered  an  obedience  that  had  its  root  in  the 
loTe  of  God,  and  pointed  ultimately  to  Wm, — ^therefore  a  free 
obedience,  equally  remored  from  the  slavish  fear  of  man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  lawless  self-will  on  the  other.  The  same  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  inculcated  obedience  to  man  for  the  sake  of 
God,  taught  also  that  God  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  man ;  that 
every  consideration  must  be  sacrificed,  property  and  life  despised, 
in  all  cases  where  human  authority  demanded  an  obedience  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  God.  Here  was  displayed  in 
the  Christians  that  true  spirit  of  freedom,  against  which  despotic 
power  could  avail  nothing.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  the 
first  section  of  this  history,  to  observe  the  efiects  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  both  these  directions.  In  this  sense,  Justin  Martyr  says,^ 
"  Tribute  and  customs  we  seek  uniformly,  before  all  others,  to  pay 
over  to  your  appointed  officers,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  do  by 
our  Master;  (Matth.  xxii.  21.)  Therefore  we  pray  to  God  alone ; 
but  you  we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  things,  since  we  ac- 
knowledge you  as  rulers  of  men."  Tertullian  boldly  asserted, 
that  what  the  state  lost  in  its  revenue  from  the  temples,  by  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  by  what  it  / 
gained  in  the  way  of  tribute  and  customs,  through  the  honesty  of 
the  Christians,  when  compared  to  the  common  frauds  resorted  to 
in  paying  them.*  He  gives  to  those  words  of  Clirist  in  Matthew 
xxii.  21,  which  were  ever  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, as  a  maxim  of  daily  life,  the  following  interpretatioii — in 
opposition  to  those  who  understood  them,  as  he  supposed,  in  too 
wide  and  indefinite  a  sense : — "  Let  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is 
on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Cssar  ;  and  the  image  of  God,  which 
is  in  man,  be  given  to  God — Whence,  give  the  money  to  Csesar,  but 
yourself  to  God  ;  for  what  will  be  left  for  God,  if  all  belongs  to 
C»sar  ? " ' 

The  principles  by  which  men  were  bound  to  act  in  this  case 
could  be  easily  laid  down  in  theory,  and  easily  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the  nature  of  Christianity.     Hence,  in 

*  Apolog.  ii. 

*  Apolog.  c.  42  :  Si  ineatur  (rario),  quantum  vectigajlbus  pereat  (raode  et  nieu'Iacio 
vestraruni  profession um. 

'  De  idolulatria,  c.  15. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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theory,  all  Christians  were  agreed ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  applying  these  principles  to  particular  cases,  and  in  answering 
the  question  in  every  instance,  how  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween what  belonged  to  Caesar  and  what  belonged  to  God — be- 
tween what  might  be  considered,  in  reference  to  religion,  matters 
of  indifference,  and  what  not.  The  pagan  religion  was,  in  truth, 
so  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  arrangements  of  civil  and  social 
life,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  separate  and  distinguish  the 
barely  civil  or  social  from  the  religious  element.  Many  customs 
had  really  sprung  from  a  religious  source,  whose  connection,  how- 
ever, with  religion  had  long  been  forgotten  by  the  multitude,  and, 
remembered  only  by  a  few  learned  antiquarians,  lay  too  far  back 
to  be  recalled  in  the  popular  consciousness.*  The  question  here 
arose,  whether  such  customs  should,  like  others,  be  considered  as 
in  themselves  indifferent ;  whether  men  might  be  allowed  in  such 
matters  to  follow  the  barely  social  or  civil  usages,  or  whether  they 
should  set  aside  all  other  considerations  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
nection of  such  customs  with  paganism. 

Again,  Christianity,  from  its  nature,  must  pronounce  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  all  ungodliness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
appropriate  to  itself  all  purely  human  relations  and  arrangements, 
consecrating  and  ennobling,  instead  of  annihilating  them.  But 
the  question  might  arise,  in  particular  cases,  as  to  what  waa 
purely  human,  and  adapted,  therefore,  to  be  received  into  union 
with  Christianity;  and  what  had  sprung  originally  out  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and,  being  in  its  essence  ungodly, 
must  therefore  be  rejected.  Christianity  having  appeared  as  the 
new  leaven  in  the  old  world — and  being  destined  to  produce  a 
new  creation  in  an  old  one,  that  had  grown  out  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  of  life,  the  question  might  the  more  readily  occur ; 
which  of  the  alreadjjexis^  needed  only  to  be  trans- 

formed SiOd  finnobied,  and  which  should  be  purged  wholly  away  ? 
In  what  already  existed,  there  might  be  many  things  wtich, 
through  the  particular  turn  and  direction  they  had  assumed  in 
the  corrupt  world,  might  seem  utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence 

'  Consult,  for  example,  what  Tertalllan  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  heen  able 
to  draw  from  the  stores  of  their  own  learning  and  the  works  of  other  literary  men,  con- 
cerning the  religions  meaning  and  reference  of  the  custom  of  crowning, — things  whick 
a^aredly  would  not  easily  occur  to  men  in  common  life. 
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of  Christianity ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  by  receiving  another 
turn  and  direction — ^by  being  applied  in  another  way,  might  really 
admit  of  being  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  it.  Now  there 
might  be  some  who,  in  condemning  the  abuse  of  these  things, 
might  also  deny  the  possible  good  use  of  them  ;  and  others  who, 
in  conceiring  of  their  possible  good  use,  might  be  led  to  approve 
the  existing  abuse  of  them. 

Finally,  many  customs  may  have  existed,  which  would  never 
have  found  any  place  in  a  state  of  things  that  had  grown  out  of 
Christianity — ^which,  in  their  origin  and  nature,  were  alien  to  pure 
Christianity — ^but  which  still,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  might  be  so  modified  and  applied,  as  to  be  divested  of  that 
which  made  them  wholly  incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  That  religion  which  aimed  nowhere  to  produce  violent 
and  convulsive  changes  from  without,  but  led  to  reforms  by  be- 
ginning in  the  first  place  within, — ^whose  peculiar  character  it  was 
to  operate  positively  rather  than  negatively — to  displace  and  de- 
stroy no  faster  than  it  substituted  something  better,  might,  by 
virtue  of  this  its  law  of  action,  suffer  many  of  the  existing  customs 
to  remain  just  as  they  were,  in  their  old  defective  forms,  aiming 
simply  to  infuse  into  them  a  new  spirit,  in  trust  that  this  would 
eventually  throw  off*  the  unbefitting  exterior,  and  create  all  things 
new. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  that  Christians  were  agreed  as  to 
general  principles,  disputes  might  arise  among  them  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  these  principles  in  particular  cases  ;  according 
as  they  were  led  by  their  different  positions  and  tendencies  of 
mind  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  circumstances — disputes 
similar  to  those  which  at  various  periods  afterwards  were  not 
uufrequently  arising,  relative  to  the  management  of  missions 
among  foreign  tribes  of  men,  to  the  organization  of  new  churches, 
and  to  the  disposition  of  matters  not  essential  (adid(po^a).  Men 
were  liable  to  err  here  on  both  extremes, — on  that  of  too  lax  an 
accommodation  to,  or  on  that  of  too  stern  a  repulsion  of,  existing 
usages.  The  aggressive  or  the  assimilating  power  of  Christianity, 
which  should  both  be  intimately  united  to  secure  the  healthy 
development  of  life,  might  one  or  the  other  be  allowed  an  undue 
predominance.  The  few  excepted,  who  had  already  progressed 
farther  in  the  genuine  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  who  to  deep  Christian 
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earnestness  united  the  prudence  and  clearness  of  science,  these 
few  excepted,  the  better  class  of  Christians  were  generally  more 
inclined  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  of  these  extremes ;  they 
chose  rather  to  reject  many  of  those  customs,  which  as  pagans 
they  had  once  practised  in  the  service  of  sin  and  falsehood,  but 
which  were  capable  also  of  another  application,  than  run  the  risk 
of  adopting  with  them  the  corruptions  of  heathenism  ;  they  were 
glad  to  let  go  everything  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
sin  or  with  pagan  rites ;  they  chose  rather  to  do  too  much  than 
to  forfeit  a  tittle  of  that  Christianity  which  constituted  their  jewel, 
the  pearl  for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  all  they  had  ;  as  in 
general  it  is  more  natural  for  men,  in  the  first  ardour  of  conver- 
sion, the  first  glow  of  genuine  love,  to  go  to  excess  in  opposing 
the  world,  than  in  yielding  to  it.  The  Church  at  large  has  to 
pass  through  periods  of  development  as  to  this  matter,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  individual  Christian.  Hence,  in  the  commencing 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  the  extreme  aggressive  element 
must  first  predominate. 

Ad  regards  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  described, 
one  class  appealed  to  the  rule,  that  men  are  bound  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's, — that  in  matters  pertaining  to 
civil  order,  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  existing  laws, — that  they 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  give  ofience  to  the  heathen||,  nor  afford 
them  any  occasion  for  blaspheming  the  name  of  God, — that  in 
order  to  win  all  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men.  The  other  party  could  not  deny  that  these 
were  Scripture  principles ;  but,  said  they,  while  we  are  to  con- 
sider all  outward,  earthly  possessions  as  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
our  hearts  and  our  lives  certainly  must  belong  wholly  to  God. 
That  which  is  the  emperor's  ought  never  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  that  which  is  God's,  If  the  injunction  that  we  should  give 
the  heathen  no  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  Christian  name  must 
be  so  unconditionally  understood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  off 
Christianity  entirely.  Let  them  continue  to  blaspheme  us,  pro- 
vided only  we  give  them  no  occasion  for  so  doing  by  our  unchris- 
tian conduct,  provided  they  blaspheme  in  us  only  what  belongs  to 
Christianity.  We  should  indeed,  in  every  proper  way,  become  all 
things  to  all  men  ;  but  yet  in  no  such  sense  as  to  become  worldly 
to  worldly  men ;  for  it  is  also  said,  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,.  I 
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shoald  not  bo  the  servant  of  Christ."'  We  see  plainly  that  each 
of  these  two  parties  were  correct  in  the  principles  they  would 
maintain;  the  only  question  to  be  determined  was,  where  these 
principles  found  their  right  application. 

While  one  of  these  classes  belieyed  that  they  ought  to  avoid 
every  tiling  which  excited  attention  among  the  pagans,  and  which . 
might  invite  them  to  resort  to  persecuting  measures,  the  other 
condemned  all  such  prudence  and  reserve,  as  a  disposition  that 
was  either  ashamed  or  afraid  of  public  confession.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  rebuked  those  who,  whenever  they  met  in  the  street, 
publicly  saluted  each  other  with  the  fraternal  kiss,  and  would 
thus  every  where  draw  attention  to  themselves  as  Christians.  He 
calls  it  a  foolish  provocation  of  the  pagans.*  He  charges  them 
with  falsely  wearing  that  Christian  love  for  a  show,  which  is  an 
inward  sentiment,  and  of  not  knowing  how  to  suit  their  actions 
to  the  time ;  in  doing  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  makes  a 
wrong  application  of  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  the 
Ephesians.' 

Whoever  followed  a  trade  or  occupation  which  was  contrary  to 
the  generally  received  Christian  principles,  was  not  admitted  to 
baptism  till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  lay  it  aside.^  He  must 
enter  on  some  new  occupation  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
or  if  not  in  a  situation  to  do  this,  he  was  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor  maintained  by  the  Church.  To  tiiese  occupations 
were  reckoned  all  that  stood  in  any  way  connected  witii  idolatry, 
or  which  were  calculated  to  promote  it ;  those,  for  instance,  of 
the  artists  and  handicraftsmen  who  employed  themselves  in  mak- 
ing or  adorning  images  of  the  gods.  There  were,  doubtiess, 
many  who,  wishing  to  pursue  tiiese  trades  for  a  subsistence,  ex- 
cused themselves  on  tiie  ground  that  they  did  not  worship  the 
idols,  that  they  did  not  consider  them  as  objects  of  religion,  but 


^  Tertullian,  de  idololatrU. 

*  Strom,  iii.  f.  257  :  0\  ««rs  rkt  Xl»ot  rZt  aymirnrmt  itfwaffiti  wmf^nfims  kfnr»9 

'  That  they  should  fAvrrixHf  ^tX»p^9u7e4au  tffitv^  l|«y«^«^«^r«i/(  r«r  nau^if, 

*  Apostol.  Constit.  1.  viii.  c.  31.  Also,  Coancil  of  Elvira,  can.  62;  Si  auriga  et 
pantomimos  credere  voluerint,  placoit,  ot  prios  actibus  suis  renantient  et  tunc  demum 
stiscipiaDtar,  ita  nt  alterins  ad  ea  non  rerertantar.  Qui  si  fitcere  contra  interdictom 
tentaverbt,  projiciantur  ab  occlesia. 
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simply  as  objects  of  art ;  thongli,  in  these  times,  it  assuredly 
argued  a  peculiar  coldness  of  religious  feeling,  to  distinguish  thus 
what  belonged  to  art  and  what  belonged  to  religion.  Against 
such  excuses  Tertullian  exclaimed  with  pious  warmth,* — "  As- 
suredly you  are  a  worshipper  of  idols,  when  you  help  to  promote 
.their  worship.  It  is  true  you  bring  to  them  no  outward  victim, 
but  you  sacrifice  to  them  your  mind ;  your  sweat  is  their  drink- 
offering, — you  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill."  With 
these  employments  were  reckoned  the  yarious  kinds  of  astrology 
and  of  magic,  a  species  of  self-deception  or  of  fraud  which  was  at 
that  time  so  prevalent  and  so  lucrative. 

A  remarkable  proof  how  far  the  moral  and  humane  feelings  of 
our  nature  could  be  blunted  by  the  force  of  education  and  custom, 
how  a  narrow-hearted  political  tendency  could  suppress  the  senti- 
ment of  a  common  humanity,  is  present^  in  that  favourite  sport 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  bloody  gladiatorial  shows  ;  exhibitions 
given  them  by  men  who  claimed  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  many 
even  of  the  legislators,  statesmen  and  self-styled  philosophers, 
countenanced  and  encouraged.     But  the  feeling  of  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, roused  into  life  and  action  by  Christianity,  must  have 
struggled  from  the  first  against  this  cruel  custom,  justified  and 
sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  established  laws,  and  by  the  preva- 
lent habits  of  thinking  among  the  Romans.     Whoever  frequented 
the  gladiatorial  shows  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  was,  by  the 
general  principle  of  the  Church,  excluded  from  its  communion. 
Irenseus  names  it  with  abhorrence  as  the  last  denial  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  when  certain  individuals  (belonging  to  the  wildly 
fanatical  and  antinomian  sects  of  the  Gnostics)  did  not  even  re- 
frain from  participating  in  those  bloody  shows,  alike  hateful  to 
God  and  to  men.*  Cyprian,  describing  the  joy  of  a  Christian  who 
has  just  escaped  from  the  polluted  heathen  world,  and  looks  back 
upon  it  from  his  new  position,  says : '  "  If  you  cast  your  eye  on 
the  cities,  you  behold  an  assembly  of  men,  presenting  a  more 
melancholy  sight  than  any  solitude.'    A  combat  of  gladiators  is 
in  preparation,  that  blood  may  appease  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes. 

^  De  idololatria,  c.  6. 

^  IrcnaQUS,   !•   i.   c.  6 :  'flf  finii   rtif  9-u^a  Si«r  ««}  ini^v^is  fisfiio'tf/iivtis  rZt   r*»v 
Si^i#/tf«;^A>v  xa.)  fief»tjta*^/uf  a*i^o^ov6V  Blag  it.'jr'i^twta.i  Xy'iwi  avruf. 
'  Fp.  ad  Donat. 
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A  man  is  killed  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-men ;  murder  is 
turned  into  an  art,  and  crime  not  only  perpetrated,  but  taught 
as  a  profession/*  Tertullian  says  to  those  pagans  who  defended 
ihe  gladiatorial  sports,*  and  wHo  probably  drew  one  of  their  argu- 
ments from  the  fact,  that  criminals  condemned  to  death  by  the 
laws  were  sometimes  employed  as  the  actors  in  them  :  **  It  is 
well  that  criminals  shonld  be  punished ;  as  who  else  than  a  cri- 
minal can  deny  ?  And  yet  no  innocent  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
witnessing  his  neighbour's  punishment ;  it  behoves  him  rather  to 
grieve  when  a  man,  his  fellow,  has  become  so  giulty  as  to  subject 
himself  to  so  cruel  a  death.  But  who  is  my  voucher,  that  it  is 
always  the  guilty  who  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  con- 
demned to  other  kinds  of  death ;  that  innocence  also  does  not 
sometimes  meet  with  the  same  fate,  through  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  weakness  in  the  advocate,  or  the  force  of  torture  ? 
The  gladiators  at  least,  as  you  must  allow,  come  to  the  combat, 
not  as  criminals,  but  as  an  offering  to  tiie  public  pleasure.  And 
however  the  case  may  be  with  tliose  who  are  condemned  to  the 
gladiatorial  combats,  yet  consider  what  is  this — that  punishment, 
whose  tendency  should  he  to  reform  those  who  are  guilty  of  minor 
offences,  should  tend  in  fact  to  make  them  murderers  V^ 

But  it  was  not  the  participation  in  these  cruel  sports  alone, 
which  to  the  Christians  appeared  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
their  calling;  the  same  censure  extended  to  all  the  different 
public  exhibitions  of  that  period  ;  to  the  pantomimes,  the  come- 
dies  and  tragedies,  the  chariot  and  foot-races,  and  the  various 
amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Such  was  the  pre- 
vailing and  passionate  fondness  of  the  Bomans  at  that  time  for 
theatrical  entertainments,  that  many  were  known  to  be  Christians 
simply  from  the  fact  that  they  absented  themselves  wholly  from 
the  theatre.'  The  spectacles,  in  the  first  place,  were  considered 
as  an  appendage  of  idolatry,  by  virtue  of  their  origin  from  pagan 
rites,  and  of  their  connection  with  several  of  the  pagan  festivals. 
Among  the  pomps  of  idolatry  or  devil-worship  (^ojj/rii  3/aCo?.ou), 
which  the  Christians,  when  enrolled  at  their  baptism  into  the 
service  of  God*s  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  renounce  (the  sacra- 

'  De  spectacalifl,  c  19. 

^  De  spectaoolis,  o.  24 :  Ilinc  rel  maxime  ethnici  intelligant  factnm  Christtanam  de 
repndio  spectacnloruin. 
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mentum  inilitise  Christi),  these  spectacles  were  particularly  in- 
cluded. In  the  next  place,  many  things  occurred  in  them  which 
were  revolting  to  the  Christian  sense  of  propriety;  and  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  yet  the  occupying  of  one's  self  for  hours 
with  mere  nonsense — ^the  unholy  spirit  which  ruled  in  these  as- 
semblies— the  wild  uproar  of  the  congregated  multitude,  seemed 
unsuited  to  the  holy  seriousness  of  the  Christian,  priestly  cha- 
racter. The  Christians  did,  in  truth,  consider  themselves  as 
priests,  consecrated,  in  their  whole  life,  to  God ;  as  temples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  every  thing,  therefore,  which  was  alien  to  this 
Spirit,  for  which  they  should  always  keep  in  readiness  the  dwell- 
ing in  their  hearts,  must  be  avoided.  "  God  has  commanded," 
says  TertuUian,^  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  tender  and  gentle 
Spirit,  should,  according  to  its  own  excellent  nature,  be  treated 
with  tranquillity  and  gentleness,  with  quiet  and  peace ; — that  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  passion,  fury,  anger,  and  emotions  of 
violent  grief.  How  can  such  a  spirit  consist  with  the  spectacles  ? 
For  no  spectacle  passes  off  without  violently  agitating  the  pas- 
sions. When  one  goes  to  the  play,  one  thinks  of  nothing  else 
than  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Can  one,  while  listening  to  the  de- 
clamation of  an  actor,  think  on  the  sentence  of  a  prophet,  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  song  of  an  effeminate  stage-player,  meditate  on 
a  psalm  ?  If  every  species  of  immodesty  is  abominable  to  us, 
how  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  hear  what  we  cannot  feel  at 
liberty  to  speak ;  when  we  know  that  every  idle  and  unprofitable 
word  is  condemned  by  our  Lord  ? " 

To  Tertulliau,  who  was  inclined  to  look  upon  all  art  as  a  lie,  a 
counterfeiting  of  the  original  nature  which  God  created,  the  whole 
system  of  spectacles  appeared  merely  as  an  art  of  dissimulation 
and  falsehood.  "  The  Creator  of  truth,"  said  he,*  "  loves  nothing 
that  is  false, — all  fiction  is,  to  him,  falsification.  He  who  con- 
demns every  thing  in  the  shape  of  hypocrisy,  cannot  look  with 
complacency  on  him  who  dissimulates  voice,  sex,  age,  love,  anger, 
sighs,  or  tears." 

Weak-minded  individuals,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far 
carried  away  by  the  power  of  prevailing  custom,  which  contra- 
dicted their  Christian  feelings,  as  to  visit  such  scenes,  might  b3 

*  De  spectacuHs,  c.  15.  '  L.  c. 
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grounded  by  impressions  thus  received,  and  permanently  robbed 
of  their  peace. 

We  find  examples  of  a  distempered  state  of  mind,  like  the  de- 
moniacal, which  had  been  brought  on  by  such  inward  distraction/ 
Others,  after  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  once  or  twice  by  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  in  spite  of  their  conscience,  to  indulge  in 
these  amusements,  contracted  a  new  taste  for  them,  and  by  their 
passionate  fondness  for  the  theatre,  were,  in  the  end,  gradually 
drawn  back  again  to  heathenism.' 

The  pagans  and  the  more  thoughtless  class  of  Christians  were 
in  the  habit  of  urging  the  seriously  disposed  with  arguments  like 
the  following :  Why  should  they  withdraw  themselves  from  these 
public  amusements  1  Such  outward  pleasures,  addressed  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  might  be  quite  consistent  with  religion  in  the  heart. 
God  is  not  injured  by  man's  enjoyment,  which  in  its  proper  time 
and  place  may  be  partaken  of  without  sin,  as  long  as  the  fear  and 
the  reverence  of  God  remain  in  the  heart.'  Thus  Celsus  invites 
the  Christians  to  join  in  the  public  festivals.  "  God,"  he  says  to 
them,  '*  is  the  common  God  of  all, — he  is  good,  stands  in  need 
of  nothing,  is  a  stranger  to  all  jealousy.  What  then  should 
hinder  men,  however  much  they  may  be  devoted  to  him,  from 
participating  in  the  sports  of  the  people  f '  *  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
cold  frivolity  of  a  worldly  mind,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
character  of  deeper  moral  earnestness,  commonly  assumes  the 
airs  of  the  philosopher.  To  such  arguments  Tertullian  replies,  the 
very  point  to  be  shewn  is,  how  these  amusements  can  agree  with 
true  religion  and  with  true  obedience  towards  the  true  God. 


'  For  examples,  see  Tertallian  de  spectaculis,  o.  26 :  A  woman  who  visited  the 
theatre  came  home  from  there  in  the  sad  condition  of  a  person  demoniacally  possessed. 
The  evil  spirit,  having  been  adjured  to  tell  whj  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  soul  of 
a  Christian,  said,  or  rather  the  patient,  who  imagined  herself  to  be  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  demon, — *'  I  in  this  did  perfectlj  right,  for  I  foand  her  where  mj  own 
kingdom  is."  Another,  the  night  foUowing  her  visit  to  the  theatre,  had  a  frightful 
vision,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  into  which  she  was  thrown  by 
it,  that  five  dajs  afterwards  she  died. 

'  L.  c.  c.  26 :  Quot  documenta  de  his,  qui  cum  diabolo  apud  spectaculo  coromnnl- 
cando  a  Domino  exciderunt ! 

'  L.  c.  c  1. 

*  Orig.  0.  Cels.  1.  viii.  o.  21. :  "O  yi  /ihf  B^i»t  &irmrt  Mt*of  ityatis  rt  xee.)  iiv^tfhtht^ 

\0(t£9  fUTtiXmfiCdtUf, 
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Others,  infected  with  the  passion  for  these  trifles,  who  were 
seeking  for  reasons  by  which  to  hush  their  conscientions  scruples 
as  Christians,  argued  that  nothing  was  made  use  of  in  the  public 
spectacles  but  God's  gifts,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  men  that 
they  might  enjoy  them.  No  particular  passage  of  Scripture 
could  in  fact  be  shewn  where  the  shows  were  expressly  forbidden. 
As  to  the  chariot  race,  there  could  assuredly  be  nothing  sinful 
in  it,  since  Elijah  rode  in  a  chariot  to  hearen.  The  music  and 
dancing  of  the  theatre  could  not  be  forbidden,  for  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  choirs,  stringed  instruments,  cymbals,  trumpets,  and 
shawns,  harp  and  psaltery;  we  see  King  David  dancing  and 
playing  before  the  ark ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  exhorting 
Christians,  borrows  images  from  the  stadium  and  the  circus.'  At 
this  sophistry  TertuUian  exclaims,  "  Ah,  how  adroit  a  reasoner 
docs  human  ignorance  imagine  itself,  particularly  when  it  fears  that 
it  may  lose  some  of  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  world!" 
In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  arguments  he  says  :  "  To  be  sure, 
all  things  are  God's  gifts ;  but  the  question  is,  for  what  end  has 
God  given  them,  and  how  may  they  be  so  used  as  to  answer  their 
true  end  ?  What  is  the  original  creation,  and  what  the  abuse  of 
sin  ]  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  nature  in  its  original 
purity,  and  nature  corrupted;  between  the  Creator  and  the 
Creator's  counterfeiter."  In  reply  to  the  second,  he  says  : 
"  Though  in  Scripture  there  may  be  found  no  express  prohibition 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  yet  it  contains  the  general  principles, 
from  which  this  prohibition  follows  of  itself.  All  which  is  there 
said  generally  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  must 
be  applied  also  to  this  particular  kind  of  lust.  When  we  can  main- 
tain that  wrath,  cruelty,  and  rudeness  are  permitted  in  Scripture, 
then  may  we  be  at  liberty  to  visit  the  amphitheatre.  If  we  are 
such  as  we  call  ourselves,  then  let  us,  if  we  can,  take  delight  in 
the  shedding  of  human  blood."  Against  such  as  wrested  the 
Scriptures  after  the  manner  above  described,  the  author  of  the 
treatise  "  On  Spectacles,"  in  the  works  of  Cyprian,  uses  the 
following  language  :  **  I  can  truly  say,  it  were  better  that  such 
persons  knew  nothing  of  the  Scriptures  than  to  read  them  thus ; 
for  the  language  and  illustrations  employed  to  exhort  men  to  the 
virtue  of  the  Gospel,  they  pervert  to  the  defence  of  vice  ;  for  it 

*  The  tract  de  spectaculis,  among  the  works  of  Cyprian. 
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was  80  written  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  us  with  a  livelier  zeal 
in  things  profitable,  while  the  heathen^  display  so  much  earnest- 
ness on  trifles.  Reason  itsdf  can  draw  from  the  general  rules 
laid  down  in  Scripture  those  conclusions,  which  are  not  expressly 
unfolded  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.*  Let  each  take  counsel 
only  of  himself, — let  each  confer  only  with  that  person  whom,  as 
a  Christian,  he  ought  to  represent ;  he  will  then  never  do  any 
thing  unbecoming  the  Christian,  for  that  conscience  which  depends 
on  itself,  and  not  on  another,  will  then  preponderate.'' ' 

TertuUian  invites  the  Christians  to  compare  with  those  empty  ^ 
pleasures  of  the  pagan  world,  the  true,  spiritual  pleasures  which 
had  become  theirs  through  faith.'  "Tell  me,  pray,  have  we 
any  other  desire  than  that  which  was  also  the  desire  of  the  apostle, 
to  depart  from  the  world,  and  be  with  the  Lord  ?  Your  plea- 
sures are  in  the  direction  of  your  wishes.  But  why  are  you  so 
unthankful,  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with,  that  you  do  not  re- 
cognise, the  pleasures  so  many  and  so  great,  which  even  now  are 
bestowed  on  you  by  the  Lord.  For  what  is  there  more  joyous 
than  reconciliation  with  God,  your  Father  and  Lord ;  than  the 
revelation  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  error,  the  forgiveness  of 
midtitudes  of  past  sins  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  the  de- 
spising of  such  pleasures,  the  contempt  of  the  whole  world ;  than 
true  freedom,  the  pure  conscience,  the  guiltless  life,  and  fearless- 
ness of  death ;  than  that  you  can  tread  under  foot  the  gods  of 
the  pagan  world,  that  you  can  expel  evil  spirits,  heal  diseases, 
and  pray  for  revelations?  These  are  the  pleasures,  these  the 
entertainments  of  the  Christian ;  holy,  everlasting,  not  to  be 
purchased  with  money.  And  what  must  those  be  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? "  In  like  manner,  the  author 
of  the  above-cited  treatise  in  the  works  of  Cyprian,  remarks : 
"  lie  can  never  look  with  wonder  on  the  works  of  man,  who  has 
come  to  know  himself  as  a  child  of  God.  It  were  letting  himself 
down  from  his  noble  pre-eminence,  to  look  with  wonder  upon  any 
thing  else  than  the  Lord.     Let  the  faithful  Christian  apply  him- 

^  Ratio  docet,  qtm  scriptora  oonticuit. 

'  Unusquisqae  cum  persona  profeasionis  scue  loqoatur  et  nihil  onqaam  indecorum 
geret.    Plus  enim  ponderis  habebit  conscientia,  que  nulli  se  alteri  debebit,  nisi  sibi. 
3  De  spectacnlis,  c.  29. 
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Belf  with  all  diligence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  them  he  will 
find  the  worthier  spectacles  of  faith, — exhibitions  which  even  he 
who  has  lost  his  eyesight  may  enjoy. 

If  the  mere  attending  as  a  looker-on  at  these  threatrical  enter- 
tainments was  considered  a  wrong  thing  by  the  Christians,  much 
more  would  they  reprobate  the  profession  of  an  actor.  In  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  there  was  the  case  of  an  actor  who  became  a 
Christian,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  a  living  set  up  a  school  to  in- 
struct boys  in  the  art  which  he  formerly  practised.  The  bishop 
Cyprian  was  asked  whether  such  an  individual  could  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  he  declared 
strongly  against  it  If  a  man,  said  he,  is  even  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxii.  5)  to  put  on  the  garment  of  a  woman,  and  a  curse  is  pro- 
nounced on  any  one  who  does  this,  "  how  much  more  criminal  must 
it  appear,  to  form  the  man,  by  an  immodest  art,  to  effeminate  and 
unseemly  gestures,  to  falsify  the  image  of  God  by  the  tricks  of  the 
devil?*'  ''In  case  such  an  one,*' he  adds,  *<  pleads  the  necessity 
of  his  poverty,  he  may  assuredly  find  relief  from  that  necessity 
amongst  the  rest  who  are  maintained  by  the  Church,  provided  that 
he  can  be  satisfied  with  a  homelier  but  more  innocent  fare.  He  must 
not,  however,  suppose,  that  he  is  to  be  hired  to  leave  off  sinning, 
since  he  does  this  not  for  our  sake  but  for  his  own.  If  the  church 
where  he  resides  is  too  poor  to  support  him,  let  him  come  to  Car- 
thage ;  here  he  may  receive  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  support 
in  food  and  clothing,  provided  only  he  teach  not  others  who  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church  what  is  pernicious,  but  learn  him- 
self within  the  Church  what  tends  to  salvation.*'  * 

Among  those  social  relations  which  were  alien  to  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  and  which  Christianity  found  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  first  propagation,  belonged  slavery.  By  the  estrangement 
of  humanity  from  God,  its  original  unity  was  disturbed.  Man- 
kind, destined  to  be  one,  split  asunder  into  a  multitude  of  na- 
tions, each  striving  to  assert  itself  as  the  whole,  and  each  taking 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  other  in  its  course  of  development. 
Thus  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  common  human  worth  was 
lost ;  and  it  became  possible  for  man  to  be  placed  in  that  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow  in  which  nature  alone  should  stand  to  humanity, 

^  £p.  61,  Ad  Eachrat. 
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and  his  o^m  nature  to  the  individual/  A  relation  so  unnatural 
could  find  its  justification  only  by  assuming  the  position,  that  the 
difference  among  nations, — which  took  place  at  a  later  period,  and 
originated  in  sin, — that  difference,  by  rirtue  of  which  there  exists 
so  great  a  disparity  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  was  something 
original.  Hence  men  could  no  longer  recognise  the  fundamental 
identity  of  human  nature,  and  believed  one  class  destined  by  nature 
itself  to  be  the  tools  of  another,  and  without  any  will  of  their  own. 
Thus  was  this  relation  a  necessary  result  of  the  position  held  by 
antiquity,  when  state  and  nation  constituted  the  absolute  form  for 
the  realization  of  the  highest  good ;  And  thus  it  could  happen,  that 
the  nation  which  was  most  ardent  for  civil  liberty,  still  employed 
thousands  only  as  slaves.'  And  though  their  situation  was  often 
rendered  more  tolerable  through  the  influence  of  manners  and  the 
pure  sentiments  of  humanity, — which,  breaking  through  unnatural 
restraints  would  introduce  a  heartier  fellowship  between  master 
and  slave,' — yet  the  contradiction  between  this  whole  relation  and 
man*s  essential  dignity  could  not  thus  be  set  aside ;  and  in  general 
it  still  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  habit,  to  regard  slaves  not 
as  men  gifted  with  the  same  rights  as  all  others,  but  as  things. 
In  a  judicial  process,  slaves  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  impli- 
cated in  no  guilt,  might  still  be  subjected  to  all  the  tortures  of  the 
rack,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  them.  If  a 
master  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  terrible  severity  of 
the  Roman  laws  required  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  slaves,  male  and 
female,  which  were  in  the  house  when  the  crime  was  committed  ; 
and  this,  too,  whatever  might  be  their  number,  and  even  though 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  slightest  suspicion.* 

^  So  says  he  who  has  most  distinctlj  defined  the  ethical  and  political  conceptions 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  position  gained  hy  the  ancient  world.  So  says  Aris- 
totle, Eth.  Nicomacb.  1.  iz.  c.  13.  The  relation  between  master  and  slave  is  like 
that  between  the  artisan  and  his  tools,  the  soal  and  the  bodj,  the  man  and  his  horse  or 
ox  ;  •  )«vX«f  l/ty^vx*^  *i'y*^^*^j  ^^  ^  •^mv§f  S,^u)^»t  ^•ZXt,  In  this  relation,  to  speak 
of  a  )i««i«y,  a  ^iA./c,  would  be  out  of  place. 

*  See  above,  p.  46,  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  seeks  to  justify  this  relation,  to  shew 
that  it  is  one  aimed  at  by  nature  herself. 

'  Even  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicoroach.  1.  ix.  c.  13,  mak^^  this  distinction  in  reference  to 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave :  j(  ftX*  §U9  2»Dx«r,  •!>»  i^rt  ftXia  ir^if  tririf^  f  Y 

^  Tacitus,  AnnaL  L  xiv.  c.  42,  et  seq.  relates  liow,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  the 
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But  Christianity  brought  about  that  change  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  humanity,  from  which  a  dissolution  of  this  whole  relation, 
though  it  could  not  be  immediately  eflfected,  yet  by  virtue  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  that  change,  must  eyentually  take 
place.  This  eflTect  Christianity  produced,  first  by  the  facts  of 
which  it  was  a  witness ;  and  next  by  the  ideas  which,  by  occasion 
of  these  facts,  it  set  in  circulation.  By  Christ,  the  Saviour,  be- 
longing to  all  mankind,  the  antagonisms  among  men  resulting  from 
sin  were  annulled;  by  him  the  original  oneness  was  restored. 
These  facts  must  now  continue  to  operate  in  transforming  the  life 
of  mankind.  Masters  as  well  as  serrants  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge themselyes  the  servants  of  sin,  and  to  receive  in  the  same 
manner,  as  a  gift  of  God's  free  grace,  their  deliverance  from  this 
•  common  bondage, — the  true,  the  highest  freedom.  Servants  and 
masters,  if  they  had  become  believers,  were  brought  together  under 
the  same  bond  of  an  heavenly  union,  destined  for  immortality ; 
they  became  brethren  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  members  of  one  body,  baptized  into  one  spirit,  heirs  of 
the  same  heavenly  inheritance.  Servants  often  became  teachers 
of  their  masters  in  the  Gospel,  after  having  practically  exhibited 
I  before  them  the  loftiness  of  a  divine  life,  which  must  express  it- 
!  self  even  under  the  most  constraining  of  relations,  and  shine  forth 
the  more  conspicuously  by  the  contrast.*  The  masters  looked 
upon  their  servants  no  longer  as  slaves,  but  as  their  beloved 
brethren ;  they  prayed  and  sang  in  cpmpany ;  they  could  sit  at 
each  other's  side  at  the  feast  of  brotlierly  love,  and  receive  toge- 
ther the  body  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  by  the  spirit  and  by  the  eiFects 
of  Christianity,  ideas  and  feelings  could  not  fail  of  being  widely 
diffused,  which  were  directly  opposed  to  this  relation,  so  conso- 
nant with  the  habits  of  thinking  that  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
Christianity  could  not  fail  to  give  birth  to  the  wish,  that  every 
man  might  be  placed  in  such  a  relation  as  would  least  hinder  the 

blood  of  so  many  innocent  persons  of  cvciy  age  and  sex  was  to  be  shed)  the  compassion 
of  the  people  was  roosed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  force  to  prevent  an  insurrection. 
^  The  example  of  Onesimus  often  recurred.  TertuUian  refers  to  cases  in  which  a 
master,  who  had  for  a  long  time  patiently  endured  the  vices  of  a  slave,  but  who,  on 
observing  that  he  had  suddenly  reformed,  and  being  at  the  same  time  told  that  Chris- 
tianity had  wrought  this  change  in  him,  out  of  hatred  to  this  religion,  sent  him  off  to 
the  house  of  correction.  Apologct.  c.  3  :  Servum  jam  fidelem  dorainns  olim  mitis  ab 
oculis  relegavit. 
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free  and  independent  use  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  the  Apostle  Paid,  speaking  to 
the  servant,  says  (I  Cor.  vii.  21),  "  If  thou  mayst  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather."  Yet  Christianity  nowhere  began  with  outward 
revolutions  and  changes,  which,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  prepared  from  within,  and  are  not  based  upon  conviction, 
fail  of  their  salutary  ends.  The  new  creation  to  which  Christia- 
nity gave  birth  was  in  all  respects  an  inward  one,  from  which  the 
outward  effects  gradually,  and  therefore  more  surely  and  health- 
fully, unfolded  themselves  to  their  full  extent.  It  gave  servants 
first  the  true,  inward  freedom,  without  which  the  outward  and 
earthly  freedom  is  a  mere  show,  and  which,  wherever  it  exists, 
can  bo  cramped  by  no  earthly  bond,  no  earthly  yoke.  The  Apostle 
Paul  says,  *'  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is 
the  Lord's  freeman."  Tertullian,  wishing  to  shew  how  much 
superior  this  heavenly  freedom  is  to  the  earthly,  observes :  *  "In 
the  world,  they  who  have  received  thdr  freedom  are  crowned. 
But  thou  art  ransomed  already  by  Christ,  and  indeed  bought  with 
a  price.  How  can  the  world  give  freedom  to  him,  who  is  already 
the  servant  of  another  ?  All  is  mere  show  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  truth.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free  in  relation  to  man, 
being  redeemed  by  Christ ;  and  now  thou  art  a  servant  of  Christ, 
although  made  free  by  a  man.  If  thou  deemest  that  the  true 
freedom  which  the  world  can  give  thee,  thou  art,  for  that  very 
reason,  become  once  more  the  servant  of  man,  and  the  freedom 
which  Christ  bestows,  thou  hast  lost,  because  thou  thinkest  it 
bondage."  The  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  writes  to  the  bishop 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna :'  "  Be  not  proud  towards  servants  and  maids ; 
but  neither  must  they  exalt  themselves ;  but  they  must  serve  the 
more  zealously  for  the  honour  of  God,  so  that  they  may  receive 
from  God  the  higher  freedom.  Let  them  not  be  eager  to  bo  re- 
deemed at  the  expense  of  the  church,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of 
their  own  lusts."'  One  of  the  imperial  slaves,  Euelpistus  by  name, 
who  was  arraigned  with  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Christians  before 
the  tribunal,  expressed  himself  thus  :  ''I  too  am  a  Christian  ;  I 

*  De  corona  militisi  c  13. 

•  Cap.  4. 

'  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  hero  of  no  importance.     At  all  events,  wc  HnJ  a 
witness  of  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking  in  the  first  century. 
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have  obtained  my  freedom  from  Christ ;  and  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  I  am  a  sharer  of  the  same  hope."  * 

On  the  question  whether  a  Christian  could  properly  hold  any 
civiljauailitatjli^ffifig,  especially  the  latter,  opinions  were  divided. 
As  the  pagan  religion  of  the  state  was  closely  interwoven  with 
all  political  and  social  arrangements,  every  such  office  might  easily 
place  one  in  situations  where  joining  in  the  pagan  ceremonies  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  avoided.  For  this,  all  Christians  were  agreed, 
no  necessity  whatever  constituted  an  excuse.  On  this  point, 
Tertullian's  remark  was  assuredly  spoken  from  the  soul  of  every 
believer, — "  To  be  a  Christian  is  not  one  thing  here  and  another 
there.  There  is  one  Gospel  and  one  Jesus,  who  will  deny  all  them 
that  deny  him,  and  confess  all  them  that  confess  God.  With  him 
the  believing  citizen  is  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  the  soldier  owes 
the  same  duties  to  the  faith  as  the  citizen."  * 

But  independent  of  this  was  the  question,  whether  such  an 
office,  considered  in  itself,  was  compatible  with  the  Christian  call- 
ing; which  was  answered  by  one  party  in  the  affirmative,  by 
another  in  the  negative.  We  must  here  take  into  view  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  found  itself  placed.  The  prevailing 
idea  of  the  Christian  life  was — to  follow  in  humility,  in  self-denial 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  good,  a  Redeemer  who  had 
made  his  outward  appearance  in  poverty  and  a  low  estate, — ^had 
veiled  his  glory  under  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  glory  of  the 
Christian  was  with  his  Saviour  in  heaven ;  as  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance, what  was  lowly,  what  was  without  pomp  or  show,  like 
the  appearance  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  loved  to  follow  in  every 
particular,  best  suited  his  wishes.  He  despised  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  this  world,  above  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  by 
the  consciousness  of  sharing  in  another  power  and  another  glory. 
It  is  true  this  renunciation  of  earthly  thinga  consisted  essentially 
in  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  and  this,  under  diflTerent  external 
circumstances,  might  still  remain  the  same ;  the  outward  posses- 
sions of  earthly  property,  of  earthly  splendour,  such  as  the  tem- 

^  Acta  Mart.  Jnstini.  , 

'  De  corona  militis,  ell:  Apnd  huno  tain  miles  est  paganus  fidelis,  quam  paganos 
est  miles  infidelis.  I  have  translated  on  the  supposition  that  fidelis  is  the  tme  reading, 
—a  correction  warranted  perhaps  bj  what  Tertullian  has  jast  before  said  respecting 
the  fides  pagana.  Still  the  common  reading  gives  also  a  good  sense :  The  unbelieving 
soldier,  who  violates  the  duties  of  Christian  fidelity,  is  to  him  as  a  pagan. 
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poral  relations  might  require,  the  exercise  of  earthly  power  and 
authority  in  an  earthly  calling,  were  liot  thereby  necessarily  ex- 
cluded ;  all  this  might  be,  and  indeed  was  to  be,  sanctified  by 
Christianity.  But  the  first  glow  of  conversion  did  not  allow 
those  with  whom  the  living  feeling  was  the  predominant  power, 
soberly  to  distinguish  what  pertained  simply  to  the  idea  and 
disposition  in  itself,  and  what  to  the  manifestation  of  it  and  the 
outward  conduct.  They  were  inclined  to  take  the  figure — of  fol- 
lowing their  Lord,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant — ^in  an 
outward  sense,  to  refer  it  to  an  identity  of  outward  circumstances 
with  those  in  which  he  had  lived.  Thus  wealth,  worldly  power, 
and  glory, — ^which  too  they  so  often  saw  arrayed  against  the 
kingdom  of  God, — seemed  to  be  shut  out  from  them,  and  the  first 
fervour  of  their  zeal  led  them  to  disdain  all  this  as  alien  to  their 
calling.*  It  is  in  this  spirit  Tertullian  says : '  "  Thou  art  bound 
as  a  Christian  to  follow  thy  Lord's  example.  He,  the  Lord, 
went  about  in  humility  and  loneliness,  without  a  certain  home, 
for  he  says,  *  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  * 
in  poor  apparel,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  *  Behold,  they  that 
wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses ; '  without  beauty  or  come- 
liness of  appearance,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold  (cap.  53.)  If  he 
exercised  his  right  of  authority  over  none,  not  even  his  own  dis- 
ciples, for  whom  he  performed  the  most  menial  service ;  if,  finally, 
conscious  of  his  own  royal  dignity,  he  refused  to  become  a  king, 
he  gave  his  disciples  the  most  perfect  example  to  shun  all  that  is 
lofty  and  great  in  earthly  power  and  dignity.  For  who  was 
better  entitled  to  use  these  things  than  the  Son  of  God  t  What 
fasces,  and  how  many  of  them,  must  have  gone  before  him  ;  what 
purple  flowed  from  his  shoulders ;  what  gold  gleamed  on  his  brow 
— had  he  not  judged  that  the  glory  of  this  world  was  alien  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  ?  What  he  rejected,  therefore,  he  condemned.*'  * 
Many  Christians,  again,  from  a  conscientiousness  in  itself  worthy 

'  Hence  the  ptgan  in  Minncias  Felix,  c.  8,  describes  the  Christians  as  men  who, 
half-naked  themselves,  despise  honour  and  the  parple,  honorcs  et  purpuras  dcspiciunt, 
ipsi  seminudL 

'  De  idololatria,  c.  18. 

'  Tertullian,  one  of  the  sternest  representatives,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  this  mode  of 
thinking,  and  in  »-hom  it  appears,  like  everything  else  that  had  seized  and  animated 
him,,  to  have  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  extreme,  mjb  (Gloriam  secali)  qnam  damnavit, 
in  pompa  disboli  deputavit. 

vol..  T.  2  A 
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of  all  respect,  thought  themselyes  bound  to  take  passages  like 
Matth.  V.  39,  in  the  literal  sense.  That  tone  of  mind  yery  gene- 
rally prevailed,  which,  in  leading  men  to  take  such  words  of  Christ 
as  positive  commands,  hindered  them  on  this  very  account  from 
understanding  them  rightly,  according  to  their  spirit, — as  the  ex- 
pression of  that  which  is  rooted  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  of 
that  new  life  and  law  of  living  which  proceeds  from  Christ  hy  an 
inward  necessity.  That  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  as  re- 
ferring immediately  to  the  disposition  alone,  was  referred  to  the 
outwardness  of  the  act.  It  revolted  their  Christian  feelings  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  pain  to  others, 
to  serve  as  the  executors  of  laws  which,  in  all  cases,  were  dictated 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  rigid  justice,  without  auy  mixture 
of  mercy  or  love.* 

In  general,  the  Christians  became  accustomed  by  their  circum- 
stances at  that  time  to  consider  the  state  as  a  hostile  power, 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  Church ;  and  it  was  as  yet,  in  the 
main,  quite  remote  from  their  ideas  to  expect  that  Christianity 
could  and  would  appropriate  to  itself  also  the  relations  of  the 
state.*  The  Christians  stood  over  against  the  state,  as  a  priestly, 
spiritual  race ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that 
Christianity  could  exert  an  influence  on  civil  life,  was  (which  it 
must  be  allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  continually  to 
diffuse  more  of  a  holy  temper  among  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
When  Celsus  called  on  the  Christians  to  take  up  arms  like  other 
subjects  for  the  protection  of  the  emperor's  rights,  and  fight  in 
his  ranks,  Origen  replied :  "  We  are  rendering  the  emperors  a 
divine  assistance,  when  we  put  on  a  divine  armour,  wherein  we 
follow  the  command  of  the  Apostle;  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  The  more  de- 
vout the  man,  the  more  is  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  emperor 

*  TertnUian,  where  he  treats  this  matter,  in  the  first  place  separates  those  cases  in 
which  a  Christian  conld  not  be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  administer  a  civil 
office :  Jam  vero  qn»  sunt  potestatis,  neque  jadicet  de  capite  alicujus  vel  pudore,  feras 
enim  de  pecania,  neminem  yinoiat,  neminem  redndat  aut  torqueat,  si  h«c  credibile  est 
fieri  posse.  The  council  of  Elvira,  can.  56,  decreed  that  magistrates,  during  the  years 
in  which,  as  Dumnvirs,  they  had  to  decide  on  matters  of  life  and  death,  ought  not  to 
attend  church. 

'  So  far  from  Tertullian's  mind  was  the  thought,  that  the  emperors  themselves 
would  at  some  future  day  be  Christians,  that  in  Ax)ologet.  c.  21,  he  says :  Sed  et 
Cssares  oredidissent  super  Christo,  si  aut  Caesares  non  essent  saeculo  necessarii  aut  si 
Christiani  potuissent  esse  Oesares.    Comp.  above,  p.  171. 
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a  far  better  service  than  can  be  done  by  ordinary  soldiers.  Again, 
we  might  thus  reply  to  the  heathen :  Your  priests  keep  them- 
selves pure,  that  they  may  present  the  customary  oflTerings  to  the 
gods  with  hands  unstained  by  blood.  In  war,  you  do  not  compel 
them  to  take  the  field.  As  priests  of  God,  it  is  their  duty  to  fight, 
by  prayer  to  him,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  just  war,  and 
for  the  lawful  emperor,  that  all  opposition  to  those  who  do  right 
may  be  put  down.  The  Christians  render  greater  service  to  their 
country  than  other  men,  by  forming  the  hearts  of  the  citizens, 
and  teaching  them  piety  towards  that  God  on  whom  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  depends,  and  who  receives  those  who  in  the 
meanest  cities  have  led  a  good  life,  into  a  city  which  is  heavenly 
and  divine."  *  To  another  proposal  made  by  Celsus  to  the  Chris- 
tians, namely,  that  they  should  undertake  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs  in  their  country,  Origen  replies  :  "  But  we  know,  that 
in  whatever  city  we  are,  we  have  another  country  which  is  founded 
on  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  require  those  who,  by  their  gift  of 
teaching  and  by  their  pious  life  are  competent  to  the  task,  to 
undertdce  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  the  Church." 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintained  that  the  Christians 
were  at  liberty  to  assume  the  civiland  military  offices,  appealed 
to  examples  from  the  Old  Testament.  But  here  the  difference 
between  the  two  stages  of  religious  development  was  held  up  in 
reply.  Tertullian  maintains  against  such,  that  for  the  higher 
stage  of  Christianity  the  claims  rise  also  higher.'  Again,  the 
defendera  of  the  military  profession  quoted  in  their  defence  the 
instance  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  did  not  bid  the  soldiers  that 
came  to  him  to  relinquish  their  former  calling,  but  prescribed  to 

*  In  yindication  of  the  translation  giren  above  to  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
letter  against  Celsns,  I  must  add  a  few  critical  remarks.  In  Origen *s  words,  the  read- 
ing tlf  r«r  v-iXtim  Btiv  seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one, — the  reading  uV  t«»  rHv  Ix*** 
3i«ir,  false.  It  admits  of  being  easily  explained  how  the  predicate,  which  was  an  nn- 
nsual  one  in  the  Christian  sense,  might  be  altered  into  the  phraseology  common  among 
the  Christians ;  but  not  so  easily  how  the  latter  could  be  changed  into  the  former.  But 
that  Origen  himself,  speaking  from  his  own  Christian  position,  should  apply  the  term 
vXt%ii  to  Qod,  cannot  appear  singular,  as  the  comparison  with  the  Zivf  vXnvt  was 
hovering  before  his  mind.  The  word  rtX/f,  which  occurs  so  often  in  this  sentence, 
favours  the  supposition  of  such  an  allusion.  If  this  reading  is  adopted,  the  allusion 
makes  it  probable  that  «v«Xc/AC«f«mr  should  be  read  instead  of  ilrcX«/iCcM»r«. 

'  De  idololatria,  c  18 :  Scito  non  semper  oomparanda  esse  vetera  et  nova,  rudia  ot 
poHta,  ccBpta  et  oxplicita,  scrvilia  et  liberalia. 
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them  certain  rules,  by  which  they  might  pursue  it  in  a  manner 
well-pleasing  to  God ;  but  it  was  replied  to  them,  that  John 
stood  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  economies.  But  when 
they  brought  forward  in  their  defence  the  example  of  the  cen- 
turion, whose  faith  Christ  himself  had  commended  (Luke  vii.), 
and  especially  the  example  of  the  believing  Cornelius,  the  force 
of  such  an  appeal  conld  be  more  readily  felt  by  their  opponents ; 
and  TertuUian  himself,  that  zealous  antagonist  of  the  military 
profession  amongst  Christians,  believed  it  could  not  be  wholly 
condemned,  in  the  case  where  such  as  had  become  Christians 
while  they  were  soldiers  persevered  in  the  calling  they  had  once 
chosen,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  their  stead- 
fastness in  the  faith.*  Against  the  profession  of  arms  was  also 
quoted  the  command  to  Peter,  in  Matth.  xxvi.  52,  to  put  up  again 
his  sword  into  its  place.'  This  command,  the  opponents  of  the 
military  calling,  in  despite  of  the  context  and  of  the  manifest  end 
for  which  it  was  given,  would  consider  as  addressed  to  all  Chris- 
tians. 

Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
the  central  point  of  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  aimed  to 
assimilate  and  to  appropriate  whatever  belongs  purely  to  man 
and  to  his  worldly  relations,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  this 
was  to  be  pervaded  with  the  divine  life,  all  this  was  to  be  en- 
nobled by  it.  This  Christian  mode  of  appropriating  the  world 
manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  method  in  the  two  previous 
stages  of  human  development ;  one  of  which  was  a  secularizing 
of  the  spirit,  a  confounding  it  with  the  world  and  a  deification  of 
the  worldly,  in  paganism ;  the  other,  opposition  to  the  world, 
arising  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  inward  schism  of  sin,  when 
the  world  presented  itself  to  the  consciousness  only  as  that  which 
is  without  God  and  contrary  to  God — the  Jewish,  legal  position. 
Contemplated  from  both  these  positions^  the  Christian  life  was 
unintelligible  in  its  true  import  and  significancy.  Contemplated 
from  the  legal  position,  it  appeared  as  something  too  free,  verging 
near  to  paganism  ;  and  from  the  heathen  position,  as  something 
too  unfree,  too  constrained.     The  Christian  life  could  not  fail 

^  De  corona  milit  c.  2. 

'  De  idol'>Utria,  o.  19 :  OmDem  postea  militem  Dominna  la  Petro  •zannanclo  di»- 
cinxit. 
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to  be  reproached  as  a  being  righteous  overmuch,  aB  the  immodica 
8uper8titi0y  the  nimium  pietatis,^ — sheer  pietism.  The  Christians 
must  have  seemed  a  race  that  hated  the  light,  that  wei*e  dead  to 
the  world,  and  hence  of  no  use  in  it.' 

To  this  charge,  laid  against  the  Christians,  Tertullian  replies  :* 
"  How  is  it  possible  they  shoidd  be  such,  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  you,  have  the  same  food  and  clothing,  the  same  necessaries  of 
life  as  yourselves  ?  For  we  are  no  Brahmins,  or  Indian  gymnoso- 
phists,  no  dwellers  in  the  woods,  no  recluses  retired  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  We  well  understand  what  thanks  we  owe  to  God, 
our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we  despise  not  the  enjoyment  of  his  works. 
We  only,  moderate  that  enjoyment  that  it  may  not  degenerate 
into  excess  or  abuse.  With  you,  therefore,  we  inhabit  this  world, 
not  without  markets,  baths,  inns,  workshops,  fairs,  and  whatever 
else  is  considered  necessary  to  the  intercourse  of  life.  We  also 
pursue  with  you  the  business  of  navigation,  of  war,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce ;  we  share  in  your  employments,  and  contribute 
of  our  labour,  to  your  profit,  for  the  public  service."* 

Yet  while  it  was  true  that  the  Christians  by  no  means  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  intercourse  of  life,  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  frequent  habit  of  setting  apart  certain  days  for  the 
purpose  of  self-examination  and  quiet  devotion,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewedly  consecrating  their  lives  to  God ;  so  that  they  might 
return  back,  with  fresh  zeal  and  vigour  and  renovated  powers  of 
holy  living,  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  These  days  of  holy 
consecration,  of  penitence  and  prayer,  which  individual  Christians 
appointed  for  their  own  use,  were  oftentimes  also  a  sort  of  fast- 
days.     That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by  sense  whilst  their 

^  In  an  epitaph  which  Gilbert  Bomet  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  published  in  the  first 
of  his  letters,  the  pagan  hasband  sajs  of  his  wife,  a  Christiaii,  *'qa»,  dnm  nimia  pia 
foit,  facta  est  impia." 

*  See  the  words  cited  above,  on  page  126 :  **  natio  latebrosa  et  lacifuga/*  and  the 
rest. 

*  Apologet.  c.  42. 

*  How  far  remote  the  idea  of  the  later  monachism  lay  from  the  apprehension  of 
Christians  generally,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Iremeus,  where  he  is  speaking  of  their 
dependence  for  the  means  of  support  on  the  heathens  among  whom  they  lived,  1.  iv.  c. 
30 :  Etenim,  si  is  qui  tibi  hsec  imputat,  separatus  est  a  gentiliam  coetu,  et  nihil  estalien- 
orum  apad  enm,  sed  est  siropliciter  nudns,  et  nudis  pedibos  et  sine  domo  in  montibus 
oonversatur,  qnemadmodom  aliquot  ex  his  animalibns,  qua  herbis  vesrnntur,  veniam 
merebitur,  ideo  qnod  ignoret  necessitates  nostra  conversatit'n'.s. 
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minds  were  intent  on  holy  things,  they  were  accustomed  on  snch 
days  to  confine  their  bodily  wants  within  stricter  limits  than 
usual,  or  else  to  fast  entirely ;  where  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion  tiie  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which  Christianity 
first  began  to  spread.  Whaterer  they  sayed  by  their  abstinence 
on  these  days  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
brethren.  There  were  also  many  who,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
first  love,  after  being  baptized,  immediately  gave  a  large  portion 
of  their  earthly  property,  or  all  that  they  had,  to  the  church  fund 
or  to  the  poor,  feeling  themselves  constrained  to  express,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  their  contempt  of  the  earthly  things  by  which 
their  hearts  had  been  hitherto  enslaved;  to  declare  most  de- 
cidedly,— what  now  had  full  possession  of  their  hearts, — the -wish 
to  sacrifice,  to  give  away  anything,  so  they  might  but  win  the 
heavenly  pearl.  It  was  to  them  as  though  the  words  of  our 
Lord  were  addressed  directly  to  themselves :  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shait  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow  me."  Within 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  they  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  maintained 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  remained  unmarried, 
that,  without  being  disturbed  by  earthly  cares,  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  prayer,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  holy  medi- 
tations, and  to  active  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  all 
that  remained  from  the  earnings  of  their  industry,  after  barely 
satisfying  the  most  necessary  wants  of  life,  they  devoted  to  ob- 
jects of  Christian  charity.  Such  Christians  were  called  the  Ab- 
stenients,  the  zealous  seekers  after  Christian  perfection,  conti- 
nentes,  dtfxrirai^  There  were  many  others  again  who,  through 
the  influence  of  a  pious  Christian  education,  had  from  the  ear- 
liest years  imbibed  such  a  love  for  divine  things  as  made  them 
solicitous  to  loosen  to  the  utmost  every  tie  which  bound  them  to 
the  earth.  Individuals  of  this  class  were  to  be  found  belonging 
to  both  the  sexes ; — the  females  were  called  distinctively  sraf- 
hvoiy  virgins.' 

^  'Arxirv,  K^x^rntt  a  current  word  among  pagans  and  Christians  in  this  period,  to 
denote  a  pecniiarly  rigid  moral  discipline. 

'  Of  snch  TertnUian  speaks,  de  cult,  femin.  1.  ii.  c.  9 :  Aliqni  abstinentes  vino,  et  ani- 
malibus  escnlentis,  mnlti  se  spadonatui  obsignant  propter  regnum  Dei ; — and  Jnstin. 
Mart.  Apolog.  ii. :   Tlo\X9i  rtttf  ««J  iraXXat  i|»j«o»T«t/rw  xat  iC^^fix9fravT§t^  $i  Ix  mtimv 
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Amongst  the  pagans  themselves,  it  was  then  the  custom  of 
those  who  led  lives  consecrated  to  meditation,  to  be  ascetics  in 
the  sense  abore  given.  PUlosopher  and  ascetic  were  syno.nymous 
expressions.*  The  term  "  jAilbsphy  "  was  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion and  bent  of  the  whole  life.  Bnt  it  must  be  admitted  that 
among  the  pagans  this  had  already  become  also  a  mask  for  hypo- 
crisy, as  for  example,  with  the  notorious  pseudo- cynics.  Now  it 
sometimes  happened,  that  these  pagan  ascetics  were  led,  in  their 
earnest  strivings  after  perfection,  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and 
after  having  become  Christians,  still  adhered  to  their  former  habits 
of  life,  which,  in  themselves,  contained  nothing  repugnant  to 
Christianity ;  or  that  others,  in  whom  Christianity  first  produced 
a  more  serious  turn  of  life,  adopted  these  habits,  as  a  token  of 
the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  them.  They  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  attention  they  attracted  by  publicly  appearing 
in  the  garb  of  these  philosophical  ascetics, — the  philosopher's 
cloak,' — and  of  the  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  multitude  on 
account  of  their  mode  of  life,  to  enter  into  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious conversation  with  those  who,  out  of  respect  or  curiosity, 
gathered  round  them  in  the  public  walks  or  places  of  resort ;  and 
thus  to  present  to  them  Christianity  as  the  new  and  heavenly 
philosophy,^  which  had  come  from  the  East.  It  was  assuredly  a 
picture  taken  from  the  very  life  of  those  times,  where  we  are  told 
by  Justin  Martyr,*  that  early  one  morning,  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  public  walk,  he  was  presently  accosted  by  several 
with  the  salutation,  "  Good  morrow,  philosopher  ;"*  whilst  one  of 
them  added,  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  lesson  from  his  master 
in  philosophy;  never  to  slight  the  philosopher's  cloak,  but  to  wel- 
come with  every  civility  those  that  appeared  in  it,  and  endeavour 
to  draw  them  into  conversation.  This  led  to  a  dialogue  on  the 
marks  of  true  religion,  and  on  Christianity.  "  Joy  to  thee>"  ex- 
claims Tertidlian  to  the  philosopher's  cloak,*  "  a  better  philosophy 


lfuJnTiv^nf»9  rtp  Xjirrf,  Si^i»^»t  ^et/iivevrsj — which,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  all  these  had  from  the  first  purposely  adopted  sach  a  mode  of  life. 

*  See  e.  g.  Arteraidor.  oneirocrit.  iv.  where  he  speaks  of  an  'Axi^«»)^«f  •  ^iX«V»^»r, 
f^iXi  2i  «irf,  SfTt  af}fi  ifKnrn   •vri  yttfjftt   •Sri  iftfmtlatf^  tSn  irX§vT§»' — and  v.  18  : 

*  T{<C«»,  T^iS«iFi»»,  pnlliam.        *  *iX»fpim.  rmt  (^Ktta^m,        *  Dial  c.  Tryph.  Jud. 

*  *«X##»^i,  x"-^**  •  *  ^°  ^'*  *™^  ^^  pallio. 
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has  deigned  to  wrap  itself  in  thy  folds,  since  thou  hast  began  to 
be  the  garb  of  the  Christian." 

While  spiritual  pride  could  so  easily  attach  itself  to  this  mode 
of  life,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  humility,  in  such  a  form, 
shines  forth  with  the  more  splendour,  as  in  the  example  of  that 
Alcibiades,  who  was  one  of  the  imprisoned  confessors  at  Lyons.* 
Having  accustomed  himself  as  an  ascetic  to  live  on  bread  and 
water,  he  continued  to  observe  the  same  habits  in  the  prison ; 
when,  by  the  inward  voice  of  the  Spirit  it  was  revealed  to  Attains, 
one  of  the  other  confessors,  that  Alcibiades  was  wrong  in  refusing 
to  enjoy  what  God  had  created,  and  thus  giving  occasion  of  offence 
to  other  Christians.  To  this  admonition,  Alcibiades  immediately 
submitted,  and  without  further  scruple  partook  indiscriminately  of 
all  that  was  set  before  him,  giving  God  thanks.* 

Now,  though  such  ascetics  were  fully  penetrated  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit, — a  spirit  of  love  and  humility, — yet  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  even  here  a  one-sided  tendency,  which,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  Christian  life,  might  easily  become 
excessive.  Christianity  was  designed  to  be  the  world-subjecting 
principle^  It  was  to  take  up  into  itself  and  appropriate  to  its 
own  ends  all  that  belongs  to  man, — all  that  is  of  the  world.  But 
to  bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first  enter  into 
a  conflict  with  what  had  hitherto  been  the  world-subjecting  prin- 
ciple,— into  a  conflict  with  sin  and  the  principle  of  heathenism 
and  everything  connected  therewith,  concerning  which  necessary 
conflict  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere.  The  clearing 
away  of  these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  the  first  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  although  indeed  this  was  an  object  that  could  not  be 
really  accomplished  without  the  positive  appropriation  of  the 
purely  human  element.  In  the  development,  in  time,  the  nega- 
tive, aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  of  this 
there  might  easily  come  to  be  an  undue  predominance,  while  the 
positive  appropriating  element,  without  which  the  problem  of 
Christianity  could  never  be  resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  sight. 
Hence  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  easily  introduced  itself  into 
the  earliest  stages,  into  the  first  stadium,  of  the  development  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who 

>  See  above,  page  152,  and  the  following.  *  Euseb.  1.  v.  c  3. 
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embraced  Christianity  with  their  whole  soul.  Wherever  this  reli- 
gion awakened  in  the  first  place  disgust  at  the  worldly  pursuits 
which  had  previously  swallowed  up  the  life,  enkindled  the  holy 
flame  of  love  for  the  divine,  of  aspiration  after  eternal  life,  this 
fifst  movement  would  readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  With 
this,  other  elements  might  now  intermingle,  that  had  formed  them- 
selves, independent  of  Christianity,  out  of  the  previous  process  of 
the  world's  development,  and  which,  without  the  creative  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  would  have  taken  a  much  wider  sweep,  and 
which  could  be  finally  subdued  only  by  the  might  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  sprightly,  youthful  life  of  the  pagan  world  had 
passed  over  at  length  into  the  sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism, 
and  had  given  place  to  the  dualistic  and  ascetic  tendencies  com- 
'ing  from  the  East.  Accordingly,  Christianity  at  its  first  appear- 
ance found  such  tendencies  already  existing,  and  these,  which  found 
a  point  of  contact  and  union  in  the  deep-felt  breach,  would  have 
pressed  onward  to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  if  the  conscious- 
ness of  redemption  proceeding  from  Christianity  had  not,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  unfolded  itself,  deprived  them  more  and  more  of  this 
point  of  union.  But  beyond  a  doubt,  this  already  existing  ten- 
dency to  a  misconceived  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  sense, 
might  mix  in  with  the  one-sided  negative  tendency,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  first  become  prominent  in  the  development  of 
Christian  life,  and  might  in  this  way  assume  a  Christian  shape 
and  colouring. 

Thus  arose  an  undue  estimation  of  the  ascetic,  contemplative 
life — of  celibacy — which  could  go  to  the  extreme  of  awarding  to 
such  life  a  much  more  exalted  stage  of  future  blessedness.'  It 
was  here  that  the  mistaken  apprehension  of  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage to  the  rich  found  its  support — that  a  perfection,  surpassing 
that  ordinary  standard  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  occupied 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  one's  earthly  calling,  was  denoted  by 
those  words — which  perfection  consisted  in  the  renunciation  of 
every  earthly  good  (the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  concilii  evan- 
gelici.)  Now  in  this  manner  it  became  possible,  that  an  opposi- 
tion which  belonged  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  antiquity, — 
but  which  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  of  the  principle  of 

'  As  is  done  expressly  by  Origen,  Homil.  xix.  in  Jerein.  §  4.     Comp.  Cyprian^  de 
habitu  Tirginnm. 
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the  divine  life  destined  to  ennoble  all  that  belongs  to  humanity, 
was  overcome  and  banished, — should  imperceptibly  gain  admission 
once  more  into  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself; — ^we  mean, 
that  opposition  between  the  common  and  the  higher,  the  practical 
and  the  contemplative  life — between  divine  and  human  virtue* 
It  is  clear  how  this  apprehension  must  have  coincided  with  the 
notion  of  a  caste  of  priests,  pre-eminently  consecrated  to  God,  who 
must  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  ; 
and  so  too  the  opinion  might  have  had  its  birth,  that  celibacy 
belonged  to  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  order/ 

This  falsely  conceived  opposition  to  the  world  had  already  be- 
come the  mask  for  a  worldly  temper,  which  would  aflfect  the  ap- 
pearance of  holiness,  or  sought  to  gain  an  easier  life  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church.*  Cyprian  had  to  write  a  tract  of  admonition  and 
warning  against  the  showy  dress  and  display  which  had  crept  in 
among  the  rich  virgins,  at  Carthage,  who  had  consecrated  them- 
selves to  God.'  And  thus  it  happened,  that  in  disdaining  what  is 
in  harmony  with  nature, — ^which  is  also  what  corresponds  to 
Christianity, — men  devised  unnatural  forms  of  relation  between 
the  two  sexes ;  and  in  this  case,  nature,  so  proudly  disdained, 
could  easily  exercise  a  dangerous  reaction,  and  sensuality  corruptly 
intermingle  with  the  spiritual  state ;  as  in  the  cohabitation  of 
such  virgins  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
purely  spiritual  connection.* 

And  while  thus  the  secluded  life  of  ascetics  and  ecclesiastics 

*  The  coancU  of  Elvira  (a.d.  306.) — from  which,  however,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Church.  This  council,  where  the 
one-sided  ascetic  spirit  spoken  of  above  prevailed  to  an  eminent  degree,  decreed  already, 
can.  33,  that  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  living  with  their  wives,  should  be 
deposed  from  their  places. 

*  See  what  TertuUian,  who  was  now  a  violent,  over-heated  accuser  of  the  Catholic 
Church  indeed,  but  who  must  have  felt  that  he  liad  some  ground  for  such  charges,  says 
against  many  virgines  :  ^mulatio  illas  non  religio  producit,  aliquando  et  ipse  venter, 
Deus  eornm,  quia  facile  virgines  fratemiias  suscipit,     De  idololatria,  c.  14. 

'  Comp.  the  tract  de  habitu  virginnm. 

*  The  ri/yiir«»rM,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  subintroducte.  Against  them, 
Cyprian,  ep.  62,  ad  Pompon.  Though  Cyprian  elsewhere  speaks,  even  in  extravagant 
terms,  of  the  obligations  which  were  connected  with  the  entrance  into  such  a  mode  of 
life  as  a  connubium  spiritale  cum  Domino,  yet  he  expresses  himself  here  with  becoming 
moderation :  Si  autem  perseverare  nolunt  vel  non  possunt,  melius  est,  ut  nubant,  quam 
in  ignem  dehctis  suis  cadant  But  the  council  of  Elvira  decreed,  in  their  13th  canon, 
that  such  (alien  virgins  who  refused  to  return  back  to  their  former  condition,  should  be 
refused  communion,  even  in  the  article  of  death. 
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\ras  extolled  above  the  common  life  of  Christians,  another  mis- 
chievous consequence  resulted.  They  who  were  occupied  in  the 
common  business  of  life  forgot  the  greatness  of  their  Christian 
calling,  and  thought  they  were  entitled  to  lower  very  much  the 
requisitions  as  to  their  own  daily  living. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  were 
those  who,  on  being  advised  not  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
the  pagans  in  their  rage  for  the  public  shows,  but  to  ponder  well 
what  belonged  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Christian  calling,  were 
accustomed  to  repel  such  exhortations,  and  excuse  themselves  by 
saying,  "  We  cannot  all  be  philosophers  and  ascetics ;  we  are 
ignorant  people  ;  we  cannot  read ;  we  understand  nothing  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  why  should  we  be  subjected  to  such  rigorous 
demands  ]"  * 

Yet  we  observe  many  indications,  too,  that  a  sound  Christian  v 

spirit  opposed  itself  to  this  false  ascetic  tendency.  Such  we  find 
in  an  ancient  writing  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  certain  Hermas,  and  had  great 
authority  in  the  first  centuries.  In  regard  to  fasting,  it  is  here 
said :'  "  Above  all,  exercise  thy  abstinence  in  this,  to  refrain 
both  from  speaking  and  from  hearing  what  is  wrong  ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  iOrom  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feelings,  and  from 
all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou  fastest,  content  thyself 
with  bread,  vegetables,  and  water,  and  thank  God  for  liiese.  But 
reckon  up  what  thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have  cost  thee,  and  give 
the  amount  to  some  widow  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor.  Happy  for 
thee  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  household,  thou  observest 
these  things."  Clement  of  Alexandria  notices  the  fact,  that 
many  kinds  of  pagan  worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence 
from  meat  and  wine  in  their  priests ;  that  there  were  rigid  asce- 
tics among  the  Indians,  namely  the  Samaneans,  and  hence  argued 
that  usages  which  may  exist  also  in  other  religions,  and  even  be 
combined  with  superstition,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be 
peculiarly  Christian.  He  then  adds, — "  Paul  declares  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  meat  and  di*ink,  neither  there- 
fore in  abstaining  from  wine  and  flesh,  but  in  righteousness  and 

'  'axx'  •It  9rxfrtf  ftXcrtfwfiiff  y^afifiuTtt  •vk  tfAmht,      Clemens   Psdagog.  ].  iii. 
f.  265. 

'  Lib.  iii.  Similitud.  v. 
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peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  humility  is  shewn,  not  by 
the  castigation  of  the  body,  but  by  gentleness  of  disposition,  so 
also  abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  consisting  not  in  that  which 
is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within  the  man.  Abstinence  has 
reference  not  to  some  one  thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleasure, 
but  it  is  abstinence  also  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  tongue, 
and  to  obtain  by  reason  the  dominion  over  sin.''* 

When  those  people  of  whom  we  hare  spoken  above,  excused 
themselves  from  the  more  severe  requisitions  regarding  their 
daily  walk,  with  the  plea,  we  are  not  all  philosophers,  not  of  the 
spiritual  order,  he  replies  to  them  :  "  But  are  we  not  all  striving 
after  life  ?  What  sayest  thou  ?  How  art  thou  then  a  believer  ? 
How  lovest  thou  God  and  thy  neighbour  ?  Is  that  not  philosophy  1 
Thou  sayest,  I  have  never  learned  to  read.  But  if  thou  hast 
not  learned  to  read,  thou  canst  not  excuse  thyself  thus,  for 
not  having  heard;  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  one's  teaching 
thee  this.  (All  hear  the  preached  word,  hear  the  Scriptures  read 
in  the  church  assemblies.)  But  faith  is  not  the  possession  of  the 
wise  of  this  world,  but  of  the  wise  in  God.  Faith- is  taught  also 
without  writing ;  and  its  writing,  which  is  adapted  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  ignorant,  is  still  divine,  and  is  called  love. 
Even  the  business  of  the  world  may  be  managed  in  an  unworldly, 
in  a  godly  manner."^  Thus  Clement  insists  on  ihfi  common 
v-^  spiritual  and  priestly  calling  of  all  believers,  and  he  requires  even 

of  those  engaged  in  trades,  and  of  publicans,  that  they  should 
exhibit  philosophy  in  their  practice.'  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  the  renunciation  of 
all  worldly  goods  as  true  Christian  perfection,  misunderstanding 
Christ's  language  to  the  rich  young  man,  that  the  same  Clement 
wrote  his  beautiful  tract  on  the  question,  "  What  must  be  the 
rich  man's  character,  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved."*  In  this 
tract,  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  in  Christianity  the  disposition 
of  the  heart  is  the  essential  thing.     "  Our  Saviour,"  says  Cle- 

'  Clemens  Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  446,  et  seq. 

'  n/mi  2i  Off  ffo^Hv  TtHv  xark  xe^fitf^  &XXet  tUv  xarit  ^i0i»  Irri  rl  xr^fAU^  n  Ti  »et) 
&ttu  y^etfAfAarmv  Ix'rect^tvtTar  xa)  ri  fvyy^eififtm  ethrns^  ri  tiivTtxiv  Sfta  xas  Sf?**, 
^yei^rip  xixXfirai,  'AXX«  xat  ret  b  x69fMf  xo^fiianf  (a  play  upon  words  which  cannot 
be  exactly  rendered),  xara  Siov  i^'dyttf  oh  xtxeikureci, 

^  Keii  rat/rji  ^iXtvo^ovfru^  «/  ayo^alot  xa.)  »t  xaitnXoi,      PffidagOg.  1.  ill.  f.  255. 

*  Tig  i  fu^ifitvitf  9'Xtva^tof  ;  §  1 1. 
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mcnt,  "  docs  not,  as  many  groundlossly  assume,  command  us  to 
throw  away  our  earthly  goods,  but  to  banish  the  opinion  of 
money,  the  passion  for  it — that  canker  of  the  soul — the  cares, 
the  thorns  of  worldly  life,  which  choke  the  seed  of  the  divine  life. 
What  does  our  Lord  teach  as  something  new,  as  the  only  life- 
giving  doctrine,  of  which  those  who  came  before  him  knew  no- 
thing !  What  is  it  that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  new  crea- 
tion 1  Not  some  outward  act,  that  others  also  have  done ;  but 
something  higher,  more  divine,  more  perfect,  intimated  only  by 
the  outward  act,  that  all  which  is  foreign  should  bo  torn  up, 
root  and  branch,  and  cast  forth  from  the  soul.  For  even  those 
before  him  despised  outward  things,  and  in  fact  gave  away  their 
earthly  goods ;  but  the  inward  passions  of  the  soul  only  became 
the  stronger,  for  they  were  filled  with  vanity,  pride,  and  contempt 
for  other  men,  as  if  they  had  done  something  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  humanity.  A  man  may  have  thrown  away  his  earthly 
possessions,  and  still  retain  the  desire  of  them  in  his  heart ;  thus 
subjecting  himself  to  tlie  double  disquietude  of  having  to  regret 
his  prodigality,  and  of  feeling  himself  deprived  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  What  means  would  be  left  of  communicating  one  to  another, 
if  none  had  the  means  to  bestow  ?  And  were  this  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord,  how  could  it  fail  to  be  at  variance  with  many  other 
glorious  doctrines  of  his?  Earthly  property  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  staff,  an  instrument  for  good  uses,  to  be  turned 
to  the  proper  account  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  rightly." 

Clement  recognised  a  divine  order  and  arrangement  in  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  property,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  material 
for  Christian  virtue.  Community  of  goods  appears  to  him  as  a 
thing  repugnant  to  the  divine  plan.*  "  As  food  docs  not  advan- 
tage us  in  God's  sight,"  says  he,  "  so  neither  docs  the  married 
or  the  unmarried  life  without  knowledge,  but  virtuous  action  done 
with  knowledge."* 

When  the  Montanists  would  have  imposed  new  fasts  and  new 
laws  of  abstinence  on  the  Church,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  free- 
dom among  the  Christians  took  strong  ground    against  them. 


1  «< 


'flf  i«  ivc*r/*ry  i  uiffMi  0-vyKurmiy  vg^ittf  U    Si^/km?  xett   ^tfXt^^y  l^ff**"  ti  ttmi  vy^tZ^ 
»Zrm  »c»  rif  ^iHfTttv  xan  rif  X«/t«Cievor«fi*.     Stromat.  1.  Ui.  f.  449. 
••  Stromiif.  1.  iv.  f.  633. 
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They  were  accused  of  not  duly  distinguishing  between  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament ;  of  making  laws 
where,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  all  should  be  free, 
where  every  one  should  act  without  constraint,  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  temperament  and  his  own  individual  necessities. 
The  only  fasts  prescribed  by  God  was  fasting  from  bosom  sins.* 

Like  others  whose  language  we  had  occasion  to  cite  above, 
Commodian  also  rebuked  the  extravagant  estimation  in  which 
martyrdom  was  held  as  an  opus  operatum.  He  shewed  that 
whoever  was  a  martyr  in  disposition,  whoever  exercised  love, 
humility,  patience,  was  equal  to  the  martyr,  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood.'  "  Many  err,"  said  he,  "  when  they  say,  we  have 
conquered  the  enemy  by  our  blood ;  and  they  will  not  conquer 
him,  if  he  comes  to  assault  them  (if  he  plunges  them  into  tempta- 
tions of  another  kind.)'  Thou,  then,  who  wouldst  become  a 
martyr  by  the  confessions  of  thy  mouth,  robe  thyself  in  time  of 
peace  with  all  goodness,  and  rest  secure." 

If  the  ascetic  tendency  was  but  a  transient  moment  of  excess 
on  one  side  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life ;  we  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  first,  in  that  which  presents  the  strongest 
contrast  to  it,  in  the  ennobled  family  relation,  the  power  of  the 
Christian  principle  of  life  in  its  healthy  development.  And  this 
great  effect  resulted  first  from  the  fact  that  the  true  import  of 
marriage  \vas  realized  by  Christianity ; — its  import  as  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  two  individuals  separated  by  sex,  in  a  higher  spiri- 
tual oneness  of  life,  by  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  destined 
to  reconcile  all  antitheses.     Connected  with  this  was  the  fact, 

*  See  TertuUian,  de  jejuniis. 

*  InBtruct.  48 : 

Multa  sint  mnrtjria,  qos  flunt  sine  sanguine  fu8o» 

Alienum  non  cupere,  Telle  martyrium  Iiaberc. 

Linguam  refiraenare,  humilem  te  reddere  dcbes,^ 

Vim  ultra  non  facere,  nee  factam  reddere  contra, 

Mons  (which  gires  no  good  sense)  patiens  ftieris,  Intellige  te  martyrem  esse. 

8  Instruct.  62 : 

Multi  qoidem  errant  dicentes,  sanguine  nostro, 
Yicimus  iniquom,  quo  roanente. 

(Which  may  be  referred  either  to  the  nearest  subject  iniquus,  as  I  have  rendered,  or  the 
more  remote  sanguis  ; — ^they  do  not  want  that  victory  which  is  won  without  blood.) 

Tu  ergo,  qui  qiueris  martyrium  tollere  verbo. 

In  pace  te  vcsti  bonis  et  esto  securus. 
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that  wherever  Christianity  found  entrance,  the  equal  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  female  sex,  as  possessing  a  nature  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  allied  to  the  divine  no  less  than  the  male,  was 
brought  distinctly  before  the  consciousness ;  and  that  the  sex 
was  invested  with  the  rights  belonging  to  it — in  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  world,  particularly  in  the  East,  where  the 
woman  was  placed  in  an  altogether  subordinate  relation  to  the 
man.*  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  prominence  to  the 
Christian  import  of  marriage  and  of  the  family  life,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  were  given  to  the  excessive  ascetic  tendency.  "  The 
genuine  Christian,"  says  he,  "  has  the  apostles  for  his  example ; 
and  in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  solitary  life  one  shews  himself  a 
9nan  ;  but  he  gets  the  victory  over  other  men,  who,  as  a  husband  i 
and  father  of  a  family,  withstands  all  the  temptations  that  assail  ' 
him  in  providing  for  wife  and  children,  servants  and  substance,  \ 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  turned  from  the  love  of  God.  The  ! 
man  with  no  family  escapes  many  temptations ;  but  as  he  has 
none  save  himself  to  care  for,  he  is  of  less  worth  than  the  man, 
who  has  more  to  disturb  him,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  of  his  own 
salvation,  but  accomplishes  more  in  social  life,  and,  in  truth,  pre- 
sents, in  his  own  case,  a  miniature  of  providence  itself."*  De- 
scribing the  Christian  matron,  he  says;'  "The  mother  is  the 
glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife  of  her  husband ;  both  are  the 
glory  of  the  wife,  and  God  is  the  glory  of  them  all."  And 
Tertullian  :*  "  What  a  union  is  that  between  two  believers,  having 
in  common  one  hope,  one  desire,  one  order  of  life,  one  service  of 
the  Lord  ]  Both,  like  brother  and  sister,  undivided  in  spirit  or 
body,  nay,  in  the  true  sense,  twain  in  one  flesh,  kneel,  pray,  and 
fast  together,  mutually  teach,  exhort,  and  bear  with  each  other  ; 
they  are  not  separated  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord*s 
supper ;  they  share  each  other's  troubles,,  persecutions,  joys ; 
neither  has  any  thing  to  hide  from  the  other  ;  neither  avoids  the 
other ;  there  is  free  liberty  to  visit  the  sick,  to  sustain  the  needy  ; 
the  harmony  of  psalms  and  hymns  goes  up  between  them,  and  each 
vies  with  the  other  in  singing  the  praise  of  their  God.  Christ  | 
rejoices  to  behold  and  hear  such  things,  and  sends  them  his  peace.  | 

*  Also  in  tho  Ethic,  magn.  of  Aristotle,  I.  i.  c.  34 :  "X.iT^^f  h  yvvn  r»u  itv^is. 
»  Siromat.  1.  vii.  f.  741.  »  Tajdagog.  1.  ui.  f.  250. 

^  Ad  uxoruoi,  1.  ii.  c  8. 
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Where  there  are  two,  there  he  is  also ;  and  where  he  is,  the  spirit 
of  evil  cannot  enter." 

It  was  required  of  the  Christian  mistress  of  a  family,  that,  by 
the  sobriety  of  her  whole  demeanour,  by  the  decency  and  simpli- 
city of  her  dress,*  she  should  show  the  spirit  that  ruled  within, 
and  thus  let  her  very  appearance  shine  as  a  light,  in  an  age 
characterised  by  exceasive  display,  luxury,  and  corruption  of 
manners. 

But  here  again  there  were  two  opposite  parties.  While  to 
some,  poverty  of  apparel  seemed  inseparably  connected  with  the 
essence  of  humility,  and  to  be  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  servant 
form  of  the  Christian  life,  others  said,  "  It  is  enough  to  have  the 
disposition  which  becomes  Christian  women.  God  looks  on  the 
heart — the  outward  appearance  is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display 
of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  us  ?  Far  rather  are  we 
bound  to  furnish  the  heathens  no  occasion  for  blaspheming  the 
Christian  name,  and  to  accuse  Christianity  of  being  irreconcilable 
with  the  customs  of  the  world.'  These  earthly  goods  are  in  our 
possession  ;  why  may  we  not  use  them  ?  Why  may  we  not  enjoy 
what  we  have  ?  For  whom  were  these  precious  objects  created, 
if  not  for  us  ?  Who  are  to  enjoy  the  co8tli/  articles,  if  all  prefer 
the  cheap  ?^^^  To  the  latter  argument,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
replied :  "  Even  though  all  things  are  given  us,  though  all  things 
are  allowed  us ;  though  all  things  are  lawful  for  us,  yet,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  all  things  are  not  expedient.  God  has  created  our 
race  for  doing  good  and  communicating ;  he  has  created  every  thing 
for  all ;  everything,  therefore,  is  a  common  good ;  and  the  more 
wealthy  should  not  make  of  it  an  exclusive  possession.  Such 
reasoning,  therefore,  is  not  humane,  does  not  correspond  with  our 
social  affections.  Love  will  rather  speak  thus  :  *  I  have  it — why 
should  I  not  bestow  it  on  the  needy  ?'  "* 

Tertullian  says  :  '*  What  reasons  can  you  have  for  going  about 
in  gay  apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  this  is 

^  Comp.  Commodian.  instruction es,  59, — the  satiric  remarks  directed  against  the 
gaudy  ap^mrel  of  the  Christian  women. 

^  TertuUian  dc  caltu  feminamm,  particularly  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

^  Clemens  Paedagog.  1.  ii.  c  12. 

*  The  same  thing  is  said  hj  Tertullian,  in  the  works  ahove  referred  to,  and  hy 
Cyprian,  de  habitu  virgiuum.  Perhaps  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  had  both  read  this 
work  of  Clement. 
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required  ?  You  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples ;  you  ask  for 
no  public  shows ;  you  hare  nothing  to  do  with  pagan  festivals. 
You  have  no  other  than  serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It 
is  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  to  be  present  at  the  communion,  or  a 
sermon  ;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or  friendship  call  you  among 
pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your  own  peculiar  armour — especially 
as  you  are  to  mix  with  unbelievers, — that  so  the  difference  may  be 
seen  between  the  servants  of  God  and  of  Satan,  that  you  may  serve 
for  an  example  to  them,  and  that  they  may  be  edified  by  you  ?" 

Adhering  strictly  to  that  religious  and  moral  point  of  view  in 
which  the  marriage  relation  was  first  presented  by  Christianity, 
many  believed  that  where  there  was  no  union  of  hearts  by  the 
bond  of  religion,  where*  there  was  rather  disunion  in  regard  to  the 
highest  concerns  of  the  inward  life,  the  true  significancy  of  mar- 
riage could  not  be  realized.  Hence  they  discountenanced  all  mar- 
riage relation  between  Christians  and  pagans.  Tertullian  labours 
to  shew  how  inevitably  the  pious  Christian  woman,  who  regarded 
Christianity  as  the  soul  of  her  life,  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
as  one  of  its  living  members,  and  felt  herself  happy  in  its  commu- 
nion, must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  be  checked  and  disturbed  in  her 
religious  duties,  and  injured  in  her  feelings,  by  living  with  a  hea- 
then. "  Is  there  a  meeting  for  prayer,"  says  he,  "  the  husband 
will  devote  this  day  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  is  a  fast  to  be  ob- 
served, he  will  on  this  day  make  a  banquet  for  his  friends.  Never 
will  more  hindrances  arise  from  the  business  of  the  household, 
than  precisely  when  the  duties  of  Christian  charity  call  the  wife 
to  go  abroad.  (Next  follows  the  passage,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  relating  to  those  duties  of  the  Christian  mistress  of  a 
family,  in  the  performance  of  which  she  is  hindered  by  her  pagan 
husband.)  What  shall  her  husband  sing  to  her,  or  she  to  her 
husband  ?  Would  she  like  to  hear  anything  from  the  theatre,  or 
from  the  tavern  ?  What  mention  is  there  of  Qod,  what  invoca- 
tion to  Christ  ?  Where  is  the  nourishment  for  faith,  by  the  quot- 
ing of  Scripture  in  their  conversation  1  *  Where  is  there  refresh- 
ment of  spirit ;  where  the  divine  blessing  ?" 

*  Ubi  fomenta  fidd  de  scripturarum  interjectione  ?   according  to  the  reading  in  Ri« 
galtius^  edition.     According  to  the  reading  in  that  of  Pamelius,  "  interlectionOi" — "  hy 
the  intermingled  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."     It  hardly  admits  of  being  deter- 
mined which  is  the  correct  reading.     As  the  whole  passage  rulates  to  quotations  in  con- 
VOL.  I.  2  h 
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In  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  question  related  to  a  marriage 
that  was  to  be  contracted,  where,  as  yet,  no  pledge  had  been  given. 
It  was  different,  where  a  connection,  which  was  not  to  be  dissolved 
but  sanctified  by  Christianity,  already  existed,  and  one  of  the 
parties  became  a  convert.  This  case  Tertullian  expressly  distin- 
guishes from  the  former.  "  It  is  different  with  those  who,  when 
they  came  to  the  faith,  found  themselves  already  connected  in 
marriage  with  pagans.  If  such  a  marriage  is  valid  with  God,  why 
should  it  not  go  on  with  his  blessing,  so  that  it  may  continue  to 
be  spared  from  many  afSictions,  disquietudes,  and  stains,  enjoying, 
as  it  does  on  one  side,  the  protection  of  divine  grace.  But  where 
one  enters  voluntarily  and  uncalled  into  forbidden  relations,  that 
is  another  thing."  "  The  manner  in  whicli  his  wife  was  converted 
to  Christianity,"  continues  Tertullian,  "  may  have  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  heathen  husband  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  cau- 
tious how  he  disturbs  her  too  much,  or  watches  her  too  narrowly. 
He  has  witnessed  a  great  event,  he  has  seen  the  proofs  of  what 
God  has  wrought,  he  knows  that  she  has  become  better  for  the 
change.  Thus  are  those  the  more  easily  gained  over  to  the  faith, 
to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  become  familiar.*'  It  is  true,  the 
observance  of  such  a  change  did  not  always  make  this  favom*abIe 
impression.  Many  a  blind  devotee  to  paganism,  when  he  observed 
that  his  wife,  whose  manners  he  was  before  obliged  to  watch  with 
an  anxious  scrutiny,  had  become  all  at  once  so  domestic  and  ex- 
emplary,— but,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christianity  had  produced 
the  change, — spumed  from  him  the  wife  whose  vices  ho  had  be- 
fore tolerated.  The  case  sometimes  occurred,  too,  where  the 
Christian  woman  who  was  married  to  a  vicious  heathen,  and  pre- 
viously, when  a  heathen  herself,  had  been  the  pander  of  his  vices, 
was  now,  as  a  Christian,  forbidden  by  her  conscience  to  persist  in 
this  course.  She  endeavoured  first,  by  exhortations  and  remon- 
strances, to  lead  him  in  a  better  way.  But  as  these  would  be  in- 
dignantly rejected,  she  found  herself  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
participating  in  his  sinful  life,  to  obtain  a  separation  from  him ; 
and  this  proved  the  occasion  of  not  a  few  persecutions,  excited  by 
exasperated  husbands.* 

Tersation,  the  first  reading  is  to  the  point.     And  even  if  this  is  the  right  one,  it  fol- 
lows from  it  that  hnshand  and  wife  must  possess  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Bible. 
1  See  Justin  Mart,  apolog.  ii.  „    - 
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It  resulted  from  this  Christian  point  of  view  in  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  that  it  early  became  a  custom  to  add  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  civil  contract.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  Church  and  the  deaconesses  were  convoked.  It  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  marriage  was  contract^  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  that  all  was  done  to  the 
glory  of  God.*  Bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  together  at  the 
Lord's  table,  and  partook  of  the  communion.  They  presented  a 
common  offering  to  the  Church,  and,  in  return,  the  blessing  of 
God  was  specially  implored  on  this  new  marriage  in  the  prayer  of 
the  Church  connected  with  the  communion.  What  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Christians  to  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Tertollian  :*  "  In  what  lan- 
guage can  we  express  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  which  is 
concluded  by  the  Church,  sealed  by  the  communion,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  benediction  ;  which  the  angels  announce  and  God 
the  Father  ratifies  r' 

The  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life  was  considered  to  be  prayer. 
Even  they  who  otherwise  differed  widely  in  bent  of  mind,  or 
habits  of  thinking  on  many  important  points,  were  agreed  in 
acknowledging  this.  Where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  brings 
together  the  most  opposite  natures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
stronger  contrast,  than  that  between  the  practical  realism  of  Ter- 
tullian,  so  inclined  to  reduce  everything  to  forms  of  sense,  and  the 
speculative  turn  of  Origen,  who  was  quite  too  prone  to  sublimate 
everything  into  spirit.  But  both  appear  equally  penetrated  with 
a  living  Christianity,  when  they  come  to  discourse  of  prayer; 
both  seem  to  speak  from  their  own  inward  experience,  and  in 
both,  the  essential  Christian  spirit  presses  through  all  individual 
peculiarities.  TertuUian,  in  accordance  with  a  prevailing  view  of 
those  early  Christian  times,  contemplates  prayer  as  an  exercise  of 
the  priestly  office  of  Christians.  "  It  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice," 
says  he,'  "  which  has  superseded  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant. 
(Is.  i.  11).  This  passage  informs  us  what  Gt)d  does  not  seek  ; 
but  the  Gospel  teaches  us  what  he  does  seek — *  The  hour  cometh, 

*  Ignat.  ep.  iL  ad  Polycarp,  §  5. 

*  Ad  uxor.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  Cap.  28,  de  orat  in  the  piece  pablislicd  Grst  by  Muratori,  T.    iii.     Anccdotor. 
bibl.  Ambros. 
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and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  God  is  a  spirit.'  We  are  the  true  worship- 
pers, and  the  true  priests,  who  pray  in  the  spirit,  and  thus  offer 
the  sacrifice  which  is  befitting  God's  nature,  and  well-pleasing  in 
his  sight, — that  sacrifice  which  he  has  sought.  And  what  is  there 
which  the  God  who  seeks  this'prayer  can  withhold  from  the  prayer 
that  springs  from  the  spirit  and  from  truth  ?  How  much  do  we 
read,  hear,  believe,  of  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy  !"  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  Christian  prayer ;  to  shew 
how  it  should  correspond  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
constitution  under  the  New  Testament ;  how  Christian  prayer  re- 
veals its  true  power,  not  in  delivering  men  miraculously  in  the 
hour  of  death  and  of  suffering^  but  in  making  them  capable  of 
enduring  death  and  suffering  with  composure  and  cheerful  resig- 
nation.  "  By  virtue  of  imparted  grace  it  dulls  not  the  sense  of 
pain,  but  arms  him  who  suffers  the  pain  with  strength  to  bear  it. 
The  prayer  of  the  Christian  draws  down  no  retribution  from 
heaven,  but  it  averts  God's  anger ;  it  watches  for  its  enemies  ; 
it  intercedes  for  the  persecutors ;  it  obtains  the  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  it  dispels  temptations  ;  it  comforts  the  feeble-minded  ;  it 
refreshes  the  strong.  Prayer  is  the  bulwark  of  faith.^^  Origen 
says  :*  "  How  much  has  each  one  among  us  to  say  about  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  when  wo  would  thankfully  record  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  God  ?  Souls  which  had  long  lain  barren,  and  which 
became  conscious  of  their  dearth,  rendered  fruitful  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  persevering  prayer,  have  given  forth  words  of  sal- 
vation full  of  the  intuitions  of  truth.  What  mighty  enemies, 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  our  divine  faith,  have,  time  and  again, 
been  brought  to  shame  !  Our  confidence  was  in  those  words, '  Some 
trust  in  chariots  and  in  horses,  but  wo  will  remember  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God ;'  and  verily  we  experienced  that  the  horse  is  a 
vain  thing  for  safety.  The  power  also  of  bewildering  arguments, 
which  might  indeed  stagger  many  who  are  accounted  believers,  has 
been  often  vanquished  by  him  who  trusts  in  prayer.  How  many 
instances  are  there  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  temptations  diffi- 
cult to  be  overcome,  but  suffered  no  injury  in  them,  and  come  forth 
unharmed,  without  being  even  touched  by  the  smell  of  the  hostile 
flames !  And  what  shall  I  further  say  1  How  often  has  it  hap- 

^  De  orat.  g  13. 
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pened,  when  they  have  been  thrown  before  ravenous  beasts,  or 
exposed  to  malignant  spirits  and  cruel  men,  they  have  reduced  them 
to  silence  by  their  prayers,  so  that  their  teeth  could  not  touch  us, 
who  were  the  members  of  Christ !  We  know  that  many  who  had 
departed  from  the  precepts  of  our  Lord,  and  lay  already  in  the 
jaws  of  death,  have  been  rescued  by  the  prayer  of  penitence." 

The  same  Father  contemplates  prayer  in  its  inseparable  unity 
with  the  entire  life,  when  he  says  :  *  "  He  prays  without  ceasing, 
who  suitably  unites  prayer  with  action ;  for  active  duty  is  an  in- 
tegrant part  of  prayer ;  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  words  of  the  Apostle,  '  Pray  without  ceasing,'  in  any 
practicable  sense,  unless  we  represented  to  ourselves  the  whole 
life  of  the  believer  as  one  entire  and  connected  prayer,*  of  which 
prayer,  commonly  so  called,  forms  but  a  part." 

We  recognise  here  a  mode  of  thinking  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  primitive  Christianity,  intimately  connected  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood,  which  distinguishes  the 
Christian  standing  ground  as  well  from  the  pagan  as  from  the 
Jewish — the  view  of  prayer  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life — 
making  the  entire  Christian  life  a  continuous  prayer.  In  this 
reference,  Origen  says  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer : ' 
<<  We  ought  not  to  think  that  a  set  of  words  has  been  taught  us 
which  we  are  to  repeat  at  certain  stated  seajsons  for  prayer.  If 
we  duly  understand  what  wa«  said  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  *  pray- 
ing without  ceasing,'  then  our  whole  life — if  we  do  thus  pray 
without  ceasing — ^must  express  *  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  ;' 
such  a  life  having  its  conversation,  not  on  earth,  but  always  in 
heaven,  and  we  being  thrones  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  its  seat  in  all  who  bear  the  image  of  the  Man  from 
heaven,  and  have  thus  become  heavenly  themselves."  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says :  *  "  Prayer,  if  I  may  speak  so  boldly,  is  inter- 
course with  God.  Although  we  do  but  lisp,  although  we  address 
God  without  opening  the  lips,  in  silence,  we  cry  to  him  in  the 
inward  recesses  of  the  heart;  for  when  the  whole  direction  of 
the  inmost  soul  is  to  him,  God  always  hears."  *     Again,  when 

'  De  orat.  c.  12. 

'  £i  itatra  riv  fiUf  r«Z  kyUv  fiiat  ^tniirrtfiifn^  fityrnktif  i7iroifitf  fv;^>fr. 
■  De  orat.  c.  22.  *  Btromat.  1.  vii.  f.  722. 
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he  is  wishing  to  present  the  ideal  of  a  derout  Christian,  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  the  same  writer  says  : '  "lie  will 
pray  in  every  place,  but  not  openly,  to  be  seen  of  men.  lie  prays 
/  in  every  situation,  in  his  walks  for  recreation,  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  in  silence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational  pursuits.  And 
although  he  is  only  thinking  on  God  in  the  little  chamber  of  Hie 
soul,  and  calling  upon  his  Father  with  silent  aspirations,  God  is 
near  him,  and  with  him,  while  he  is  yet  speaking."* 

TertuUian's  description,  above  quoted,  of  the  blessedness  of  a 
Christian  marriage,  shews  that  uniting  together  in  spiritual  songs 
and  the  reading  of  Scripture  belonged  to  the  daily  edification  of 
Christian  families.  In  like  manner,  Clement  of  Alexandria  re- 
commends union  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,'  as  a 
daily  morning  employment  for  Christian  heads  of  families.  The 
controversial  writings  of  Tertullian  concerning  matters  of  church 
life  and  morality,  where  he  conceives  of  laymen  as  his  opponents, 
prove  that  even  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  were  used  to  judge  concerning  the  relations  of  life  from 
them. 

The  Christians  were,  in  general,  accustomed  to  fall  in  with  the 
customary  seasons  of  prayer  already  fixed  upon  among  the  Jews  ; 
namely,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  as  it 
was  then  divided ;  or  at  nine,  at  twelve,  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  ;  not  that  they  wished  to  confine  the  duty  of  prayer  to 
any  stated  times,  but  as  Tertullian  explained,*  "  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  those  of  their  duty  who  might  be  drawn  away  from 
it  by  their  worldly  business."  Yet  the  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  sanctify  with  prayer  all  the  more  important  portions  of 
the  day,  and  all  the  more  important  transactions  of  life,  whether 
relating  to  the  mind  or  the  body  ;  since  even  the  concerns  of  the 
world  were  to  be  made  holy  by  receiving  a  heavenly  direction. 
"  It  behoves  the  faithful,"  says  Tertullian,  **  neither  to  take  food, 
nor  to  enter  a  bath,  without  interposing  a  prayer ;  for  the  nou- 
rishing and  refreshing  of  the  spirit  should  have  precedence  of  the 
nourishing  and  refreshing  of  the  body,  the  heavenly  of  the 
earthly."     Thus,  too,  a  Christian  who  had  received  into  his  house 

*  Stromat.  1.  vii.  f.  728.  ^'oVt  \yyv$  trt  X(t}^«v*rt(  x«^!fl-Ti». 

"  'Ei/xn  »cc)  ifayfvirts,     Paedagog.  1.  ii.  f.  1 94,  D.  *  De  orat,  c.  25. 
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a  brother  from  a  distant  land,  and  entertained  him  with  all  the 
bodily  refreshments  in  his  power,  was  not  to  dismiss  him  without 
prayer ;  he  was  to  treat  him  no  otherwise  than  if  he  saw  in  the 
stranger  the  Lord  himself;  and  the  guest  was  not  to  look  upon 
the  earthly  refreshment  which  he  had  received  from  his^  brother 
as  of  more  value  than  the  heavenly  which  he  bestowed  on  him  at 
parting.'  On  pressing  emergencies,  affecting  either  the  Church 
in  general  or  individual  members  of  it  in  whom  all  felt  a  special 
interest,  the  whole  Church  assembled  for  prayer ;  and  all  general 
deliberations  were  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  in  prayer  that 
the  brotherly  fellowship,  the  mutual  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
the  One  Body  was  to  be  specially  expressed ;  each  was  to  pray 
in  the  spirit  of  all,  and  to  present  the  interests  of  all  th6  brethren, 
which  he  regarded  as  liis  own,  before  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  through  him,  before  Eternal  Love.  Thus  Cyprian, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  says :  "  The  teacher  of 
peace  and  of  mutual  fellowship  was  desirous,  not  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  pray  for  himself  alone,  but  that  each  should  pray 
for  all.  We  say  not,  my  Father,  but  our  Father ;  nor  do  we 
pray,  each  for  the  forgiveness  of  Ma  own  sins  alone,  nor  for  him- 
self  alone,  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  evil.  Ours  is  a  common  prayer  ;  and 
when  we  pray,  we  pray  not  for  individuals,  but  for  the  whole 
Church,  because,  being  members  of  the  Church,  we  are  all  one ; 
that  God  who  is  the  author  of  peace  and  of  union,  would  have 
each  individual  pray  for  all,  even  as  he,  in  one,  has  borne  us  all." 
And  when  Cyprian  the  bishop,  in  the  pressure  of  persecution, 
was  encouraging  his  Church  to  prayer,  he  wrote  to  them  : — "  Let 
each  of  you  pray  to  God,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  the 
brethren,  as  the  Lord  has  taught  us  to  pray." 

Convinced  that  the  things  of  God  were  to  be  understood  only 

^  The  passage  in  Tertullian,  de  orat  c.  26,  which  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  I  wiU 
here  present  translated  :  **  But  he  himself  too  (the  brother  from  abroad),  after  having 
been  entertained  by  the  brethren,"* — I  suppose  in  this  place  exceptus  should  be  read 
instead  of  exeroptis, — must  not  value  tlie  earthly  refreshments  more  highly  than  the 
heavenly :  for  thy  faith  would  at  once  be  sentenced  (i.  e.  he  would  thereby  evince  his 
unbelief,  if  he  valued  the  parting  prayer,  the  blessing  of  the  Christian  brother  his  enter- 
tainer, as  of  no  account  compared  with  the  bodily  refreshment  bestowed) ;  or  how  shalt 
thou  say,  according  to  the  Lord's  precept,  Peace  be  with  this  house  I  unless  thou  rc- 
tumest  to  those  in  tlie  house  the  blessing  (previously  received  from  them.) 
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in  the  light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  the  heavenly  fountain  wag 
opened  to  man  hy  prayer,  the  Christians  regarded  this  exercise 
as  the  necessary  means  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  and  to 
the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  When  Origen,  that  great 
teacher  of  the  Church,  who  had  availed  himself  of  every  human 
aid  accessible  in  his  time  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  and 
turned  to  this  purpose  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  learning  and 
profound  speculations,  was  exhorting  his  disciple,  the  young  Gre- 
gory (afterwards  called  Thaumaturgus)  to  diligent  "  seeking  and 
knocking  "  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  he  added,  "  Be  not  content, 
however,  with  seeking  and  knocking,  to  gain  insight  into  the 
things  of  God ;  prayer  is  the  most  necessary  means  of  all.'  In- 
citing us  to  this,  our  Saviour  did  not  say  alone,  '  Knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ; '  but  also,  *  Pray 
and  it  shall  be  given  you.* " 

On  those  days  which  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ,  the  Riaen^  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
pray  standing  erect,  to  signify  that  Christ  had  raised  up  to  heaven 
those  who  were  fallen  and  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the  earth ;  on 
all  other  days  they  prayed  kneeling.  Yet  Origen  warned  Chris- 
tians against  the  self-delusion  which,  in  the  outward  form,  forgot 
the  temper  of  the  heart ;  he  pointed  them  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  laboured  to  shew  that  the  latter  was  utterly  without 
significance  unless  connected  with  the  former;  was,  in  itself  con* 
sidered,  an  indifferent  matter.  "  Before  one  stretches  out  his 
hands  to  heaven,''  he  says,*  "one  must  lift  his  soul  upward; 
and  before  one  raises  up  his  eyes,  one  must  lift  up  his  spirit  to 
God  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  a  thousand  possible 
positions  of  the  body,  outstretched  hands  and  uplifted  eye  are  to 
be  preferred  above  all  others,  as  imaging  forth  those  directions  of 
the  soul  which  are  befitting  in  prayer.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  posture  should  be  preferred  where  there  is  nothing  to  forbid 
it ;  for  there  are  certain  circumstances,  as  sickness,  where  one 
may  pray  even  sitting  or  lying.  And  under-certain  circumstances, 
as  for  example,  on  board  ship,  or  in  situations  which  would  not 
allow  one  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  the  suitable 

*    "* A^tayHatiorarm  y»^  xeu  it  «*ijJ  rev  vtii*  rk  ^ii»  »i>X^'  ^  Cap.  31. 
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prayer,  one  may  pray  without  seeming  to  do  so.  And  since  the 
bowing  of  the  knee  is  required  when  a  man  is  confessing  before 
God  his  own  sins,  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  them,  he 
should  know  that  this  posture  is  the  sign  of  a  bowed  down  and 
humble  spirit."  Origen  supposes  the  passage  in  Philip,  ii.  10, 
to  refer  to  such  a  spiritual  bowing  the  knee  in  self-humiliation  at 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Tertullian  and  C3rprian  explain,  that  prayer 
does  not  consist  in  the  pomp  of  outward  gestures,  but  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart  to  God.  "  God  hears  not  the  voice,  but 
the  heart,"  says  Cyprian.  "  He  who  discerns  the  thoughts  of 
men  needs  not  be  reminded  of  their  cry ;  thus  Hannah,  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  presents  the  type  of  the  Church.  She  suppli- 
cated God,  not  with  noisy  prayer,  but  in  the  silent  depths  of  the 
heart.  Her  prayer  was  in  silence,  but  her  faith  was  known  to 
God." 

In  Commodian's  Collection  of  rules  for  the  Christian  life,  we 
find  this  laid  down  with  the  rest :  that  prayer,  not  accompanied 
with  works  of  Christian  love,  is  nothing.* 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  life,  gene- 
rally, and  of  family  devotion,  to  the  forms  of  public  worship. 

II.    PUBLIC  AND  COMMON  WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 

I.  CnABACTER  OF  THE  CHBISTIAN  WORSHIP  GEKERALLT. 

That  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  worship 
was  really  grounded,  and  by  which  it  was  clearly  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  religious  cultus,  was  that  same  funda- 
mental intuition  out  of  which  the  entire  Christian  life  originally 
sprang, — ^the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood — of  that 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  confined  to  no 
special  time  or  place,  and  to  no  particular  class  of  actions,  but 
embraces  in  like  manner  all  the  actions  of  the  whole  life.  This 
distinguishing  character  of  the  Christian  worship  developed  itself 
among  the  communities  of   pagan  Christians  founded   by  the 

*  Instruct.  79 : 

OrftDtem  si  cupias  exaudirl  de  coelo, 
Rurope  lit  latibulis  nequiiin  vincla; 
Aut  gi  bcnefictifl  ores  miseratar  egeois, 
Ne  dabites  qnin  quod  petieris  detur  oranii. 
Tu  sane  si  nudus  beneflictls  Deum  adores. 
In  totum  ne  facias  sic  oratlones  inepte. 
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Apostle  Paul,  first,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  after- 
wards in  opposition  likewise  to  paganism.     Later,  indeed,  and  as 
the  result  of  that  revolution  of  Christian  views  which  we  adverted 
to  in  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  Church  constitution,  a  re- 
action of  the  Jewish  principle  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
forms  of  worship,  as  the  opposition  to  that  principle  became  more 
feeble.     The  simple  and  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship was,  from  the  first,  a  very  singular  and  striking  phenomenon 
to  the  pagans — particularly  the  fact  that  nothing  of  that  outward 
pomp  and  show  was  to  be  seen  in  it  which  in  all  other  religions 
was  considered  to  be  so  essential — "  no  temples,  no  altars,  no 
images!'*      When  Celsus  taunted  the  Christians  on  this  pecu- 
liarity, Origen  replied  :  "  In  the  highest  sense,  God's  temple  and 
image  are  in  the  humanity  of  Christ; — next,  in  all  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ ; — living  images  these,  with  which  no  Jupiter 
of  Phidias  is  worthy  to  be  compared  !  '*'     Chi'istianity  led  men  to 
withdraw  from  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  still  retirement  of 
the  sanctuary  within,  there  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  Him 
who  chose  this  for  his  peculiar  dwelling ;  but  it  also  kindled  in 
the  hearts  of  individuals  flames  of  love  which  sought  after  com- 
munion, after  the  means  of  mutually  lending  strength  to  one 
another,  and  rising  upward  in  one  common  holocaust  to  heaven. 
Fellowship  in  prayer  and  devotion  was  considered  a  means  of 
promoting  holiness,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Lord  was  pre- 
sent with  his  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  assembled 
together  in  his  name ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from 
the  thoughts  of  Christians  generally  than  to  attribute  any  special 
sacredness  to  the  place  of  meeting.    Such  a  fancy  seemed  to 
savour  of  paganism ;  and  it  was  the  less  possible  for  Christians 
to  be  led  into  such  a  mistake  at  the  beginning,  because  their 
earliest  places  of  assembly  were  ordinary  rooms  in  private  houses, 
such  as  any  member  of  the  Church,  who  had  a  dwelling  suited  to 
the  purpose,  could  furnish.     Thus  Gains  of  Corinth  is  called, 
Rom.  xvi.,  the  host  of  the  whole  Church ;  because  the  Church 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  room  of  his  house.      Origen 
says  : '  "  The  place  where  believers  assemble  for  prayer  has  some- 
thing about  it  wholesome  and  profitable;"  but  it  is  the  import- 
ance of  this  spiritual  fellowship  only  which  he  aims  to  impress. 

»  c.  Ccls.  1.  viii.  §  17.  ^  De  orat.  c.  31. 
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"  Christ,  with  the  host  of  angels/'  he  supposes,  "  attends  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful ;  and  hence  such  assemblies  for  prayer 
should  not  be  despised  or  neglected,  since  they  had  a  peculiar 
power  for  him  who  joins  in  them  with  a  sincere  heart."  "  It  is 
not  the  place,  but  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  elect  which  I  call 
the  Church,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria.^  Tertullian  remarks :' 
"  We  may  pray  in  every  place  which  the  occasion  or  which  neces- 
sity may  furnish ;  for  the  apostles,  who  prayed  to  God  and  sang  \ 
his  praise  in  the  prison  witliin  the  hearing  of  the  keepers,  surely 
did  nothing  contrary  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord,  any  more 
than  did  Paul  when  in  the  ship  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he  con- 
secrated the  Lord's  supper  ;"  Acts  xxvii. 

It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  indeed,  that  the  principle  which 
tended  to  make  religion  an  outward  thing,  confined  to  particular 
times  and  places, — which  principle  Christianity  had  overcome, — 
would  once  more  find  entrance  into  the  Christian  life ;  but  the 
power  of  the  pure  Christian  spirit  caused  itself  to  be  felt  against 
such  depravations  when  they  threatened  to  spread  farther.  Of 
such  a  thing,  Clement  of  Alexandria  testifies  when  he  says : ' 
"  The  disciples  of  Christ  ought  so  to  appear  and  so  to  shape  their 
conduct  in  their  daily  living,  as,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  they 
strive  to  appear  in  the  Church ;  they  should  really  he,  and  not 
merely  seem  to  be  such, — so  gentle,  so  devout,  so  amiable.  But 
I  know  not  how  it  is  that,  with  the  place,  they  change  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  manners,  just  as  it  is  said  of  the  polypus,  that 
it  changes  its  colour  with  the  roots  to  which  it  clings.  They  lay 
aside  the  spiritual  demeanour  which  they  assumed  in  the  Church, 
as  soon  as  they  leave  it,  and  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
multitude  with  whom  they  mingle.  They  convict  themselves  of 
insincerity,  and  shew  what  was  really  the  temper  of  their  hearts, 
by  laying  off  their  assumed  mask  of  decorum.  They  profess  to 
honour  the  word  of  God,  but  leave  it  behind  them  in  the  place 
where  they  heard  it." 

*  Ou  yaf  fV9  rif  riwv^  aXA«  r#  Af^tivfim  rZv  !xXfXT<vv  txxXtir/a>  *aA*>.     Stroma!.  I. 
vii.  f.  716,  B. 

'  De  orat.  c.  24. 

*  r^'dago^.  L  iii.  f.  257. 
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II.  THE  PLACES  OF  ASSEMBLY  USED  BY  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  place  where  the  congregations 
assembled  was  at  first  a  room  in  the  house  of  some  member  of 
the  Church.  In  large  towns  where  such  a  place  of  assembly 
could  not  accommodate  all,  it  became  necessary  that  smaller 
portions  of  the  community  dwelling  at  a  distance,  should  choose 
other  places  for  their  meeting  on  the  Sunday.  When  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  the  talent  of  communicating  doctrinal  instruction 
settled  down  in  a  town,  he  also  might  form  a  circle  in  the  Church, 
who  would  assemble  at  his  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his 
spiritual  discourses.  Thus  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  con- 
cerning churches  in  the  house  of  Aquilas  and  of  others  will  become 
intelligible;^  and  to  this  Justin  Martyr  alluded,  when,  in  the 
audience  which  he  had  with  the  prefect  of  Rome,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Where  do  you  assemble?'*  he  replied,  "  Where 
each  man  can  and  will.  You  believe,  doubtless  that  we  all  meet 
together  in  one  place.  But  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians  is  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but  his  invisible  presence 
fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  all  places  he  is  worshipped  by  the 
faithful."  Justin  then  adds,  that  whenever  he  came  to  Rome, 
it  was  his  custom  to  take  up  his  residence  in  one  particular  spot, 
where  those  Christians  who  were  instructed  by  him,'  and  who 

*  The  church  in  his  house,  n»«r*  «7»0v  ttifT0u  ixxXdWa.  In  such  passages,  the  re- 
ference certain] V  cannot  he  to  places  of  assembly  for  entire  congregations,  since  in  seye- 
ral  instances  this  4  xttr  atJtiy  Tttts  IxxXti^ia  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  whole 
community ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  and  20, — the  church  at  Ephesus  assembling  in  the  house  of 
Aquilas  and  Friscilla,  is  first  mentioned,  and  then  besides,  eUl  the  brethren,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  supposition,  would  be  the  same  thing.  Coloss.  iy.  15,  is  another 
case  of  the  same  sort.  Again,  an  objection  presents  itself  against  this  explanation,  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  Aquilas  should  haye  the  church  meet  in  his  house,  when  he  re- 
sided at  Rome,  his  ordinary  home,  and  when  he  abode  at  Ephesus ;  corop.  Rom.  xyi.  5, 
and  1  Corinth,  xvi.  19.  But  it  is  yery  unlikely  that  the  community  would  have  con- 
stantly changed  its  place  of  meetmg  on  the  arrival  of  Aquilas.  It  is  more  easy  to  con- 
ceiye,  that  men,  who,  like  the  tent-maker  Aquilas,  were  oblige^  on  account  of  their 
occupation,  to  provide  themselves  with  large  and  commodious  d>tellings  wherever  they 
took  up  their  residence,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  up  one  apartment  of  their  house  for 
the  assembling  of  a  portion  of  the  community ;  especially  when  such  a  person  was  also 
fitted,  as  probably  Aquilas  was,  by  his  gift  of  teaching,  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  small 
assemblies,  in  the  capacity  of  a  It^ei^xakts*  Corop.  above,  page  252,  and  my  History 
of  the  Planting,  &c.  Bd.  i.  S.  208. 

*  This  was  accordingly  h  xar  cJxof  t€v  'Uvt'Tivov  txxPirr/cr. 
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iirished  to  hear  his   discourses,  were  accustomed   to  assemble. 
Other  places  of  assembly  he  had  not  visited. 

Gradually  such  arrangements  were  made  in  those  places  of 
assembly,  as  the  proprieties  of  Christian  worship  required.  An 
elevated  seat  was  constructed  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  delivering  of  the  sermon ;  ^  and  a  table  set  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  supper,  to  which,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian 
— perhaps  not  without  some  mixture  of  the  foreign  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  of  sacrifice,  at  least  not  without  furnishing  a  pretext 
for  the  speedy  admission  of  this  idea — was  given  the  name  of 
altar ;  ara,  altare.  As  the  communities  became  larger  and 
wealthier,  church  buildings  were  erected  expressly  for  the  use  of 
the  Christians.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  early  as  the 
third  century,  for  mention  is  made  already  of  the  5^9}<rxsu(r//to/ 
r6^ot  (places  of  worship)  of  the  Christians,  in  the  edict  of  Gal- 
lien.'  In  the  time  of  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many  splendid  church  structures 
had  already  arisen  in  the  large  cities. 

The  use  of  images  was  originally  foreign  to  the  worship  and 
excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  Christians ;  and  so  in  general 
it  continued  to  be  in  this  period.  The  confounding  of  religion 
and  art  in  paganism,  made  the  early  Christians  suspicious  of  art. 
As  at  the  pagan  position  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  had  often 
appeared  at  variance  with,  and  even  opposed  to,  the  moral  taste, 
8o  the  early  warmth  of  Christian  zeal  was  inclined  to  reverse  the 
relation.  The  religious  consciousness  easily  took  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  aesthetic  principle  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the 
Holy  disdained  the  beautiful  form  which  had  been  allied  to  the 
unholy.  The  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  godlike  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  an  idea  so  well  suited  to  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  afflicted  Church  of  this  age,  men  were  inclined  to  push  to  an 
undue  extreme,  rather  than  to  seek  to  ennoble  the  divine  by  the 
beautiful  form.     This  exhibits  itself  more  particularly  in  the  uni- 

^  Buggestus,  pulpitom. 

'  See  above,  p.  191,  and  the  following.  If  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  nar- 
ntive  of  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  cited  in  Assemani  Bibliotheca  oriental.  T.  i.  f.  391 
(see  above,  p.  108),  there  was  a  Christian  church  strnctnre  in  Edessa  as  early  as  the 
year  302  ;  and  if  the  explanation  of  that  passage  by  Michael  is,  Orientalische  and  eze- 
getische  Bibliothek,  Theil.  z.  8.  61,  is  made  ont,  this  Church  was  separated  thus  early 
into  three  parts,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
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versal  opinion  of  the  primitive  church,  according  to  which  Christ 
veiled  his  intrinsic  divine  majesty  under  an  uncomely  appearance, 
which  served  to  conceal  it;  an  opinion  for  which  they  found 
authority  in  the  Messianic  passage,  Isa.  liii.  2,  too  literally  un- 
derstood. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  admonishes  the  Chris- 
tians against  placing  too  high  a  yalue  on  heauty  of  person,  hy 
reference  to  the  example  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  himself  is  said 
to  have  heen  vnthout  comeliness  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and 
who  is  hetter  than  our  Lord  ?  But  if  he  did  not  reveal  himself 
in  that  personal  beauty  which  is  perceptible  to  sense,  he  appeared 
in  the  true  beauty,  both  of  soul  and  of  body ;  of  the  soul,  in  goodness ; 
and  of  the  body,  in  its  destination  for  an  imperishable  existence."  ^ 
Church  teachers  of  the  most  opposite  bent  of  mind,  those  in- 
clined to  a  more  sensuous  and  those  to  a  more  spiritual  mode  of 
conceiving  divine  things — Realists  and  Idealists,  who,  on  account 
of  these  different  intellectual  tendencies,  might  bo  expected  to 
have  different  views  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  we  find  that 
different  views  of  the  same  did  result  from  such  diverse  intellec- 
tual tendencies  in  later  times — were  yet  united  on  this  point  by 
their  common  repugnance  to  that  practice  of  confounding  the 
natural  with  the  divine  in  paganism,  and  by  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve pure  and  uncontaminated  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  as  little  favourable  to  religious 
images  as  TertuUian.  "  We  must  not  cling  to  the  sensuous,*' 
he  remarks,  when  speaking  against  the  pagan  use  of  images, 
"  but  we  must  rise  to  the  spiritual.  The  familiarity  of  daily  sight 
lowers  the  dignity  of  the  divine,  and  to  pretend  to  worship  a  spirit- 
ual essence  through  earthly  matter,  is  to  degrade  that  essence  to 
the  world  of  sense."  It  is  evident,  from  these  remarks,  how  foreign, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  notions  of  Christians  in  this  age  must  have 
been  images  of  Christ.  Pagans,  like  Alexander  Severus,*  who 
recognised  something  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ,  and  sects  which 
confounded  paganism  with  Christianity,  were  the  first  to  intro- 


*   PffidagOg.  1.  iii.  C.  1  :   T«»  xv^av  avror  rnt  Syptv  ata-j^aiit  ytyovifxi,  }teb   ^U^xUv   ro 

'  Eusebias  says,  likewise,  hist,  eccles.  1.  vii.  c.  18,  that  pagans  were  the  first  to 
provide  themselves  according  to  their  heathen  notions,  with  painted  images  of  Chrislf 
Peter^  and  Paul,  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  This  admits  of  being  easily  explained 
from  the  religious  eclecticism  of  that  period. 
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duce  images  of  Christ ;  as  for  example,  the  gnostic  sect  of  the 
Carpocratians,  who  placed  such  images  beside  the  busts  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

It  was  not  in  the  Church,  but  in  thaJamily,  that  religions 
imagca.first  camajnto  use  among  the  Christians.     In  their  daily  ^ 

intercourse  with  men,  the  Christians  saw  themselves  everywhere 
surrounded  by  the  objects  of  the  pagan  mythology,  or,  at  least,  by 
objects  oflfensive  to  their  moral  and  Christian  sentiments.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  sort  covered  the  walls  in  shops,  were  the  orna- 
ments of  drinking  vessels,  and  seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans 
frequently  had  engraven  the  images  of  their  gods,  so  that  they 
might  worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natural  that  in 
place  of  these  objects,  so  oflfensive  to  their  religious  and  moral ' 
sentiments,  the  Christians  should  wish  to  substitute  others  more 
agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  our  Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel  parable.'  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
in  reference  to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians,"  **  Let  our  signets 
be  a  dove  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  or  a  fish,*  or  a  shij> 
sailing  towards  heaven  (the  symbol  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
of  the  individual  Christian  soul),  or  a  lyre  (the  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian joy),  or  an  anchor  (the  symbol  of  Christian  hope),  and  ho 
who  is  a  fisherman  will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
of  the  children  taken  from  the  water  ;*  for  no  images  of  gods 
should  be  engraved  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  forbidden  all 
intercourse  with  idols ;  no  sword  nor  bow,  on  the  rings  of  those 
who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets,  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are 
the  friends  of  sobriety."  Yet  religious  emblems  passed  from  do- 
mestic use  into  the  churches,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  this  manner. 
The  Council  of  Elrira,  in  the  year  303,  opposed  this  innovation 

^  Tertnllian,  de  pudicitia)  c.  7  :  Procedant  ipsas  pictune  calicnm  vcstroruin.  Cap. 
10 :  Pastor,  qoem  in  callce  depingis.  The  figure  of  Girist  on  the  cup  seems  not  to 
hare  been  pleasing  to  the  Montanistic  asceticLsm. 

«  Paedagog.  1.  iii.  f.  246  and  247. 

'  The  same  allusion  as  in  the  case  of  the  fishermen, — also  an  allusion  to  the  anagrnm 
of  Christ'8  name,  IxeTS  =  'In^cve  X^i^rif^  O***"  T/of,  S^mj^. 

*  The  Christians,  whom  the  divine  teacher,  the  ^uag  ireititty»>yos^ — Christ,  loads 
through  baptism  to  regeneration. 
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as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  *'  the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  to 
be  painted  on  the  walls."'  The  visible  representation  of  the  cross 
may,  doubtless,  haye  early  found  its  way  among  the  Christians, 
both  in  their  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  life.  This  token  was  pe- 
culiarly common  with  them.  It  was  the  sign  of  blessing  when  they 
rose  in  the  morning  and  when  they  retired  at  night,  when  they 
went  out  and  when  they  came  in ;  employed,  indeed,  in  all  the 
transactions  of  daily  life.  It  was  the  sign  which  the  Christians 
unconsciously  made,  in  all  cases  of  sudden  surprise.*  It  was  a 
sensible  expression  of  the  truly  Christian  idea,  that  all  the  trans- 
actions of  Christians,  as  well  as  their  whole  life,  should  be  sanctified 
by  the  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  by  being  referred  to  him ;  that 
this  faith  was  the  most  efiectual  means  of  obtaining  the  triumph 
over,  and  securing  protection  against  all  evil.  It  was  but  too 
easily,  however,  that  men  confounded  this  idea  with  the  symbol 
which  represented  it ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  faith  in  Christ  cru- 
cified was  transferred  to  the  outward  sign,  and  a  supernatural, 
sanctifying,  protecting  power  attributed  to  this — an  error,  the 
vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  third  century. 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  places  of  public  worship, 
to  that  of  the  seasons  of  worship  and  the  festivals  of  the  Christians. 


III.    SEASONS  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  AND  FESTIVALS. 

What  we  have  said  in  general  respecting  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  Christian  worship,  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  feasts  in 
particular ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  of  universality  in  Christianity 
abolished  all  separative  and  particularizing  limitation ;  the  Chris* 
tian  worship  of  God  claiming  for  itself  the  entire  life  flowing  out 
from  a  commerce  with  heaven,  that  clung  no  longer  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  either  to  any 

^  Ne,  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingatur.  Condi.  Illibert.  can.  36. 
It  most  be  admitted  that  tbe  interpretation  of  this  canon  cannot  be  settled  with  entire 
certainty.  There  is  a  twofold  ambigaity.  The  phrase  **  quod  colitur  et  adoratar," 
may  be  understood  as  referring  to  objects  of  religion  generally,  or  more  strictly  to  ob- 
jects of  proper  worship,  to  images  of  Christ,  or  symbolical  representations  of  God, — of 
the  Trinity.  The  term  *'  walls,*'  may  also  be  understood  in  two  different  senses,  either 
as  referring  to  the  walls  of  the  house  or  those  of  the  church. 

'  Comp.  TertuUian,  de  corona  milit.  c.  3. 
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particular  place  or  to  a  particular  time.  In  the  New  Testament 
fulfilment,  i.  e.  the  keeping  holy  of  the  entire  life  as  a  life  conse- 
crated every  day  alike  to  Ood,  the  Old  Testament  law  of  the 
Sabbath  must  find  its  resolution.  Not  barely  the  observance  of 
Jewish  feasts,  but  all  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the 
Christian  life  by  reference  to  certain  times,  is  reprobated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  as  a  Jewish  practice,'  a  descent  to  servile  depen- 
dence on  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  if  men  did,  notwith- 
standing, now  select  certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  associating 
with  them  the  remembrance  of  the  great  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  redemption,  to  which  the  whole  C!hristian  life  was  ever 
to  be  referred  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  occasions  central 
points  of  Christian  fellowship,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  that  Christian  tendency  and  intuition  which  were  at 
bottom.  It  was  only  a  descent  from  the  elevation  of  the  pure 
spirit,  at  which  even  the  Christian,  still  partaking  of  a  double 
nature,  cannot  always  sustain  himself,  to  the  position  of  sensuous 
weakness.— a  descent  which  must  become  tiie'  more  necessary,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm,  the  glow 
of  the  first  love,  abated.  But  even  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  the  particularizing  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  introduced  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence, by  fastening  itself  on  that  which  had  sprung  originally  from 
the  purer  development  of  the  Christian  life. 

When  the  Montanists  were  wishing  to  introduce  new  fasts  hy 
laWf  which  were  to  be  confined  to  stated  timeSy  what  Paul  had 
written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galajians  against  the  Jewish  obser- 
vance of  times  was  very  justly  quoted  against  them ;  but  Tertul- 
lian,  the  defender  of  Montanism,  whom  we  have  described  above 
as  standing  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  early  Christian,  the 
purely  evangelical  period,  and  the  Christian  Jewish  period  which 
was  now  about  to  commence,  already  shews  himself  incapable  of 
rightly  distinguishing  the  two  positions,  that  of  the  Old  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament;  for  he  conceives  the  Judaizing  spirit, 
reprobated  by  St  Paul,  to  consist  simply  in  the  observance  of 
Jeivish  festivals,  and  not  in  the  whole  relation  corresponding  to 
the  Jewish  position  of  particular  daysy — whatever  days  they 
might  be, — to  the  religious  consciousness.   According  to  his  view, 

*  Soo  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &o.  Bd.  L  a  215,  ff. 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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it  would  savour  in  no  respect  of  Judaism,  if  feasts  which  had  re« 
ference  to  what  is  simply  Christian,  were  placed  in  8uch  a  relation 
to  the  religious  consciousness.* 

The  weekly  and  yearly  festirals  of  the  Christians  originated  in 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  whole 
Christian  life, — ^the  idea  of  imitating  Christ,  the  crucified  and  the 
risen, — ^imitating  him  in  his  death,  by  appropriating,  through  faith 
and  repentance,  the  effects  of  his  death,  by  dying  to  self  and  to 
the  world, — ^imitating  him  in  his  resurrection^  by  rising  with  him, 
in  faith,  and  through  the  power  which  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and 
holy  life,  consecrated  to  God,  conmiencing  here  in  the  germ,  and 
unfolding  itself  to  maturity  in  another  world.  Hence,  the  jubilee 
was  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  the  preparation  for  it, 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  with  penitence  and  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  pf  fasting  and  penitence.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or  festival  of  joy  was  Sunday ;  the 
preparation  for  it  were  the  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  consecrated 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Accordingly,  the  yearly 
festivals  were  in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  works  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ; — the  prepara- 
tion for  these  were  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  and 
the  fasts.  Having  presented  this  general  view,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider,  more  in  detail,  the  several  weekly  and  yearly 
festivals. 
\  The  opposition  to  Judaism  early  led  to  the  special  observance 

of  Suj^dax  in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  intimation  of  this 
change  is  in  Acts  xz.  7,  where  we  find  the  Church  assembled  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;^  a  still  later  one  is  in  Bev.  i.  10, 
where,  by  the  "  Lord's  day,"  can  hardly  be  understood  the  day 
of  judgment.  Thus,  in  the  catholic  epistle  ascribed  to  Bamaba» 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  chapter,  Sunday  is  designated  as  the  day 
of  jubilee  in  remembrance  of  Christ*§  resurrection  and  ascension 


*  Against  this  objecdon  of  conforming  to  Jewish  practices,  **  Galaticari,"  TertoUian, 
de  jejnniis,  c.  14,  replies :  Qalaticamor  plane,  si  Judaicaram  ceremoniarum,  si  legaliuni 
Bolennitatnm  observantes  snmus,  illas  enim  Apostolus  dedocet,  compcscens  veteria 
Testamenti  in  Christo  sepulti  perseverantiam.  Qaodsi  nova  conditio  in  Christo,  jam 
Kova  et  solennia  esse  debebunt. 

*  See  my  Historj  of  the  Planting.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  215,  f. 
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to  heaven/  and  of  the  new  creation  which  then  commenced  ;  and 
in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians,  it  is  presupposed' 
that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity  substituted 
Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  As  the  Sabbath  was  regarded  as 
representing  Judaism,  Sunday  was  contemplated  as  a  symbol  of 
the  new  life  consecrated  to  the  risen  Christ,  and  grounded  in  hia 
resurrection.  Sunday  was  distinguished  as  a  day  of  joy,  by  being 
exempted  from  fasts,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  prayer  was 
performed  on  this  day  in  a  standing  and  not  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
as  Christ,  by  his  resurrection,  had  raised  up  fallen  man  again  to 
heaven.  But  as  we  have  already  observed  in  Tertullian  a  con- 
founding of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  view  of  feasts,  so  we 
find  also  in  him  indications  of  the  transfer  of  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday ;  for  by  him,  attending  to  any  business 
on  Sunday  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  sinful.' 

Again,  the  Friday  of  every  week — ^this  day  in  particular — and 
the  Thursday  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  preparatory  circumstances.  On 
these  days  there  were  meetings  for  prayer,  and  fasts  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  yet  nothing  in  regard  to  these  arrange* 
mcnts  was  defined  by  law.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  these 
observances  according  to  his  own  particular  necessities  and  his 
inclination.  Such  fasts,  united  with  prayer,  the  Christians — 
who  were  fond  of  comparing  their  calling  to  a  militia  Christi, — 
called  Stallones*  as  if  they  constituted  the  sentry  duties  of  the 


*  Considering  the  dose  connection  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
cension  to  heaven  stood  with  each  other  in  the  Christian  consciousness, — since  his 
resurrection  was  regarded  as  bat  a  transition  point  to  his  entire  exaltation  above  the 
region  of  earth  in  this  new,  glorified  form  of  existence, — I  cannot  lay  so  great  stress 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  this  letter  expresses  himself  with  regard  to 
Sunday  :  **  iv  ^  »«u  •  'Ififdvs  an^m  i»  v«»^«v  luil  fan^uitif  afiSn  I'V  Ttvf  •b^mfvt"  Nor 
can  I  think  myself  authorised  to  infer  from  it,  either  that  according  to  the  author's 
opinion,  Christ's  ascension  also  occurred  on  Sunday,  or  that  he  conceived  the  fact  to 
have  been  that  Cbrist  rose  to  heaven  immediately  after  his  first  appearance  to  Mary,  as 
the  risen  Saviour. 

'  Chap.  9 :   MifK/r«  «'«CC«r/^9vnf,  mXXa  »mrk  Mif^mxnt  ^*rnv  ^SfTtf, 
'  As  is  to  be  inferred  from  Tertullian's  language,  de  orat.  c.  23 :  Solo  die  domlnico 
resurrectionis  non  ab  isto  tantum  (the  bowing  of  the  knee),  sed  omni  anxietatis  habitu 
et  officio  cavere  debemus,  differenUs  etiam  negotiuy  ne  quern  diabolo  lociun  demui.* 

*  We  find  the  word  statio  used  in  this  sense,  first  in  Hermas  Pastor,  L  iii.  Similitud. 
v.— often  in  TertuUian.  Statio  was  the  technical  designation  for  this  lialf-fast,  as  coa- 
tradistingiiished  from  the  pro])or  jejunia.     Tertullian,  de  jejuniis,  c  14. 
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soldiers  of  Christ ; — hence  both  these  days  were  named  dies  eta- 
tionum} 

Those  churches,  howeyer,  which  were  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,*  though  they  admitted,  with  the  rest,  the  festiyal  of 
Sunday,  yet  retained  also  that  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  was  from 
these  that  the  custom  became  general  in  the  Eastern  Church  of 
distinguishing  this  day,  as  well  as  Sunday,  by  the  exclusion  of 
fasts,  and  by  the  standing  position  in  prayer ;  while  in  the  Wes* 
tern,  and  especially  in  the  Boman  Church,  where  the  opposition 
against  Judaism  predominated,  the  custom,  on  the  other  hand, 
grew  out  of  this  opposition,  of  obserring  the  Sabbath  also  as  a 
fast  day.'  This  difference  in  customs  became  striking  wheneyer 
members  of  Eastern  churches  passed  their  Sabbaths  in  churches 


,      *  £^a  qiuurta  et  Bexta,  probably  =  fern  diei  qaarte,  sexte ;  hence  the  signification 

I  of  the  word  fieria  in  the  Latin  phraseology  of  the  Church. 

'  From  the  language  of  the  passage,  which  has  already  been  cited,  Ignat.  ep.  ad 
Magnes :  O*  iv  VMXciMf  ^^aiyftM^if  «v«^r^«^«vrir, — fifixirt  r«CC«ri^0yrff,  aXX«  »«t« 
xv^mmnf  (*>j^v  t'^'^'i  it  might  be  inferred,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  had  snb- 
■titnted  Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  inference,  howcTcr,  thus  generaUy  ex- 
pressed, assuredly  cannot  be  true. 

'  Tertullian,  de  jejnn.  c.  14 :  Quanquam  vos  etiam  sabbatum  si  quando  continuatis, 
nunquam  nisi  in  Paschate  jejunandum.  He  objects,  as  a  Montanbt,  to  his  Roman  op- 
ponents, that  they  had  deprired  the  Sabbath  of  its  due  celebration,  and  sometimes  con- 
tinued the  fitf  t  on  Friday  orer  into  the  Sabbath,  when  properly  the  only  exception  to  btt 
made  here  was  in  the  case  of  the  passorer.  The  same  practice  of  continuing  the  &st  on 
Friday  over  into  the  Sabbath,  which  Tertullian  the  Montanist  here  attacks,  we  find 
mentioned  by  Yictorinus,  bishop  of  ^Petabio  in  Pannonia  (now  Pettau  in  Steiermark), 
near  the  dose  of  the  third  century,  in  the  fragment  on  the  History  of  the  Creation,  first 
published  by  Cave  hist,  lit  He  calls  this  continuation  '*  superpositio  jejunii.*'  Fasting^ 
on  the  Sabbath  appears  in  this  case  to  haye  been  a  preparation  for  the  jubilee  of  the 
communion  on  Sunday,  as  opposed  to  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  which  had 
been  abrogated  by  Christ.  Hoc  die  solemus  superponere ;  idcirco,  nt  die  dominico  cum 
gratiarum  actione  ad  panem  (the  sacrament  of  the  supper)  exeamus.  Et  parasceye 
superpositio  fiat,  ne  quid  cum  Judnis  sabbatum  obseryare  yideamus.  Galland.  bibU 
patr.  t.  iy.  and  Routh  reliquias  sacrsB,  yoL  iii.  pag.  237.    Oxen.  1815. 

The  council  of  EUyira  opposed  to  the  error  of  the  Sabbath  celebration,  such  a  con> 
tinnation  of  the  £ist  on  Friday  oyer  into  the  Sabbath ;  Can.  26 :  £rrorem  placuit  corrigi, 
ut  omni  sabbati  die  superpositiones  celebremus.  This  canon  may,  without  question,  be 
differently  understood,  according  as  we  refer  the  phrase  **  errorem  corrigi,**  to  something^ 
not  expressly  stated,  but  supplied  by  the  mind,  or  to  the  following  context.  If  it  b  re- 
ferred to  the  last,  the  council  must  be  understood  as  declaring  itself  expressly  opposed  to 
these  superpositiones.  But  the  analogy  of  the  whole  style  of  expression  in  the  other 
canons  of  this  council  would  rather  fayour  the  first  interpretation.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  point  of  yiew  from  which  the  subject  was  regi^rded  in  the  early  Chnstiau  times 
had  passed  out  of  mind,  and  the  cause  of  that  custom  in  the  Roman  Church,  of  fasting 
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of  the  West.  Bat  too  soon,  the  principles  of  the  apostolic  Church, 
which  amidst  all  the  differences  in  outward  things,  abode  firmly  by 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  love,  was  departed 
from,  and  uniformity  in  such  matters  was  required.  TertuUian, 
previous  to  his  conrersion  to  Montanism,  spoke  on  this  disputed 
point  with  Christian  moderation.  He  said  of  the  few  advocates  of 
the  Eastern  custom,*  "  The  Lord  will  bestow  his  grace,  so  that 
they  will  either  yield,  or  else  follow  their  own  opinion  without 
giying  offence  to  others."  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  learned  Hippolytus  was  led  to  write  on  this  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church.' 

From  the  same  point  of  view  originated  the  first  yearly  festi" 
vals  among  the  Christians ;  yet  here,  that  opposition  between  the 
communities  composed  of  Jewish  and  those  composed  of  Gentile 
Christians,  which  had  such  important  influence  on  the  unfolding 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  its  doctrines,  was  strongly 
manifested  at  the  very  beginning.  The  former  retained,  with 
the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  although 
gradually  they  ascribed  to  them  such  Christian  import  as  might 
naturally  present  itself.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  churches  of 
Gentile  Christians,  there  were  probably,  from  the  first,  no  yearly 
festivals  whatever,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul.'  This  then  must  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  assuredly  were  founded  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
But  from  ihese  churches  started  the  controversies  in  the  second 
century  respecting  the  time  of  the  passover ;  and  they  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  an  ancient  usage  introduced  by  the  Apostle 
John.  In  regard  to  this  point,  thus  much  of  truth  may  doubt- 
less lie  at  bottom ;  that  the  changes  which  took  place  in  these 
churches  after  the  times  of  St  Paul  in  the  particular  form  of 
worship  and  the  introduction  of  the  annual  feast, — which  we  must 

on  the  Sabbath,  was  no  longer  obTioas,  fiibles  were  invented  in  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  as,  for  example,  that  Peter  had  fasted  on  this  daj  to  prepare  himself  for  the  dispute 
with  Simon  Magos. 
>  De  orat  c.  23. 

*  Cfr.  Hieronjmns  ep.  72,  ad  Vital. 

*  The  passage,  1  Corinth,  t.  7,  contains  in  no  sort,  any  allusion  to  a  celebration  of 
the  passorer  in  the  Corinthian  Chnrch,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Christians,  but  simplj 
opposes  that  cleansing  of  the  heart  which  is  the  result  of  faith,  to  the  outward  Jewish 
celebration  of  the  feast    Comp.  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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assume,  and  search  for  its  cause, — ^might  be  derived  from  the 
Apostle  John,  whose  longer  residence  in  Asia  Minor  must  have 
had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  state  of  the  churches  there.  As  it 
regards  him,  it  is  in  itself  probable,  that  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed heretofore  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  annual  festival,  and  as 
the  feast  of  the  passorer,  which  called  to  mind  the  great  facts  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  must  have  had  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificancy  for  him,  he  may  have  introduced  its  celebration  when  ho 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  among  the  churches  of  that  region. 
Thus  it  is  explained  how  it  happened  that  men  were  guided  there 
wholly  by  the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

Now,  in  modem  times  it  has  become  the  prevailing  opinion* 
that  the  paschal  supper  which  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  ob- 
served in  remembrance  of  the  last  paschal  supper  of  Christ,  was 
the  point  by  which  they  determined  the  time  of  the  Christian 
paschal  supper.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  most 
reliable  and  the  oldest  document  on  this  controversy, — the  letter 
of  the  bishop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,* — favours  this  view.*     From 

^  The  first  start  to  which  was  given  hj  the  Dissertation  published  hj  myself  in  the 
2d  Hefte  des  Kirchenhistorischen  Archiv's  von  Vater,  J.  1823.  See  the  history  of  the 
treatises  on  this  subject, — a  subject  rendered  obscure  and  difficult  by  the  deficiency  of 
ancient  accounts  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Pascha^ — in  Illgen*s  Zeitschrift  fUr  die 
historische  Theologie,  Bd.  ii.  4tes  StUck,  J.  1832,  by  Dr  Rettberg. 

*  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  24 :  The  fragment,  preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicon  paschale  Alex- 
andrinum,  from  a  work  by  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  of 
which  I  have  made  much  use  in  the  Dissertation  just  referred  to,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
suspicious ;  since  in  the  ancient  lists  of  the  writings  of  Apollinaris,  in  Eusebius,  in 
Jerome,  and  in  Photius,  no  such  work  is  mentioned  ;  and  it  were  singular  if  in  the 
district  where  he  wrote,  the  usage  of  the  church  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  followed. 

*  Polycrates,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  says  of  his  predecessors  :  Tltivrtg  irr^fiftcv  rriv 
nfUfttf  rtif  rtrra^trxKtiiKarnt  rev  ^%r^tt  Hetrk  r«  tva<y'yiXt$f,  This,  to  say  the 
least,  would  be  singularly  expressed,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the 
paschal  supper  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  which  supper,  according  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  relating  to  the  last  paschal  supper  of  Christ,  it  was  believed  should  be 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  passover,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Nisan.  Aifterwards  it  is  said :  lla»r«rt  rhv  rifii^tcf  Hyaycv  $1  fvyy%v%7s  ficv^  Srtt* 
rSf  'Uvi»iait9  i  x««f  ^^wt  r^»  ^vf^vf.  What  sense  would  this  afford,  if  the  subject  of 
discourse  were  the  paschal  supper  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  of  itself,  that  the  paschal 
supper  could  be  held  only  on  the  day  when  the  Jews  removed  the  leaven  from  their 
houses.  This  would  be  idem  per  idem.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is  consistent, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  celebration  in  remembrance  of  ChrisVs 
passion^  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan.  'The  source  of  proof  appealed  to  here  was 
the  Gospel,  by  which  may  be  understood,  either  the  evangelical  history  generally,  or  the 
GU)spel  of  John  in  particular. 
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the  language  used  in  this  document,  it  might  much  rather  be  in- 
ferred that  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Christians  who 
followed  the  Johannean  tradition  went  on  the  supposition  that 
the  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day 
of  Christ^s  passion.  Hence  it  was  believed  that  this  day  ought 
eyer  to  be  appropriated  to  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion, 
since  also  the  paschal  lamb,  slain  by  the  Jews  on  this  day,  was 
considered  a  foretype  of  the  oflfering  of  Christ.*  At  all  events, 
then,  it  is  settled,  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  was  established  wholly  according  to  the  Jewish  chronology. 
Hence  it  might  come  about,  that  llie  remembrance  of  Christ's 
passion  was  celebrated  on  another  day  of  the  week  than  Friday, 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  another  day  than 
Sunday.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  the  second  \  \) 
century,  annual  feasts  were  introduced  also  into  the  Western 
Chucches,  men  proceeded  from  an  altogether  different  point  in  deter- 
mining their  times.  Following  the  same  method  according  to  which 
the  weekly  festivals  had  been  arranged.  Christians  hold  it  necessary 
that  a  Friday  should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Christ's  passion,  a  Sunday  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

This  difference  of  outward  use  existed  at  first,  without  being 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance, — since  it  was  an  external  thing, 
— to  be  made  a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  still  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  neither  in  meat  nor  drink,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  external  action. 

This  diversity,  together  with  several  other  differences,  between  ^y 
the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  first  came 
into  discussion  when,  in  the  year  162,  the  bishop  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  made  a  visit  to  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome  *  Polycarp 
alleged  that  he  himself  had  observed  such  a  passover  with  the 
Apostle  John,  whose  disciple  he  was.     Anicetus  alleged  that  his 

>  Comp.  Justin  M.  DiaL  c.  Tiyph.  Jad.  f.  259,  and  f.  33a  ed  Colon. 

'At  any  rate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  Irensus,  cited  by  Euaebius, 
the  object  of  Polyearp*8  journey  to  Rome  was  not  to  settle  the  disputes  respecting  the 
feast  of  the  passorer.  No  disputes  on  this  question  had  as  yet  arisen  ;  and  the  con- 
versation upon  it  was  only  cursorily  introduced,  while  the  parties  were  speaking  on 
the  points  in  which  the  churches  differed.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  although 
it  is  possible,  that  the  object  of  the  journey  was  to  discuss  those  other  differences.  More 
importance  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  this  visit  than  it  can  be  proved  histori- 
cally  to  have  had. 
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predecessors  (in  a  church  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians  from 
the  school  of  Paul,  and  in  which  there  were  originally  no  yearly 
feasts  at  all  ^)  had  introduced  nothing  of  that  sort.  But  as  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  apostles  were  agreed  in  respect  to  such 
outward  matters,  nor  that  they  would  have  considered  uniformity 
in  regard  to  such  thiqgs  as  necessary,  it  was  believed  that  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  Christians,  a  diffe- 
rence on  these  points  might  be  suffered  to  remain.  As  a  token 
that  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  such,  and,  as  it  seems,  other  still  more  important  points  of 
difference,  Anicetus  permitted  Polycarp  to  preside  in  the  church 
in  place  of  himself  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

If  two  books  which,  about  the  year  171,  the  bishop  Melito  of 
Sardis  wrote  upon  the  passover,*  referred  to  this  dispute,  it  must 
about  this  time  have  broken  out  anew ;  yet  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  proved  that  the  work  contained  any  reference  of  that  sort. 
The  typical  explanation  of  the  Jewish  passover  might  also  have  led 
to  the  composition  of  such  a  work,  independent  of  this  controversy. 

But  about  the  year  290,  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Church,'  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh.  On  the  one  side  stood 
the  Church  of  Bome,  together  with  the  Churches  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Alexandria;  on  the 
other  were  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  headed  by  the  bishop 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus. 

The  Boman  bishop,  actuated  by  that  hierarchical  spirit  which, 

>l  I  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  already  begun  to  shew  itself 

in  the  Boman  Church,^  published  sentence  of  excommunication 

^  The^matter  is  obscure,  as  we  haye  in  our  hands  only  a  disconnected  fragment  of 
the  letter  of  Irenseus.  Perhaps  there  was  not  as  yet  even  then  in  the  Roman  Church 
any  yearly  feast;  perhaps  the  difference  at  ihcU  time  had  reference  to  this  very  point, 
— the  conflict  between  the  ancient  rites  according  to  Paul,  and  the  more  recent  ones 
according  to  John.    I  speak  here  only  by  way  of  conjecture. 

«  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  26. 

'  I  once  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  Irensus,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  holds  up  only 
those  Roman  bishops  who  preceded  Soter,  as  patterns  of  toleration,  that  a  change  had 
already  taken  place  under  the  latter ;  but  if  we  mark  how  the  phrases  in  Irenaeus,  «< 
(ff'^tf)  'lurn^cs  ^^tfCvTtfot  and  ci  «*(«  fo  «'(i«-(t;ri^«/,  answer  to  each  other,  it  becomes 
evident  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  former  of  them.  Iremeus  means  simply  to 
say,  that  difference,  and  withal  that  tolerance,  did  not  first  begin  under  the  last 
bishops,  but  existed  already  before  Soter. 

*  See  above,  p.  291. 
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against  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  this  triyial  point 
of  dispute ;  but  this  unchristian  proceeding  could  not  fail  to  en- 
counter decided  resistance  in  an  age  when  some  portion  of  the 
Gospel  spirit  still  remained.  Irenseus,  in  the  name  of  the  churches  at 
Lyons  and  Vienna,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked 
this  method  of  procedure.  He  endeavoured  to  make  Victor 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  by  comparing  it  with  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  Anicetus,  and  declared  to  him,  "  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  we  live  together  in  peace,  and  our  disagreement 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fasts  serves  only  to  make  our  unity 
of  faith  the  more  clearly  evident."  In  the  same  letter,  or  another 
document  originating  in  the  same  controversy,  he  said,  "  The  apos- 
tles have  directed  us  to  let  no  man  judge  us  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  Sabbath  days. 
Why  then  these  disputes,  why  these  divisions  ?  We  observe  fasts, 
but  with  the  sour  leaven  of  malice  and  cunning,  rending  the  Church 
of  God ;  we  observe  the  externals,  so  as  to  let  go  those  weightier 
matters  of  faith  and  love.  We  have  learned  from  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, that  such  feasts  and  such  fasts  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

As  Friday  was  customarily  considered  a  day  of  penitence  and 
fasting  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  Sunday, 
it  was  the  practice  of  these  churches,  where  one  Friday  in  the  year 
was  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  and  one  Sun- 
day to  the  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  make  this 
Friday  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting  preparatory  to  the  greatest 
Christian  festival,  the  celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's 
resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday.  Yet  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  this  season  of  fasting  nothing  was  determined.  In  order  to 
imitate  the  temptation  of  Jesus  during  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
this  fast  was  extended  in  some  districts  to  forty  hours,  which  led 
afterwards  to  the  forty  days,^  or  Quadragesimal  fast. 

After  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  followed  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost (Whitsuntide),  in  remembrance  of  Christ  risen  and  glorified, 
as  he  thus  revealed  himself  to  the  faithful,  and  at  length  actively 
manifested  himself,  in  a  self-subsistent  community  of  divine  life, 
in  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  was  embraced  as  one 
included  sum  of  the  activity  and  self-revelation  of  the  ascended 
and  glorified  Redeemer,  in  this  prolonged  celebration  of  fifty  days. 

^  Ireoieus,  in  Enseb.  1.  v.  c  24. 
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It  is  eridcnt  from  this  how  closely  connected  in  the  Christiaii 
consciousness  of  this  period  were  the  conceptions  of  Christ  ascend- 
ed and  glorified/  This  entire  period  was  observed  as  Sunday  ; 
that  is,  there  was  never  any  fasting ;  prayers  were  made  in  the 
standing  and  not  in  the  kneeling  posture ;  it  was  perhaps  the  case 
also  (in  many  of  the  churches  at  least),  that  the  congregations 
daily  assembled  and  celebrated  the  communion.*  Afterwards,  two 
special  events  were  selected  out  of  this  whole  period,  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the 
celebration  of  Pentecost  was  confined. 

These  feasts^  as  it  appears  from  the  passage  cited  out  of 
Origen,  were  the  only  ones  generally  observed  in  this  period.  That 
fundamental  view  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  which  referred  every- 
thing to  the  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
accommodation  or  opposition  to  the  Jewish  observances,  were  rea- 
sons that  these  in  particular  constituted  the  only  general  festivals. 
The  idea  of  a  hirih-day  festival  was  foreign  to  the  Christians  of 
this  period  generally ;  they  regarded  the  second  birth  as  the 
man's  true  birth.  So  far  as  it  concerned  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
the  case  must  have  been  somewhat  different,  indeed.    By  him, 

^  This  mode  of  contemplating  the  sabject  was  still  adopted  also  hj  Origen,  and  ao- 
counts  for  the  manner  in  which  he  places  in  juxtaposition  with  the  weekly  feasts,  the 
m-et^afKivati  and  mu^taxmif  the  yearly  feasts,  the  «'a«';^«  and  the  «'i»rff»««-rif,  regarding 
the  feast  of  the  resurrection  as  the  point  at  which  tlie  feast  of  Pentecost  began.  Hence 
ho  observes  :  *'  Whoever  in  sincerity  of  heart  can  say,  Grod  has  raised  us  up  and  set  na 
with  him  in  heavenly  places,  celebrates  constantly  the  feast  of  Pentecost."    ('O  ivvtcfAt- 

fl/iMf  it  r*7s  Wtv^atUtf  U  X^/rTy,  ati  Ifriv  U  ratt  rns  wtitm»9fTnf  fifAt^adf.)      Orig.  c. 
Cels.  L  viii.  c.  22. 

'  We  might  infer  from  Tertnllian,  de  orat.  c.  23,  where  he  had  said  that  worldly 
business  on  Sunday  was  deferred,  and  where  he  subsequently  transfers  the  entire  cele- 
bration of  Sunday  tc  the  pentecost,  that  the  former  practice  was  observed  also  through 
the  whole  of  Pentecost ;  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  credited.  De  idololatria,  c. 
14,  he  says,  wishing  to  withhold  Christians  from  taking  any  part  in  the  heathen  festi- 
vals ;  Excerpe  singulas  sollennitates  nationuro,  Pentecosten  implere  non  poterunt.  The 
first  trace  of  a  limitation  of  the  Pentecost  to  one  day,  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  the  4dd 
canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira.  This  certainly  very  obscure  canon  seems  most  natu- 
rally  to  admit  of  being  understood  as  meaning  that  some  had  selected  out  of  the  whole 
time  of  pentecost  merely  the  feast  of  ascension.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  pentecost 
the  council  understands  only  the  feast  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  henoe 
requires  that  it  should  be  celebrated  fifty  days  after  Easter.  It  charges  the  former,  who 
did  but  wrongly  apply  the  name  of  pentecost,  of  departmg  from  the  authority  of  Scrip* 
ture.  Ut  cuncti  diem  Pentecostes  post  Pascha  celebremns,  non  quadragesimam, 
nisi  quinquagesimam. 
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human  nature  was  to  be  sanctified  from  its  earliest  development. 
But  this  fact  could  not  at  first  present  itself  in  so  prominent  a 
point  of  light  to  the  early  Christians,  so  many  of  whom  had  em- 
braced Christianity  when  now  advanced  in  years,  and  after  a  de- 
cisive crisis  of  their  life.  It  was,  moreover,  only  by  degrees  that 
Christianity  could  pass  over  into  all  the  relations  of  domestic 
life.  Besides,  it  was,  in  truth,  unknown  at  what  definite  time 
the  celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  birth  should  be 
placed,  as  nothing  definite  was  ascertained  respecting  the  date  of 
his  birth.  The  case  was  entirely  different  with  those  more 
ancient  annual  feasts. 

Yet  we  find  even  in  this  period  some  trace,  probably  of  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  The  history  of  it  is  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  another  kindred  festival,  the  festival  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  in  his  character  as  the  Messiah,  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  office  of  Messiah  at  his  baptism  by  John,  and  the  bo- 
ginning  of  his  public  ministry,  called  afterwards  the  to^^  ruv 
tTi^avtatv^  rijg  i'jn^avsiag  rou  X^/tftoD.  We  find  in  later  times, 
that  these  festivals  spread  in  opposite  directions ;  the  former  ex- 
tended itself  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  latter  from  the 
East  to  the  West.*  Clement  of  Alexandria  simply  notices,  that  the 
Onostic  sect  of  the  Basilidians  kept  the  latter  festival  in  his  time 
at  Alexandria.  It  can  hardly  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  sect 
invented  the  festival,  interested  as  they  were  in  observing  it  on 
the  ground  of  their  doctrines ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Catholic  Church  would  ever  have  received  it  from  the  Gnostics. 
They  had  most  probably  borrowed  it  from  Jewish  Christian 
churches  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  With  Jewish  Christians  it  pro- 
bably originated ;  for  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  this 

'  The  feast  of  Epiphany,  considered  as  the  feast  of  Christ^s  baptism,  stood  in  high 
•onsideration  towards  the  close  of  the  foorth  century  at  Antioch,  while  the  introduction 
of  the  CSiristmas  festival,  coining  from  the  West,  met  there  with  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion. Beyeral  Eastern  churches,  where  men  because  first  acquainted  with  the  festival  of 
Christmas  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  or  still  later,  but  where  the  feast  of 
Christ^s  baptism  had  been  longer  known,  afWwards  united  both  feasts  together ;  just  as 
in  the  Western  churches  a  somewhat  different  meaning  was  given  to  the  recent  feast  of 
Epiphany,  which  came  to  them  from  the  East.  The  Donatists  refused  to  adopt  the  feast 
of  Epiphany,  considering  it  as  an  innovation  coming  from  the  Eattern  church.  Quia 
nee  orientali  ecclesiee,  nbi  apparuit  ilia  Stella,  communicant.  Angustini  Sermo,  202,  d 
2.  These  are  only  preliminary  remarks,  introduced  here  in  confirmation  of  the  conjec- 
ture above  expressed ;  the  subject  wiU  be  resumed  in  the  following  period. 
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moment  in  the  life  of  Jesus  must  have  appeared  moat  important. 
The  Gnostics  afterwards  gave  it  their  own  interpretation.  Clement 
speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  individuals  who  were  disposed  to 
calculate  not  only  the  year  but  also  the  day  of  the  nativity  of 
Jesus,  and  indeed  seems  to  censure  such  inquiries  as  idle  and  un* 
profitable,  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty.  He  does  not  state,  indeed,  that  they  observed  the 
day  which  they  attempted  to  determine,  as  a  festival ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  day  which  they  took  so  much  pains  to  reckon 
they  also  observed ;  and  the  general  shaping  of  the  passage  in 
Clement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  his  meaning.^  He 
could  not  have  alluded,  however,  to  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  he  speaks 
afterwards,  for  with  their  system  the  festival  of  Christmas  stood 
in  direct  contradiction.  Thus  these  two  feasts  answer  to  two 
stages  of  Christian  intuition,  a  lower  and  a  higher ;  that  which 
attached  itself  immediately  to  Judaism,  and  the  Christian  stage 
carried  forward  to  an  independent  development;  the  view  of 
Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  armed  with  divine 
powers  for  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  Jesud  as  the  god- 
man,  the  Word  become  flesh,  whose  humanity  was  from  the  be- 
ginning filled  with  the  divine  essence.  We  pass  now  to  consider 
the  several  acts  of  Christian  worship. 

IV.  THE  SEVERAL  ACTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

The  nature  of  the  single  acts  of  Christian  worship  will  be  evi- 
dent from  what  we  have  remarked  respecting  its  essence  gene- 
rally. As  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  united 
church  to  God  was  the  end  of  the  whole,  so  instruction  and  edi- 
fication by  uniting  in  the  common  contemplation  of  the  divine 
word,  constituted,  from  the  first,  a  principle  part  of  Christian 
worship.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  done  might,  like  the  form 
of  the  church  constitution,  be  closely  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  assemblies  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  syna- 
gogues.* As  in  the  synagogue  assemblies  of  the  Jews  the  reading  of 
portions  from  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  basis  of  religious  in- 

^  Clemens  Stromat,  1.  i.  f.  840  :  £/«-}  ti  §i  v-t^tt  (yirt^ev  rjf  ytpiru  t*v  trurn^H 
*  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &o.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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struction,  so  the  same  practice  passed  over  into  the  Christian  as- 
semblies. The  Old  Testament  was  read  first,  particularly  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  it,  as  referring  to  the  Messiah  ;  next,  the  Gospels, 
and  finally  the  apostolic  Epistles. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  of  the  greater  consequence, 
since  it  was  desired  to  make  every  Christian  familiar  with  them ; 
and  yet,  on  account  of  the  rarity  and  high  price  of  manuscripts, 
and  the  poverty  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Christians,  or  because 
all  could  not  read,  placing  the  Bible  itself  in  the  hands  of  all  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  frequent  hearing  of  the  word  must 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  many,  be  a  substitute  for  their  own  read" 
ing  it.  The  Scriptures  were  read  in  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  This,  in  most  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Boman  empire,  was  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  Various 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  made  their  appearance 
at  a  very  early  period ;  since  every  one  who  had  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Greek,  felt  the  want  of  thus  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  word  of  God  in  his  native  tongue.^  In  places 
where  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  was  understood  by 
only  a  part  of  the  community,  the  men  of  education,  the  rest 
being  acquainted  only  witli  the  ancient  dialect  of  their  country, 
which  was  the  case  in  many  cities  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  church 
interpreters  were  appointed,  as  they  were  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues,' who  immediately  translated  what  was  read  into  the  pro- 
vincial dialect,  that  it  might  be  universally  understood.' 

As  early  as  the  third  c()ntury  it  was  the  practice,  as  we  learn 
from  the  complete  liturgies  of  the  fourth  which  are  known  to  us, 
for  the  deacons,  before  the  Anagnost  began  to  read,  to  exhort  the 
community  in  a  certain  customary  form  of  words,  to  attention  and 
devotion  in  listening  to  the  divine  word.^ 

^  Aagostm.  de  doctrina  christUna,  L  ii.  c  11. 

•  The  o-:>sjinni  Drtgonums. 

Epiphan.  expoeit.  fid.  Cathol.  c  21.  Procopios,  the  inartTr,  in  the  penecation  of  Dio- 
desUn,  united  in  his  own  person,  at  Scythopolis  in  Palestine,  the  oflSoes  of  Anagnost, 
exorcist,  interpreter  (from  the  Greek  into  STriac.)     See  his  Acta. 

*  As  we  may  see  from  the  words  of  Commodian,  against  the  speaking,  particularly 
of  the  female  sex,  in  the  chnrch : 

Bucchia  prceonom  damat,  lectore  legente, 
Vt  pateant  aores  et  tu  magis  obstruii  illas. 

L.  c.  c.  76. 
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The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  by  short,  and  originally  very  simple  addresses,  in  fa- 
miliar language,  such  as  the  heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  which 
contained  the  exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read. 
On  this  point  Justin  Martyr  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  *  "  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  Church  gives  a  word  of  exhortation,  and 
incites  the  people  to  exemplify  in  their  lives  the  good  things  they 
had  listened  to."  It  was  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  more 
given  to  the  culture  of  rhetoric,  that  the  sermon  first  began  to 
take  a  wider  scope,  and  to  assume  an  important  place  in  the  acts 
of  worship.' 

Church  psalmody,  also,  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  the  primitive 
churches  to  sing  spiritual  songs.  For  this  purpose  were  used  the 
psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  hymns  composed  ex- 
pressly for  this  object,  especially  hymns  of  praise  and  of  thanks 
to  God  and  to  Christ ;  such  having  been  known  to  Pliny,  as  in 
customary  use  among  the  Christians  of  his  time.  In  the  contro- 
versies with  the  Unitarians,  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  centuries,  the  hymns  were  appealed  to,  in 
which  from  early  times  Christ  had  been  worshipped  as  God.  The 
power  of  church  melody  on  the  heart  was  soon  acknowledged ; 
and  hence  such  as  were  desirous  of  propagating  peculiar  opinions 
of  their  own,  like  Bardasanes  or  Paul  of  Samosata,  seized  upon 
this  as  an  instrument  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  visible  Church  required  visible  signs,  for  the  spiritual  facts 
on  which  its  inward  essence  rests.  Hence  Christ,  who  meant  to 
found  a  visible  Church,  instituted  two  outward  signs,  as  symbols 
of  the  invisible  fellowship  between  him,  the  Head  of  the  spiritual 
body,  and  its  members,  the  believers,  and  of  the  union  of  these 
members  not  only  with  himself,  but  with  one  another — visible 
means  of  representing  the  invisible  heavenly  benefits  to  be  com- 

'  Apolog.  ii. 

*  When  Sozomen,  hist,  eccles.  1.  vii.  c.  19,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
centnry,  says  that  the  practice  of  preaciiing  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  Church,  the 
remark  could  in  no  case  have  reference  to  the  early  times  ;  but,  supposing  the  statement 
is  to  be  depended  upon,  it  would  simply  amount  to  this,  that  by  the  predominance  of 
outward  show  and  liturgical  pomp,  the  sermon  was  finally  pushed  out.  But  the  fact  may- 
have  been,  that  this  Eastern  writer  was  deceived  by  false  accounts  from  the  West.  And 
the  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  some  observation,  that  the  sermon  in  the  Roman 
Church  did  not  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  worship,  as  in  the  Greek  Church. 
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municated  by  him  to  the  members  of  this  body ;  and  with  the 
believing  use  of  these  signs  furnished  to  the  outward  man  o£ sense 
in  behalf  of  the  inward  spiritual  man,  was  to  be  connected  the 
enjoyment  of  that  fellowship  and  of  those  heavenly  benefits.  As 
in  Christianity  and  all  Christian  life,  there  is  nothing  which  stands 
separate  and  insulated,  but  all  forms  one  whole,  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  so  in  the  present  case,  what  is  represented  by 
tliese  outward  signs  was  to  be  something  which  should  proceed  on 
through  the  whole  inward  Christian  life ;  something  which,  from 
one  single  moment  of  that  life,  should  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
of  it ;  and  again,  from  other  single  moments,  should  be  specially 
awakened  and  carried  still  farther  onward.'  Such  was  baptism, 
the  sign  of  the  first  entrance  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer 
and  with  the  Church,  the  first  appropriation  of  the  benefits  which 
he  bestowed  on  mankind — the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  inward 
union  of  life  thence  resulting — the  participation  in  a  sanctifying, 
divine  spirit  of  life ;  and  such  was  the  Lord^s  supper,  the  sign  of 
a  constantly  progressive  perseverance  in  this  fellowship  and  in  the 
appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  these  benefits ;  both  representing 
the  essentials  of  the  whole  Christian  life  within,  in  its  first  rise 
and  it3  progressive  development.  The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Christian  worship,  invariably  stamped  itself  upon  the  mode  in 
which  these  outward  signs  of  divine  realities  were  administered  ; 
and  again  the  mode  of  their  administration  powerfully  reacted 
upon  the  character  of  the  worship.  The  connection  of  the  mo- 
ments represented  by  these  outward  signs  with  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  union  of  the  inward  and  divine  things  with  the 
outward  transactions,  were  present  to  the  lively  Christian  feelings 
of  the  early  believers  ;  but  it  was  here  a  source  of  great  practical 
mischief — just  as  we  observed  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Church — that  men  neglected  duly  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish in  their  conceptions,  what  was  connected  together  in  their 
feelings.  It  was  from  the  same  source  that  the  outward  concep- 
tion, not  merely  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  those  symbols  which 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  being  of  the  Church,  pro- 
ceeded. And  one  kind  of  outward  conception  reactod  upon  tho 
other. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  baptism.      At  tho  beginning,  when  it 
was  important  that  the  Church  should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those 
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"who  confessed  their  belief  in  Jesua  as  the  Messiah  (among  the 
Jews),  or  their  belief  in  one  God,  and  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
(among  the  Gentiles),  were  immediately  baptized,  as  appears 
from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  thought 
necessary  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  the  Christian 
Church  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, and  to  a  stricter  examination.^  This  whole  class  were  deno- 
minated xartixoifM'tvot,  dx^oara/,  auditores  or  audientes.  By  these 
appellations  they  were  designated  as  those  who  were  receiving 
their  first  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  who  could  only  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  The  period  of  probation  must  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  different  conditions  of  individuals ;  yet  the  Council 
of  Elvira  decided  generally  on  a  period  of  two  years.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  common  name  for  all  who  had  not  as  yet  received 
baptism,  but  were  in  the  state  of  probation  and  preparation.  But 
as  different  stages  and  gradations  were  here  distinguished,  these 
were  also  designated  by  particular  names.  Accordingly  in  Origen 
we  find  these  catechumens  distinctly  separated  into  two  divisions. 
1.  Those  who  were  for  the  first  time  receiving  private  instruction, 

'  The  assertioD  advanced  hy  Dr  Rothe,  in  his  interesting  tract  (De  discipline  aroani, 
quffi  dicitor,  in  ecclesia  Christiana  origine.  Heidelberg,  1841 ) ,  that  the  instruction  and 
examination  of  catechamens  related,  in  the  first  place  to  matters  of  practice  onlj,  and 
that  an  important  change  took  place  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  instruction  and  exa- 
mination was  directed  to  matters  of  theory, —this  assertion  I  cannot  think  established 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds.  Both  were,  from  the  beginning,  united  together,  as 
Christianitj  required.  This  is  clear  also  from  the  passage  in  the  greater  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  §  61,  where  he  says  of  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  baptism ; 
"Ofat  £f  ^tifffiejg't  xa)  9'tfTiuufif  akn^n  ravra  va  vip*  hfiHf  ^tharxi/Aiita  »ai  Xtyofttfat 
i7y«u  xa)  fii»vf  olrtis  ^vfaviai  i;ir/«';^f«rr«/.  Here  instruction  in  doctrine  is  assuredly 
presupposed,  and  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  life  derived  from  it,  and  both  sup- 
posed to  be  so  united  with  each  other,  that  those  who  wished  to  receive  baptism  should 
declare  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  had  been  taught,  and  bind 
themselves  to  rule  their  lives  by  them, — the  same  method  of  uniting  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice which  must  prevail  at  aU  periods  in  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  It  is  beyond 
my  power  to  conceive  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Celsus,  1.  iii.  c. 
50,  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  catechumens ;  for  these  words  are  totally  foreign 
to  the  subject,  having  reference  simply  to  the  mode  which  the  Christians  adopted  of 
seeking  first  to  gain  access  to  the  uneducated,  to  slaves  and  youth,  and  bring  them 
over  to  Christianity.  Neither  has  the  relation  of  Clement^s  two  works  (the  Peda- 
gogue and  the  Stromata)  to  each  other,  anything  to  do  with  the  present  subject ;  it 
answers  to  the  relation  of  the  ^Irrtf  to  the  yy^^r/f ,  among  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the 
Gnosis  assuredly  could  not  be  taught  to  catechumens.  Instruotion  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  is  quite  another  thing. 
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and,  2.  TLose  who  were  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Church, 
and  who  were  immediately  prepared  for  baptism/ 

For  the  private  instruction  of  these  catechumens,  a  distinct 
office  was  instituted  in  the  Church.  At  Carthage  the  duty  was 
devolved  after  a  period  of  probation,  on  some  individual  who  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  church  readers.  At  Alexandria, 
where  it  often  happened  that  men  of  education,  even  the  learned, 
and  those  habituated  to  philosophical  reflection,  applied  to  receive 
instruction  in  Christianity,  it  was  necessary  that  the  catechists 
should  be  men  of  liberal  education,  qualified  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions and  doubts  of  pagans,  and  to  follow  them  on  their  own  posi- 
tion. Able  and  learned  laymen  were  therefore  selected  here ;  and 
this  class  of  catechists  led  afterwards  to  the  formation  of  an  im- 
portant theological  school  among  the  Christians.'  J 

Some  traces  of  a  confession  of  faiih^  which  was  made  at  bap-  C  j^/V~ 
tism,  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  New  Testament.'  Such  confes-  ' 
sions  of  faith  were  afterwards  more  fully  drawn  out,  in  opposition 
to  Jews,  to  pagans,  and  to  heretics.  These  confessions  were  in- 
tended to  embrace  those  essentials  of  Christianity  wherein  all  the 
churches  were  agreed.  It  was  believed  that  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  these  confessions  of  faith  proceeded  fron^  the  apostles ; 
that  it  was  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  in  living  words  and 
in  their  writings ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  opinion  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  any  such  confession  in 
words.  In  this  sense  it  was  called  the  x^^uy/£.a  aToardKixiv,  the 
^oL^ahocti  arrosroKixn ;  the  misconception  of  this  phraseology  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  fiction,  that  the  apostles  had  verbally 

^  Origen.  c.  Cels.  1.  Hi.  o.  51,  Mys,  that  to  those  who  wished  to  embrace  Christianitj, 
priTate  instruction  was  first  imparted  (by  this  circumstance  he  expUins  their  name, 
Mx^MTAi.)  For  when  they  had  sufficiently  held  to  their  purpose  of  leading  a  Christian 
life,  they  would  be  introduced  into  the  community  ;  r»mnnMit  muT$vs  iiV«y«t/«-/v,  iiU 

m.9r»Kin.aia^tu  ivukti^irttf.  The  last  dbtinction  shews  evidently  that  these  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  baptized,  who  are  afterwards  spoken  of.  It  was  only  the  moral 
oversight  to  be  extended  to  the  baptized  members  of  the  congregation,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  discourse  afterwards.  And  so  Origen  describes,  not  three,  but  two  classes  of 
catechumens. 

'  More  on  this  whole  subject  hereafter,  in  the  section  relating  to  the  Alexandrian 
school.  ^ 

•  See  l_I!ct.  iii.  21.-1  Tim.  yi.  12,  is  not  so  clear,  as  this  might  refer  to  a  profession  j\\4  -r^^i.  V- 
voluntarily  made  by  Timothy,  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  feelinjcs,  on  a  special  occa-  Ju^'l  f.-t,  ^  -^, 
sion,  when  he  was  chosen  and  consecrated  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  S    i  /^^ 

VOL.  I.  2  D  ''^ 
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composed  such  a  confcBsion.'  This  formula  of  confession  was  lien 
designated  by  the  distinctive  term  of  Symbolum.  It  may  be  a 
question,  whether,  in  this  use  of  the  word  Symbolum,  the  allusion 
was  to  its  general  meaning  of  ''  a  sign,"  in  the  sense  that  the 
words  of  the  confession  were  a  characteristic,  representatire  sign 
of  the  faith,  or  whether  a  particular  application  of  this  meaning 
was  intended,  having  reference  to  the  (t^^CoXov  er^arturixovy  the  tes- 
sera militaris ;  so  that  the  confession  was,  as  it  were,  the  watch- 
word of  the  miles  Christi,  communicated  to  every  one  on  his  ad- 
mission into  the  militia  Christi.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history 
of  the  phrase,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  supposition  ; 
for  where  the  word  Symbolum  first  occurs  in  connection  with  bap- 
tism, it  has  only  that  general  signification.' 

The  very  significant  word  tf^/^CoXov,  symbolum,  would  now  give 
occasion  to  many  different  religious  allusions ;  the  one  that  soon 
became  predominant  was  that  which  fixed  on  the  favourite  com- 
parison among  the  early  Christians  of  their  vocation  to  a  military 
service  (militia.)  In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  a  taste  prevailed  for  tracing  analogies  with  the  pagan 
mysteries,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in  a  way  but  little  suited  to 
the  simple  character  of  the  Gospel,  the  term  was  compared 
to  the  watchword  of  the  initiated.*  Others  fixed  on  another 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Symbolum,"  namely,  a  commercial  com- 
pact ;  as  if  the  pledge  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  was  the  thing 
designed  to  be  represented.^     Again,  the  fable  recorded  by  Bufi- 

f    ^  Rafin.  exposit.  STxnbol.  spostol. 

'  As,  for  example,  where  Tertullian,  de  poenitentia,  c.  6,  najs,  that  baptism,  which  bj 
its  tiatare  should  be  a  symbolnm  vitse,  becomes  to  those  who  receive  it  without  the  right 
disposition,  a  sjmbolam  mortis.  So  in  his  work,  oontr.  Marcion.  1.  t.  c.  1,  symbolum 
is  used  by  him  as  equivalent  to  mark,  sign,  generally.  So  in  the  letter  of  Firmiliants  of 
Caesarea,  where  the  *'  symbolnm  trinitatis  "  is  expressly  distinguished  horn  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  employed  as  a  designation  of  the  formula  of  baptism,  (Baptismus)  cui 
aec  symbolum  trinitatis  nee  interrogatio  legitima  et  ecclesiastica  defuit  Again,  ep.  76, 
Cyprian,  ad  Magnum :  "  eodem  symbolo  baptizare,"  to  baptize  with  the  same  formula. 
Perhaps  this  word  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  formula  of 
baptism,  and  became  subsequently  transferred  to  the  confession  of  faith. 

^  Stromat.  1.  t.  f.  582.  The  X«vr^0r  compared  with  the  xm^et^vUis  of  the  pagan  mys- 
teries. In  the  designation  '*  ^uTtrftit^^*  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament,  we  can 
find,  however,  no  reference  to  the  mysteries  ;  for  this  is  assuredly  a  designation  bor* 
rowed  from  the  New  Testament. 

*  Augustin,  Sermo  212  :  Symbolum  inter  se  faciunt  mercatores,  quo  eorum  societal 
pacto  fidei  teneatur,  et  vestnt  societal  est  commercium  spiritualium. 
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nus/  which  aBcribed  the  authorship  of  a  confession  of  faith  to 
the  apostles,  gave  currency  aflerwards  to  the  notion,  that  this 
confession  had  been  formed  by  contributions  from  each  of  the 
apostles;  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  word  <ru^CoXov,  crv/^CoX^,  a 
contribution,  was  applied  in  the  present  case  to  denote  a  con- 
fession which  had  grown  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  several 
apostles. 

This  confession  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  as 
a  document  which  contained  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Many 
who  had  been  led  to  embrace  the  faith  after  much  inquiry,  after 
consulting  difierent  religious  writings,  and  reading  the  Scriptures 
for  themselyes,  of  course  did  not  need  it  to  keep  them  in  the. 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  It  could  only  serve  in  their  case  as 
a  means  of  convincing  them,  that  the  Church  with  which  they 
wished  to  become  connected,  agreed  in  doctrine  with  the  holy 
Scriptures,  from  which  they  had  already  derived  their  faith.  Thus 
Clement  of  Alexandria  invites  the  heathen  to  convince  themselves 
what  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  by  searching  the  Scriptures, 
where  it  was  to  be  found,  if  they  would  but  apply  their  mental 
powers  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  plausible,  the  doctrine 
really  derived  from  the  Scriptures  from  that  which  merely  attached 
itself  to  them  in  appearance.' 

Others,  however,  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  the  instruction  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith  and 
imparted  in  connection  with  it,  without  finding  themselves  in  a 
situation,  till  some  time  afterwards,  of  comparing  with  the  Scrip- 
tures what  they  had  thus  received  from  human  tradition.  It  was 
of  these,  the  Gnostic  Heracleon  remarked  :'  '*  They  are  led  first  to 
believe  on  the  Saviour  by  the  testimony  of  men ;  but  when  they 
come  to  his  own  words,  they  believe  no  longer  on  the  ground  of 
human  testimony  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  itself;"  and, 
in  reference  to  the  same  class,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  :^  "  The 
first  saving  change  from  heathenism  is  faiths  that  is,  a  compen- 
dious knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.     On  this 


I 


'  In  hit  expoeitio  in  STmbolum  apostolonun. 

'  Stromat  1.  yii.  L  754  et  55 :  Ai  avrSit  rSf  y^u^Zt  lufimvimtuf  aw»^tt»rt*mt* — 
AiMM^iimf  rt  T^  »«r«XiirrixJf  i^ttt^if  (comprehending  intuition),  ««<  rf  Mtf^wrmrf 
X»ytrft^  (right  thinking),  r«  aXntit  i<r«  «*««  ^«iv«^iv«v. 

s  Orig.  Tom.  xiiL  in  Joann.  §  52.  «  Stromat.  L  vii.  t  732,  Lit.  D. 
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foundation  is  built  the  Gnosis^  which  is  a  solid  demonstration, 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  of  that  which  has  been 
received  by  faith."  Others,  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and 
unable  to  read  any  writing,  could  only  learn  from  the  mouth  of 
others,  and  never  come  themselves  to  the  fountain  of  God's 
word ;  but  still  the  divine  doctrine,  which  they  imbibed  from  the 
lips  of  others,  proved  itself  independently  a  divine  power  in  their 
hearts.  Where  the  word  but  once  found  admission,  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  consciousness  was  capable  of  being  thereby 
awakened.  "  Many  of  us,*'  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  have 
received  the  divine  doctrine,  without  the  use  of  writings,  in  the 
power  of  God  through  faith."  * 

The  few  words  of  this  confession  of  faith  needed  not,  of  course, 
to  be  communicated  in  writing.  They  were  to  pass  into  the  heart 
of  the  catechuman;  to  pass  from  the  living  word  into  his  life; 
to  be  expressed  by  him  as  the  deep  conviction  of  his  heart.  Was 
it  wished  to  attach  to  this  custom,  which  arose  so  naturally,  of 
orally  communicating  the  confession  of  faith,  some  higher  mean- 
ing ?  The  interpretation  most  readily  presenting  itself  was,  that 
the  Christian  doctrine  should  not  come  to  men  from  without, 
through  the  medium  of  letters,  but  should  be  written  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  propagate  itself  there  as  a  living 
principle ;  (Jer.  xxxi.  33.)  ^  In  later  times,  a  disposition  to  dip 
into  mysteries  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  simple  Gospel, 
^  "  which  disposition  had  first  found  entrance  into  the  Alexandrian 
(  Church  from  her  leaning  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pagan 

mysteries,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  mysticism, 
gave  to  this  custom  the  meaning,  that  the  most  sacred  things 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  writing,  lest  they  should  be  produced 
among  the  uninitiated,  and  thereby  become  profaned  ;^ — while 
yet  the  Scriptures,  the  holiest  tradition  of  the  divine,  might  come 


'  Stromat.  I.  i.  X.  319 :  O/  it  xa$  einv  yfrnfifidrttf  ivvdfAU  rot  ^et^t  ^icu  iia  ^Irrteit 

^  So  Augostin,  Bermo  212 :  Ilujns  rci  significandaQ  causa  audlendo  synibolum 
discitnr,  nee  in  tabulis  vcl  in  aliqua  materia,  Bcd  in  corde  scribitar. 

^  The  like  plaj  and  parade  aboat  mysteries,  to  which  more  importance  came  to  be 
attached  than  they  originaUy  possessed,  afterwards  led  to  the  invention  of  the  obscure, 
vague,  and  unhistorical  idea  of  a  disciplina  arcani,  of  which,  from  its  verj  vagucncsa 
and  want  of  foundation,  men  could  make  whatever  they  pleased. 
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iuto  the  hands  of  every  heathen ;  while  the  apologists  felt  no 
scruples  in  presenting  before  the  heathen  the  inmost  mysteries  of 
Christian  doctrine ! 

This  confession  of  faith  was  made  by  the  catechumens  at  bap- 
tism, in  answers  to  distinct  questions.^ 

With  the  oral  confession  of  faith  was  also  connected  the  arowal  i 
of  a  moral  engagement.    The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  the  , 
following  light :  the  candidate  for  baptism  separated  himself  from  i 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  , 
dcToted  to  his  lusts,  he  had  hitherto  served,  and  came  over  to  . 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.     He  was  now,  therefore, 
solemnly  to  renounce  all  fellowship  with  that  kingdom  of  which 
he  had  before  been  a  subject.    Giving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he 
solemnly  declared,'  that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps, 
— meaning  particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows  and  things  of 
the  like  nature — and  his  angels — an  expression  probably  based 
on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who  had 
seduced  mankind.'    In  accordance  with  the  favourite  comparison 
already  alluded  to,  this  pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's   \ 
military  oath,  the  sa«rameiitum  militia  Christiana,,  whereby  ho 
bound  himself  to  live  and  fight  as  a  miles  Dei  et  Christi. 

This  form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second 
century,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorcism^  which  could 
not  have  sprung  so  early  out  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  tiiinking 
in  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from 
the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  respect, 
of  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  a  communication 
by  the  new  birth  of  a  divine  life,  which  should  be  victorious  over 

^  According  to  the  most  natural  interpretation,  1  Pet  iii.  21,  has  reference  already 
to  the  qnestion  proposed  at  baptism.  '£«^^«^ri^^uc,  metonymice  for  the  pledge  in  answer 
to  the  questions.  Tertullian,  de  corona  milit.  c  3 :  Amplios  aliqoid  respondenUs^  quam 
Dominns  in  evangelio  determinarit.  Again,  Tertullian,  de  resurrect,  c  48,  respecting 
baptism :  Anima  retponsione  sancitur.  The  council  of  eighty-seven  bishops  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  respecting  these  questions :  **  Sacramentiim  uiterrogare"  (saoramentum  is 
here  equivalent  to  doctrina  sacra.)  In  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  cited  in 
Eusebins,  1.  viL  c.  9  :  *Ein($0Tnrtif  mmi  vw»^Uus,  Cyprian,  ep.  76,  ad  Magnum,  cites 
one  of  these  questions  :  Credis  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  sBtemam  per  sanctam 
ecclesiam  ? 

'  According  to  Tertullian,  de  corona  milit.  c.  3, — ^twice, — first,  before  he  went  to  bap. 
tism,  perhaps  on  his  first  admission  to  the  church  assemblies,  next  at  baptism  itself. 
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the  principle  of  evil,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  ori- 
ginal and  essential  Christian  ideas ;  but  the  whole  act  of  baptism 
was  to  be  in  truth  precisely  a  representation  of  this  idea ;  there 
was  no  need,  therefore,  that  any  separate  act  should  still  be  added 
to  denote  or  to  effectuate  that  which  the  whole  act  of  baptism  was 
intended  to  denote,  and  to  the  belieyer  truly  and  effectually  to 
represent.  The  case  was  different  with  the  form  of  renunciation. 
This,  like  the  confession  of  faith,  had  reference  to  what  the  can- 
didate was  bound,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  life  are  closely  conjoined, 
so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confession.  Hence  we  find 
in  the  second  century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form  of  exorcism 
against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the  inward 
with  the  outward,  the  inclination  to  the  magical,  the  fondness  for 
pomp  and  display,  caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demoniacally  pos- 
sessed, should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  all  heathen^.  Per- 
haps the  fact  also  had  some  connection  with  this  change,  that 
exorcism,  which  in  earlier  times  was  a  free  charhma^  had  beconle 
generally  transformed  into  a  lifeless  mechanical  act,  attached  to 
a  distinct  office  in  the  Church.  In  the  apostolic  constitutions,  we 
find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  first  unequivocal  trace  of 
exorcism  in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  eighty- 
five  or  eighty-seven  bishops,  which  convened  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  256.' 
I  In  respect  to  the  form  of  baptism^  it  was  in  conformity  with 

the  original  institution  and  the  original  import  of  the  symbol, 
performed  by  immersion,  as  a  sign  of  entire  baptism  into  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  being  entirely  penetrated  by  the  same.*  It  was 
only  with  the  sick,  where  the  exigency  required  it,  that  any  ex- 

*  The  North  African  bishop  Cbdliafl  of  BilU,  goes  on  the  sopposition,  bj  his  rote 
in  this  case,  that  exorcism  belonged  easentiallj  to  the  whole  act  of  baptism.  So  too  the  * 
▼otnm  of  the  &natical  Yinoentius  a  Thibari,  that  the  mananm  impositio  in  ezorcismo 
must  precede  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Bnt  from  the  76th  letter  of  Cyprian  ad  Magnum, 
the  presence  of  exorcism  in  baptism  generally  cannot  be  proyed  ;  he  is  speaking  there 
simply  of  exorcism  in  the  case  of  energamens,  and  it  is  rather  Cyprian*s  object  to  shew 
that  baptism  is  far  mightier  than  exorcism.  Spiritns  neqnam  nltra  remanere  non  pos- 
snnt  in  hominis  corpore,  in  quo  Ixi^tizaio  et  scmctificato  incipit  spiritos  sanctus  habi- 
tare. 

'  See  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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eeption  was  made ;  and  in  this  case  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling.  Many  snperstitious  persons/  clinging  to  the  outward 
form,  imagined  that  such  baptism  by  sprinkling  was  not  fully 
valid ;  and  hence  they  distinguished  those  who  had  been  so 
baptized  by  denominating  them  the  clinici.  The  bishop  Cyprian 
expressed  himself  strongly  against  this  delusion.^  ''  It  is  other- 
wise,"— ^he  says, — "  the  breast  of  the  belieyer  is  washed,  the  soul 
of  man  is  cleansed  by  the  merits  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of 
salyation,  where  necessity  compels  and  God  gives  permission,  the 
divine  thing,  though  outwardly  abridged,  bestows  all  that  it  im- 
plies on  the  faithful.^  Or  if  any  one  supposes  that  they  have 
obtained  nothing  because  they  have  been  merely  sprinkled  with 
the  water  of  salvation,  they  must  not  be  so  deceived  themselves  as 
to  think  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  baptized  over  again  in 
case  they  recover  from  their  sickness.  But  if  those  who  have  once 
been  consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  the  church  cannot  again  be 
baptized,  why  fill  them  with  perplexity  in  regard  to  their  faith  and 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  is  it  admitted  that  they  have  indeed 
become  sharers  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but  in  a  smaller  measure 
of  the  divine  largess  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  must  be 
considered  as  Christians  indeed,  but  yet  not  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  the  rest  ?  No ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  by  measure, 
but  poured  out  in  full  on  the  faithful.  For  if  the  day  breaks  alike 
on  all,  and  if  the  sun  pours  his  light  on  all  in  equal  measure, 
how  much  more  shall  Christ,  the  true  sun  and  the  true  day  in 
his  Church,  distribute  the  light  of  eternal  life  with  unstinted 
equality!" 

The  formula  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  cited  as  the  traditional  one  by  Justin  Martyr, 
is  perhaps  not  the  oldest ;  but  the  older  is  perhaps  the  shorter 
formula  which  refers  only  to  Christ,  to  which  there  is  allusion  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  Marcion  also  insists  on  in  his  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  original  Gospel,  and  which, 
amid  the  disputes  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  still  received 
special  recognition.     At  all  events,  this  shorter  formula  contains 

'  See  abore,  p.  324. 
'  £p.  76  ad  Magnum. 

'  The  passage  rendered  here  according  to  the  sense,  to  make  it  intelligible :  **  Totum 
credentibtts  conferont  divina  compendia.*' 
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within  it,  as  must  bo  allowed,  all  that  which  in  the  longer  one  is 
but  more  fully  analyzed  and  unfolded.* 
y  Baptism  was  administered  at  first  only  to  adults,  as  men  were 

accustomed  to  conceiye  baptism  and  faith  as  strictly  connected. 
We  have  all  reason  for  not  deriving  infant  baptism  from  apostolic 
institution,'  and  the  recognition  of  it  which  followed  somewhat 
later,  as  an  apostolical  tradition,  serves  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 
Irenseus  is  the  first  church  teacher  in  whom  we  find  any  allusion 
to  infant  baptism,  and  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  on  the 
subject,  he  leads  us  at  the  same  time  to  recognise  its  connection 
with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness ;  he  testifies  of 
the  profound  Christian  idea,  out  of  wliich  infant  baptism  arose, 
and  which  procured  for  it  at  length  universal  recognition. 
IrensBus  is  wishing  to  shew  that  Christ  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  that  human  nature,  which  was  to  be 
sanctified  by  him,  but  sanctified  it  in  accordance  with  its  natural 
course  of  development,  and  in  all  its  several  stages.  "  He  came 
to  redeem  all  by  himself;  all  who,  through  him,  are  regenerated 
to  God  ;  infants,  little  children,  boys,  young  men  and  old.  Hence 
he  passed  through  every  age,  and  for  the  infants  he  became  an 
'  infant,  sanctifying  the  infants; — ^among  the  little  children  he 
became  a  little  child,  sanctifying  those  who  belong  to  this  age,  and 
at  the  same  time  presenting  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  of 
;  welldoing  and  of  obedience ;  among  the  young  men  he  became  a 
:  young  man,  that  he  might  set  them  an  example  and  sanctify 
'  them  to  the  Lord."^  It  is  here  especially  important  to  observe, 
that  infants  (infantes)  are  expressly  distinguished  from  children 
(parvulis),  whom  Clirist  could  also  benefit  by  his  example ;  and 
that  they  are  represented  as  capable  of  receiving  from  Christ, 
who  had  appeared  in  their  age,  nothing  more  than  an  objective 
sanctification.  This  sanctification  becomes  theirs,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  regenerated  by  Christ  to  God.     Regeneration  and  bap- 

*  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  voL  L  p.  222. 

«  The  same,  p.  224,  ff. 

^  Irenains,  1.  ii.  c.  22,  g  4 :  Omnes  enim  per  semetipsum  yenit  salvare :  omnes, 
inqnam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntor  in  Deum,  infantes  et  parvulos  et  pueros  et  jurenes  et 
seniores.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit  setatem,  et  infantibus  inlans  factus,  sanctificans  in- 
fantes, in  parvulis  parvulus,  sanctiiicans  banc  ipsam  babentes  letatem,  simal  et  exem« 
plum  illis  pietatis  effectus,  etjustitiee  et  sabjcctioni$i,  in  juvenibiis  juvonis,  exomplum 
javenibus  fiens  et  sanctificans  Domino. 
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tism  arc  in  Irenseus  intimately  connected ;  and  it  is  difScuIt  to 
conceive  how  the  term  regeneration  can  be  employed,  in  reference 
to  this  age,  to  denote  anything  else  than  baptism.  Infant  bap- 
tism, then,  appears  here  as  the  medium  through  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  sanctification,  imparted  by  Christ  to  human  nature  from 
its  earliest  deyelopment,  became  appropriated  to  children.  It  is 
the  idea  of  infant  baptism  that  Christ,  through  the  diyine  life 
which  he  imparted  to  and  rerealed  in  human  nature,  sanctified 
that  nature  from  the  germ  of  its  earliest  deyelopment.  The 
child  born  in  a  Christian  family  was,  when  all  tilings  were  as 
they  should  be,  to  have  this  advantage  above  others,  that  he  did 
not  first  come  to  Christianity  out  of  heathenism,  or  the  sinful 
nature-life,  but  from  the  first  dawning  of  consciousness,  unfolded 
his  powers  under  the  imperceptible  preventing  influences  of  a 
sanctifying,  ennobling  religion  ;  that  with  the  earliest  germina- 
tion of  the  natural  self-conscious  life,  another  divine  principle  of 
life,  transforming  the  nature,  should  be  brought  nigh  to  him  ere 
yet  the  ungodly  principle  could  come  into  full  activity ;  and  the 
latter  should  at  once  find  here  its  powerful  counterpoise.  In  such 
a  life  the  new  birth  was  not  to  constitute  a  new  crisis,  beginning 
at  some  definable  moment,  but  it  was  to  begin  imperceptibly,  and 
BO  proceed  through  the  whole  life.  Hence  baptism,  the  visible 
sign  of  regeneration,  was  to  be  given  to  the  child  at  the  very  out- 
set ;  the  child  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Redeemer  from  the 
beginning  of  its  life.  From  this  idea,  founded  on  what  is  inmost 
in  Christianity,  becoming  predominant  in  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tians, resulted  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 

But  immediately  after  IrenaBus,'  in  the  last  years  of  the  second 
century,  Teilulliau  appears  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  infant  baj)- 
tism ;  a  proof  that  the  practice  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  re-      , 
garded  as  an  apostolical   institution ;    for  otherwise  he  would     / 
hardly  have  ventured  to  express  himself  so  strongly  against  it.     ^ 
We  perceive  from  his  argument  against  infant  baptism,  that  its 

^  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  from  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Psdagog.  lib.  iii.  f.  247 :  **  rSf  il  ?2ar«f 
U9aa'^ti,fiit»t9  iratiimt"  which,  beyond  question,  refers  to  baptism;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  valid  proof;  for  as  the  idea  of  the  Bt7»f  iraiiaymyif  was  floating  before 
Clement's  mind,  he  could  denominate  all  Christians  vai^Itt,  Beyond  doubt,  the  writer 
is  speaking  in  this  passage  directly  of  conversion  and  regeneration,  in  reference  to  all 
men. 


/^ 
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advocates  already  appealed  to  Matth.  xix.  14,  a  passage  which  it 
would  be  natural  for  every  one  to  apply  in  this  manner.     "  Our 
Lord  rebuked  not  the  little  children,  but  commanded  them  to  be 
brought  to  him  that  he  might  bless  them.''     Tertullian  advises, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  the  transaction, 
and  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients,  baptism  as  a  general  thing  should  rather  be  de- 
layed than  prematurely  applied,  and  he  takes  this  occasion  to 
declare  himself  particularly  opposed  to  haste  in  the  baptism  of 
children.^     In  answer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  those  words  of 
Christ,  he  replies :  — "  Let  them  come  while  they  are  growing  up ; 
let  them  come  while  they  are  learning,  while  they  are  being 
taught  to  what  it  is  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians 
when  they  are  susceptible  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.     What 
haste,  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  age  of  innocence ! 
We  shew  more  prudence  in  the  management  of  our  worldly  con- 
cerns, than  we  do  in  intrusting  the  divine  treasure  to  those  who 
cannot  be  intrusted  with  earthly  property.     Let  them  first  learn 
to  feel  their  need  of  salvation ;  so  it  may  appear  that  we  have  given 
to  those  that  wanted."     Tertullian  evidently  means,  that  children 
should  be  led  to  Christ  by  instructing  them  in  Christianity ;  but 
that  they  should  not  receive  baptism,  until,  after  having  been 
sufSciently  instructed,  they  are  led  from  personal  conviction  and 
by  their  own  free  choice,  to  seek  for  it  with  sincere  longing  of 
the  heart.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  is  only  speaking  of 
the  course  to  be  followed  according  to  the  general  rule ;  whenever 
there  was  momentary  danger  of  death,  baptism  might  be  admi- 
nistered, even  according  to  his  views.     But  if  he  had  considered 
this  to  be  so  necessary,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  it  ex- 
pressly.    It  seems,  in  fact,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  effi,cacy  M/Aa^rer  residing 
in  baptism,  without  the  conscious  participation  and  individual  faith 
of  the  person  baptized ;  nor  could  he  see  any  danger  accruing  to 
the  age  of  innocence  from  delaying  it ;  although  this  view  of  the 
matter  was  not  logically  consistent  with  hia  own  system. 

But  when  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
and  guilt,  cleaving  to  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  first 

^  De  baptismOf  c.  18 :  Canctatio  baptismi  utilior  est,  pntcipne  taraen  circa  parvulos. 
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transgression,  was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  and  systematic  form, 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  want  of  duly  distinguishing  between 
what  is  outward  aud  what  is  inward  in  baptism  (the  baptism  by 
water  and  the  baptism  by  the  Spirit),  the  error  became  more 
firmly  established  that  without  external  baptism  no  one  could  be 
deliyered  from  that  inherent  guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  erer- 
lasting  punishment  that  threatened  him,  or  raised  to  eternal 
life;    and  when   the  notion   of  a  magical  influende,   a   charm 
connected  with  the  sacraments  continually  gained  ground,  the 
.  theory  was  finally  eTolred  of  the  unconditional  necessity  of  in- 
fant baptism.     About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  this  theory 
was  already  generally  admitted  in  the  North  African  Church. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  whether  the  child  ought 
to  be  baptised  immediately  after  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days 
after,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rite  of  circumcision.     The  latter  was 
the  opinion  of  the  bishop  Fidus,  who  proposed  the  question  to  a 
council  couTcned  at  Carthage.     Cyprian  answered  it,  in  the  year 
252,  in  the  name  of  sixty-six  bishops.^     His  answer  evinces  how 
full  he  was  of  that  great  Christian  idea  which  has  just  been  un- 
folded, and  out  of  which  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  proceeded. 
But  embarrassed  by  his  habit  of  confounding  the  inward  with  the 
outward,  by  his  materialism,  he  mingled  with  it  much  that  is 
erroneous.     He  declares  himself  against  the  arbitrary  limitation 
of  Fidus.     *'  None  of  us  could  agree  to  your  opinion.     On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of 
God  must  be  refused  to  no  human  being,  so  soon  as  he  is  bom ; 
for  since  our  Lord  says  in  his  GK>8pel,  *  The  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  souls,  but  to  save  them,'  Luke  ix.  50  ;   so 
everything  tiiat  lies  in  our  power  must  be  done  that  no  soul  may 
be  lost.     As  Grod  has  no  respect  of  persons,  so  too  he  has  no  respect 
of  age,  ofiering  himself  as  a  Father  with  equal  freeness  to  all,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  heavenly  grace.     As  to  what  you 
say,  that  the  child  in  the  first  days  of  its  birth  is  not  clean  to 
the  touch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink  from  kissing  such  an 
object,  even  this,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  present  no  obstacle  to 
the  bestowment  of  the  heavenly  grace ;  for  it  is  written,  '  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; '  and  none  of  us  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  which  God  has  condescended  to  create.     Although  the  child 

'  Ep.  69. 
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be  but  just  bom,  yet  it  is  no  such  object  that  any  one  ought  to 
demur  at  kissing  it  to  impart  the  diyine  grace  and  the  salutation 
of  peace  (i.  e.  the  brotherly  kiss,  which  was  given  to  persons 
newly  baptised,  as  the  sign  of  the  fellowship  of  peace  in  the  Lord), 
since  each  of  us  must  be  led,  by  his  own  religious  sensibility,  to 
think  upon  the  creative  hands  of  God,  fresh  from  the  completion 
of  their  work,  which  we  kiss  in  the  newly-formed  man  when  we 
take  in  our  dims  what  God  has  made.  As  to  the  rest,  if  any- 
thing could  prove  a  hindrance  to  men  in  the  attainment  of  grace, 
much  rather  might  those  be  hindered  whose  maturer  years  have 
involved  them  in  heavy  sins.  But  if  even  the  chief  of  sinners, 
who  have  been  exceedingly  guilty  before  God,  receive  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  on  coming  to  the  faith,  and  no  one  is  precluded  from 
baptism  and  from  grace,  how  much  less  should  the  child  be  kept 
back,  which,  as  it  is  but  just  born,  cannot  have  sinned,  but  has 
only  brought  with  it,  by  its  descent  from  Adam,  the  infection  of 
the  old  death ;  and  which  may  the  more  easily  obtain  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  because  the  sins  which  are  forgiven  it  are  not  its 
own,  but  those  of  another." 

In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  also,  which,  in  respect  to  its  whole 
theological  and  dogmatic  direction  of  mind  was  so  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  we  find  prevailing, 
even  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of^  infant  baptism.  Origen,  in  whose  system  infant  baptism 
could  readily  find  its  place,^  though  not  in  the  same  connection 
as  in  the  system  of  the  North  African  Church,  declares  it  to  be 
an  apostolical  tradition,*  an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  of  much  weight  in  this  age,  when  the  inclina- 
tion was  so  strong  to  trace  every  institution  which  was  considered 
of  special  importance  to  the  apostles ;  and  when  so  many  walls 
of  separation,  hindering  the  freedom  of  prospect,  had  already 
been  set  up  between  this  and  the  apostolic  age.  Also  in  the 
Persian  Church,  infant  baptism  was,  in  the  course  of  the  thir^ 
century,  so  generally  recognised,   that   the  sect  founder   Maui 

^  Namely,  in  its  relation  to  his  theory,  that  haman  sonls  are  fallen  heavenly  essences, 
and  are  to  be  cleansed  from  a  guilt  which  they  brought  with  them ;  see  below. 

'  This,  expressly  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
according  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinos.  In  Origen^s  time,  too,  difficnlties  were 
still  frequently  urged  against  infant  baptism,  similar  to  those  thrown  out  by  TertuUian. 
Corop.  his  Homil.  xiv.  in  Lucam  (according  to  the  translation  of  Jerome.) 
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thought  he  could  draw  an  argument  from  it  in  favour  of  a  doc-  J 

trine  which  seemed  to  him  necessarily  presupposed  hy  this  appli-  ^ 

cation  of  the  rite.  i 

i 

But  if  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism  was  acknowledged  in 
theory,  it  was  still  far  from  being  uniformly  recognised  in  prac- 
tice. Nor  was  it  always  from  the  purest  motiyes  that  men  were 
induced  to  put  oflf  their  baptism.     Precisely  the  same  false  notion   ^  i 

of  baptism,  as  an  opus  operatum,  which  had  moved  some  to 
consider  the  baptism  of  infants  so  unconditionally  necessary,  led 
many  others,  who  mistook  indeed,  in  a  far  grosser  and  more  dan- 
gerous manner,  the  nature  of  this  rite,  to  delay  their  baptism, 
that  they  might,  in  the  meantime,  the  more  freely  abandon 
themselves  to  their  lusts,  and  yet,  cleansed  in  the  hour  of  death 
by  the  magical  annihilation  of  their  sins,  be  able  to  pass  without 
hindrance  into  eternal  life.  We  have  already  noticed  the  pious 
indignation  and  force  with  which  Tertullian,  who  was  otherwise 
opposed  to  haste  in  baptism,  combatted  this  error. 

Infant  baptism,  also,  furnished  probably  the /r«<  oci^ion  for 
the  appointment  of  sponsors  or  god-fathers ;  for  as  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the'  persons  baptized  could  not  themselves  declare 
their  confession  of  faith  and  the  required  renunciation,  it  became 
necessary  for  others  to  do  it  in  their  name ;  and  these  at  the 
same  time  engaged  to  take  care  that  the  children  should  be  rightly 
instructed  in  Christianity,  and  trained  up  in  a  life  corresponding 
to  the  vows  given  at  baptism ;  hence  they  were  called  sponsors 
(sponsores.)  Tertullian  adds  it  to  his  other  arguments  against 
infant  baptism,  that  these  sponsors  were  obliged  to  assume  an 
obligation  which  they  might  be  prevented  from  fulfilling,  either 
by  their  own  death,  or  by  the  untoward  conduct  of  the  child.* 

With  the  act  of  baptism,  several  symbolical  customs  were 
united,  which  flowed  from  the  idea  of  this  transaction,  and  in 
which  this  idea  was  to  be  represented  to  the  senses.  Thus  it 
came  about  that,  as  the  participation  of  the  universal  priesthood 
of  all  the  faithful  was  considered  as  necessarily  united  with  the 
introduction  to  the  fellowship  of  Christians,  so  the  symbol  of 
priestly  consecration  was  made  to  follow  the  act  of  baptism.   As, 

'  De  baptismo,  c  18 :  Quid  enim  necesse  est,  sponsores  etiam  pcricolo  ingerl  ?  quia 
et  iptii  per  morialiUtem  destituere  promis«ones  suas  possudt  et  proveotu  malao  indulU 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  anointing  was  the  sign  of  consecration  to 
the  priestly  ofBce ;  so  ojL^which  had  been  blessed  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  was  applied  to  the  newly  baptized,  as  a  sign  of  con- 
secration to  this  spiritual  priesthood.  We  first  meet  with  this 
custom  in  Tertullian,  and  in  Cyprian  it  appears  already  to  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism.^  The  imposition  of 
hands  accompanied  by  prayer,  with  which  the  act  of  baptism  was 
concluded,  is  beyond  doubt  a  still  older  custom.  The  sign  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  (iir/tfitf/g  rS/v  x'/fc^v,  ^n^ohda,  ^l"'^^)  was  the 
common  token  of  religious  consecration,  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
and  employed  on  yarious  occasions,  either  to  denote  conse- 
cration to  the  Christian  calling  in  general,  or  to  the  particular 
branches  of  it.  The  apostles,  or  presiding  oflScers  of  the  church, 
laying  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  indiridual,  called 
upon  the  Lord  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  holy  transaction 
now  completed,  to  cause  to  be  f\ilfilled  in  him  whateyer  was  implied 
in  it,  to  consecrate  him  with  his  Spirit  for  the  Christian  calling, 
and  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  him.  This  closing  rite  was  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptism.  All,  indeed, 
had  reference  here  to  the  same  principal  thing,  without  which  no 
one  could  be  a  Christian, — the  birth  to  a  new  life  from  Grod,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  symbolically  represented  by  the 
baptism  of  water.  Tertullian  still  considers  this  transaction  and 
baptism  as  one  whole,  belonging  together ;  although  he  distin- 
guishes in  it  the  two  separate  moments,  the  negative  and  the 
positiye,  the  forgiyeness  of  sin  and  cleansing  from  sin  which  was 
mediated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  importation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  following  there- 
upon, upon  the  individual  now  restored  to  the  original  state  of 
innocence,  to  which  importation  the  imposition  of  hands  refers.' 

^  L.  c.  c.  7 :  Egressi  de  lavacro  pei*aiig^iiniir  benediota  nnctione  de  pristiDa  discipUoa, 
qua  ungai  oleo  de  coma  in  sacerdotiam  solebant.  Ady.  Maroion.  L  i.  o.  14:  de  res.  cam. 
c.  8*  Yet  in  the  book  de  corona  mUit  c.  3,  where  he  describes  the  usages  in  baptism, 
which  were  derived  not  from  Scripture  but  from  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  this  unction.  Cjprianf  ep.  70,  in  tlie  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly :  Ungi 
quoque  neoesse  est  eum,  qui  baptizatus  sit,  at  acoepto  chrismate  esse  anctus  Dei  et 
habere  in  se  gratiam  Christi  possit  (the  next  following  words  respecting  the  sacrament 
of  the  supper  are  manifestly  a  gloss,  disturbing  the  sense,  and  occasioned  bj  the  snbse- 
quent  mention  of  the  supper),  unde  baptizati  unguantur  oleo  m  altari  ganctificato, 

'  De  baptismo,  c.  8  :  Dehinc  manus  imponitur  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invi« 
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But  now,  since  the  idea  bad  sprung  up  of  a  spiritual  character  f 
belonging  exclusiyely  to  the  bishops,  or  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and  communicated  to  them  by  ordination  ;  on  which  character  the 
propagation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  was  dependent;  it  was 
considered  as  thgir  prcrogativeto  seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  the  whole  act  of  baptism  (hence  this  rite  was 
called  signaculum,  <ry£ay/g.)  It  was  supposed  that  a  good  and  valid 
reason  for  this  rite  could  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  Samari- 
tans, baptized  by  a  deacon,  were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  which  was  added 
afterwards  (Acts  xix.'),  as  this  passage  was  then  understood.  So 
now  the  presbyters,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  even  the  deacons,  were 
empowered  to  baptize,  but  the  bishops  only  were  authorized  to  con- 
summate that  second  holy  act.  This  notion  had  been  formed  so 
early  as  the  middle^  of  the  third  century.  The  bishops  were  under 
the  necessity,  therefore,  of  occasionally  going  through  their  dioceses, 
in  order  to  administer  to  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  their  sub- 
ordinates, the  country  presbyters,  the  rite  which  was  afterwards 
denominated  confirmation.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  bishop 
himself  administered  the  baptism,  both  were  still  united  together  as 
one  whole,  and  thus  constituted  the  complete  act  of  baptism.* 

After  all  this  had  been  performed,  in  many  of  the  churches,  in 
those  for  instance  of  North  Africa  and  of  Alexandria,  there  was 
given  to  the  person  newly  baptized  a  mixture  of  niilk^and  honey, 

tans  Bpiritnm  sanctum.  He  names  together,  de  res.  cam.  c.  8,  in  connection  with  bap- 
tism, all  the  three  things  which  afterwardsi  separated  from  it  and  combined  together  in 
one  whole,  constituted  in  the  Ronum  Church  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  ;  the  unc- 
tum^  convejing  with  it  the  consecration  of  the  soul ;  the  signing  with  the  cross^  convening 
with  it  protection  from  evil;  the  imposition  ofhands^  tlie  illnroinatio  spiritus. 

^  See  on  this  subject,  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  82,  ff. 

'  Cyprian  speaks  of  a  saoramentum  duplex,  water  baptism,  and  spiritual  baptism, 
represented  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (sacramento  utroque  nasci) ,  yet  both  united  in 
the  church  act  of  baptism,  ep.  72,  ad  Jubajanum,  and  ep.  72,  ad  Stephan.  We  must 
not  lv>se  sight  here  of  the  unsettled  meaning  affixed  to  the  word  sacramentum,  according 
to  which  it  signified  any  sacred  thing,  sacred  doctrine,  sacred  sign.  After  citing  the 
example  of  Philip  and  the  apostles,  he  says :  Quod  nunc  quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ut, 
qui  in  ecdesia  baptizantur,  pnepositis  ecclesis  offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac 
manus  impositionem  spiritum  sanctum  conseqnantur  et  signaculo  dominioo  consummen- 
tur.  -  The  same  notion  occurs  in  the  contemporary  work,  as  is  most  probable,  de  rebap- 
tismate ;  this  act  is  here  denominated  baptisma  spiritale.  Cornelius,  in  Euseb,  1.  yi.  e. 
43,  asks  respecting  one  who  may  not  hare  reoeived  this  confirmation  of  the  bishop  : 
**  How  could  he  without  this  become  partaker  of  the  Holy  ^irit  ?'* 
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as  a  symbol  of  filiation  into  tlio  new  life,  and  as  a  spiritual  appli- 
cation of  the  promise  concerning  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  that  heavenly  country,  with  all  its  blessed  privileges,  to 
which  the  baptized  belonged.^  He  was  then  received  into  the  church 
by  the  first  kisj  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  salutation  of  peace, 
of  that  peace  with  God  which  he  now  participated  in  common  with 
all  Christians ;'  and  from  henceforth  he  had  the  right  of  saluting 
all  Christians  with  this  fraternal  sign.  But  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria already  had  to  complain  that  this  brotherly  kiss,  originally 
a  natural  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  was  become  an  opus 
operatum,  a  thing  of  conscious  display,  by  which  the  suspicion  of 
the  heathens  was  excited.'  His  objection  to  it  is,  that  love  evinces 
itself  not  in  the  brotherly  kiss,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart/ 
Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  must  touch  on  a  con- 
troverted question,  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century, 
created  no  small  agitation.  It  was  the  question,  what  constitutes 
the  validity  of  baptism  ?  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
heretic  who,  after  having  received  baptism  in  his  own  sect,  came 
over  to  the  orthodox  Church  ?  Before  any  special  inquiries  on 
this  point  had  as  yet  been  instituted,  the  churches  in  difierent 
countries  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pui'suing  different  courses,  just 
as  they  happened,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  proceed  uninten- 
tionally from  different  starting  points.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the 
.  ,  ,M*^'  '  adjacent  countries,  the  point  started  from  was  that  no  baptism 
/*  ,^  f ;  .«  '  ^^s  valid,  save  that  administered  in  the  orthodox  church,  where 

alone  all  religious  acts  had  their  true  significancy ;  that  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics  was  null  and  void,  and  that  the  true  baptism 
ought  therefore  to  be  administered  to  such  as  came  over  from  the 
sects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  heathens.     This  may  be  easily 

^  See  the  passage  above  qnoted  from  Tertullian's  de  corona  milit.  and  adv.  Marcion. 
1.  i.  c.  14 :  Deus  mellis  et  laotis  societate  suos  infantat  (he  causes  them  to  be  known 
as  his  new-born  children.)     Clemens,  Ptedagog.  1.  i.  f.  103  :  Ev^uf  a^ayu^n^UTis  nrf 

ydka  ifAC^tTv  ufttyiy^rnvrrttt. 

^  Oscalum  pacis,  ii^ny*i.    Bee  above. 

B  In  the  passage  already  cited  from  the  Paedagog.  1.  iii.  £.  256  :  O?  ll  tfv^tv,  axx*  n 
^iXnfAMrt  Kttrek^»(pevfft  rag  ix»X*}r/«f,  to  (psXtuf  tviof  ovk  t^oyrts  ethri,      K«i  yk^  ^n  t*vt* 

*  'Ayeiirti  2>  oijc  iy  {ptkr,fMiTtf  aXX'  ii>  ivvaiat  H^inrai. 
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explained  from  the  asperity  of  the  polemical  relations  which  exist- 
ed in  these  particular  districts  between  the  Church  and  the  sects, 
and  from  the  character  of  these  sects ;  for  instance,  the  Gnostic, 
who  departed  widely  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  points  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  from  the  commonly  received  opinions. 
In  the  Broman  Church,  on  the  contrary,  where,  too,  in  other  re-  ^  7?*-*-- 
spects  a  bitter  hostility  prevailed  against  the  heretics,  the  matter 
was  conducted  in  a  milder  spirit,  more  importance  being  hero  iy^-  *4 
attached  to  the  objective  side  of  baptism.  The  principle  was 
pursued  in  practice,  that  baptism,  in  virtue  of  the  objective  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  invo- 
cation of  which  it  was  administered,  always  has  validity,  by 
whomsoever  and  under  whatsoever  religious  views  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered. The  heretics,  therefore,  who  came  over  to  the  Cturch, 
were  recognised  as  baptized  Christians ;  and  only  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, in  the  sense  above  explained,  was  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  bishop,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  render  efficacious  the 
baptism  they  had  received  ;  a  practice  whfch  was  one  of  the  occa- 
sions of  separating  confirmation  from  baptism.  As  the  different 
communities  willingly  directed  themselves  according  to  the  model 
of  their  apostolical  mother  churches  (the  sedes  apostolicse),  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  Western  churches  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  set  them  at  Rome. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  custom,  which 
thus  far  had  been  tacitly  observed,  became  an  object  of  especial 
inquiry  in  Asia  Minor ;  whether  it  was  that  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple in  that  r^on,  being  followed  also  by  the  Montanistic 
churches,*  was  therefore  called  in  question  by  those  who  were 
glad  of  any  opportunity  to  oppose  the  Montanists ;  or  whether  it 
was  for  some  other  reason,  the  majority  declared  in  favour  of 
adhering  to  the  old  principle.  Somewhat  later,  when  the  matter 
again  came  up,  this  principle  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  two 
ecclesiastical  councils  at  Iconium  and  Synnada  in  Fhrygia.  This 
led  to  the  discussion  of  the  same  question  in  other  countries. 
Tertullian,  most  probably  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  special  treatise 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  in  this  par- 
ticular from  the  custom  of  the  Bromau  Church.     To  defend  the 

^  See  TertullUn,  de  pudicitim,  c.  19. 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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necessity  of  recognising  heretical  baptism,  the  opposite  party  bad 
doubtless  already  appealed  to  Ephes.  iy.  5,  6,  "  One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  ;*'  and  had  drawn 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  wherever  men  were  found  to  call  on 
that  one  God  and  that  one  Lord,  it  was  necessary  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  their  baptism.  But  Tertullian  replies  : '  "  This 
can  relate  only  to  us,  who  know  and  call  upon  tjie  true  God  and 
Christ.  The  heretics  bare  not  this  God  and  this  Christ.  These 
words,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  them ;  and  as  they  do  not 
rightly  administer  tiie  ordinance,  their  baptism  is  the  same  as 
none." 

In  the  North  African  Church  men  willingly  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  example  of  the  mother  Church  at  Rome,  but  were 
at  the  same  time  far  from  submitting  their  own  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  that  church.*  At  a  council  held  in  Carthage,  over 
which  the  Bishop  Agrippinus  presided,  seventy  bishops  of  North 
Africa  declared  themselves  for  the  opposite  <^inion.  Yet  neither 
party  was  disposed  as  yet  to  obtrude  its  own  views  and  practice 
on  the  other.  The  churches  which  differed  on  this  pofnt,  in  no 
case  dissolved  the  bond  of  fraternal  harmony  on  account  of  a  dis- 
agreement which  so  little  concerned  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 
But  here  again  it  was  a  Boman  bishop,  Stephanus,  who,  insti- 
gated by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance,  domination,  and 
zeal  without  knowledge,  attached  to  this  point  of  dispute  a  para- 
mount importance.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  the  year  253,  he 
issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,'  stigmatizing  them 
as  anabaptists  (avaQa^mtfrai),*'  a  name,  however,  which  they 
could  justly  affirm  they  did  not  deserve  by  their  principles ;  for 
it  was  not  their  wish  to  administer  a  second  baptism  to  those 
who  had  been  already  baptized,  but  they  contended  that  the 
previous  baptism,  given  by  heretics,  could  not  be  recognised  as  a 
true  one. 

From  Asia,  the  discussions  in  regard  to  this  matter  extended 
themselves  to  North  Africa.     Here  there'  was  always  a  party 

^  De  baptismOf  c  15.  *  See  above. 

^  Dionjsius,  in  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  5 ;  FirmiliaDus  in  Cyprinn,  ep.  75. 
*  The  words  of  CTprian,  ep.  71  ad  Quintum :  Noa  autcm  dicimus  eo8,  qui  inde  vcni. 
•at,  non  rebaptizari  apud  bos,  sed  baptbcari. 
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which  8tood  firm  by  the  old  Boman  usages.     The  earlier  discus^ 
sions  were  now  forgotten,  and  hence  there  arose  new  questions 
and  inyestigations  relative  to  this  matter.    These  induced  Cyprian, 
the  bishop,  to  propose  the  point  for  discussion  at  two  synods  held 
in  Carthage  in  the  year  255,  the  one  composed  of  eighteen,  and 
the  other  of  seyenty-one  bishops ;  and  both  assemblies  declared  in 
favour  of  Cyprian's  views,  that  the  baptism  of  heretics  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  yalid.^  As  he  was  well  aware*  what  importance 
the  Church  of  Bome  and  its  followers  attached  to  traditional  cus- 
toms, and  that  they  held  up  this  long*observed  practice  in  the  light 
of  an  apostolical  tradition,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
cases  of  this  sort  could  not  well  occur  in  the  time  of  the  apostles; 
he  expressed  himself  after  the  following  manner  in. a  letter  to 
Quintus,'  an  African  bishop,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  deci- 
sions of  the  first  council :  "  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  not  to 
be  arbitrarily  directed  by  custom,  but  to  be  convinced  by  arguments. 
For  even  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  chose  the  first,  and  on  whom  he 
founded  his  Church,  did  not  arrogantly  pretend,  when  Paul  after- 
wards disputed  with  him  concerning  circumcision.  Gal.  ii.^  that  he 
held  the  primacy,  and  that  the  later  and  younger  apostle  should 
yield,  obedience  to  him  ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul  because  he  was 
once  a  persecutor  of  the  Church ;  but  he  took  counsel  of  the  truth, 
and  easily  acquiesced  in  the  correct  views  which  Paul  succeeded  to 
establish.     He  thus  gave  us  an  example  of  unanimity  and  of 
patience,  that  we  should  not  obstinately  cleave  to  our  own  way, 
but  rather,  when  any  useful  and  salutary  thing  is  occasionally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  our  brethren  and  colleagues,  make  it  ours,  if  it  be 
true  and  lawful.''     He  communicated  the  decisions  of  the  greater 
council  to  Stephanus  also,  the  Boman  bishop,  in  a  letter  written 
with  great  freedom  of  spirit,  though  in  a  tone  of  forbearance  '/  but 
Stephanus,  in  his  arrogant  reply,*  set  up  against  Cyprian  the 
tradition  of  the  Boman  Church.     He  is  said  to  have  carried  his 
blind,  unchristian  zeal  so  far  as  to  indulge  hiinself  in  undignified 
and  abusive  language  towards  his  African  colleague,  rufiise  the 
bishops  an  audience  who  came  to  him  as  delegates  of  the  North 

1  See  above.  ^  £p.  71. 

*  It  is  remarkable  bow  constantly  the  unbiassed,  unprejadiced  view  of  this  fact  bad 
been  preserved  in  the  North  African  Church. 

«  Ep.  72.  *  {See  above,  p.  295,  ff. 
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African  council,  and  even  forbid  his  church  to  receive  them  into 
their  houses !  Yet  far  from  Cyprian  was  the  thought  of  submit- 
ting his  reason  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  He 
convened  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  256,  a  still  larger  conncil, 
compitsed  of  eighty-seven  bishops,  and  this  assembly  also  acceded 
to  the  principles  before  expressed.  In  the  North  African  Church 
was  evinced,  under  this  zeal  for  the  exclusive  validity  of  Catholic 
baptism,  a  fanatical  hatred  of  heretics ;  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  exclusive  holiness  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  But  it  is 
noticeable  how  the  same  individual,  who  held  tradition  generally 
in  so  high  esteem,  opposed  to  it  on  this  occasion,  truth  and  right 
reason.  "  In  vain,"  he  says,  "  some  who  were  cast  in  the 
argument,  oppose  to  us  usage,  as  if  usage  were  greater  than  truth, 
or  as  if  in  spiritual  things  one  must  not  follow  that  better  way 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."* 

Cyprian  now  endeavoured  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
Asiatics,  who  entertained  the  same  views  of  this  matter  with 
himself;  and  to  this  end  laid  the  whole  case  before  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  Firmilianus,  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  The  latter  signified  his  entire  concurrence  in 
Cyprian*s  views;'  and  added  some  well-timed  remarks  on  the 
advantages  of  common  deliberation  on  spiritual  matters,  when  such 
deliberation  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  "  Since  divine 
doctrine  transcends  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  and  the  soul  of 
man  cannot  grasp  the  Whole  and  the  Perfect,  therefore  is  the 
number  of  prophets  so  great,  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Ood 
may  be  apportioned  among  many.  And  hence  he  who  has  first 
spoken  as  a  prophet,  is  commanded  to  keep  silence  when  anything 
is  revealed  to  another  ;"   1  Cor.  xiv.  30. 

The  Christian  moderation  of  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 

■ 

*  See  CTprian's  words,  ep.  71 :  Hsreiiconun  sordidam  et  profanam  tiDciionem  rero, 
nnico  et  legitimo  eoclesisB  catholics  baptismo  praponere.  Nihil  potest  esse  commune 
Antichristo  et  Christo.  lie  styles  the  baptism  of  heretics,  "  aqaa-per6da  et  x{ienid^.'* 
The  opinions  expressed  by  many  of  these  bishops  manifest  the  same  epirit, — a  premoni- 
tory sign  of  those  struggles  which  in  the  fourth  century  were  produced  in  these 
districts  by  a  £&natical  separatire  spirit. 

f  Proinde  frustra  quidam,  qui  ratione  vincuntur,  consuetudinem  nobis  opponant, 
quasi  consuetude  major  sit  veritate  aut  non  id  sit  in  spiritalibus  sequendum,  qnod  in 
melius  a  Sanoto  Spiritu  revelatum.     Ep.  73. 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  75,  in  a  Latin  translation  often  literal. 
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dria  has  boon  noticed  already  in  a  former  controversy.*  We  find 
him  manifesting  the  same  temper  in  this.  On  the  point  in  ques- 
tion he  agreed,  it  is  true,  with  the  churches  of  North  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  same  yiews  haying  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in 
the  Alexandrian  Church ; '  though  he  differed  from  them  in  one 
respect,  that  his  more  liberal  spirit  was  rather  inclined  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  rule,*  in  regard  to  many  sects,  who  in  doctrine 
harmonized  completely  with  the  Church.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain  brotherly  harmony  with  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  dispose  them  for  peace.  He  besought  the  Roman 
bishop  Stephanus  with  earnest  representations  not  to  disturb 
again  the  Eastern  Church  in  her  enjoyment  of  that  external  peace 
which  she  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  of  the 
internal  peace  which  accompanied  it  since  the  suppression  of  the 
schism  of  Novatian.  "  Know,  my  brother,''*  he  wrote,  "  that  all 
the  once  divided  churches  in  the  East  and  still  beyond  are  now 
united  together,  and  that  all  the  presiding  officers  of  these  churches 
agree,  rejoicing  exceedingly  in  the  peace  which,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, has  fallen  to  our  lot.  All  give  praise  to  God  in  har- 
mony and  brotherly  love."  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  Church,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  wise  forbearance,  that  Stephanus  did  not  venture  to  excom- 
municate him  with  the  rest.  He  continued  the  correspondence 
with  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Stephanus;  and  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  brotherly  love,  he  even  asked  his  advice  in  relation  to  one 
matter,  where  both  of  them  could  start  from  the  same  principles.* 
The  Emperor  Valerian  becoming  soon  after  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christian  Church,  this  outward  conflict  contributed  to  hush  the 

*  See  abore,  the  Novttian  schnm. 

*  That  the  Alexandrian  Church,  too,  rejected  baptism  administered  in  the  churches  of 
heretics,  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  declaration  of  Dionjsius  in  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  Sixtus  iL  Euseb.  L  rii.  a.  7,  where  he  sajs,  that  when  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  who  had  gone  orer  to  the  heretics  returned  back  again  to  the  former, 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  rebaptize  them,  for  they  had  before  received  the  Ao/y  baptism 
from  the  bishop. — This  therefore  was  the  onlif  case.  Conseqaeatly  baptism  adminia- 
tered  out  of  the  CalhoHc  Church  was  not  recognised  as  holj,  as  valid. 

'  Thus  he  made  an  exception  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  the  baptism  administered  ia 
the  Montanist  churches,  probably  because  he  entertained  milder  views  respecting  their 
relation  to  the  universal  church.     See  Basil.  Cossar,  ep.  188,  or  ep.  canon  1. 

*  Euseb.  L  v.  c.  5. 
^  L.  c  L  viL  a  9. 
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disputes  within  it ;  perhaps,  also,  the  successor  of  Stephanus  did 
not  partake  of  his  blind  zeal. 

It  remains  that  we  should  consider  somewhat  more  minutely  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  mode  of  their 
deyelopment  on  both  sides.  There  were  two  points  of  dispute. 
In  respect  to  the  first,  the  Roman  party  maintained  that  the  va- 
lidity of  baptism  depended  simply  on  its  being  administered  as 
instituted  by  Christ.  The  formula  of  baptism,  in  particular,  gave 
it  its  objective  validity ;  it  mattered  not  what  was  the  subjective 
character  of  the  officiating  priest,  who  served  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  transaction;  it  was  of  no  consequence  where  the 
baptism  was  administered.  That  which  is  objectively  divine  in 
the  transaction  could  evince  its  power,  the  grace  of  God  could 
thus  operate  through  the  objective  symbol,  if  it  but  found  in  the 
person  baptized  a  recipient  soul ;  that  person  could  receive  the 
grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be  baptized,  through  his  oum 
faith,  and  through  his  own  disposition  of  hearth  But  Cyprian 
brings  against  his  opponents  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  from  which 
they  could  not  easily  defend  themselves.  If  the  baptism  of  heretics 
possessed  an  objective  validity,  then  for  the  same  reason,  their 
confirmation  must  also  possess  an  objective  validity.  "  For,*' 
says  Cyprian,  "  if  a  person  born  out  of  the  Church  (namely,  to 
the  new  life)  may  become  a  temple  of  God,  why  may  not  also 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  poured  out  on  this  temple  ?  He  who  has  put 
off  sin  in  baptism,  and  become  sanctified,  spiritually  transformed 
into  a  new  man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  says,  ^  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized,  have  put  on 
Christ.'  It  follows,  then,  that  he  who  may  put  on  Christ  when 
baptized  by  heretics,  can  much  more  receive  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  Christ  has  sent ;  as  if  Christ  could  be  put  on  without  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  could  be  separated  from  Christ."* 

^  Earn,  qui  quomodooaDquQ  foris  (without  the  church)  baptizatur,  mente  et  fide  sua 
baptisroi  gratiam  consequi.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church  is  by  no  means  to  be  so 
apprehended,  as  if  the  employment  of  the  correct  formala  of  baptism,  even  of  such  a  bap- 
tism as  departed  in  all  respects  whollj  from  the  original  institution,  could  render  it 
valid.  That  the  question  related  to  a  baptism  which  in  other  respects  was  administered 
in  the  right  way,  was  presupposed  on  both  sides.  Had  the  opponents  found  it  in  their 
power  to  charge  any  fault  upon  Stephanus  and  his  party  in  this  respect,  they  would 
hardly  have  omitted  the  opportunity.  Moreover,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  ques- 
tion which  he  proposed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Enseb.  1.  vii.  c.  9,  proceeds  on  the  suppo- 
Hition  that  they  were  both  agreed  on  that  point.  '  Cyprian,  ep.  74. 
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The  other  party  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  baptism 
could  be  valid,  unless  administered  in  the  true  Church,  where  alone 
the  efficacious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted.  If  by  this 
was  understood  merely  an  outward  being  in  the  Church,  an  out- 
ward connection  with  it,  the  decision  of  the  question  would  be  easy. 
But  what  Cyprian  really  meant  here,  was  an  inward  subjective 
connection  with  the  true  Church  by  faith  and  disposition  of  heart 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  officiating  priest  himself,  by  virtue 
of  his  faith,  must  be  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled,  by 
the  magical  influence  of  his  priestly  office,  duly  to  perform  the  sacra- 
mental acts,  to  communicate,  for  example,  to  the  water  its  super- 
natural, sanctifying  power.^  But  when  the  matter  took  this  shape — 
was  made  thus  to  depend  on  the  sahjeetive  dharacter  of  the  priest — 
it  became  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
baptism,  which  must  be  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  and  doubt ; 
— for  who  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the  officiating  priest?' 

But  the  Roman  party  went  still  farther  in  their  defence  of  the 
objective  significancy  of  the  formula  of  baptism.  Even  a  baptism 
where  the  complete  form  was  not  employed,  but  administered 
simply  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  declared  to  be  objectively 
valid.'     Cyprian  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  formula 

*  L.  c  ep.  70 :  Qoonodo  MBCtificaro  aqiuim  potest,  qui  ipse  unDMUidus  est  et  apod 
qnem  Spiritns  Saactns  non  est  ?  Sed  et  pro  baptizato  qutm  precem  (kcere  potest  sacer- 
dos  saorilegus  et  peccator  ?  £p.  76 :  Quando  hsc  in  ecclesia  finnt,  obi  sit  et  accipieii- 
lis  et  dantis  fides  intcgra. 

'  The  author  of  the  book  de  rebapdsmate,  which  stands  among  the  works  of  Qrpriaa^ 
could  therefore  make  the  objection :  Quid  dictnms  es  de  his,  qoi  plerumque  ah  epis- 
oopis  pessinue  conversationis  baptizantnr?  bj  those  who  afterwards,  when  their  vices 
came  to  be  known,  were  deposed.  Ant  quid  statues  de  eis,  qui  ab  episcopis  prave 
sentientibus  aut  imperitioribos  fnerint  baptizati  ? 

'  From  Cyprian^s  letters,  and  from  the  book  de  rebaptismate,  it  is  clear  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  the  Roman  party  maintained  this.  If  Firmilian,  in  the  75  ep.  Cyprian, 
speaks  only  of  the  formula  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  trinitaSf  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  opponents  had  spoken  barely  of  this,  Firmilian  gives  prominence  only  to  thai  point 
against  which  he  meant  particularly  to  direct  his  polemics,  the  principle,  that  the  bap- 
tismal formula  gave  to  baptism  an  objective  vaUdity ;  and  hence  he  does  not  distinguish 
what  would  have  to  be  distinguished  in  exhibiting  the  opinion  of  his  opponents.  Yet  we 
see  also  the  other  position  of  his  opponents,  which  must  have  floated  before  his  mind, 
discovering  itself  when  he  says :  Non,  omnes  ctutem,  qui  nomen  Christi  tnoocon/,  andiri, 
&0.  The  tract  de  rebaptismate,  a  work  of  some  acuteness,  I  have  thought  myself  un- 
doubtedly authorixed  to  cite  as  belonging  to  this  period.  I  cannot  adopt  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  one  which,  according  to  Qennadius,  de  script,  ecclea.,  Ursinus,  a  monk, 
is  said  to  have  written,  not  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  or  still  later.  The  writer 
discourses  like  a  man  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  in  time  of  the  per- 
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of  baptism  had  no  longer  significancy,  when  not  in  the  full  form 
instituted  by  Christ.  We  perceive  here  the  more  liberal  Christian 
spirit  of  the  anti-Cyprian  party.  The  thought  hovered  vaguely 
before  their  minds,  that  everything  that  pertains  to  Christianity 
is  properly  embraced  in  the  faith  in  Christ.^ 

Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to  limit  God's  grace 
by  such  outward  things  in  cases  where  converted  heretics  had 
already  been  admitted  vrithout  a  new  baptism,  and  had  enjoyed 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  or  died  in  it.  "  God,"  he  observes, 
^*  is  great  in  his  mercy,  to  shew  indulgence,  and  not  exclude  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Church,  those  who  have  been  received  into  it 
informally,  and  thus  fallen  asleep." '  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  is  narrated  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.'  There  was  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria  a  converted  heretic,  who  lived  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  for  many  years,  and  participated  in  the  various  acts 
of  worship.  Happening  once  to  be  present  at  a  baptism  of  cate- 
chumens, he  remembered  that  the  baptism  which  he  himself  had 
received  in  the  sect  from  which  he  was  converted,  probably  a 
Grnostic  sect,  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  one  he  now 
witnessed.  Had  he  been  aware  that  whoever  possesses  Christ  in 
faith,  possesses  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  growth  in  grace  and 
to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  this  circumstance  could  not  have  given 
him  so  much  uneasiness.  But  as  this  was  not  so  clear  to  him,  ho 
doubted  as  to  his  title  to  consider  himself  a  real  Christian,  and 
fell  into  the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety,  believing  himself  to  be 
without  baptism  and  the  grace  of  baptism.     In  tears,  he  threw 

■ecations ;  all  which  is  inoonoeiyable  of  an  author  belonging  to  a  later  period.  When  he 
says,  these  controyersies  were  to  produce  no  other  fruit,  ni^  ut  unus  homo,  quicnn- 
que  ille  est,  roagnae  prudentiae  et  constantiflB  esse  apud  quosdam  leves  homines  inani 
gloria  pr»dioetur,  we  see  verj'  clearlj  that  Cyprian  is  here  meant,  and  only  a  contem- 
porary could  so  speak  of  him.  The  expression  relative  to  an  ancient  apostolic  tradition, 
"  post  tot  seculorum  tantam  seriem,'*  seems,  it  ia  true,  unbefitting,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
man  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  this  expression  would  in  any 
case  continue  still  to  be  very  hyperbolical,  although  employed  by  a  writer  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century ;  and  it  is  the  fact  generally,  that  strong  hyperboles  are  not  un- 
usual in  the  writers  belonging  to  the  African  Church. 

*  In  the  book  de  rebaptismate :  Invocatio  haec  nominis  Jesu  quasi  initium  quoddam 
mysterii  dominici,  commune  nobis  et  csteris  omnibus,  quod  possit  post  modum  residuis 
rebus  impleri.  The  party  of  Stephanus  not  badly  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  Paul  testified 
his  joy  in  knowing  that  Christ  was  preached,  even  though  it  were  not  done  in  the  right 
way,  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  those  judaizing  Christians,  Philip,  i.  16.  Cyprian, 
who  wanted  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  this  text,  does  not  understand  it  so  well,  ep.  73. 

■  Ep.  7a  '  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  9. 
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himself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  and  besought  him  for  baptism.  The 
bishop  endeayoured  to  quiet  his  fears ;  he  assured  him  that  he 
could  not,  at  this  late  period,  after  he  had  so  long  partaken  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  be  baptized  anew.  It  was  su$i- 
cient  that  he  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  approach  the  holy  supper  with 
unwavering  faith  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disquieted  man 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  regain  his  tran- 
quillity. So  destructive  to  peace  of  conscience  were  the  eflfects  of 
such  tenacious  adherence  to  outward  things,  of  not  knowing  how 
to  rise  with  freedom  to  those  things  of  the  spirit,  which  the  inward 
man  apprehends  by  faith  !  * 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  holy  symbol  which  Christ  insti- 
tuted for  his  Church — the  Lord^a  Supper. 

The  last  supper  which  Christ  held  with  his  disciples  on  earth 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  full  of  meaning,  as 
the  parting  meal  of  him  who  was  about  to  give  up  his  life  for 
their  salvation,  and  for  that  of  all  mankind  ;  and  who  afterwards, 
although  no  longer  visible  among  them  as  at  this  meal,  yet  quite 
as  really,  and  with  a  more  powerful  divine  efficacy  and  a  richer 
blessing,  would  manifest  among  them  his  spiritual  presence,  im- 
part to  them  himself  and  all  his  heavenly  treasures.  Besides, 
this  meal  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  supper,  which 
Christ  could  no  longer  celebrate  on  earth.  The  feast  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  foundation  and  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  religious  con- 
stitution,  was  now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  development 
of  the  theocratic  economy,  to  exchange  its  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
import,  and  to  assume  a  relation  analogous  to  the  new  shaping  of 
the  theocracy.  The  Jewish  passover  was  a  festival  of  thanks  for 
the  favour  which  the  Almighty  Creator  of  nature,  who  had  caused 
its  fruits  to  grow  for  the  service  of  men,  shewed  the  people  whom 
he  honoured  with  his  especial  guidance^  when  he  delivered  them 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage.  The  father  of  the  family,  who  kept 
the  passover  with  his  household,  and  distributed  wine  and  bread 
among  the  guests,  praised  God,  who  had  bestowed  these  fruits 
of  the  earth  on  man,  for  the  favour  he  had  shewn  his  own  people. 
Hence,  the  cup  of  wine  over  which  this  giving  of  thanks  was  pro- 
nounced, was  called  the  cup  of  praise  or  thanksgiving.^     On  the 
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present  occasion,  then,  Christ  pronounced  the  blessing  as  the  mas- 
ter of  the  household ;  a  blessing,  however,  which,  in  its  relation 
to  the  theocracy,  must  receiye  a  new  application,  to  denote  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  release  from  the  domi- 
nion of  sin ;  the  bestowment  of  true  moral  freedom  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  mankind  ;  the  preparation  for  entrance  into 
a  heavenly  country ; — and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  laid  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance 
from  sin,  for  all  humanity.  Hence  Christ  said,  when  he  distri- 
buted wine  and  bread  among  his  disciples,  that  this  bread  and 
this  wine  were  to  be  to  them, — and  consequently  to  all  the  faithful 
of  all  times, — ^his  body  and  his  blood ;  the  body  which  he  offered 
for  tlie  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  for  their  salvation,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  theocratic  relation;  and  as  these  outward 
symbols  represented  to  them  his  body  and  his  blood,  so  would 
he  himself  be  hereafter  spiritually  present  with  them,  just  as  truly 
as  he  was  now  visibly  among  them ;  and  as  they  now  sensibly 
partook  of  these  corporeal  means  of  sustenance,  which  represented 
to  them  his  body  and  his  blood,  so  should  they  receive  him,  the 
Saviour,  present  in  divine  power,  wholly  within  them  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  their  souls  ;  they  should  spiritually  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood  (John  ri.),  should  make  his  flesh  and  blood  their 
own,  and  cause  their  whole  nature  to  be  more  and  more  penetrated 
by  that  divine  principle  of  life  which  they  were  to  receive  through 
their  communion  with  him.  Thus,  to  praise  the  efiects  of  his 
sufferings  for  mankind,  to  celebrate  their  intimate  life-giving  com- 
munion with  him  as  members  of  one  spiritual  body,  under  one 
Great  Head,  they  were  to  keep  their  feast  together,  till  at  length, 
in  the- actual  possession  of  that  heavenly  country,  they  should 
enjoy,  in  its  full  extent,  the  blessedness  which  had  been  obtained 
for  them  by  his  sufferings,  without  being  separated  from  him, 
and  should,  even  in  open  vision,  be  united  with  him  in  his 
kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  of  the  original 
institution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  accordingly  at  first  united 
with  a  social  meal.  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  the 
(^  communion  of  the  faithful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly 
communion  with  one  another ;  both  together  were  called  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  (^dePrvov  rov  xv^huf  bihrvov  xvpaxoi)  the  supper  of 
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love  {ayd'rr^})  Thero  was  a  daily  celebration  of  this  Christian 
communion  in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem ;  the  phrase  xkf¥ 
oi^ov,  breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  ii.  46,  is  most  probably  to  be 
understood  of  them  both  together.  In  like  manner  we  find  them 
both  united  in  the  first  church  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it  probably  was 
with  the  innocent,  simple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which  Pliny 
speaks,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan.*  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  description  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration 
of  the  supper  entirely  separated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly 
love,  if  indeed  they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches 
which  he  had  in  view.  This  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by 
similar  irregularities  to  those  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  when  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  these  feasts  became  un- 
suited  to  the  holy  rite  which  followed,  and  partly  by  local  circum- 
stances, which  prevented  generally  the  institution  of  such  social 
meals.  In  truth,  these  meals  were  especially  calculated  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  heathen^  and  gave  birth  to  the  strangest  and 
most  malicious  reports,'  a  circumstance  which  may  have  early  led 
to  their  abolition  or  less  frequent  observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  as  they 
were  afterwards,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
they  went  under  the  particular  name  of  agap»  (a/a^a/.)  At 
these,  all  distinctions  of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  dis- 
appear in  Christ.  All  were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord;  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  masters  and  servants,  were  to  eat  together  at 
a  common  table.  We  have  the  description  of  such  a  feast  of 
agapse  by  Xfirtullian/  "  Our  supper,"  he  says,  "  shews  its  charac- 
ter by  its  name ;  it  bears  the  Greek  name  of  love ;  and  however 
great  may  be  the  expense  of  it,  still  it  is  gain  to  make  expense 
in  the  name  of  piety,  for  we  give  joy  to  all  the  poor  by  this 
refreshment.  The  cause  of  the  supper  being  a  worthy  one,  esti- 
mate accordingly  the  propriety  with  which  it  is  managed,  as  its 
religious  end  demands.  It  admits  of  no  vulgarity,  nothing  unbe- 
seeming.    No  one  approaches  the  table,  till  prayer  has  first  been 

*  See  my  History  of  the  Plantings  &c  voL  i.  p.  30.  "  See  above,  p.  133. 

'  TertuUian  on  the  hindranoea  which  a  Chrisdan  woman  meets  with  when  married 
to  a  heathen.  Ad  uxorem,  1.  iL  c.  4.  Qnis  ad  oonTiviom  illud  dominicam,  qnod 
infiunant,  sine  sua  sospicione  dimittet? 

*  Apologct  c  39. 
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offered  to  God ;  as  much  is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  hunger,  as  much  is  drunk  as  consists  with  sobriety ; 
every  one  remembering  that  the  night  also  remains  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  The  conversation  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  of  men  who  are  fully  conscious  that  God  hears  them. 
The  supper  being  ended,  and  all  having  washed  their  hands, 
lights  are  brought  in  ;  then  each  is  invited  to  sing  as  he  is  able, 
either  from  the  holy  Scripture  or  from  the  prompting  of  his  own 
spirit,  a  song  of  praise  to  God  for  the  common  edification.  It 
then  appears  how  he  has  drunken.  The  feast  is  concluded  with 
prayer."  These  agapce  lost  by  degrees  their  true  original  signi- 
ficancy,  which,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  retain  except  under 
the  first  simple  relations  of  the  communities.  They  became  often 
a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  animated  by  the  original  spirit  of  bro- 
therly love,  which  removed  all  distinctions  between  men  and 
united  togelher  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses  crept  into  them, 
which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  disposed  to  present 
the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  As  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  importance  to  the 
dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum ;  others  unjustly  condemned  the 
whole  custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of  it  from  its 
abuse ;  neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appreciating 
the  simple,  childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  originated. 
Wealthy  individuals  of  the  church  provided  agapse  of  this  sort, 
and  imagined  they  had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ; 
and  here,  where  all  should  be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be 
paid  to  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  clergy,  who  should  have  set 
an  example  of  humility  to  all,  allowed  themselves  to  be  distin- 
guished by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their  calling.*  An 
ungentle,  morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  agapce  altoge- 
ther, and  eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse  on 
these  occasions,  which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colours,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.     Such  was 


^  A  double  portion  was  set  before  ecclesiastics,  ia  accordance  with  a  grossly  perverted 
and  sensaal  interpretation  of  the  text,  1  Timoth.  v.  17.  TertuUian,  when  a  Montanist, 
de  jejuniis,  c.  17  :  Ad  elogium  guke  tuse  pertinet,  quod  duplex  apud  te  prsesidentibus 
honos  binis  partibus  deputatur.  Comp.  Apostol.  Constitut.  L  ii.  o.  28,  where  that  which 
Tertullian  very  properly  censures,  is  prescribed  as  a  law.  Clement.  8tromat.  1.  vii.  f. 
759,  respecting  the  Qnostic  sects :  *H  ffvf»,ir»rtnn  ^a  rnt  ^ivivvvfA»v  aya^tnit  w^vrcxXt^ia* 
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the  course  of  Tertollian  after  he  became  a  Montauist.'  Clement 
of  Alexandria  expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation ; '  al- 
though he  declares  his  opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they 
could  purchase  with  banquets  the  promises  of  God,  and  who 
seemed  to  degrade  the  heavenly  name  of  love,  by  such  a  particular 
appropriation  of  it  to  these  banquets.  "  Love,"  says  he,  "  is 
indeed  a  heavenly  food.  In  heaven  this  heavenly  feast  truly 
exists ;  the  earthly  one  is  indeed  given  by  love,  yet  the  feast  is 
not  love  itself,  but  only,  the  proof  of  a  benevolence  ready  to  com- 
municate. Take  care,  therefore,  that  your  treasure  be  not  misre- 
presented ;  for  tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who 
shares  in  thift  latter  feast  attains  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  pos- 
sessions, the  kingdom  of  God,  while  he  strives  to  belong,  even  in 
the  present  world,  to  that  holy  community  of  love,  the  church  in 
heaven.  Love  is  the  divine  thing  itself,  pure  and  worthy  of  God ; 
to  communicate  ia  a  work  of  love.^^ 

So  long  as  the  agap<B  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  united  together, 
the  celebration  of  the  latter  formed  no  part  of  the  divine  service. 
This  service  was  held  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  till  towards  even- 
ing did  the  church  re-assemble  at  the  common  love-feast  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  supper.  At  this  celebration,  as  may  be  easily 
concluded,  no  one  could  be  present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  incorporated  into  it  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 
But  there  was  no  reason  for  excluding  unbelieving  or  unbaptized  per- 
sons from  participating  in  the  worship  held  in  the  morning.'     It 

*  De  jejaniis,  c.  17  ;  Apud  te  agape  in  caoabis  ferret,  major  eat  agape,  qnia  per  banc 
mdolesceutes  toi  cam  aororibus  dormiant.  So  passiouate  an  accuser  appears  of  coarse 
not  worthy  gf  credit.  • 

*  Pedagog.  ].  ii.  t  142. 

'  Dr  Rotbe,  in  tbe  acate  and  ingenioas  dissertation  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  de  disciplina  arcani,  maintains  the  opinion,  that  the  admission  of  anbelicTers  and 
catechamens  to  the  first  portion  of  the  service,  was  a  later  arrangement ;  and  that  it 
was  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  catechamenal  instruction  (see  abore,  p.  416), 
and  the  introdaction  of  a  class  of  catechamens  into  the  church  assemblies,  in  which 
hitherto  none  but  those  that  had  been  baptized  took  a  part,  which  first  led  to  the  com- 
paring of  the  Christian  worship  with  the  Grecian  mysteries,  and  to  the  distinguishing 
of  a  missa  catechumenorum,  and  a  missa  fidelium.  But  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
the  suppositions  on  which  this  opinion  rests  are  sufiSciently  well  grounded,  although,  I 
confess,  there  is  a  want  of  precise  data  for  a  certain  determination  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions. The  reasons  for  my  opposite  yiews,  and  against  Rothe,  lie  in  my  development 
of  the  matter  itself. 
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is  clear,  from  1  Cor.  xiy.  23-25,  that  in  the  age  of  the  apofitles^ 
no  stranger  was  withheld  from  visiting  those  assemblies ;  that  on 
the  contrary,  such  visits  were  regarded  with  pleasure,  because  the 
salutary  impressions  which  were  thus  made  on  them  might  tend  to 
their  conversion.  The  Apostle  Paul  desired  that  divine  service 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  exert  an  influence  in  this  manner  on 
such  persons.  We  see  no  reason  to  justify  a  deviation  from  this 
practice.  There  needed  to  be  no  fear  of  spies.  The  extravagant 
reports  spread  abroad  concerning  the  Christians  could  be  best  re- 
futed by  ocular  demonstration.  Publicity  was  the  best  witness  of 
the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  To  this,  moreover,  Tertnllian 
appeals,  that  each  one  could  have  convinced  himself  of  the  untruth 
of  those  stories,  as  the  churches  were  so  often  surprised  in  their 
meetings,  and  it  must  thus  have  been  observed  what  was  transacted 
in  them.*  If  then  the  pagans  themselves  were  challenged  to  testify 
what  they  had  seen  done  in  the  Christian  assemblies  when  thus 
surprised,  there  certainly  was  no  reason  for  repelling  all  visits  of 
strangers  for  fear  of  spies. 

But  now,  when  the  celebration  of  the  supper  was  disjoined 
from  the  agapse  and  united  with  the  other  parts  of  divine  service, 
it  might  happen  on  this  very  account  that  men  would  believe  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  .participation  of  unbelievers  to  those  other 
parts ;  that  at  this  celebration  and  the  preparation  which  went 
before,  they  should  be  dismissed,  because  these  celebrations, 
from  their  very  nature,  were  designed  only  for  the  members  of 
the  church,  and  originally  all  who  were  present  partook  in  the 
communion  of  the  holy  supper.  Marcion,  the  defender  of  apos- 
tolical simplicity  in  church  life,  the  warm  opponent  of  all  Jewish, 
hierarchical  peculiarities,  combated  the  new  separation  jnade  be- 
tween catechumens  and  the  baptized  entitled  to  communion,  and 
this  dismissal  of  them  at  certain  church  prayers  United  with  the 
supper,  as  an  innovation  alien  from  the  original  spirit  of  the 
apostolic,  or,  as  he  said,  Pauline  Church.'  He  would  have  the 
catechumens  take  part  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  church '     He 

*  Apologet.  c  7 :  Quotidie  obsidemur,  quotidie  prodimar,  in  ipsis  plurimam  o<Btibti8 
et  congregationibns  nostris  opprimimur. 

*  In  reference  to  the  position  held  hj  snch,  TertuUian,  prsescript.  haeret.  c  41 :  Sim* 
plicitatem  yolunt  esse  prostrationem  discipline,  cujus  penes  nos  curam  lenociniam  (a 
corruption  of  the  primitive  unity)  vocant. 

^  See  Jerome  on  the  opist.  Galat.  yi.  6:  Marcion  hunc  locum  ita  interpretatus  est,  ut 
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Would  B€0  nothing  oflfensirc  even  were  they  present  also  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  without  participating  in  it.  Ter- 
tullian,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  the  heretics, — ^by  whom 
he  seems  particularly  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  Marcionite 
party, — that  in  their  assemblies  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
who  were  catechumens  and  who  were  believers  (baptized) ;  that 
all  entered  in  alike  or  at  once,  and  took  part  in  the  same  prayers ; 
that  moreover,  when  pagans  came  in,  the  holy,  such  as  it  was, 
was  thrown  to  dogs  and  the  pearls  before  swine — viz.  the  cele- 
bration of  the  supper  was  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  the  profane ; 
although,  in  truth,  no  Lord's  supper — Tertullian  proceeding  on 
the  assumption,  that  among  heretics  there  could  be  neither  a 
true  baptism  nor  a  true  Lord's  supper.^  From  this  passage  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  not  that  the  pagans  assisted  in  the  divine  service, 
but  that  they  could  be  present  at  the  whole  without  distinction. 
This  was  what  offended  Tertullian.  He  demanded  that  pagans, 
catechumens,  and  baptized  persons  should,  in  the  divine  service, 
take  their  several  places ;  that  certain  holy  rites  should  be  per- 
formed only  in  the  presence  of  the  last,  but  remain  concealed 
from  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  It  was  the  new  arrangement  com- 
bated by  the  Marcionites,  by  virtue  of  which  the  divine  service 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  acts  in  which  catechumens  and 
unbelievers  might  take  part,  and  those  in  which  only  the  baptized 
could  take  part.  Here  the  comparison  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  above,  found  place ;  al- 
though we  cannot  assert  that  this  division  proceeded  originally 
out  of  a  comparison  with  the  Greek  mysteries.  For  to  those  only 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  baptism  could  the  veil  be  removed 
from  the  hidden  sanctuary.'      Thus  it  came  about,  that  whilo 

pataret  fideles  et  catechamoDOs  aimnl  orare  debere  et  mmgistnira  commimioarc  in  ora- 
tione  diflcipolis. 

'  Tertallian,  prascript.  hnret.  c  41 :  luprimis  quia  cmtechnmentu,  quia  fidelis, 
incertam  est ;  pariter  adeunt,  parher  orant,  etiam  ethnici  si  suponrenerint.  A  different 
sense  presents  itself,  according  as  we  take  these  words  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 
foUovrs  them.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole  wonld  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  thought, 
and  bj  the  sanctum  we  should  have  to  understand  the  church  prayers.  In  the  second 
case,  the  sense  expressed  by  me  in  the  translation  would  answer  to  the  original. 

*  I  cannot  concur  with  Rothc  in  respect  to  aU  the  passages  in  which  he  is  disposed 
to  find  an  allusion  to  the  Greek  mysteries,  or  an  affectation  of  secrecy  in  imitation  of 
them.  In  particular,  in  the  language  of  Athcnagoras,  Legat  pro  Christianis,  f.  37,  ed. 
Colon.,  I  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  concealment  and  mystery  as  to  certain  sacred 
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Justin  Martyr  did  not  scruple  to  sketch  out  a  description  of  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  supper  for 
the  use  of  pagans,  it  was  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  after  this 
transferring  of  the  conception  of  the  mysteries  to  the  holy  supper, 
that  one  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  holy  things  before  the  unin- 
itiated. And  this  revolution  coincides  with  ^e  time  when  that 
great  revolution  of  the  Christian  views  took  place  respecting  the 
priesthood.  To  the  inner  connection  which  here  presents  itself, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 'readers. 

Already  in  the  third  century  it  became  customary,  before  the 
prayer  of  the  church  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  celebration 
of  the  supper,  for  the  clergyman  who  presided  at  this  celebration, 
to  admonish  the  church  to  silent  devotion,  calling  upon  them  to 
lift  up  their  souls  to  heaven,  and  the  church  thereupon  responded 
— Yea,  to  the  Lord  we  have  lifted  them  up} 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  prayer  of  praise  and 
thanks  had  passed  over  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  supper 
from  the  Jewish  passover.  This  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks  was, 
moreover,  always  considered  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
the  solemnity :  hence  the  Lord's  supper  obtained  its  name  of  the 
eucharist  (tvxa^tana,*)      The    presiding    oflScer  of   the  church, 

rites.  Athenagorts  speaks  of  the  fact,  that  the  Christians,  who  distingnished  themselyes 
for  their  zeal  in  hehalf  of  strict  moraUty,  must  expect  to  he  accused  hj  the  pagans,  who 
were  slarcs  to  every  lust,  of  tlie  same  unnatural  debauchery  which  thej  found  existing 
among  themselyes,  and  in  this  connection  he  says,  '*  '0  ri  civ  t7^9tf€t  rk  a^'cffurtt  ?  " 
**  What  shall  I  say  of  that  concerning  which  one  would  prefer  to  be  silent  ?  "  Indigna 
dictn.  Not  a  word  here  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  nor  respecting  the 
sacraments  of  the  Christians. 

^  Cyprian,  de  oratione  dominica :  Sacerdos  ante  orationem  prsefatione  pnemissa  parat 
fratrnm  mentes  dicendo :  sursum  corda^  ut  dum  respondet  plebs  :  habemus  ad  Dominum, 
admoneatur,  nihil  aliud  se  qnam  Dominum  cogitare  debere.  And  Commodian,  c.  76, 
in  rebuking  the  female  practice  of  talking  in  the  church,  says — 

Sacerdos  Domini  cmn  sursum  corda  prsecepit ; 

In  preoe  fienda  ut  fiant  silentia  Testra, 

Limpide  respondes  nee  temperas  quoque  promissis. 

Thus  we  find  already  the  first  traces  of  the  liturgy,  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
in  the  fourth  century. 

•  The  term  "  tux^ft^rU  "  is  used  metonymically,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  phrase, 
"  «'«TJj{i#i»  ivkcytecf  6  tlf^iyevfitv"  in  St  Paul  =  "•  fv;^«^irr*)^i'f  ii^rcs  x«i  fTy*; ,**  in 
Justin  Martyr, — the  bread  and  wine  oyer  which  the  prayer  of  ihanksgiying  has  been 
pronounced.  The  latter  says  expressly,  that  inmiediately  after  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
cliurch  has  pronounced  this  prayer  of  thanksgiving  oyer  the  bread  and  wine,  and  ihe 
church  joined  in  it  with  their  Amen,  the  sacramental  elements  were  distributed,     Uq 
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taking  up  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  table  that  stood  before 
him,  gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  nai&e  of  the  whole  church,  that  he 
had  created  the  things  of  nature^  which  were  here  represented  by 
the  most  essential  means  of  sustenance,  for  the  use  of  man ;  and 
that  he,  the  Lord  of  nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of  man,  given 
his  Son  to  appear  and  suffer  in  human  nature.  Both  the  thanks- 
giving for  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings 
of  grace  were  in  fact  intimately  connected  ;  since  it  is  not  until 
man,  redeemed,  returns  back  to  his  filial  relation  with  the  heavenly 
Father,  that  he  truly  perceives  how  all  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  love  of  his  heavenly  Father;  then  every  earthly  gift 
acquires  Tor  him  a  new  and  higher  significancy,  as  the  pledge  of 
an  eternal  love,  imparting  blessings  to  men  of  far  higher  worth' 
than  these.  All  nature,  which  before  had  been  desecrated  by  him, 
in  his  servitude  to  sin,  in  his  condition  of  estrangement  from  God, 
was  now  sanctified  and  restored  back  to  him  as  a  redeemed  crea- 
ture ;  and  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  earthly,  the  natural  was  to 
become  transfigured  into  a  symbol  or  vehicle  of  the  heavenly,  the 
divine.  With  the  bodily  food,  thus  sanctified  by  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  was  now  to  be  connected  by  the  power  of  the  same 
God  who  had  caused  this  earthly  means  of  sustenance  to  grow  for 
the  use  of  men,  a  higher,  heavenly  food  for  the  life  of  the  inward 
man.  (We  shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  different  notions 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  signs  to  the  thing  represented.) 

This  connection  of  ideas  was  quite  familiar  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  they  often  made  use  of  it  in  their  polemics  against  the 
contempt  for  nature  affected  by  the  Gnostics.  Attached  to  this, 
moreover,  was  the  allusion  to  a  peculiar  custom  of  the  Church  at 
this  period ;  the  members  of  the  community  themselves  offered 
the  wine  and  the  bread  as  a  free  gifl,  and  from  these  were  taken 
the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.*     These 


mentions  no  other  consecration.  He  says — ^H  %t  ^»X^t  x«y«v  r«»  trtif^  ahrov  (r«0 
Xnerav)  iv;^«^«''r*i/irr«  r^«f «.  This  caunot  be  a  prayer  which  came  verbaUy  from 
Christ,  for  they  had  no  sach  prayer ;  bat  it  is  rather  the  prayer  of  thanks  generally, 
institoted  by  him,  which,  after  his  example,  was  to  be  offered  at  this  celebration.  It 
may  be  that  the  words  of  the  institution  were  introduced  into  this  prayer.  In  the  lan- 
guage nsed  by  Firmiltan,  Cyprian,  ep.  75,  "  invocatione  non  contemtibili  sanctificare 
panem  et  eucharistiam  facere,'*  lies  probably  the  idea  of  a  consecration,  whereby  the 
ordinary  bread  became  the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 

^  Thi:!  usage,  which  is  already  pbinly  presupposed  by  the  allusions  of  Justin  Martyr 
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gifts  were  regarded  as  the  spiritual  thaDk-ofieriog  of  the  Chris' 
tians.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Church,  in  taking  from  these 
gifts  the  elements  of  the  supper  and  consecrating  them  to  God 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving,  represented  the  whole  community 
as  one  priestly  race,  as  one  in  the  Lord,  and  as  ready  to  conse* 
crate  again  to  the  service  of  God  all  that  they  had  received  from 
Him.  This  thank-offering  of  the  Christians,  considered  as  a 
spiritual  offering  of  the  heart,  as  a  free  expression  of  childlike 
love  and  gratitude,  was  opposed  to  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the 
Pagans  and  Jews.  In  part,  these  gifts  of  the  Christians ;  in  part, 
the  prayer  of  thanks  of  the  presiding  church  officer,  with  which 
they  were  consecrated  to  God ;  in  part,  finally,  the  entire  cele^ 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  called,  at  first  only  in  this  sense, 
an  offering  or  sacrifice,  ^^o(f<po^6L  dt;<r/a.'  In  allusion  to  this,  Justin 
Martyr  says  :*  "  The  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered  by  worthy 
men  are  the  only  true  sacrifices,  well-pleasing  to  God ;  these 
alone  have  the  Christians  learned  to  offer,  and  particularly  in 
remembrance  of  their  bodily  nourishment,  which  consists  of  the 
dry  and  the  moist,  by  which  they  are  reminded  also  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  Christ  endured  on  their  account."  He  regards  this 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  priestly  lineage  of  the  Christians ;  since 
God  receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests.  In  this  sense 
IrensBUs,  contrasting  those  spiritual  offerings  with  every  species 
of  ceremonial  connected  with  a  sacrificial  worship,  observes :  **  It 
is  not  the  offering  that  sanctifies  the  man,  but  it  is  the  con- 
science of  the  offerer  that  sanctifies  this  offering,  if  it  be  pure, 
and  induces  God  to  receive  it  as  from  a  friend.'  Accordingly, 
the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  was  at  first  barely 
symbolical ;  and  originally  this  idea  did  not  even  have  reference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     The  only  thing  originally  had  in  view 


and  of  Irenieas,  is  mentioned  in  express  terms  bj  CTprian,  de  opere  et  eleemosynis, 
where  he  rebukes  the  rich  woman  who  came  to  the  communion  without  bringing  with 
her  a  gift  of  charity  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church.  Locuples  et  dires  es,  et  domi- 
nicum  sine  sacrificio  venis,  quae  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

^  Hence  the  expression  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Cyprian— oblationem  alicnjus 
accipere,  offerre.  To  receive  such  gifts  from  any  one  for  the  Church— to  take  from 
them  the  elements  of  the  supper,  and  consecrate  them,  was  evidence  that  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  regular  member  of  the  Church. 

2  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  345. 

•  Iren.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 
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was  the  spiritual  thank-offering  of  the  Christians,  of  which  the 
presentation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  first  fruits  of  nature's 
gifts,  served  as  a  symbol ;  while  no  doubt  the  consciousness  of 
the  new  relation  to  God,  in  which  the  redeemed  were  placed  by 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion." *  Afterwards,  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  was 
made  more  prominent,  yet  so  that  it  continued  still  to  be  no  more 
than  the  idea  of  a  commemoratire  or  symbolical  representation  of 
this  sacrifice.  But  as  one  error  begets  another,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  false  notion  of  a  particular  priesthood  in  the 
Christian  Church,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
should  give  birth  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  a  sacrificial  worship 
which  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  correspondence  to  that 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  whole  idea 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  in  the  first  instance  was 
simply  symbolical,  took  a  direction  altogether  wide  of  its  true 
import,  and  bearing  towards  the  magical ;  the  earliest  indications 
of  which  we  find  in  Cyprian. 

The  ordinary  broad  presented  by  the  Church  was  used  for  the 
Lord's  supper.  Justin  Martyr  calls  it  expressly  common  bread, 
(xonhi  a^roi)  ;  those  who  went  on  the  supposition  that  Christ 
kept  the  passover  a  day  earlier  than  it  was  usually  observed,  had 
no  occasion  to  take  other  than  common  bread  for  the  celebration 
of  the  ordinance ;  but  even  those  who  entertained  the  contrary 
opinion  did  not  consider  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  as  an  essen- 
tial thing  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  We  meet  with  but 
one  exception,  in  a  class  of  Judaizing  Christians,' — an  exception, 

'  A  single  passage  in  Irenasus,  1.  iv.  c  18,  §  4,  seems  to  speak  a  different  language — 
**  Terbam  qnod  offertur  Deo ;"  therefore  the  Logos  himself,  Christ,  is  offered  up  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper.  But  even  if  there  were  no  other  reading,  yet  this  could  not  be 
the  right  one ;  for  such  a  form  of  expression  would  not  only  stand  in  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  chain  and  connection  of  ideas  elsewhere  so  luminously  exhibited  in 
Iremeus,  but  also  be  unsuited  to  what  immediately  precedes.  He  had  in  fact  just  before 
said,  **  offertur  Deo  ex  creatnra  ejus*'  (thus  the  offering  is  referred  to  the  bread  and  wine), 
and  in  the  preceding  chapter,  §  6,  it  is  said — **  per  Christum  offert  ecdeeia."  Beyond 
question,  therefore,  the  reading  of  other  mannseripts  at  this  place — **  per  quod  offertur," 
must  be  recognised  as  the  correct  one.  It  is  precisely  the  reference  to  Christ,  the  high 
priest,  which  gives  as  weU  to  this  spiritual  thank-offering  as  to  the  entire  Christian  life 
the  right  consecration.     This  is  the  meaning  of  Irennns. 

'  Epiphanius  says  respecting  the  Ebionites  of  his  time,  that  they  annually  celebrated 
the  communion  with  unleavened  bread  and  with  water  (the  latter,  because  their  ascctio 
principles  allowed  not  the  use  of  wine.) 
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however,  which  in  this  case  explains  itself.  These  Christians 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  in  remembrance  of  that  last  supper 
of  Christ,  but  once  in  the  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  hence 
they  were  bound,  as  Christians  who  still  continued  to  obscrre  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  use  unleavened  bread.'  As  among  the 
ancients,  and  particularly  in  the  East,  it  was  not  customary  to 
drink  at  their  meals  pure  wine  unmingled  with  water,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Christ  also,  at  the  institution  of  the  supper, 
made  use  of  mingled  wine.  The  taste  for  higher  mystical  inter- 
pretations could  not  be  satisfied,  however,  with  this  simple,  but, 
as  it  seemed,  too  trivial  explanation  of  the  prevailing  custom. 
The  mingling  of  water  with  the  wine  was  said  to  denote  the  union 
of  the  Church  with  CTirist.* 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  was  still  held  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship on  every  Sunday,  as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr ;  and  the 
whole  Church  partook  of  the  communion,  after  they  had  joined  in 
the  Amen  of  the  preceding  prayer.  The  deacons  carried  the  bread 
and  wine  to  every  one  present,  in  order.  It  was  held  to  be 
necessary,  that  all  the  Christians  in  the  place  should,  by  partici- 
pating in  this  communion,  maintain  their  union  with  the  Lord 
and  with  his  Church ;  hence  the  deacons  carried  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  strangers,  to  the  sick,  to  prison- 
ers, and  all  who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  the 
assembly.* 

In  some  of  the  churches,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Church 
of  North  Africa,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  communion  continued 
to  be  held  necessary ;  since  it  was  considered  the  daily  bond  of 
union  betwixt  the  Lord  and  the  Church,   the  daily  means  of 

*  See  what  u  to  be  said  hereafter  of  the  EbioniteA. 

'  Quando  in  calice  rino  aqua  miscettir,  Christo  popQlus  adunatnr.    Cyprian,  ep.  63. 

*  In  the  description  of  the  rite  by  Justin  and  by  Irenaens  cited  in  Eusebios,  1.  y.  c 
94  —  ni/nrttf  tvxa^t^rimf  t§7s  kri  rSt  rttfosHuHv  «r«^ai7r/»,  where  the  author  is 
speaking  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Thus  arose  first  the  custom  of  communicating  with 
elements  previously  consecrated  (the  a'^Mi>'Mer^<»c,  as  they  were  afterwards  called.) 
The  idea  at  bottom  was,  that  a  communion  could  properly  have  its  right  significance 
only  in  the  midst  of  a  church  ;  the  communion  of  persons  absent,  of  individuals,  was 
to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  only  a  continuation  of  that  communion  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church.  But  when  in  Cyprian  mention  is  made  of  pre^yterU  apud  confcssores 
cfferentibus^  the  meaning  probably  is,  that  the  elements  were  first  consecrated  by  the 
presbyters  on  the  spot. 
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strength,  life,  and  salvation  to  Christians.  Hence  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  give  a  spiritual  explication  of  the  petition  for  our  daily 
bread,  as  a  petition  for  an  uninterrupted,  sanctifying  union  with 
the  body  of  Christ  through  the  Lord's  supper.  But  when  the 
daily  service  and  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  ceased,  the  only 
means  left  was,  to  take  home  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread, 
which,  in  this  case  of  necessity,  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 
whole  communion — the  first  trace  of  the  practice,  introduced 
through  error  and  abuse,  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  under  one 
kind.  Thus  every  Christian,  with  his  family  after  the  morning 
devotions,  and  before  engaging  in  his  daily  business,  partook  of 
the  communion  at  home,  that  the  life  of  the  wliole  ensuing  day 
might  be  sanctified  by  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  We  recognise 
here  the  ideas  at  bottom,  lying  in  the  depth  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness ;  but  also  the  same  spirit  of  externality,  disturbing  the 
Christian  consciousness,  which  we  have  met  with  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  which  was  ever  prone  to  ascribe  a  magic  power 
of  making  holy  to  the  sensible  elements.* 

But  other  countries,  perhaps  even  as  early  as  this,  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  men  ought  never  to  partake  of  the  holy  thing 
except  after  a  very  especial  preparation  of  the  heart,  and,  there- 
fore, only  at  stated  seasons,  chosen  according  to  each  one's  ne- 
cessities. The  learned  Hyppolytus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  iJiird  century,  wrote  thus  early  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
"  whether  the  communion  should  be  received  daily  or  only  at  stated 


seasons. 


»>  s 


As  the  Church  of  North  Africa  was  the  first  to  bring  promi-   ^ 
nently  into  notice  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  so  in  connection 
with  this  they  introduced  also  the  communion  of  infants ;  for  as 
they  neglected  to  distinguish  with  sufficient  clearness  between  the 


^  To  thiB  custom  the  following  passages  refer.  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  Pagan  husband  towards  his  Chrutian  wife.  Ad  uxorem,  1.  ii.  c.  5  :  Non  sciet 
maritus,  quid  secreto  ante  omnem  cibum  gustes  ?  £t  si  sciverit  panem,  non  ilium  credit 
esse,  qui  dicitur. — De  orat.  c.  19  (in  the  piece  discovered  by  Muratori),  Accepto  corpore 
Domini  et  reservato  (respecting  a  Christian  mbtress  of  a  family),  area  sua,  in  qua  Do« 
mini  sanctum  fuit.  Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  p.  189,  ed.  Balnz. — In  the  work  ascribed  to 
Cyprian,  de  spectaculi^,  respecting  one  who  runs  from  the  church  to  the  theatre  :  Fes- 
tinans  ad  spectaculnm,  dimissus  e  dominico  et  adhuc  gercns  secum,  ut  assolet,  eucha- 
ristiam. 

*  See  Hieronym.  ep.  71,  adLucin. 
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sign  and  the  divine  thing  which  it  signified,  and  as  they  under^ 
stood  all  that  is  said  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
concerning  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  refer  to  the  outward  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  they 
concluded  that  this,  from  the  very  first,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation.^ 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  the  seal  of  all 
religious  consecration ;  it  was  thus  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
marriage  ;^  thus  at  the  solemnities  in^cpmrnemoration  of  the  dead. 
Of  the  latter  we  will  here  take  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  more 
at  large. 

As  Christianity  in  its  general  influence  did  not  tend  to 
suppress  but  only  to  ennoble  the  natural  feelings  of  man ;  as  it 
opposed  itself  generally,  as  well  to  the  perverted  education  which 
would  crush  these  natural  feelings,  as  to  the  unrestrained  expres- 
sion of  them  in  the  rude  state  of  nature ;  the  same  was  its 
influence  also  in  relation  to  mourning  for  the  dead.  From  the 
first,  Christianity  condemned  the  wild,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hypocritical  expressions  of  grief  with  which  the  funeral  procession 
was  accompanied,  those  wailings  of  women  who  had  been  hired  for 
the  occasion  (mulieres  prseficaB)  ;  yet  it  required  no  stoic  resigna- 
tion and  apathy,  but  mitigated  and  refined  the  anguish  of  sorrow 
by  the  spirit  of  faith  and  hope,  and  of  childlike  resignation  to  that 
eternal  love,  which  takes,  in  order  to  restore  what  it  has  taken 
under  a  more  glorious  form  ;  which  separates  for  the  moment,  in 
order  to  reunite  the  separated  in  a  glorified  state  through  eter- 
nity. When  multitudes  at  Carthage  were  swept  away  by  a 
desolating  pestilence,  Cyprian  said  to  his  church : — "  We  ought 
not  to  mourn  for  those  who  are  delivered  from  the  world  by  the 
call  of  the  Lord,  since  we  know  they  are  not  lost,  but  sent  before  us; 
that  they  have  taken  their  leave  of  us  in  order  to  precede  us.  We 
may  long  after  them  as  we  do  for  those  who  have  sailed  on  a  dis- 
tant voyage,  but  not  lament  them.  We  may  not  here  below  put 
on  dark  robes  of  mourning,  when  they  above  have  already  put  on 


^  And  80  it  came  about,  that  to  children  who  were  not  yet  able  to  eat  bread,  they 
gave  wine.  Cfr.  Cyprian,  de  lapsia.  Once  more  an  example,  how  a  superstitious 
abuse,  contrary  to  the  institution,  led  to  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  supper. 

*  Oblatio  pro  matriraouio.     As  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this,  sec  above. 
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the  white  robes  of  glory ;  we  may  not  give  the  heathen^  any  just 
occasion  to  accuse  us  of  weeping  for  those  as  lost  and  extinct,  of 
whom  we  say  that  they  live  with  God,  and  of  failing  to  prove  by 
the  witness  of  our  hearts  the  faith  we  confess  with  our  lips.  We, 
who  live  in  hope,  who  believe  in  God,  and  trust  that  Christ  has 
suffered  for  us  and  risen  again ;  we,  who  abide  in  Christ,  who 
through  him  and  in  him  rise  again — why  do  we  not  ourselves 
wish  to  depart  out  of  this  world ;  or  why  do  we  lament  for  the 
friends  who  have  been  separated  from  us,  as  if  they  were  lost, 
when  Christ  our  Lord  and  God  exhorts  us,  saying,  *  I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die  ? '  Why  are  we  not  in  haste  to  see  our  country 
and  home,  to  greet  our  elders  ?  There  await  us  a  multitude  of 
those  whom  we  love,  fathers,  brothers,  and  children,  who  are  secure 
already  of  their  own  salvation  and  concerned  only  for  ours.  What 
mutual  joy  to  them  and  to  us,  when  we  come  into  their  presence 
and  into  their  embrace ! "  *  Out  of  this  direction  of  the  feelings 
arose  the  Christian  custom  which  required  that  the  memory  of 
departed  friends  should  be  celebrated  by  their  relations,  husbands, 
or  wives,  on  iha-aniuyersary  of  their  death,  in  a  manner  suited  to 
tihe  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the  Christian  hope.  It 
was  usual  on  this  day  to  partake  of  the  communion,  under  a  sense 
of  the  inseparable  fellowship  with  those  who  had  died  in  the  Lord ; 
a  gift  was  laid  on  the  altar  in  their  name,  as  if  they  were  still 
living  members  of  the  Church ;  and  in  return  for  this,  the  petition 
for  peace  to  tihe  souls  of  the  departed  was  introduced  into  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  which  preceded  the  communion.' 

But  when  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  took  another 
shape,  this  circumstance  also  would  necessarily  react  on  those 
Christian  relations  connected  with  the  holy  rite.  We  meet  with 
the  first  indications  of  this  false  tendency  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Cyprian. 


'  CypriaD,  de  mortalitate. 

'  ObUtiones  pro  defonctis  annua  die  faciemus.  Tertullian,  de  corona  milit.  c  3,  as 
an  ancient  tradition.  The  same  writer  says  to  a  widower,  in  reference  to  hb  deceased 
wife :  Pro  cnjan  spiritn  postalas,  pro  qoa  oblationes  annuas  reddia.  Commendabis  per 
lacerdotem  etc.     De  exhortatione  castitat  ell. 
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While  individual  Christians  and  Christian  families  celebrated 
in  this  manner  the  memory  of  those  departed  ones  who  were 
especially  near  to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  whole  communi- 
ties celebrated  the  memory  of  those  who,  without  belonging  to 
their  own  particular  community,  had  died  as  witnesses  for  the 
Lord.^  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  such  individuals  was 
looked  upon  as  their  birth-day  to  a  nobler  existence.  Great  care 
was  bestowed  in  providing  for  their  funeral  obsequies,  and  the 
repose  of  their  bodies,  as  the  sanctified  organs  of  holy  souls,  which 
were  one  day  to  be  awakened  from  the  dead  and  restored  to  their 
use  under  a  more  glorious  form.  On  every  returning  anniversary 
of  their  birth-day  (in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained),  the 
people  gathered  round  their  graves,  where  the  story  was  re- 
hearsed of  their  confession  and  sufferings,  and  the  communion  was 
celebrated  in  the  consciousness  of  a  continued  fellowship  with 
them,  now  that  they  were  united  with  him  for  whom,  by  their 
sufferings,  they  had  witnessed  a  good  confession.'  The  simple 
Christian  character  of  these  celebrations  is  evinced  by  -the  man- 
ner in  which  the  church  at  Smyrna,  in  their  report  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp,  their  bishop,  answered  the  reproach  of  the  hea- 
then^, who  refused  to  give  up  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  lest  the 
Christians  should  abandon  the  crucified^  and  begin  to  worship 
Mm?  "  They  are  not  aware,"  writes  the  church,  "  that  we  can 
neither  forsake  that  Christ  who  has  suffered  for  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world  of  the  redeemed,  nor  worship  another.  Him  wo 
adore,  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  martyrs  we  love,  as  they  de- 
served, for  their  unconquerable  love  to  their  King  and  Master, 
and  because  we  also  wish  to  become  their  companions  and  fellow 
disciples."  *    The  church  then  proceeds  to  say, — "  We  gathered 


^  The  dies  natales,  natalltia  martyrnnii  yttUxtet  r»»  fta^rv^m. 

■  The  ohiationes,  sacrificia  pro  martyribus,  presuppospd  originallj  that  the  martyrs 
were  like  oHier  sinftd  men^  who  might  well  stand  in  need  of  the  intercessions  of  Chris- 
tians. This  usage  was,  in  its  original  senst^  in  collision  with  the  extravagant  vene- 
ration of  the  martyrs  ;  and  this  circumstance  accordingly  must  have  afterwards  led  to 
a  different  interpretation  of  the  ancient  custom.  * 

^  £useb.  1.  4.  c  15.  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  TavTo*  /aIv  yet^  vtiv  Svra  r«v  Sttfv  w^og-xwevfitv'  nhi  it  fiti^rv^af^  a>$  fiatnraf  r«v 
Kv^iou  »eu  fcifAfiretf  aytntUfctv  al^iv*  htxa  tvvtUs  »*  v^t^Cknrtu  rnf  tlf  rif  7^i«r  /Stf^-jAie*. 
ttecl  hi»0-»aX4f. 
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up  his  bones,  which  are  more  precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  and 
deposited  them  in  a  suitable  place ;  and  God  will  grant  us  to 
assemble  there  in  joy  and  festivity,  and  celebrate  the  birth-day 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  remembrance  of  the  departed  champion,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  arming  those  whom  the  conflict 
is  still  awaiting."^  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  or  even  earlier  (for  Tertullian,  when  a  Montanist, 
combated  this  error),  the  germ  began  to  shew  itself  of  an  exces- 
sive veneration  for  the  martyrs.  So  uniformly  is  man  inclined  to 
place  an  midue  value  on  \he  human  agenty  to  deify  the  instru- 
menU  which  should  simply  point  to  Him  who  employs  it;  and 
the  false  element  once  existing  in  the  germ,  it  soon  unfolds  and 
spreads,  unless  repressed  by  a  mightier  reaction  of  the  sense  of 
truth. 
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**  His  Works  od  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  Pentateuch,  have  secured  him 
a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Theologians.*'— Brt<uA  Quarterly  Review. 
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BU88BT  PBOFB880B  OF  NBW  TESTAMXNT  OBITICISM  AND  INTBRPRSTATIOir  DC  THB 
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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE. 

*  rpOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  **  Amoldische  Buchhandlunff  " 
JL  in  Leipzig  published  the  First  Part  of  a  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Teetament,  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of  the  **Giavi8  Novi  Testament! 
Philologica"  of  C.  G.  Wilke  (second  edition,  2  vols.  1851),  by  Professor  C.  L. 
WiLiBALD  Grimm  of  Jena.  In  his  Prospectus  Professor  Grimm  announced  it 
as  his  purpose  not  only  (in  accordance  wiUi  the  improvements  in  classical  lexico- 
graphy embodied  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Stephen's  Thesaurus  and  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  Passow's  Dictionary  edited  by  Rost  and  his  coadjutors)  to  exhibit  the 
historical  growth  of  a  word's  significations,  and  accordingly  in  selecting  his 
vouchers  lot  New  Testament  nsage  to  show  at  what  time  and  in  what  class  of 
writers  a  given  word  became  current,  but  also  duly  to  notice  the  usage  of  the 
Scptuagint  and  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  especially  to  produce  a 
Lexicon  which  should  correspond  to  the  present  condition  of  textual  criticism, 
of  exegesis,  and  of  biblical  theology.  He  devoted  more  tJian  seven  years  to  his 
task.  The  successive  Parts  of  his  work  received,  as  they  appeared,  the  out- 
spoken commendation  of  scholars  diverging  as  widely  in  their  views  as  Hupfeld 
and  Hengstenberg ;  and  since  its  completion  in  1868  it  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  best  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  extant.* 

*  I  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  work  show- 
ing the  most  patient  diligence,  and  the  most  carefully  arranged  collection  of  useful  and 
heWul  references.*— Thb  Buaop  of  Glouomtbb  ahd  Bristol. 

*  Tbe  use  of  Professor  Grimm^s  book  for  years  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  only 
unquestionably  the  best  among  existing  New  Testament  Lexicons,  but  that,  apart  from 
all  comparijons,  it  is  a  work  of  the  hignest  intrinsic  merit,  and  one  which  is  aomirably 
adapted  to  initiate  a  learner  into  an  acquaintanoe  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  reqidsites  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently  for  the  study  of  theology  in  general.* — 
Professor  Emil  SohOrbr. 

*  This  is  indeed  a  noble  volume,  and  satisfies  in  these  days  of  advancing  scholarship 
a  very  great  want  It  is  certainly  uneanalled  In  its  lexicography,  and  invaluable  in  its 
literary  perfeotuess.  ...  It  should,  will,  must  make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  library  of 
all  those  students  who  want  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work  of  understanding, 
expounding,  and  applying  the  Word  of  God.' — EvangdiccU  Magazine. 

*  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind.  BeautifuUy  printed  and  well  translated,  with 
some  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  original,  It  will  be  prized  by  students  of  Uie 
Christian  Scriptures.*— ^MefUTum. 
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Jutt  publiihed,  in  demy  Svo,  price  16i<., 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION, 

FROM   THE  REFORMATION  TO  KANT. 

By  BEENHAED  PUNJER 

Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  HASTIE,  B.D. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

*  The  merits  of  Pun jer's  history  are  not  difficult  to  discover ;  on  the  contrary^  tke  j 
are  of  the  kind  which,  as  the  French  say,  tautent  aux  peux.  The  language  is  almost 
everywhere  as  plain  and  easy  to  apprehend  as,  considering  the  nature  of  the  matter 
conveyed,  it  could  be  made.  The  style  is  simple,  natural,  and  direct ;  the  only  sort  of 
style  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  amount  of  information  imparted  is  most  exten- 
sive, and  strictly  relevant.  Nowhere  else  will  a  student  get  nearly  so  much  knowledge 
as  to  what  has  been  thought  and  written,  within  the  area  of  Christendom,  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  He  must  be  an  excessively  learned  man  in  that  department  who  hma 
nothing  to  learn  from  this  book.* — Extract  from  the  Pr^ace, 

*Piinjer'B  "Hibtory  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion**  is  fuller  of  information  on  ils 
subject  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  that  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of.  The  writing 
in  it  is,  on  the  whole,  clear,  simple,  and  uninvolved.  The  Translation  appears  to  me 
true  to  the  German,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  very  satisfactory  English.  I  should 
think  the  work  would  prove  useful,  or  even  indispensable,  as  well  for  clergymen  as  for 
professors  and  students.' — Dr.  Hutobisom  Stirumo. 

*A  book  of  wide  and  most  detailed  research,  showing  true  philosophic  grasp** — 
Professor  H.  C  alder  wood. 

*We  consider  Dr.  Piinjer's  work  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  which 
has  vet  appeared.* — Church  Bells. 

*  Remarkable  for  the  extent  of  ground  covered,  for  systematic  arr«ngement,  Iveidity 
of  expression,  and  judicial  impartiality.* — London  Quarterly  Revievf. 

Just  pvhlishcdf  in  Two  Vols,,  in  demy  Svo,  price  21s., 

HANDBOOK    OF    BIBLICAL    ARCHiEOLOGY. 

By  GAEL  FRIEDEICH  KEIL, 

DOCTOR  AND  PROFESSOR  OP  THKOLOOY. 

Third  Improved  and  Corrected  Edition. 

Note. — This  third  edition  is  virtually  a  new  book,  for  the  learned  Author  has  made 
large  additions  and  corrections,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

*  This  work  is  the  standard  scientific  treatise  on  Biblical  Archssology.  It  is  a  very 
mine  of  learning.' — John  Bull. 

*  No  mere  dreary  mass  of  details,  but  a  verv  luminous,  philosophical,  and  suggestive 
treatise.  Many  chapters  are  not  simply  invaluable  to  the  student,  but  have  tdso  very 
direct  homiletic  usefulness.* — Literary  World, 

*  A  mine  of  biblical  information,  out  of  which  the  diligent  student  may  dig  precious 
treasures.* — The  Bock, 

*  Eeirs  Biblical  Archsology  will  be  a  standard  work  from  the  day  of  its  appearance.' 
— Prea^ytd^iun  Review. 

Just  'published^  in  demy  8vo,  price  10s,  6c{., 

THE   FORM  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   TEMPLE. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 

New  Testament  Church. 

By    THOMAS    WITHEEOW,    D.D.,    LLC, 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  BISTORT  IN  MAGBB  COLLEGE,  LdTDOKDERRT. 

*  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  another  work  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Witherow. 
.  •  .  No  such  able  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament  Churoh  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.* — The  Witness. 
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In  Two  Vols,,  demy  Svo. — Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  10«.  6d., 

A  NEW  COMMENTARY 

OH 

THE    BOOK    OF    GENESIS. 

By  Professor  FRANZ  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

MESSRS.  CLARK  have  pleasure  in  intimating,  that  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  author  they  are  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Fifth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  in  luge  part  re-written,  of  this  standard  Commentaiy. 
The  levned  author,  who  has  tor  a  generation  been  one  of  the  foremost  biblical 
scholars  of  Germany,  and  who  is  revered  alike  for  his  learning  and  his  piety,  has 
here  stated  with  evident  care  his  latest  and  most  matured  opinions. 

*  Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Genesis  first 
appeared ;  fifteen  years  since  the  fourth  editioi^was  published  in  1872.  Ever  in  the  ybh 
01  nistorical  and  philological  research,  the  yenerabie  author  now  comes  forward  with 
another  treek  edition  in  which  he  incorporates  what  fifteen  years  have  achieved  for 
illustration  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Prof.  Delitzsch 
on  this  new  edition,  and  trust  that  it  may  appear  before  lonR  in  an  English  dress.  By 
it,  not  less  than  by  his  other  commentaries,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover 
of  biblical  science,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  in  the  future,  many  do  not  acknowledge 
thai  they  have  found  in  it  a  welcome  help  and  guide.' — Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  in  The 
Academy, 

Jutt  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  9«., 

THE    TEXT    OF   JEREMIAH: 

A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  the 

Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retranslated  into  the 

Original  and  Explained. 

By  Professor  G.  C.  WOEKMAN,  M.A., 

VICTORIA  UMIVBRSITT,  COBURO,  CAKAOA. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  F.  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

Besides  discussing  the  relation  between  the  texts,  this  book  solves  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  variations,  and  reveals  important  matter  for  the  history,  the  inter- 
pretations, the  correction,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  Massoretic  text. 

*  A  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service.* — Professor  Dbutzboh. 
Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE   BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

The  Structural  Connection  of  tlie  Boof(  of  PscUma  botli  in  single  Paalma  and 

in  the  PaaJter  as  an,  organic  whole. 

By  JOHN  FOKBES,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  ORIEHTAL  LAMOUAOES,  ARBRDBBIT. 

*0ne  cannot  but  admire  the  keenness  of  insight  and  deftness  of  handling  with  which 
thought  is  balanced  against  thought,  line  against  line,  stanza  against  stansa,  poem  against 
poem.  Only  long  familiarity  and  loving  research  could  have  given  such  skill  and  ease 
of  movement  ...  A  more  saggestive,  able,  and  original  biblical  monograph  has  not 
appeared  recently,  the  contents  and  purport  of  which  commend  themselves  more  power- 
fully to  believers  in  the  Chribtian  revelation  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.*^ 
BrUish  and  Foreign  Kvangrlical  Review. 
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Just  published,  in  demjf  Svo^  price  10s.  6<f^ 

THE  JEWISH 

AND 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MESSIAH. 

A  STUDY  IN  THB  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  VINCENT  HENRY  STANTON,  M.A,, 

FELLOW,  TUTOBf  AND  DIVIMITT  LBCTUBER.  OF  TRDriTT  COLLKOB,  CAMBBIDOE  ; 

LATE  BULBRAir  LECTURBK. 

*Mr.  Stanton^s  book  answers  a  real  want,  and  Trill  be  indispensable  to  students  of  tbe 
oHffin  of  Ohristianitj.  We  bope  that  Mr.  Stanton  will  be  able  to  continue  his  labottrs 
in  tnat  most  obscure  and  most  Important  period,  of  hie  competency  to  deal  with  wkiob 
he  has  giren  such  good  proof  in  this  book.* — Ouardum. 

*  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  most  important 
fnbjeci  .  .  •  The  book  is  remarkable  tor  tbeolearBess  of  its  stjle.  Mr.  Stanton  is  never 
obscure  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  think  that  no  reader  of  averafi^e  attainments  will 
be  able  to  put  the  book  down  without  having  learnt  much  from  his  lucid  uid  scholarly 
exposition. —^ccfeWoJftca/  Gaeelfe. 

Now  ready.  Second  Division,  in  T'hree  Vols.,  %vo,  price  10*.  6(/.  each, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 

TIME  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  Dr.  EMIL  SCHtJKER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  TUEOLOOT  IN  THE  UltlVBRSITT  OF  OXBSSBir. 

TBANSLATBD  FROM  THB   SBCOND    EDITIOH  (Rbviszd   tOROUOHOur,  and 
OREATLT  bnlarokd)  OF  *  HISTORY  OP  TBM  IfSW  TESTA MSITT  TIME: 
The  First  Division,  which  will  probably  be  in  a  single  volume,  is  imderg(^ng  revision 
by  the  Author.    (The  Second  Division  is  complete  in  itself.) 

*  Under  Professor  SohUrer*s  guidance,  we  are  enabled  to  a  lai^e  extent  to  oonstmct  a 
social  and  political  framework  for  the  Gk>8pel  History,  and  to  set  it  in  such  a  light  as  to 
see  new  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  history  and  of  its  contemporaneousness.  .  . 
The  length  of  our  notice  shows  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.* — En(^i^ 
Churchman, 

*  We  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  this  most  valuable  work.* — DvJblm  Beview. 
'Most  heartily  do  we  commend  this  work  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelligent  study 

of  the  New  Testament.'— if oncim/<»rmtf^. 

*As  a  handbook  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  work  is  invaluable  and 
onique.* — BriUak  Qwxrterly  Review. 

Just  publi^ed,  in  demy  9vo,  price  10«.  M., 

AN    EXPLANATORY    COMMENTARY.  ON 

ESTHER. 

coxraisTiNa  or 

THU  SECOND  TARGUM  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ARAMAIC 

WITH  NOTES,  MITHRA,   THE  WINCED  BULLS 

OF  PERSEPOLIS,  AND  ZOROASTER. 

By  Professor  PAULUS  CASSEL,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

*•  A.  specially  remarkable  exposition,  which  will  secure  for  itself  a  commanding 
position  in  Biblical  literature.  It  has  great  channs  from  a  literary  and  historical  pdnt 
of  view.'— jftoorrf  wnd  TroweL 

'  A  perfect  mine  of  information.* — Record. 

*•  It  IS  maoifestlv  the  ready  expression  of  a  full  and  richly  stored  mind,  dispensing  the 
treasures  accumulated  by  years  of  labour  and  research.  .  .  .  No  one  whose  fortune  it  is 
to  secure  this  commentary  will  rise  from  its  study  without  a  new  and  lively  realization 
of  the  life,  trials,  and  triumphs  of  Esther  and  Moraecai.* — Ecctesicuticdl  Oazette. 


T.  and  T.  Clark* s  Publications. 


LOTZETS  MICROOOSMUS. 

Juit  published,  in  7W  Vob.,  Svo  (H50  pages\  Secovd  Edition,  jwice  86#., 

MICROCOSMUS: 

Concerning  Man  and  his  relaUon  to  the  World. 

By    HERMANN    LOTZB. 

Craiudateji  from  t^e  Gcrmsn 
Bt  ELIZABETH  HAMILTON  and  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES- 

*  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  g^reatest  philosophic  work  produced 
in  G^mutny  by  the  generation  just  past.  The  translation  comes  at  an  opportune  time, 
for  the  circumstances  of  English  tnought,  just  at  the  present  moment,  are  peculiarly 
those  with  which  Lotse  attempted  to  deal  when  he  wrote  his  **  Hicrocosmus,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Few  philosophic  books  of  the  century,  are  so  attractive  both  in 
style  and  voKiimJ'—'AtheMxum. 

'  These  are  indeed  two  masterly  Tolumes,  vigorous  in  intellectual  power,  and  trans- 
lated with  rare  ability.  .  .  .  This  work  will  doubtless  find  a  place  on  the  shelyes  of  all 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  students  of  modern  times." — Bvangdical  Magaxine. 

*  Lotse  is  the  ablest,  the  most  brilliant,  and  most  renowned  of  the  German  philosophers 
of  to-day.  ...  He  has  rendered  invaluable  and  splendid  service  to  Christian  thinkers, 
and  has  given  them  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  equip  them  for  the  sturdiest  intellectual 
conflicts  and  to  ensure  their  victory.' — BaptiH  Magaaine. 

*  The  reputation  of  Lotze  both  as  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher,  no  less  than  the  merits 
of  the  work  itself,  will  not  fail  to  secure  Uie  attention  of  thoughtful  readers.*— iSeoteman. 

*  The  translation  of  Lotae*8  Microcosmus  is  the  most  important  of  recent  events  in  our 
philosophical  literature.  .  .  .  The  discussion  i*  carried  on  on  tiie  basis  of  an  almost 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  and  with  the  profoundest  and  subtlest  critical  insight  We 
know  of  no  other  work  containing  so  much  of  speculative  suggestion,  of  keen  criticism, 
and  of  sober  judgment  on  these  topics.* — Andovtr  Review, 

In  Two  V0I9,,  8w,  prke  21»., 

NATURE    AND    THE    BIBLE: 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MOSAIC  HISTORY  OF  CREATION  IN  ITS 

RELATION  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Bt  De.  FR.  H.  REUSGH. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  BT  THE  AUTHOR. 

TRANSLATED  from  the  Fourth  Edition  bt  KATHLEEN  LYTTELTON. 

*  Other  champioos  much  more  competent  and  learned  than  myself  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  field ;  I  will  only  name  one  of  the  most  recent.  Dr.  ReuB^  author  of 
**  Nature  and  the  Bible.**'— The  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  GuLDeTOifB. 

*  The  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  of  profound  and  perennial  interest,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  highhr  commended  as,  in  many  respects,  a  very  suoceasfnl  attempt  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  perplezing  questions  of  the  day.  It  ia  impossible  to  read  It  without 
obtaining  larger  views  of  theology,  and  ukore  accurate  opinions  respecting  its  relations 
to  science,  and  no  one  will  rise  fnnn  its  perusal  without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  its  author.*— iScoMisib  Jtentw. 

*  This  graceful  and  accurate  translation  of  Dr.  Beuseh's  well-known  treatise  en  the 
identity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  revelations  of  Nature  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  Uitntme.'—WkUehamteview. 

*  We  owe  to  Dr.  Reusch,  a  Catholic  theologian,  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on 
the  relation  of  Religion  and  Natural  Science  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Its  fine 
Impartial  tone,  its  absolute  freedom  from  passion,  iU  glow  of  s^pathy  with  all  sound 
science,  and  its  liberality  of  religious  views,  are  likely  to  surprise  all  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  its 
more  enlightened  members  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  that  idolatry  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture which  is  one  c€  the  most  dangerous  faults  of  ultra-Protestantism.*— J^iferofy  Wand. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Pudltcations. 


Jiut  pMithedy  in  pott  8ih>,  price  7s,  OdL^ 

THE  PREACHERS  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE 
SIXTH  TO  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

TWELFTH  aemea  of  ovmninqham  leotures 

By  W.   G.   BLAIKIE,   D.D., 

PBOFE8SOR  OF  APOLOOETIGS  AHD  PA8TOBAL  THKOLOOT,  THE  MEW  COLLEGE, 

EDDf  BURGH. 

*  Exceedingly  interesting  and  well  worth  reading  both  for  information  and  pleasure. 
...  A  better  review  of  Scottish  preaching  from  an  eyangeUcal  standpoint  ooold  not  be 
desired*  ^—ScoUmwiL 


Just  published  J  in  crouni  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.f 
SECOND     EDITION,     REVISED 

THE    THEOLOGY 

AND 

THEOLOGIANS    OF    SCOTLAND, 

CHIEFLY  OF  THE 

Sebenteentfi  anH  (ffigfjteentl^  CenturieiS. 

Being  one  of  the  'Cunningham  Lectures.' 

By    JAMES    WALKER,    D.D.,    Carnwath. 

*  These  pa^^  glow  with  fervent  and  eloquent  rejoinder  to  the  cheap  scorn  and 
scurrilous  satire  poured  out  upon  evangelical  theology  as  It  has  been  developed  north 
of  the  Tweed.' — British  Qtuirterlj^  Review. 

*  We  do  not  wonder  that  in  their  delivery  Dr.  Walker^s  leotures  excited  great  interest ; 
we  should  have  wondered  far  more  if  they  had  not  done  so.' — Kr.  Spurqboit  in  Sword 
and  TrovoeL 

In  Two  Vols.,  8vOf  price  21«., 

A  SYSTEM  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

BT  THE  LAra 

W.  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

FBnrOIPAXi  or  toe  THBOLOOIOAL  hall  of  the  COHORBQATIOirAL  CHURCHES 

»  SCOTLAND. 

*  A  work  like  this  is  of  priceless  advantage.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  powerful  and 
aooompUshed  mind  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bcriptures,  a  ludd  and  orderly 
exhibition  of  their  contents,  and  a  vindication,  at  once  logical,  soholaily,  and  conclusive, 
of  their  absolute  sufficiency  and  abiding  truthfulness.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  lectures 
so  vigorous  and  oomprehensive  in  their  grasp,  so  subtle  in  their  dialect,  so  reverent  in 
spirit,  and  so  severely  chaste  in  their  style.  There  are  scores  of  men  who  would  suffer 
no  loss  if  for  the  next  couple  of  years  thev  read  no  other  book  than  this.  To  master  it 
thoroughly  would  be  an  incalculable  gtdu.— Baptist  Magazine, 

*  This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  scholarly  system  of  theology  on  the  lines 
of  orthodoxy  which  has  seen  the  light.* — Xdterary  World. 

*  This  has  been  characterised  as  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  our 
country  has  made  to  theology  during  the  present  century,  and  we  do  not  think  this  an 
exaggerated  estimate.' — Scottish  Congregationalist. 

*  Oh,  that  Scotland  and  Congregationalism  had  many  worthies  like  Dr.  Lindsay 
Alexander  I  .  .  .  The  ripe  man.  full  of  rich  experience  and  heavenly  knowledge,  will 
prise  each  leaf,  and  give  nimself  a  glorious  drilling  as  he  masters  chapter  by  chapter,* — 
Mr.  Spuboeom  in  The  Sword  and  Trowel. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Works   by  Professor    I-   A,    DORNER, 

Just  puhlishedj  in  demy  Svo,  price  14s., 

SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN   ETHICS. 

By  Dr.  I.  A.  DORNER, 

PBOFBSBOB    OF    THBOLOOY,    BBRLIN. 

Edited  by  Dr.  A.  DORNER. 

TBAHSLATED  BY 

Professor  C.  M.  MEAD,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A. 

^  This  noble  book  is  the  crown  of  ibn  Systemaiio  Theology  of  the  author.  ...  It  is 
a  masterpiece.  Ii  is  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  profound  investigation  in  the  philo- 
sophical, biblical,  and  historical  sources  of  theology.  The  system  of  Dorner  is 
comprehenfdve,  profound,  evangelical,  and  catholic  It  rises  into  the  dear  heaven  of 
Ohrisiian  thought  above  the  strifes  of  Scholasticism,  Rationalism,  and  Mysticism.  It 
is,  indeed,  comprehensive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  these  three  types  of  human  thought* 
— Proftfssor  C.  A.  Brioos,  D.D. 

*  There  rested  on  his  whole  being  a  consecration  such  as  is  lent  only  by  the  nobility 
of  a  thorough  sanctification  of  the  inmost  nature,  and  by  the  dignity  of  a  matured 
wisdom.* — Professor  Wkiss. 

*  This  is  the  last  work  we  shall  obtain  from  the  able  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Dorner,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  fitly  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  manifold  labours.' — Spectator. 

In  Four  Volumes,  Svo,  price  £2,  2*., 

k    SYSTEM   OF   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

*  In  all  investigations  the  author  is  fair,  clear,  and  moderate ;  ...  he  has  shown  that 
his  work  is  one  to  be  valued,  for  its  real  ability,  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  theology.' — Scottwuin. 

*  Had  it  bMD  the  work  of  an  entire  lifetime,  it  would  have  been  a  monument  of 
marvellous  industry  and  rare  scholarship.  It  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  author.* — Baptist  Magazine. 

*  The  work  has  many  and  great  excellences,  and  is  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  problems  of  theology.  It  Is  a 
great  benefit  to  Enulish  students  that  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  their  own 
uuiguage,  and  in  a  form  so  elegant  and  convenient' — Literary  ChmrdimaM. 

In  Five  Volumes,  Svo,  price  £2,  12*.  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

*8o  gpreat  a  mass  of  learning  and  thought  so  ablv  set  forth  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject^— Jotmo/  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  crown  Svo,  price  4«.  6c?., 

THE    BIBLE 

AN    OUTGROWTH    OF    THEOCRATIC    LIFE. 

Bt  D.  W.    SIMON, 

PR1HGIPAI.  OF  TUB  COMOREOATIONAL  OOLLEOB,  SDOVBCTBOH. 

*A  more  valuable  and  suggestive  book  has  not  recently  come  into  our  hands.* 

British  Quarterly  Jteview. 

*  This  book  will  well  repay  perusal.    It  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  as  weU  as 
ingenuity,  and  the  style  is  dear.* — Ouardian. 

*  A  book  of  absorbing  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  study.'— IfeCAocfitf  Ifew  Connexion 
J£aMtine- 

*Dr.  Simon's  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  tXtnniiom.*— Baptist. 

*  We  have  read  the  book  with  much  appreciation,  and  heartily  oommend  it  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.'— iSeottitA  CongregaJtiondUst. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

Bt   PHILIP   SCHAFF,    D.D.,   LL.D. 

New  EdttioTif  Re-tcritten  and  Enlarged, 

▲POITOUO  0HRI8TIA1TIT7,  A.D.  1-100.     Two  Vols.    Ex.  demy  8to,  price  Sis. 

AHTB-NIOBME  CHRISTIAN ITY,  A.D.  100-S86.     Two  Vols.    Ex.  demy  8to,  prioe  2U. 

MIOBME  and  POST-NIOBME  CHEI8TIAMITT.  A.D.  886-600.     Two  YoIb.     Ex.  demy 
8to,  {>rioe  Sis. 

MBDUETAL  CHRI8TIANIT7,  A.D.   690-107S.     Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  Svo,  price  Sis. 
(Completion  of  this  Period,  1078-1617,  in  prepaimtion.) 

MODBBH  OHBIBTIAHITT.    The  Gennan  Beformatloii,  A.D.  1617-1580.    Two  Vols. 
Ex.  demy  8to,  prioe  21s. 


'Dr.  Sehaff'B  **Hiitory  of  the  Christian  Church **  la  the  moat  valuable  contribution  to  EeelealoM' 
tloal  History  that  has  eoer  been  pubtlahed  In  thia  country.  When  completed  It  will  haoe  no  rival 
In  point  of  comprehenalveneaa,  and  In  preaenting  the  reaulta  of  the  most  advanced  acholarahip 
and  the  latest  discoveries.  Bach  division  covers  a  separate  and  distinct  epoch,  and  Is  complete  In 
Itself.' 


*Ko  student,  and  Indeed  no  critic,  oan  with  fairness  overlook  a  work  Hke  the  present, 
written  with  snch  evident  candour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  Imowledge 
of  the  souroes  of  early  Christian  history.*— /Scoteman. 

*In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  students  and  general 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.' — Rev.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

*A  work  of  the  freshest  and  most  conscientious  research.* — Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in 
Boston  Monday  Lectures, 

*  Dr.  Schaff  presents  a  oonneoted  history  of  all  the  gpreat  movements  of  thought  and 
action  in  a  pieasaot  and  memorable  stylo.  His  discrimination  is  keen,  his  courage 
undaunted,  his  candour  transparent,  and  for  general  readers  he  has  produced  what  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  History  of  the  Church.* — Freeman. 


Just  published  in  ex.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  9s., 

THE    OLDEST    CHURCH    MANUAL 

CAI^LKD  TIlS 

Ueacbittfl  of  tbe  Uwel\>e  apostles^ 

The  Didachk  and  Kindred  Documents  In  the  Original,  with  Translations  and  Discussions  of 

Post-Apostollc  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with 

illustrations  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript 

By  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

PRonsssoB  n»  wnov  thsolooigal  aiaciNABr,  hbw  tobk. 

*  The  best  work  on  the  Didachk  which  has  yet  appeared.* — Churchsnan, 

*Dr.  Schaifs  "Oldest  Church  Manual  "is  by  along  way  the  ablest,  most  complete, 
and  in  everv  way  valuable  edition  of  the  reoently-disoovered  ^*  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  * 
which  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  published.  .  .  .  Dr.  ScbaflTs  Prolegomena  will  bence* 
forth  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  most 
Kcholarly  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Didachk.  We  ouitht  to  add  that  it  is  enriched  by 
a  striking  portrait  of  Bryennios  and  many  other  useful  illustrations.* — Baptist  Moffomsis, 


